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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


VoL. I.— Vedic and Epic Ages. 

“ If I were asked,” says Professor Max Muller, “ what 
I consider the most important discovery which has been 
made during the Nineteenth Century with respect to 
the ancient history of mankind, I should answer by the 
following short line : — 

Sanscrit, Dyaush PiTAR=Greek, ZEYSnATlIP (Zeus 
PATER)=L atin. JUPlTER=01d Norse, Tyr.” 

And certainly, the discoveries which have been made 
by European scholars within the last hundred ycar-s, 
with the help of the old Aryan language preserved 
in India, form one of the most brilliant chapters 
in the history of the advancement of human know* 
ledge. It is not my intention to give a sketch of that 
history here ; but a few facts which relate specially to 
Indian Antiquities may be considered interesting. 

It is about a century since Sir William Jones .stattlcd 
the scholars of Europe by his translation of Sakuntald, 
"one of the greatest curiosities,” as he said in his 
preface, " that the literature of Asia has yet brought 
to light,” and one of the tendercst and most beautiful 
creations of human imagination produced in any age 
or country. The attention of Eurojican literary men 
was roused to the value and beauty of San.scrit litera- 
ture ; and the greatest literary genius of the modern age 
has recorded his appreciation of the Hindu dramatic 
piece in lines which have been often quoted, in original 
and in translation : — 

Wmld'tt than the life'e yoang blowont and the fniits of its decline, 

And all by which the acw la pleased, enraptured, feasted, fed, — 

Weeld'st tbon the earth and heaven itself in one sweet naine comUne? 

1 tia^ ihee, O SaknalaUl, and all at once is «aid.''-(«airAA 
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Sir William Jones translated Manu, founded the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and lived to continue his 
researches into the store-house of Sanscrit literature, and 
achieved valuable results ; but he did not live to Bnd 
what he sought,— a clue to India’s “ ancient history 
without any mixture of fable.” For his enthusiastic 
labours were mostly confined to the later Sanscrit litera- 
ture, — the literature of the I’ost-Biuldhist Eia ; and he 
paid little heed to the mine of wealth that la)* beyond. 

Culebiooke followed in the footsteps of Sir W'ilhain 
Jones. He was a mathematician, and was the most 
careful and accurate Sanscrit scholar tliat Engl.ind has 
ever produced. Ancient Sanscrit literature concealed 
nothing from his eyes. lie gave a careful and :iccnrate 
account of Hindu Philo.sophy, wrote on Hindu Algebra 
and Mathematics, and, in 1805, he first made Euro- 
peans acquainted with the oldest work of the Hindu 
and of the Aryan world, ivj., the Vedas. Colebrooke, 
however, failed to grasp the iinpoitance of the dis- 
covery he had made, and declared that the study of the 
Vedas “ would haidly reward the labour of the rcadei 
much Ic.ss that of the tran.dator.” 

Dr. H. II. Wil'on followed in the footsteps of Cole- 
brookc ; and altlvmgh he translated the Rig Veda 
Sanhitit into English, his labours were mostlv confined 
to later Sanscrit literature. He translated into elegant 
English the best diamatic works in Sansciit, as well as 
the beautiful poem of Kalidu.sa, called *' MeghaiiClta.” 
He also translated the Vi.shnu I’ur&ua, and labouicd to 
adjust the history of the later Hindu period, and settled 
many points on a satisfactory basis. 

In the meantime, a great genius had arisen in France. 
The history of oriental scholarship contains no brighter 
name than that of Burnouf. He traced the connection 
between the Zend and the Vedic Sanscrit, and framed 
a Comparative Grammar for his own use before German 
scholars had written on Comparative Grammar. By 
such means he deciphered the Zend language and 
scriptures, elucidated the Rig Veda, and shewed its 
inie |it>sition in the history of Aryan natipns. ^^ersa* 
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tile as he was profound, he also deciphered the Cunci* 
form inscriptions of Assyria, and thus earned for him- 
self an undying fame in Europe. And further, in his 
Introduction to Buddhism, he gave the first philosophical 
and intelligible account of that great religion. His 
lessons created a deep sensation in Europe during nearly 
a quarter of a century (1829 to 1852), and left a lasting 
impre.ssion on the minds of admiring and enthusiastic 
pupils in Paris, some of whom, like Roth and Max 
Miiller, lived to be the profoundest Vedic scholars of 
our age. 

German scholars, in the meantime, had commenced 
their labours ; and when once they began work in this 
line, they soon excelled and even ou.sted all other 
labourers in the field of Indian Antiquities ! Rosen, the 
contemporary and friend of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
published the first Ashtaka of the Rig Veda, with a 
Latin translation, but hi.s untimely death prevented the 
further progress of the work. 

But the most eminent German scholars of the day 
.set before themselves a higher task ; and the industry, 
perscvcrcncc, and genius of men like Bopp, Grimm, 
and Humboldt soon achieved a result which ranks as 
one of the noblest and most brilliant discoveties of the 
century. They marked and traced the connection 
among all the Indo-European languages, — the Sanscrit, 
the Zend, the Gieck, the Latin, the Slav, the Tuton, and 
the Celtic, — they demonstrated all these languages to 
be the offshoots of the s.ime original stock, and they 
even discovered the Lws under which words were trans- 
formed in passing from one language to another. 
Classical scholars of tiie day, who believed that all civi- 
lization and culture began with the Greek and the 
Latin, at first smiled and ridiculed, then stood aghast, 
and ultimately gave way with considerable chagrin 
and anger to the irresistible march of Truth I 

The desire to elucidate ancient Hindu literature 
and history deepened among scholars m they became 
more thoroughly alive to the value of &uMari|« . Koth, 
one af the^ profoundest Vedk scholars of 
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produced his edition of Y&ska with hi.s most valuable 
notes, and later on he published, with Whitney, an 
edition of the Atharva Veda, and completed, with 
Bdehtlingk, the most accurate and comprehensive San- 
scrit Dictionary yet written. Lassen published his pro- 
found work, Indische Alterthumskuude, displaying a 
deep learning and accurate scholarship which has seldom 
been excelled. Weber published the White Yajur 
Veda with its Brahmana and Sfitras, elucidated many 
obscure points of Ancient Hindu History in his In- 
dische Studien, and gave the first clear and comprehen- 
sive account of Sanscrit literature in his History of 
Indian Literature. Benfcy published a most valuable 
edition of the S&ma Veda, of which an edition, with 
translation, had been published by Stevenson and 
Wilson before. And Muir collected the most sugges- 
tive and historically* valuable texts from Sanscrit litera- 
ture, in five volumes, which arc a monument of his 
industry and Icatning. 

And lastly. Professor Max MUller mapped out the 
whole of the ancient Sanscrit literature chionologically 
in 1859 in his great work on the subject. 

More valuable to Hindus than this great work — 
more valuable than the learned Professor’s numerous 
works and contributions on Language, Religion, and 
Mythology — is his magnificent edition of the Rig 
Veda Sanhit&, with S&yana's Commentary. The work 
was hailed in India with gratitude and joy ; it opened 
to Hindu students generally the great and ancient 
volume, which had hitherto remained sealed with seven 
seals to all but a very few scholars ; and it awakened 
in them a historical interest in the past, — a desire 
to enquire into their ancient history and ancient faith 
from original sources. 

Jones and Colebrooke and Wilson bad worthy 
successors in India, but none more distinguished than 
James Prinsep. The inscriptions of Asoka on pillars 
and rocks all over India bad remained unintelligible 
for over a thousand years, and had de6ed the skill of 
^ Sir William Jones and his successors. James Ihinsep, 
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then Secretary to the Asiatic Society, deciphered these 
inscriptions, and a flood of light was thus thrown on 
Buddhist antiquities and post- Buddhist history. Prin* 
sep was also the first to deal, in a scholar-like way, with 
the coins of the post-Buddhist kings found all over 
Western India. He has been followed by able scholars. 
Dr. Haug edited and translated the Aitareya Brfth- 
mana, and elucidated the history of the Parsfs ; Dr. 
Burnell wrote on South Indian Paleography ; Dr. Biihler 
has ably dealt with the ancient legal literature ; and 
Dr. Thibaut has, in late years, discovered ancient 
Hindu Geometry. 

Among my countrymen, the great reformers, Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy and Dayanand Sarasvati, turned their 
attention to ancient Sanscrit literature. The first 
translated a number of Upanishads into English, and 
the latter published a translation of the Rig Veda 
Sanhit& in Hindi. Sir Raja Radha Kanta Dev cul- 
tivated Sanscrit learning, and published a comprehensive 
and excellent dictionary entitled the Sabdakalpadruma. 
Dr. Bhao Daji and Professor Bhandarkar, Dr. K. M. 
Banerjca and Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra have, by their 
varied and valuable contributions, taken their fair share 
of work in the field of antiquities. My esteemed 
friend. Pandit Satya Vrata S&ma Sramin has published 
an excellent edition of the Sftma Veda with Sftyana’s 
Commentary and an edition of the White Yajur Veda 
with Mahidhara’s Commentary, and is now engaged in 
a learned edition of YAska’s Nirukta, and lastly, my 
learned friend, Mr. Anand Ram Borooah,* of the Bengal 
Civil Service, has published a handy and excellent Eng- 
lish-Sanscrit Dictionary, and is*now engaged in a San- 
scrit Grammar of formidable size and erudition I 

Qeneral Cunningham’s labours in archaeology and in 

* Since the above lines were written, the author has received the nd 
intelligence of the death of the tslented scholar* Hit nniiinelj death 
Is a lots to Sanscrit scholarship in this country, which will not be eesUy 
remedied. To the prceent writer, the sorrow is of s personal natife^aa 
he enjoyed the friendship of the deceased for Iwcntv years and moWb—* 
cinee the old CoUege days in this comitry and in Eaglaiid* 
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the elucidation of Ancient Indian Geography are in- 
valuable ; and Burgess and Fergusson have treated on 
Indian Architcctuic. Fergusson’s work on the subject 
is accepted as the standard work. 

In Europe, Dr. Fausboll may be said to be the foun- 
der of P&Ii scholarship, and edited the Dhammapada 
so far back as 185$, and has since edited the J&taka 
Talcs. Dr. Oldcnberg has edited the Vinaya texts ; 
and these scholars, as well as Rhys Davids and Max 
Miiller, have now given us an English translation of 
the most important portions of the Buddhist Scrip- 
tures in the invaluable series of Sacred Books of the 
East. 

1 wish to say a word about this series, because I am, in 
a special degree, indebted to it. Professor Max Miiller, 
who has, by his lifelong labours, done more than any 
living scholar to elucidate ancient Hindu literature and 
histoiy, has “how conceived the noble idea of enabling 
English readers to go to the fountain-source, and con- 
sult oriental works in a series of faithful translations. 
Moic than thirty volumes, translated from the Sans- 
crit, Chinese, Zend, Pahlavi, Pftli, Arabic &c., have 
already been published, and more volumes are expected. 
I take this opportunity to own my great indebtedness to 
the volumes of this series which relate to Indian History. 
I have freely quoted from them,~allowing myself the 
liberty of a verbal alteration here and there ; and I have 
seldom thought it necessary to consult those original 
Sanscrit works which have been translated in this faith- 
ful and valuable series. 

And this brings me to the subject of the present work, 
about which 1 wish to say a few words. I have often 
asked myself : Is it possible, with the help that is now 
available, to write, in a handy work, a clear, historical 
account of the Civilization of Ancient India, based on 
ancient Sanscrit literature, and written in a sufficiently 
mpular manner to be acceptable to the general reader ? 
I never doubted the possibility of such a work ; but 
1 have often wished— even when engaged in this task— 
•that it had been undertaken by an able^scholar, and 
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hy or9 who could devote his attention and time more 
exclasively to it than I could possibly do. 

Scholars who have devoted their lifetime to the 
study of Indian antiquities and who have brought out 
rich ores from that inexhaustible mine, seem however 
to have little time or little inclination to coin the metal 
tor the every-day use of the general public. That un- 
ambitious task must, therefore, devolve on humbler 
labourers. 

That there is need for such a popular work will 
not be denied. The Hindu student’s knowledge of 
Indian History practically begins with the date of the 
Mahommedan Conquest, — the Hindu period is almost 
a blank to him. The school-hny who knows all about 
the twelve invasions of Mahmud, knows little of the 
first invasions and wars of the Aryans, who conquered 
and settled in the Punjab three thousand years before 
the Sultan of Ghuzni. He has read of Shahab-ud-din 
Muhammad Ghon’s conquest of Delhi and Kanouj, but 
has scarcely any historical knowledge of the ancient 
kingdoms of the Kurus and the Panch&las in the same 
tract of country. He knows what emperor reigned in 
Delhi when Sivaji lived and fought, but scarcely knows 
of the king who tuled in Magadha when Gautama Bud- 
dha lived and preached. He is familiar with the history 
of Ahmadnagar, Bijapore, and Golkonda, but has scarce- 
ly heard of the Andhras, the Guptas and the Cliahik- 
yas. He knows exactly the date of Nadir Shah's 
invasion of India, but scarcely knows^ within five 
centuries, the date when the Sakas invaded India, and 
were repelled by Vikramftditya the Great. He knows 
more of the dates of Ferdusi and Ferishta than of 
A'rprabhatta or Bhavabhftti, and can tell who built the 
Taj Mahal without having the fainest notion when the 
topes of Sanchi, the caves of Karli and Ajanta, the 
temples of EUora, Bbuvanesvara, and Jagannfttha were 
^ilt. 

And yet, such things should not be. For the Hindu 
student the history of the Hindu period should not be 
a t)laok, nor a confused jumble of historic and legendgry 
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names, religious parables, and Epic and Fauianik 
myths, No study has so potent an influence in forming 
a nation’s mind and a nation’s character as a critical 
and careful study of its past history. And it is by such 
study alone that an unreasoning and superstitious wor- 
ship of the past is replaced by a legitimate and manly 
admiration. 

It almost seems an irony of fate that the past should 
be considered a blank in a country where ancient sages 
have handed down traditions and elaborate composi- 
tions through thousands of years, and where generation 
after generation has preserved the heritage by a 
feat of memory which is considered a miracle in 
modern days ! In vain must the thousands of ancient 
Hindu students and scholars have toiled to preserve these 
works, if the works give us no clue to a general outline 
History of Ancient India. And in vain, too, must eminent 
European scholars and antiquarians have worked during 
the last hundred years, if it be still impossible to put 
together the results of their learned researches in the 
shape of a connected histoiy which will be intelligible 
to the general reader and the ordinary student 

Happily this is no longer irripossiblc. And although 
many portions of Indian History arc still obscure, 
although many questions of detail aie still subjects of 
controversy, to construct a general history of the Hindu 
Period is no longer a hopeless task And, however 
unfit I feel myself to accomplish this task, I never- 
theless venture to make a commencement, in the 
hope that abler scholars will pardon my shortcomings, 
rectify my inevitable errors, and perform skilfully and 
well, what I may do clumsily or leave undone. 

In undci taking this great work, I must, once for all. 
disclaim any intention to make any new discoveries, or 
to extend in any way the limits of oriental scholar- 
ship and research. My limited knowledge of the 
subject precludes the possibility of such a pretention 
being advanced, and the limits of the present work 
make it impossible that any such results should be 
arhieved. 1 have simply tried to string together, ]n a 
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methodical order, the results of the labours of abler scho- 
lars, in order to produce a readable work for the gencial 
reader. If, in the fulfilment of this design, I have been 
sometimes betrayed into conjectures and suppositions, 
1 can only ask my readers to accept them as such,— 
not as hibtoiical discoveries. 

Ten years ago 1 collected and arranged the materials 
then available to me, with a view to write a little school- 
book in my own vernacular; and the little woik has 
since been accepted as a text-book in many schools in 
Bengal. Since that time I have continued my work in 
this line, as far as my time permitted ; and when, three 
years ago, I was enabled, by the generosity of the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, to place a complete Bengali transla- 
tion of the Rig Veda Sanhit& before my countrymen, 
1 felt more than ever impelled to re-arrange the histori- 
cal materials furnished by our ancient literature in a 
permanent form. In pursuance of this object, I pub- 
lished some papers, from time to time, in the Calcutta 
Review; and these papcis, together with all other 
materials which I have collected, have been embodied 
and arranged in the present work. 

The method on which this Woik has been written is 
very simple. My principal object has been to furni.sh 
the general reader with a practical and handy work 
on the Ancient History of India, — not to compose an 
elaborate work of discussions on Indian Antiquities. 
To study clearness and conciseness on a subject like 
this was not however an easy task. Every chapter in 
the present work deals with matters about which long 
researches have been made, and various opinions have 
teen recorded. It would have afforded some satisfac- 
tion to me to have given the reader the history of every 
contic/vcrsy, the account of every antiquarian discovery, 
and the pros and eons of every opinion advanced. But 
I could not yield to this temptation without increasing 
the work to three or four times its present humble size, 
and thus sacrificing the very object with which it is 
writfen. To carry out my primary object, I have 'avoided 
evary neq^tess controversy and discussion, and 1 have 
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tried to explain, as clearly, concisely, and distinctly as I 
was able, each succeeding phase of Hindu civilization 
and Hindu life in ancient times. 

But while conciseness has been the main object of the 
present work, 1 have also endeavoured to tell my story 
so that it may leave some distinct memories on my 
readers after they have closed the work. For this 
reason, I have avoided details as far as possible, and tried 
to develop, fully and clearly, the leading facts and 
features ofeach succeeding age. Repetition has not been 
avoided, where such repetition seemed necessary to im- 
press on my readers the cardinal facts — the salient fea- 
tures of the story of Hindu civilization. 

The very copious extracts which I have given (in trans- 
lation) from Sanscrit works may, at first sight, seem 
to be inconsi-stent with my desire for conciseness. Such 
extracts, however, have been advisedly given. In the 
first place, on a subject where there is so much room 
for difference in opinion, it is of the highest importance 
to furnish the reader with the text on which my con- 
clusions are based, to enable him to form his own judg- ' 
ment and to rectify any mistakes if my conclusions are 
erroneous. In the second place, it is a gain in the cause 
of historical knowledge to familiarize the reader with 
the texts of our ancient authors. It is scarcely to be 
hoped that the busy student will spend much of his 
time in reading the ancient and abstruse works in the 
original or even in learned translation*}, and the his- 
torian who seeks to familiarize his readers with some 
portions at least of these ancient works, adds in so far 
to the accurate knowledge of his readers on this sub- 
ject. And lastly, it has been well said, that thought is 
language, and language is thougiit. And if it be the in- 
tention of the historian to convey an idea of ancient 
thought, — of what the ancient Hindus felt and be- 
liev^, — he cannot do this better than by quoting the 
words by which that ancient people expressed them- 
selves. Such brief extracts very often give the modern 
reader £ far more realistic and intimate knowledge of 
ancient Hindu society and manners and wayy of think- 
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ing than any account thAt J could give at twice the 
length. And it is because I have desired Hye in 9 dern 
reader to enter into the spirit and the inner fife of 
the ancient Hindus, that I have tried to bring the old 
composers of Hymns and Upanisbada face tor with 
the reader, and allowed them to speak for themselves. 
Such an intimate grasp of the inner life and feelings 
of the ancients is the very kerpel of true historical 
knowledge, and 1 have felt it a hopeless task to impart 
this knowledge more accurately or more conchy 
than in the words of the ancients. It is for thia 
reason mainly, and consistenly with ooy anxiety to be 
concise, that 1 have quoted copiously fropi ancient works. 

In conclusion, I have to crave the indulgence of the 
reader for the many deficiencies which he wUl, no doubt, 
find in the present work, written iq moments stolen 
from official work, and in places where a decent library 
was never available. Such claim to indulgence is sel- 
dom admitted, aiKl the reader very pertinently enquires 
why a writer should ever undertake a work for whi^ 
he was not in every way fully equi{ 4 >ed. Kcvertheless, 
I mention the circumstances, as tjl^ m^y explain, 
if th^ cannot justify, the shoftcomiiws of the work. 
The time of the present writer is not his own, and the 
charge of a Bengal District with an area of oyer six 
thousand square miles and s (copulation of over thfen 
inillioos, leaves little leisure for other work. To arra^O 
my materinl^ nnder theqe qircMmstancys, has been an 
arduous task, and 1 can only afric the indnigoit eon- 
siderattoia of my leaders for any errors and dqfects 
wbkh nay Jhnte crept into this work. 

Mmumna itortin; \ 

Bwoia., I R, C. DUTT. 

ijSi Aiigmt iKt. ) 


VQL. n,— RATIOKAUSftC Adi 

A GREAT work Im been recen^ conpleted. An 
Ei^lisb translation of die Rig Veda Sanhit^ whldh ww 
co ngiiB f pr j by Dr. H. H. Wflaoii nwny y«Rira«fiAhAP 
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lately been brought to completion by Professor E. B. 
Cowell of Cambridge, and Mr. W. F. Webster. I only 
regret I had not the advantage of consulting the last 
portions of this work before my chapters on the Vedic 
Age passed through the press. 

' Dr. Wilson’s translation is based, as is well known, 
mainly on S&yana’s interpretation of the Veda. SAyana 
has his mistakes, but is invaluable in spite of them, and 
no translator can afford to overlook or to neglect the 
traditional Hindu interpretation of the ancient Hindu 
work. The most recent as well as the most scholarlike 
translation of the Rig Veda is the German translation 
of Ludwig ; and his translation comes closer to Sftyana 
than many previous attempts to translate the Veda 
into European languages. 

The literature of the second or Epic Age has not 
received the same degree of attention as the Veda. 
With regard to the Epics themselves, it will probably 
ever remain a hopeless task to separate the portions 
which are genuine and ancient from those which are later 
additions. The whole of the Mah&bhflrata and the 
R&mftyana, as we find them now, has been recast in mod- 
ern Sanscrit, and language therefore is no indication as to 
the daftes of the different portions. Nevertheless, patient 
criticism and a careful comparison with the contem> 
poraneous literature of the Epic or Br&hmana Period can 
effect much. And it is possible by such means to 
point to many details in the History, the Geography, 
the Religious beliefs, and the Social customs narrated in 
the Epics, wldch are undoubtedly of an ancient age.' 

Many of the Brfthmanas and A'ran3rakes have been 
edited, and some have been translated. The old and 
genuine Upanishads have been several times published 
in India with vernacular translations, and since the days 
of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, several of them have been 
tanslated into European languages from the original 
Sanscrit Professor Max Muller’s translation of them 
in a collected form is the latest, — and will be useiiil to 
Elfish readers. 

*nie third, or Eatitma/istic Age, forms thp sahjnet of 
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the present volume. For an account of the Hindu life 
and social manners of this period, the Dhannu S&stras 
and the Greek accounts of India should be read together. 
In the Dharma S&stras we see the ancient Hindus as 
tliey saw themselves, in the Greek accounts we see them 
as others saw them. In the former the Hindus paint 
themselves, in the latter they • are painted by civilized 
and careful and friendly foreigners. There is a close re- 
semblance between the two pictures, — and a comparison 
of them gives us a correct and very favourable idea of 
the ancient Hindus, their manners, and their civilization. 

Hindu Philosophy, properly so-called, is to be found 
in the Mental Philosophy of Kapila and the Logic of 
Gautama. The former has received much attention in 
Europe, and some of the latest systems of German and 
French Philosophy are a reproduction, fn a moi^e ela- 
borate form, of the Sknkhya Philosophy of Ancient 
India. Hindu Logic has not received the same atten- 
tion from scholars, and there is room for researches on 
this subject • It is to be hoped that the want will be 
soon supplied, and that duly qualified scholars will 
give us a thorough exposition of Hindu logic, based 
on the ancient text and commentaries. 

My account of Buddhism has been condensed as 
far as possible, — but nevertheless fills af good portion 
of the present volume. It is essential, however, to grasp 
the principles of the religion, in order to comprehend 
the history of India during eight centuries, during which 
Buddhism w^ the prevailing religion of India. It is 
still the prevailing religion of Asia, and recent tesearehes 
disclose to os its intimate connexion with thereligion of 
Europe. In treating this subject, I have followed the 
same metlmd as in the other portions of my work, and 
have furnished ^ my readers with copious extracts from 
the texts on which my conclusions are based. 

In conclusion, it is my pleasing duty to acknowledge 
the help which I received, while this second volume 
WM passing through the press, from my esteemed 
friends, Mr. G. A. Grierson, of the Bengal Civil j^rviOe, 
nnd/oodit Hara Prasad Sastri, M.A., Ubmrian to tint 
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BcMgal Governmeoit. As labourers in the field of 
Indian antiquities, both these scholars are doing useful 
and valuable work, and they have kindly and cordially 
rendered help to a fellow«labourer in the same field. 
1 ah) indebted to them for many valuable hints and 
much useful information. 

One more honored name 1 may be permitted to add. 
My sincere acknowledgments are due to Sir Steuart 
Bayley for the great interest he has evinced in my un- 
sunbitious little work, and for the very kind and 
favourable reception with which he has honored the 
'first volume. 

SlYMCMSlMO DiSTKICT, \ 

Bbnoal; j. K. C. OUTT. 

1 st fumt 18891 ) 


VoL. III.— Buddhist and Pauranik Ages. 

It is with mingled feelings of pleasure and unfeigned 
!-diffidence that I now place this completed work before 
'the public The great task of compiling for the first time 
a connected and clear history of the Ancient Hindus 
requires greater leisure and more extensive reading 
than 1 can lay claim to. If ears of study, often interrupt- 
ed, enabled me however to grasp the l^iog facts, and 
during the last three years 1 have worked continuously 
in moments spared from official duties to arrange these 
facts in tbtir present shape. The first chapters on Che 
Vedic Age wem commenced in April iSfiy, the last 
ckapteirs.OR Pauranik Age have been revised in 
Mcrch ifipa The work, such as it is, is now placed in 
.the hewads of my iodalgeot countrymen for wb<m it has 
bean written. 

The reception which my countrymen have given to 
the earlier 'volumes has surpassed my most sanguine 
expcctationa The entire edition of a thousand copies 
has been nearly exhausted before the Child volume 
, b. out. and a second edition has been catted for, aad 
, drill be shortly taken in hand. BCon .gretMylpg to 
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me were the requests which urere made to me. ud 
which have been gladly acceded to. for permissioiito 
translate the work into the vernaculars of Bombay, 
Madras, and the North-Western Provinces. And eqeiU- 
ly encouraging to me were the numerous enquiries, con- 
gratulations and expressions of sympathy which I have 
received from all parts of India, testifying to the /in- 
terest which has been taken in this somewhat novel 
venture. I am too keenly aware of the imperfections 
of ray rude attempt, to ascribe the success of the work 
to its merits ; and I can only suppose therefore that 
the demand for a readable handbook of this nature was 
so great among my countiymen, that they have con- 
sented to accept the at tide even from such a duasy 
woikman as myself. 

I take this opportunity also to thanldiilly acknow- 
ledge the valued opinions, notices and reviews with 
which many scholars in this country and in l^rope 
ha\’e honored this work. A popular work of this 
nature can scarcely be acceptable to sdiolars who have 
devoted their lifetime to all the minutiae of Indian anti- 
quities, and I feel therefore all the more grateful for 
the cordial and favourable acceptance (too favourable for 
its merits), which it has received at their hands. My 
sincere acknowledgments are doe to Doctors Roth, 
Weber, Max Muller, and several other scholars. 

Of greater value to me than these favourable notices 
are the criticisms of some of these scholars on certain 
portions of my work, and it is due to my readers that 
I should indicate the main ppints on whi^ my views 
have not always received assent It is necessary to 
do tins, if only to guard my readers from acccq^ng 
my-cenduMon in all cases, and to induce fliem to form 
their own judgments on the facts. 

Scholars bdonging to the orthodox sectioo of my 
cx>ttntrymen have not always accepted my account of 
Vedie civilisation. Life in the Vedic Age, they Ixdd, 
^vaa more **q>iritoat,’* more pious and contamsmtivn in 
Its tone and cbaraeter, and Ch^ are scaraely pinepansd 
to epeofC my aeeomit of the rude selfeMiarnou urt 
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boisterous greed for conquests of the Vedic wariiors. 
On the other hand, some European scholars think that 
1 have represented Vedic civilization in too favourable 
a light. M. Barth, who did me the honour of favour- 
ably noticing in Paris my chapters on the Vedic Period, 
when they first appeared in the Calcutta Review, 
expressed his opinion that my account should be ac- 
cepted with some degree of caution. And Dr. Kern, 
who has published a favourable review of the first 
volume of the present work in a Dutch journal, states 
that opinion is divided as to the character of the Vedic 
civilization. Some scholars delight in describing all 
that was robust and manly and straightforward in the 
character of the Vedic Hindus, while others pourtray 
their coarseness and imperfections. Dr. Kern is of 
opinion that 1 have adhered to the first school of 
opinion, but that the truth lies midway. 

I am not aware that I have tried to keep back the 
robust rudeness — coarseness, if you like — of the civiliza- 
tion of the Vedic Age. But I confess, that like most 
modern Hindus, subject to all the drawbacks of a later 
and more artificial civilization, I feel a warm apprecia- 
tion for the manly freedom of ancient Hindu civiliza- 
tion and life. I have sought to pourtray this prominently 
in my account of the Vedic Period ; and in my descrip- 
tion of later ages, I have not hesitated to point out, 
emphatically and repeatedly, how much we lack in all 
that was healthy and free, unrestricted and life-giving 
in the ancient Hindu institutions and social rule& It 
is a truth which we Hindus need bear in mind. 

Coming now to the Epic Age. scholars are generally 
agreed that the caste system of India first took its rise 
in this period. But here again we should ever re- 
member that caste rules, with all their potential evils, 
served in this early period as a sort of moral code 
for the Aryan Hindus, and tended to unite them by 
classing them in three great sections, with sanction for 
inter-caste marriage and religious instruction for alL 
The caste-system of the Epic Period was no more like 
Ithe system of to-day than the Feudal institutions of 
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the middle ages, which had their object and their use, 
were like the baronial oppression of the i8th century 
in France. As it was neither possible nor desirable 
under changed circumstances to restore the old' institu- 
tion of the middle ages, the living nations of Europe 
swept away its debased and oppressive substitute which 
flourished down to the last century. 

In the second volume of the present work I have 
treated of the Rationalistic Period, and of the rise of 
Buddhism which took place in this period. My appre- 
ciation of Buddhism has been criticised and many 
friendly critics have reminded me that Buddhist pre- 
cepts, literally obeyed, would not hold the world to- 
gether, but would lead nations to subjection, to inaction, 
and to beggary. This is not the place to enter into a 
controversy on the subject, but 1 may be permitted to 
point out that a religion cannot be criticised in this 
spirit, and that the teachings of the pure-souled Jesus 
have not been thus criticised. He, too, recommended a 
relinquishment of the world, and unresisting submission 
to wrongs and injuries, but neither he nor Gautama in- 
tended that men should cease to be men. Religion 
holds before us great models and perfect ideals of 
virtues, like charity, love and unselfishne.<;s ; and these 
ideals, conveyed in precepts or commandments, legends 
or parables, have their effect on our moral nature and 
on our actions in our eternal and selfish struggle in 
this world. Let us be candid then, and concede that 
Gautama’s ideals were lofty and holy ; that his message 
of the equality of men, proclaimed to the caste-stricken 
people of India, was large-h&arted and benevolent ; 
and that his religion, which imparts moral lessons to a 
third of the world’s population, is beautiful andjgreat 

On another and a more delicate point, 1 expected 
my position would be assailed. My account of the his- 
torical connection between Buddhism and the rise of 
Christianity has been questimied. But enough, 1 hrfld, 
has been discovered to prove that connexion, and we 
can afford calmly to await the result of future re- 
searches. ) do not hesitate to maintain, though fei^ 
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Christian writeVs will ^;ree with me, that the world 
owes to India that higher system of ethics and nobler 
Code of morality which distinguish the modern religion 
from the religions of the ancient world. 

In the present volume I have treated of the Buddhist 
and the Pauranik Age. The edicts of Asoka have 
thrown a flood of tight on his administration and his 
times ; and numerous other inscriptions, which have 
been read, elucidate many facts relating to the regal 
dynasties of the different provinces of India. But for 
an account of the people, their customs, law.s and 
manners, we must turn to the code of Manu and to the 
account of the Chinese travellers. When we have 
comp.)red these two records, we know how the Hindus 
saw themselves, and how they were seen by others. 

The Pauranik Age opens with the sixth century 
A.D., when there was a renaissance in literature, science 
and religion. This opinion which is now held by most 
scholars is not, however, acceded to i>y all My kind 
critic Dr. Biihler has pointed out that the K&vya litera* 
ture flourished during the early centuries of the Chris* 
tian Era ; that Chandragupta 11 and his father Samudra- 
gupta of the Gupta dynasty were celebrated patrons 
of poetry and learning in the 5th and 4th centuries 
A.D. ; and that it cannot therefore be asserted that 
there was a renaissance in Sanscrit literature in the 
€th Century A.D. 

I have in the present volume admitted all the facts 
kindly pointed out by my learned critic, but I demur 
to his conclusion. KAvya literature no doubt had its 
commencement in the 4th and 5th centuries of tire 
Christian Era, just as modem English poetry h«l its 
commencement with Chaucer and Gower, nermr>> 
fheless, the 6th century A.D., which I take to be the 
era of Vikramftditya and Khlidlsa, mariced a real 
revival and renaissance of Sanscrit lttcsBtnt«;.aa the age 
of Elkabeth'and Shakespeare marked aseal^ mviml clf 
•English Utemture. It was the comtneocximenk of A 
flew epoch, marked by an upheaviri of the mktional 
Inind 
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In order properly to comprehend the subsequent 
history of the national mind in the Pauranik Age, we 
must compare the Dharma S^stras and the Pauranik 
literature with the account of the Hindus from the 
discriminating and friendly pen of Alberuni. This I 
have attempted to do specially in the two closing 
chapters of the work, and the impression which is left 
on the mind is one of sadness. An unhealthy supersti- 
tion and social system warped the national mind and 
paralyzed the national vigour. Worshippers were di- 
vorced from religious learning, warriors were divided 
from the people, professions and sects were disunited 
for ever and enfeebled. Men were subjected to unmean- 
ing restrictions and hurtful rules ; women were encourag- 
ed to perish on the pyre. A monopoly of knowledge 
was established, social and religious freedom was extin- 
guished, and the lamp of national life was quenched 
with the light of freedom and of knowledge. The 
Hindu who can deservedly boast of the religion of the 
Upanishads and the ethics of Gautama Buddha, owes 
it to Truth and to History to confess to the degeneracy 
of later times. I have not sought to suppiess this 
sadder portion of our national story ; rather have 1 
tried to tell it fully and impressively, so that we may 
now learn to turn to a brighter page of our national 
existence. If the present work contributes in any 
degree tow'ards this result, if it helps us to sink our 
social disunion, to cast asunder hurtful restrictions, 
and to turn towards that unpolluted stream of life- 
giving religion, morality and knowledge which are our 
birthright, my labours, humble and unworthy as they 
are, have not been altogether in vain. 

Mymknsinc District, \ 

I R. C DUTT. 

14M Mank 1890. ) 
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EPOCHS AND DATES. 

The History of Ancient India is a history of thirty 
centuries of human culture and progress. It divides 
itself into several distinct periods, each of which, for 
length of years, will compare with the entire history of 
many a modern people. 

Other nations claim an equal or even a higher anti- 
quity than the Hindus. The Egyptians have records 
on their everlasting monuments of a civilization which 
goes beyond three thousand years before Christ. As- 
syrian scholars have claimed an equally remote anti- 
quity for the Shumiro-Accadian civilization of Chaldea, 
which is said to have flourished over a thousand years 
before Nineveh and Babylon were founded. The 
Chinese, too, have a history which dates from about 
2400 B. C. For India, modern scholars have not 
claimed a higher antiquity than 2,000 B. C., though 
future researches may require an extension of this 
date. 

But there is a difference between the records of 
the Hindus and the records of other nations. The 
hieroglyphic records of the ancient Egyptians yield 
little information beyond the names of kings and 
pyramid-builders, and accounts of dynasties and wars. 
The cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria and Babylon 
tell us* much the same story. And even ancient 
Chinese records died little light on the gradual pro- 
gress of human'culture and civilization. 

Ancient Hindu works are of a different character. 
If they are defective in some respects, as they un- 
doabt^Iy are, they are defective as accounts of 
^naains, of wars, of so-called historical incidents. 
On tiia odigr band they give us a full, connected, and ' 
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clear account of the advancement of civilization, of 
the progress of the human mind, such as we shall 
seek for in vain among the records of any other equally 
ancient nation. The literature of each period is a 
perfect picture*->-a photograph, if we may so call it — 
of the Hindu civilization of that period. And the 
works of successive peiiods form a complete history 
of Hindu civilization for over three thousand years, 
80 full, so clear, that he who runs may read. 

Inscriptions on stone and writings on papyri are 
recorded with a design to commemorate passing 
events. The songs and hymns and philosophical and 
religious effusions of a people are an unconscious and 
true reflection of its civilization and its thought. The 
earliest effusions of the Hindus were not recorded in 
writing,— they are, therefore, full and unrestricted, — 
they are a natural and true expression of the nation’s 
thoughts and feelings. They were preserved, not on 
stone, but in the faithful memory of the people, who 
handed down the great heritage from century to century 
with a scrupulous exactitude which, in modern days, 
would be considered a miracle. 

Scholars who have studied the Vedic hymns, histori* 
cally, arc aware that the materials they afford for 
constructing a history of civilization, are fuller and 
truer than any accounts which could have been re- 
corded, on stone or papyri. And those who have 
pursued Hindu literature through the different periods 
of Hindu history, are equally aware that it forms 
a complete and comprehensive story of the progress 
and gradual modifications of Hindu civilization, thought 
and religion for over three thousand years. And 
the philosophical historian of human civilization need 
not a Hindu to think that the Hindus have pre» 
served the fullest, the clewest, and the truest materials 
for his work. 

We wish not to be misunderstood. We have made 
the foregoing remarks simply with a view to remove 
the very common and very erroneous impression that 
•Ancient India has no history worth studying, no 
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connected and reliable chronicle of the past which would 
be interesting or instructive to the modem reader. 

Ancient India has a connected story to tdl, and 
so far from being uninteresting, its special feature 
is its intense attractiveness. We read' in that ancient 
story how a gifted Aryan . people, separated by 
circumstances from the outside world, worked out their 
civilization amidst natural and climatic conditions which 
were peculiarly favourable.. We note their intellectual 
discoveries age after age ; we watch their religious 
prepress and developments through successive cen* 
turies ; we mark their political career, as they gradual- 
ly expand over India and found new kingdoms and 
dynasties ; we observe their struggles against priest- 
ly domination, their successes and their failures ; we 
study with interest their great social and religious 
revolutions and their far-reaching consequences. And 
this great story of a nation’s intellectual life— more 
thrilling in Its interest than any tale which Shaharzadi 
told — is nowhere broken and nowhere disconnected. 
The great causes which led to great social and religious 
changes are manifest to the reader, and he follows the 
gradual development of Hindu civilization through 
thirty centuries without a break o<* interruption. 

The very shortcomings of Hindu civilization, as 
compared with the younger civilization of Greece or 
Rome, have their lessons for the modem reader. The 
story of our successes is not more instructive than the 
story of our failures. The hymns of Visv&mitra, the 
philosophy of Kapila and the poetry of KAliddsa have 
no higher lessons for the modern reader than the 
deep causes which led to the decadence of our political 
life and the ascendancy of priests. The story of the 
religious rising of > tiM people under the leadership of 
Gautama Buddlm is not more instructive than the 
causes which account for the absence of any pollticat 
rising among the people, the absence of any efforts after 
popular fire^om. fond the great heights .to which the 
genius of Rr&hmans and Ksbatriyas soared in the^ 
infoticy of 4he worid’s mtellectual life are not more* 
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suggestive and not more instructive than the absence 
of genius in the people at large in their ordinary pursuits 
and trades, — in mechanical inventions and maritime 
discoveries, in sculpture, architecture and arts, in mani- 
festations of popular life and the assertion of popular 
power. 

The history of the intellectual and religious life of 
the ancient Hindus is matchless in its continuity, its 
fulness, and its philosophical truth. But the historian 
who only paints the current of that intellectual life 
performs half his duty. There is another and a sadder 
portion of Hindu history, — and it is necessary that this 
portion of the story, too, .should be faithfully told. 

We have said before that the history of Ancient 
India divides itself into several distinct and long 
periods or epochs. Each of these periods has a 
distinct liteiature, and each has a civilization peculiar 
to it, which modified itself into the civilization of the 
next period under the operation of great political 
and social causes. It is desirable that we should, at 
the outset, give a brief account of these historical 
epochs and the great historical events by which they 
are marked. Such an outline-account of the different 
periods will make our readers acquainted with the plan 
and scope of this work, and will probably help them 
to grasp more effectually the details of each period 
when we come to treat them more fully. We begin 
with the earliest period, v^., that of Aryan settlements 
in the Punjab. The hymns of the Rig Veda furnish 
us with the materials for a history of this period. 


FIRST EPOCH. 

In this priceless volume, we find the Hindu Aryans 
as conquerors and settlers on the banks of the Indus 
and its five branches ; and India beyond the Sutlej was 
almost unknown to them. They came as a conquering 
race, full of the self-assertion and vigour of a young 
Mtional life, with a strong love of actira and a capacity 
ror active enjoyments. They were, in this respect; far 
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removed from the contemplative and passive Hindus 
of later days ; they rejoiced in wealth and cattle and 
pasture-fields ; and they carved out, with their strong 
right arm, new possessions and realms from the ab- 
origines of the soil, who vainly struggled to maintain 
their own against the invincible conquerors. Thus, the 
period was one of wars and conquests against J:he ab- 
origines ; and the Aryan victors triumphantly boast of 
their conquests in their hymns, and implore their gods 
to bestow on them wealth and new possessions, and to 
destroy the barbarians. Whatever was bright and 
cheerful and glorious in the aspects of nature struck 
the Aryans with admiration and gladness, and such 
manifestations of nature were worshipped and invoked 
as gods. 

It is needless to say that the entire body of Aryans 
was then a united community, and the only distinction 
of castes was between the Aryans and the aborigines. 
Even the distinction between professions was not very 
marked ; and the sturdy lord of many acres, who 
ploughed his fields and owned large herds in times of 
peace, went out to defend his village or plunder the 
aborigines in times of war, and often composed spirited 
hymns to the martial god Indra in his hours of devo- 
tion. There were no temples and no idols ; each patri- 
arch of a family lighted the sacrificial fire in his own 
hearth, and offered milk and rice offerings, or animals, 
or libations of the Soma jqice to the fire, and invoked 
the “ bright” gods for blessings, and health, and wealth 
for himself and his children. .Chiefs of tribes were 
kings, and had their priests to perform sacrifices and 
utter the hymns for them ; but there was no prie.stly 
^te, and no royal caste. The people were free^ enjoy- 
ing the freedom which belongs to vigorous pastoral 
and agricultural tribes. 

What is the date of this period of Aryan settle- 
ments in the Punjab ? Colebrooke, who was the first 
: discoverer of the Vedas for European readers, fixed the 
fsttrtMuth century as die date when th^ were finallv 
compiled aad arrange. And as all scholars allow five 
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or six centuries for the expansion of the Aryans along 
the Indus and its five tributaries, we may fix the dates 
of the first period at 2,000 to 1400 B. C. Professor 
Max Muller, in his latest works, allows i»50o B. C. as 
the date when the Vedas, such as we now have them, 
were composed,* or 1,500 to 1,000 B. C. as the period 
when they were composed and finally arranged. In 
another work he states : “ Four thousand years ago (or 
it may be earlier) the Aryans, who had travelled south- 
wards to the rivers .of the Punjab called him Dyaush 
Pit& or Heavenly Father.”+ 

Professor Weber allows a thousand years for the 
^ occupying, subjecting to complete cultivation, and 
Br&hmanising the immense tract of land*’ from the 
Indus to the Gunduck. With this argument we agree ; 
but the Professor is wrong when he fixes 500 B. C. as 
the time when the Hindus settled on the Gunduck. 
We will shew that they founded the kingdom of the 
Videhas by that river about 1,000 B. Cn and the Aryans 
must have first crossed ^he Indus about 2,000 B. C. 

Professor Whitney gives 2,000 to 1,500 B. C. for the 
Rig Veda hymns, and Dr. Martin Haug allows 2,000 
to 1,400 B. C. for those hymns, while, for the earliest of 
them he claims a still remoter date. It is unnecessary 
to cite the authority of other scholars ; we think we 
agree with the general opinion on the subject when we 
fix 2,000 to 1400 B. C. for the first ^riod of Hindu his- 
torjb And, for the sake of convenience, we will call 
thiffTCciod the Fiedtc Period. 


SECOND EPOCH. 

When once the Hindu Aryans had come as as the 
Sutlej, they did not lose much time in crossing filial 
river and pouring down in numbers in the valley of 
the Ganges. We have rare mention of the Ganges 
and the Jumna in the* Rig Veda, shewing that th^ 
were not yet generally known to the Hindus in the 
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first or Vedic Period, although adventurous colonists 
must liave issued out of the Punjab and settled in 
the shores of those distant rivers. Such settlements 
must have multiplied in the second period, until, in 
the coarse of some centuries, the entire valley of the 
Ganges, as far down as modern Tirhoot, ‘was the seat 
of powerful kingdoms and nationalities, who cultivated 
science and literature in their schools of learning, and 
developed new forms of religion and of civilization 
widely different from those of the-Vedic Period. 

Among the nations who flourished in the Gangetic 
valley, the most renowned have left their names in the 
epic literature of India. The Kurus had their kingdom 
round about modern Delhi. The Panch&las settled 
further to the south-east, round about modern Kanouj. 
The Kosalas occupied the spacious country between 
the Ganges and the Gunduck, which includes modern 
Oudh ; the Videhas lived beyond the Gunduck, in what 
is now known as Tirhoot; and the K&sls settled 
down near and about modern Benares. These were 
the most renowned nations of the second period, though 
other less powerful nationalities also flourished and 
extended their kingdoms from time to time. 

When the first Kurus and Panch&las settled in the 
Doab, they gave indications of a vigorous national 
life, and their internecine wars form the subject of the 
first national Epic of India, the Mah&bhArata. And al> 
though this work, in its present shape, is the production 
of a later age~-or rather of later ages — yet, even in its 
present form, it preserves indications of tihat rude and 
sturdy vigour and warlike jealousies which must have 
charactnpised the early conquerers of the Gangetic 
valley, ' The Hindus did not, however, live many cen- 
turies in Hie soft climate of this valley before losing 
their vigoot and manliness, as they gain^ in learning 
and civilizatioa. As they drifted down the river th^ 
manifested less and less of the vigour of cmiquering races. 
The npyal courts of ihe Videhas and the KfeAs were 
leatnod and enlightened, but contemporaiy Hteratuif 
does' not bear witness to their warlike qnsKtieai, 
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Kosalas, too, were a polished nation, but the tradi- 
tions of that nation, preserved in the second national 
Epic of India, the Rimliyana, (in its present form, a pro- 
duction of later ages,) shew more devotion to social 
and domestic duties, obedience to priests, and regard 
for religious forms, than the sturdy valour and the fiery 
jealousies of the Mah&bh&rata. 

This gradual enervation of the Hindus was the cause 
of the most important results in religious and social 
rules. Religion changed its spirit. The manly but 
simple hymns with which the sturdy conquerors of the 
Punjab had invoked nature-gods scarcely commended 
themselves to the more effete and more ceremonious 
Hindus of the Gangetic valley. The hymns were still 
repeated, but lost their meaning and sense, and vast 
ceremonials and observances took the place of simple 
forms. The priestly class increased in number and in 
influence, until they formed a hei editary caste of their 
own. The kings and warriors of the Gangetic valley 
lived in more splendid courts, and had more gorgeous 
surroundings than the simple agricultural warriors of 
the Punjab, and soon separated themselves from the 
people and formed a caste of their own. The mass of 
the people — the Vaisyas or Visas of the Rig Veda— be- 
came more lifeless than their forefathers in the Punjab, 
and wore, without a protest, the chains which priests 
and warriors — the Br&hmans and the Kshatriyas — threw 
around them. And as subjection means demoraliza- 
tion, the people in Hindu kingdoms never afterwards 
became what the people in ancient and modern Europe 
have striven to be. And .lastly, the aborigines who were 
subjugated and had adopted the Aryan civilization 
formed the low caste of Sfldras, and were declared unfit 


to perform the Aryan religious rites or to acquire 
religious knowledge. 

Such was the origin of the Caste-systeqi in India, in 
the second period of Hindu history. The system 
arose out of weakness and lifelessness among the 
people, and, to a certain extent, it has perpetuate ,t^t 
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It will be observed that this Second Period was a 
period of the submission of the people under the 
Br^lhmans and the Kshatriyas, and of the submission 
of the Kshatriyas themselves under the Br&hmans. 
At the close of the period, however, there appears 
to have been a reaction, and the proud Ksha* 
triyas at last tried to shake off the galling yoke,, and to 
prove their equality with the Brahmans in learning and 
religious culture. Wearied with the unmeaning rituals 
and ceremonials prescribed by priests, the Kshatriyas 
started new speculations and bold enquiries after the 
truth. The effort was unavailing. The priests remained 
supreme. But the vigorous speculations which the Ksha- 
triyas started form the only redeeming portion of the 
inane and lifeless literature of this period. And these 
speculations remained as a heritage of the nation, and 
formed the nucleus of the Hindu philosophical sys- 
tems and religious revolutions of a later day. 

It was in this period of Aryan expansion in the 
Gangetic valley that the Rig Veda and the three other 
Vedas,— S&man, Yajus and Atharvan — were finally 
arranged and compiled. Then followed another class 
of compositions known as the Br&hmanas, and devoted 
to sacrificial rites ; and these inane and verbose com- 
positions reflect the enervation of the people and the 
dogmatic pretensions of the priests of the age. The 
custom of retirement from the world into forest life, 
which was unknown in the earlier ages, sprang up, and 
the last portions of the Br&hmanas are A'ranyakas 
devoted to forest rites. And laetly the bold specula- 
tions ^ started by Kshatriyas are known as the 
Upanishads, and form the last portions of the literature 
of this period, and close the so-called Revealed Literature 
of India. 

Dr. H. H. Wilson, when reviewing Professor Max 
Muller's great work on Sanskrit literature thirty years 
i%o, declared that a period of five centuries was not too- 
l<»g to account for the great political, social and rel{* 
giom dianges which occurred in this period. And 
Wilson was rig^t Minthin this^riod the vallqr of tfak 
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Ganges, as far as Tirhoot, was cleared, colonised, and 
Hindu-ized, and formed the sites of powerful kingdoms. 
Religious observances were vastly elaborated ; social 
rules were changed ; the caste-system was formed ; the 
supremacy of priests was established and confirmed, and 
ultimately questioned by the Kshatriyas ; and lastly, 
within this age, a varied and voluminous literature was 
recorded. The period may, therefore, be supposed to 
have extended approximately from 1400 to 1,000 B. C. 

One or two facts may be cited here which confirm 
these dates. The central historical fact of this period 
was a great war between the Kurus and the Panch4las 
which forms, the subject of the Mahkbhirata, and of 
which we shall have something to say further on. The 
central literary fact of this period was the compilation 
of the Vedas. Tradition and the Epic itself inform us 
that the compiler of the Vedas was a contemporary of 
the war ; but we may accept or reject this as we like. 
We will examine these two facts separately. 

Tradition, again, has it that when the Vedas were 
compiled, the position of the solstitial points was 
observed and recorded to mark the date. The Jyotisha 
in which this observation is now found is a late work, 
not earlier than the third century before Christ, but the 
observation was certainly qnade at an ancient date, and 
Bentley and Archdeacon Pratt — both able mathemati- 
cians^have gone over the calculation and found that 
it was made in i,i8i B C. 

Much has been written of late in Europe, America, 
and India, against the value of this discovery, but 
we have found nothing in these discussions which 
goes against the genuineness of the astronomical obser< 
vation. We are inclined to believe that the observa- 
tion marks approximately the true date of the final 
compilation of the Vedas ; and as the work of compt- 
iation probably occupied numerous teachers for genera- 
tions together, we may suppose that the Vedas were 
Complied during the 14th and 13th ceqturies B.C And 
tMs date falls within tiie period which we have assigned 
for the second epoch. 
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Now with regard to the Kuru-Panch&la War. The 
annals of different kingdoms in India allude to this 
ancient war. and some of these annals are not unre* 
liable. The founder of Buddhism lived in the sixtli 
century B C., and we learn from the annals of Magadha 
that 35 kings reigned between the Kuru-Panehftia Waf 
and the time of Buddha. Allowing 20 years to each 
reign, this would place the war in the 13th century B.C. 

Again we know from coins, that Kanishka ruled in 
Kashmir in the first century A.D , and his successor 
Abhimanyu probably reigned towards the close of that 
century. The historian of Kashmir informs us that 
52 kings reigned for 1,266 years from the time of the 
Kuru Panch&la War to the time of Abhimanyu, and 
this would place the war in the 12th century B.C. 

We do not ask the reader to accept any of the parti- 
cular dates given above. It is almost impossible to 
’ fix any precise date in the History of India before 
Alexander the Great visited the land ; and we may well 
hestitate, even when astronomical calculations point to 
a particular year or historical lists point to a particular 
century. All that we ask, and all that we are entitled 
to ask, is that the reader will now find it possible to 
accept the fact that the Vedas were finally compiled 
and the Kuru Panch&la War was fought some time 
about the 13th century or the 12th century B. C. 

And, if the Kuru Panch&la War was fought in the 
13th century B. C. (/.a, about a century before the 
Trojan War), it is impossible to fix a date later than 
1400 B C. for the commencenvsnt of the second epoch 
of which we are speaking. For at the time of the 
Kuru Panc^a War, the tracts round modem Delld 
and Kanouj were the seats of powerful nations who 
had developed a civilization and literature of their own. 
And two centuries most be allowed between the date 
when the Aryans issued out of the Punjab and the date 
when these results had been achieved in Ae Gangetie 
valley. 

To accept 1400 B.C as the datd '«d)eaf 'the Aryans 
insoed out. of the Punjab, is to oonfirm the dates w# 
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have given (2,oco to 1400 B. C.) for the first epoch, 
the Vedic Period. 

Again, many of the Brihmanas contain internal evi- 
dence that they were composed at the time or after the 
time of the Kurus and the PanchS.las. We may, there- 
fore, suppose these to have been composed in the 13th 
and I2th centuries B.C. And the Upanishads, which 
mark the close of Brfihmana literature, were composed 
about the 1 1 th century B. C. Janaka, the King of 
the Videhas, gave a start to the Upanishads ; we may, 
therefore, suppose the Videhas and the Koshalas to have 
flourished about 1,200 to 1,000 B. C-, as the Kurus and 
the Panchfllas flourished about 1,400 to 1,200 B. C. 

For the sake of convenience we will call this second 
period the Epic Period. It was the period when the 
nations described in the national Epics of India lived 
and fought ; when the Kurus and the Panch&las, the 
Kosalas, and the Videhas held sway along the valley of 
the Ganges. 


THIRD EPOCH. 

The Third Epoch is, perhaps, the most brilliant period 
of Hindu history. It was in this period that the 
Aryans issued out of the Gangetic valley, spread them- 
selves far and wide, subj ugated and occupied the whole 
of India, and introduced Hindu civilization and found- 
ed Hindu kingdoms as far as the southernmost limits 
of India. Magadha which was already known to the 
Hindus in the Epic Period was completely Hindu-ized in 
the Third Epoch ; and the young and powerful kingdom 
founded here soon eclipsed and then subjugated all the 
ancient kingdoms of the Gangetic valley. The descen- 
dants of the proud races who had fought the Epic wars 
in Jthe Ganges valley, the descendants of the older and ■ 
sturdier races who had 6rst founded Aryan dominions 
in the Indus valley, — all quailed before this new and 
rising power. Chandragupta, the contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, brought the whole of Northern 
India, from the Punjab to Behar, under the rule of 
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Magadha ; and his grandson Asoka the Great, the pro- 
mulgator of Buddhism, was the greatest Emperor that 
ever ruled in India within the thirty centuries of Hindu 
independence. With the time of Asoka, the Third 
Epoch ends, and the Fourth or Buddhist Epoch begins. 

Aryan colonists penetrated to Bengal and introduced 
Hindu religion and civilization among the aborigines, 
but Bengal never made any mark in the history of 
Ancient India. The kingdoms founded in the south won 
greater distinction. The Andhras founded a powerful 
kingdom in the Deccan, founded great schools of learn- 
ing, and were destined, at a later period, to extend their 
sway over Northern India also. Further south, the 
Aryans came in contact with the old and imperfect 
Dravidian civilization. The more perfect Hindu civiliza- 
tion prevailed, and the Dravidians were Hindu-ized and 
founded kingdoms which became distinguished for learn- 
ing and power. The three sister-kingdoms of the Cholas, 
the Cheras, and the Pandyas made their mark before 
the third century B C., and KSnchi (Conjeveram), the 
capital of the Cholas, distinguished itself as the seat of 
Hindu learning at a later day. 

In the west the SaurSshtras (including Guzrat and 
the Maharatta country) received Hindu civilization 
from the Andhras of the Deccan ; while, beyond a strip 
of the sea. Ceylon was discovered, and formed a great 
resort of Hindu traders, until Asoka the Great sent his 
son to that land and converted the people to Buddhism. 
In the east, Buddhist pilgrims came atitl settled in Orissa 
and excavated caves in rocks centuries before Asoka. 

The practical and enterprising'spirit of the age shews 
itself in literature as well as in territorial conquests. 
The whole of the verbose teachings and rites of the 
Br&hmanas and A'ranyakas were condensed into Sutras 
or aphorisms so as to form handy manuals for the sacri- 
fice. Other Sfitras were framed for laying down the 
rules of domestic rites and social conduct Sfitra 
schools sprang up all over India, in the north and in the 
south, and works multiplied. Besides these religious 
works, phonetics, metre, grammar, and lexicons, weret 
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Studied, and Y&ska wrote his Nirukta, and P&nini his 
grammar, early in this period. And the construction 
of sacriBcial altars according to Bxed rules gave rise to 
geometry which was Brst discovered in India. 

And, lastly, the lessons of the Upanishads were not 
lost. The bold speculations started in these works were 
pursued, until Kapila arose in the ^hth or seventh cen- 
tury B. C. and started the Sin^a philosophy, — the 
first closely-reasoned system of mental philosophy 
known in the world. Other systems of philosophy 
were started by other thinkers, but the Sinkhya philo- 
sophy was destined to have the greatest influence on 
the future of India ; for Gautama Buddha was bom in 
the sixth century B. C., and he added to the cold 
logic of the S&nkhya philosophy a world-embracing 
sympathy and love for mankind which has made his 
religion the religion of a third of the human race. 

Buddhism spread slowly among the poor and the 
lowly, for it was a protest against caste-privileges, a 
religion of equality of men. It spread slowly — as 
Christianity spread in Europe in the early days — until 
Asoka embraced Buddhism in the third .century B. C., 
as Constantine the Great embraced the new mith in 
Europe. As in the case of Christianity, so in the case 
of Buddhism, it fast became a national religion under 
imperial favour, and from the third century B. C., the 
Fourth or Buddhist Epoch begins. 

Our readers will perceive that we have no difficulty in 
fixing the dates o*f the Third Epoch. Asoka the Great 
ascended the throne about 260 B. C., and held his great 
Buddhist Council to settle the Buddhist Scriptures 
about 242 B. C. Two such Councils had been held 
before, one in the year of Gautama’s death in 477 B. C., 
and one a hundred years after in 377 B. C But the 
Council held by Asoka in 242 B. C. finally settled the 
Scriptures, and the great Emperor then psomulgated 
them all over India, and beyond the limits of India. 
At Uiis date, therefore, 242 B. C., the Third Epoch ends, 
and the Fourth or Buddhist Epoch h^ns. And we 
•have seen before tiut tiie. Second Epooi .doses about 
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1,000 B. C. We may, therefore, date the Third Epoch 
from 1,000 B. C to 242 B. C. For the sake of conve- 
nience, we will call it the Rationalistic Period. 

The great political, literary, and religious incidents 
of the period require the wide space of seven centuries 
and a half that we have allotted, to the Epoch ; and all 
the facts that we know confirm these dates. Dr. H. 
H. Wilson considers that the first , incursions of the 
Aryans to the south began about i ,000 B. C., and we 
have adopted this date as the commencement of the 
Third Period. The dates which Dr. Buhler has given 
to the Sfitras of Gautama, Baudh&yana, and A'pas- 
tamba fall within the dates given above. Dr. Thibaut 
assigns the eighth century B. C. to the Sulva Sfitras or 
geometry. Writers on S&nkhya philosophy assign the 
eighth or seventh century B C. to Kapila’s philosophy, 
and Gautama Buddha lived, as we know, in the sixth 
century B. C. Chandragupta was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, and ascended the throne probably 
in 320 B. C., and his grandson, as we have seen before, 
became king sixty years later. 

These dates, which have been ascertained with tole- 
rable certainty, confirm the dates which we have accept- 
ed for the previous or the Epic Period. For, if the 
philosophy of Kapila, which was a distant and matured 
result of the Upanishads, was started in the eighth or 
seventh century, the Upanishads themselves must have 
been composed at least two centuries earlier. And 
we are presumably correct in assigning B. C. 1,000 for 
the Upanishads, — ^tbe works which closed the Efpic 
Period. * J 


FOURTH EPOCH. 

The epoch b^ns with the brilliant reign of Asoka 
the Great, who was the Emperor of Northern India, 
and publisned his edicts of humanity on stone pillars 
and on rocks all over Northern India, from Gujrat to 
OriMa. He prohituted the slaughter of animals, pro- 
vided medicu aid to men and cattle all over his empire,. 
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proclaimed the duties of citizens and members of 
families, and directed Buddhist missionaries to proceed 
to the ends of the earth, to mix with the rich and the 
poor, and to proclaim the truth. His inscriptions shew 
that he made treaties with Antioch of Syria, Ptolemy of 
Egypt, Antigonas of Macedon, Magas of Cyrene, and 
Alexander of Epiros, and sent missionaries to these 
kingdoms to preach the Buddhist religion. “ Both here 
and in foreign countries,” says Asoka, “ everywhere the 
people follow the doctrine of the religion of the Beloved 
of the Gods, wheresoever it reachclh.” “ Buddhist mis- 
sionaries/’ says a Christian wiiter,* ‘‘ preached in Syria 
two centuries before the teaching of Christ (which has 
so many moral points in common) was heard in North- 
ern Palestine. So true is it that every great historical 
change has had its forerunner.” 

The Maurya dynasty which had commenced with 
Asoka’s grandfather Chaudragupta about 320 B. C. 
did not last very long after the time of Asoka. It was 
followed by two short-lived dynasties, the Sunga and 
the Kslnva (183 to 26 B C.), and then the great Andhras 
who had founded a powerful empite in the South, con- 

S ruered Magadha and were masters of Northern India 
or four centuries and a half, B.C. 26 to A.D. 430. They 
were generally Buddhists, but respected Br&hmans and 
orthodox Hindus ; and throughout the Buddliist Epoch, 
the two religions flourished in India side by side, and 
persecution was almost unknown. The Andhras were 
succeeded by the great Gupta emperors who were 
supreme in India till about 500 A.D., and then their 
power was overthrown. The Guptas were generally or- 
thodox Hindus, but favoured Buddhism also, and made 
grants to Buddhist churches and monasteries. 

In the meantime India was the scene of continual 
foreign invasions. The Greeks of Bactria, expelled by 
Turanian invaders, entered India in the second and first 
centuries before Christ, founded kingdoms, introduced 
Greek civilization and knowledge, and had varied for- 


* Mahaff/, Aleouder’a Empire, Chapter XIU. 
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tunes in different parts of India for centuries after. 
They are said to have penetrated as far as Orissa. The 
Turanians themselves of the Yu-Chi tribe next invaded 
India, and gave a powerful dynasty to Kashmir ; and 
Kanishka the Yu>Chi king of Kashmir, had an ex- 
tensive empire in the first century A. D., which 
stretched from Kabul, and Kashgar, and Yarkand to 
Gujrat and Agra. He was a Buddhist, and held a great 
council of the Northern Buddhists in Kashmir. The 
Cambojians and other tribes of Kabul then poured into 
India, and were in their turn followed by the locust- 
hordes of the Huns, who spread over Western India in 
the fifth century A.D. India had no rest from foreign 
invasions for six or seven centuries after the time of 
Asoka the Great ; but the invaders, as they finally set- 
tled down in India, adopted the Buddhist religion, and 
formed a part of the people. 

Buddhism gradually declined during the centuries 
after the Christian era, much in the same way as the 
Hinduism of the Rig Veda had gradually become cor- 
rupted in the Epic Period when the Hindus had settled 
down in the Gangetic valley. Buddhist monks formed a 
vast and unmanageable body of idle priesthood, owning 
vast acres of land attached to each monastery, and feed- 
ing on the resources of the people ; and Buddhist cere- 
monials and forms bordered more and more on Buddba- 
worship and idolatry. A change was at hand ; and ■ 
that change was witnessed when Hindu genius and 
learning and a new form of Hinduism asserted them- 
selves in the sixth century after Christ, first in Ujjayinf, 
and then all over India. An effete form of Buddhism 
lingered on for some centuries in some parts of India 
after this ; but the Buddhist period may be said to close 
with the fifth century A.D. 

We find an uninterrupted series of Buddhist rock- 
cut caves, stfipas, chaityas or churches, and vi^ras or 
monasteries all over India, dating from the time of 
As<dm to the 5th century A.D^ but there are scarcely 
Uy specimens of Buddhist architecture of a later datd 
Temple-building and Hindu architecture flourish^* 
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from the sixth century A.D., to long after the Mahom- 
medan conquest. 

The most valuable portions of Buddhist literature 
left to us are the scriptures as finally settled in the 
Council of Asoka, and sent by him all over India 
and beyond India. These scriptures, preserved in the 
P&li language in Ceylon, form our best materials for 
the history of early Buddhism, while later forms of 
this literature have been found in Nepal, in Thibet, in 
China, in Japan, and in all Buddhist countries. 

We have said that Hinduism flourished in India side 
by side with Buddhism throughout the Buddhist Epoch. 
But Buddhism had a marked effect on Hinduism which 
cannot be mistaken. Buddhism had questioned the 
sacredness of the Vedas ; and the Hinduism of the 
Buddhist and subsequent times, — though nominally 
revering the Vedas,— shews a complete estrangement and 
emancipation from those ancient works. Hindu astro* 
nomy, mathematics, laws, and philosophical speculations 
had begun from the Vedas and the Vedic sacrifices, and 
belonged to different Vedic schools. But Hindu science 
and learning of the post-Buddhist age have no reliance 
on the Vedas, and do not belong to any Vedic school. 
Even the revived form of Hinduism of the sixth century 
and later ages is not a religion of Vedic sacrifices, 
but of worship of images and gods, unknown to the 
Vedas. 

The Code of Manu represents Hindu 'thought and 
manners of the Buddhist Epoch. It is based on the 
ancient Dharmasfitras or’social laws of the Rationalistic 
Period ; but while the Dharmasfitras belong to different 
Vedic schools, Manu’s Sanhit& knows of no such divi- 
sions and professes to be the law foir all Aryans; It is 
remarkable that even so late as Manu’s time, the whole 
Aryan population (leaving aside priests and soldiers^ 
Still formed one compact caste, the Vaisyas, and had not 
been disunited and divided into the numerous trade and 
profession castes of modem times. Manu’s mixed 
are mostly Hindii-ized aboriginal tribes. 

0 - For reasohs w}i{ch will 'appear from the foregoiog 
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remarks, we date the fourth, or Buddhist Pmod^ from 
242 B C. to 500 A.D. 


FIFTH EPOCH. 

The fifth or last Epoch of- Hindu history is the 
Epoch of Hindu revival, and cover seven centuries, 
from 500 A.D. to 1194 A.D., the date of the Mahom- 
medan conquest of Northern India. 

The period begins with great deeds in politics and 
literature. Foreign invaders had harassed India for 
centuries before, and at last a great avenger arose. 
Vikram&ditya the Great, of Ujjayin!, was the master of 
Northern India ; he beat back the invaders known as 
the Sakas in the great battle of Korur, and asserted 
Hindu independence. Hindu genius and literature 
revived under his auspices, and a new form of Hinduism 
asserted itself. 

The two centuries and a half commencing with the 
time of Vikram&ditya the Great (500 to 750 A.D.) may 
be called the Augustan era of later Sanscrit literature, 
and nearly all the great works which are popular in 
India to this day belong to this period. K&lid&sa wrote 
his matchless dramas and poems in Vikrama’s court. 
Aniara Sinha, the lexicographer, was another of the 

nine gems” of this court And Bh&ravi was K&li« 
d&sa’s contemporary, or lived shortly after. Sti&ditya II., 
a successor of Vikram&ditya, ruled from 610 to 650 A D., 
and is reputed to have been, the author of Ratn&vall, 
though the work was probably composed by an author 
of his court Dandin, the author of Dasakumira Charita, 
was an old man whep Sti&ditya II reigned,^ and Bftna^ 
bhatta, the author of Kftdamvari, lived in his court 
Subandhu, the author of V&savadatti, also lived at the 
same time ; and there are reasons to believe that the 
Bhattikftvya was composed by Bhartriha ri, the author of 
the Satakas, in the same reign. 

! la the next century Yasovarman ruled between 700 
740 AJ>., and the renowned Bhavabhhti oomposed 
pa* powerful dramas in this rdgn. Bhavabhlfti,how«varf 
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was the last of the galaxy of poets and literary men, — 
and no literary genius arose in India after the middle of 
the 8th century. 

It was in this Augustan era also that the great 
national epics of India, the production of many ages, 
received their last additions and touches and assumed 
their final shape ; and the voluminous Pur&nas, which 
have given their name to this Period, began to be com- 
posed in their present shape. 

In modern Hindu science, too, we have the brightest 
names in these two centuries and a half. A’ryabhatta, 
the founder of modern Hindu astronomy, was born in 
476 A.D., and produced his work early in the sixth 
century. Vardha Mihira, his successor, was one of the 
" nine gems” of Vikrama’s Court. Brahmagupta was 
born in 598 A. D., and was, therefore, a contemporary of 
B&nabhatta, the novelist. These three astronomers form 
the Triumvirate of modern Hindu Astronomy. 

This brilliant period of two centuries and a half 
(500 to 750 A.D.) was followed by two centuries of 
impenetrable darkness 1 The history of India from 
750 to 950 A.D. is a perfect blank. No great dynasties 
rose to power, no literary or scientific men rose to 
renown, no great work of architecture or art was con- 
structed in Northern India. History is silent ever these 
two dread centuries ! 

But we have indications of what was transpiring. 
The two dark centuries witnessed the fall of ancient 
dynasties, and the crumbling down of ancient kingdoms 
and nationalities. They resemble the dark period of 
Europe, which witnessed the fall of the Roman power, 
and which cleared up when Feudal power arose. In 
India, too, the power of ancient races and dynasties was 
silently swept away during the period of darkness; 
and when light breaks in again, we see a new race of 
Hindu Feudal barons as the masters of India, — the 
modem Rajputs ! In the general dissolution of ancient 
power and the struggle for supremacy, the youngest 
and the most vigorous race came to the forefront, and 
tdwut 950 A.D. we find Rajput dynasties ruling 
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everywhere in Northern India. They inherited the 
throne of Vikram&ditya and his successors in Ujjayini 
and Kanouj ; they usurped the power of the powerful 
Valabht or Sena Kings of Gujrat and Western India ; 
and they tried to oppose the progress of Sabaktagin 
and Mahmud in the Punjab. 

If the two dark centuries thus witnessed the rise of 
a new power, they also witnessed another great revolu- 
tion. Decaying Buddhism, which in the time of Vikra- 
m&ditya and his successors was allowed to exist side 
by side with Hinduism, was crushed out of existence 
during the dark centuries. Vikram&ditya, though he 
favoured Hinduism, never persecuted Buddhists, and 
some of his most renowned courtiers, like Amara Sinha, 
the lexicographer, were Buddhists. His successors 
favoured Hinduism and Buddhism by turns, but there was 
complete toleration throughout the period. Sil&ditya II. 
the reputed author of Ratnftvali, was a staunch Bud- 
dhist, and was visited by Houen Tsang, the Chinese 
traveller, about 640 A.D. There was no thought of per- 
secution throughout this intellectual period, Hindu- 
ism was reviving with the vigour of new life, Bud- 
dhism was dying a slow and natural death. But there 
are reasons to suppose that persecution, the burning of 
monasteries and books, and the banishment of monks, 
were witnessed between 750 A.D. and 950 A-D. Sankar&- 
chArya, the most determined foe of Buddhism, was 
born in 788 A.D., and the spirit which marks his 
literary labours soon found vent in the action of kings. 

There are reasons to suppose that the new Rajput 
race is responsible for this persecution which 6nally 
stamped out Buddhism it} India. Different theories 
have been put forward as to the origin of the Rajputs. 
Dr. H. H. Wilson, Col. Tod, and other authorities main- 
tain that thqf weredttcended from the Scythian invaders 
of India, who poured in. through successive centuries, 
who were once beaten back by VikramAditya the Great, 
but who^ like other invaders, settled down in the deserts 
of Western India, and ruled and conquered when 
they could. Be that as it may, the Rajputs certainly* 
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appear to have been new converts to Hindu civilization, 
for there is no mention of them in older records. Like 
all new conveits, they espoused Hinduism with excep- 
tional zeal ; they were proud to be styled Kshatriyas 
(descended from the Solar and Lunar races) ; and 
wherever they conquered, Buddhist churches and 
monasteries went down and Hindu temples and idols 
arose. Priestly monopoly in its closest form and the 
unhealthiest restrictions of modern Hinduism date 
from the rise of the Rajputs, and were perpetuated 
during the six centuries of national lifelessness under 
the Musalman rule. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the resem- 
blance between European History and Indian History 
at the period which marks the close of the Ancient 
Age. The effoits of Vikram&ditya to beat back the 
Sakas have a close resemblance to the efforts of the 
last Roman Emperors and armies to keep back the 
hordes of barbarians who pressed eagerly forward for 
conquests. For centuries the Hindus and the Romans 
succeeded ; but the waves of invasion and conquest 
at last overwhelmed the ancient empires in India and in 
Italy, and marked the fall of ancient thrones and 
institutions 1 For centuries after this event, Western 
Europe and Northern India have scarcely any history ; 
or the history is one of violence and wars which closed 
the Ancient Age and ushered in the Modem Age 1 When, 
at last, the daikness clears up, we find a new Feudal 
power in Europe, and a new Rajput power in India. 
And the new dynasties of Europe had embraced 
Christianity, and exerted as zealously and enthusias- 
tically for the medisval priests, as the newly-converted 
Rajputs did for the Bifthmans and the modem Hindu- 
ism of India. 

But tlie parallel does not end her^ The new masters 
of India had to fight as hard against the waves ai 
Ifahommedan invasion, as the new masters of Europe 
did in France, Spain, and in Syria. Richard the Lion- 
hearted was fighting at the same period as Pridm Rai 
fif Ddhl, and against the same rising power. In- 
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Europe the Christian barons saved their independence, 
and ultimately expelled the Musalmans even from 
Spain ; in India the Hindu barons struggled and 
fell. Shahabuddin Ghori overthrew the Rajput king- 
doms of Delhi and Ajmere, Kanouj and Benares in 
1193 and 1194 A.D., and the boldest of the Rajputs 
retreated to their desert fastnesses, where they enjoy a 
sort of independence to the present day, through the 
generous sulTerance of the British Government. 

We have dated the Fifth or Pauranik Period from 
500 A.D. to 1194 A D., and we have supposed Vikra- 
m&ditiya the Great to have ruled shortly after 500 A.D. 
The Samvat Era, beginning in 56 B.C., is connected 
with Vikramadftya’s name, and for a long time it was 
believed that the great king and the poet K&lid&sa 
flourished in the first century B.C. The researches 
of modern scholars which have confirmed and added to 
Vikram&ditya’s historic claims to renown, have, however, 
taken away from his antiquity, and his real date is 
no longer an open question. It is impossible for us to 
go fully into the evidence which places the great king 
and the great poet in the 6th century A.D.; but we 
will mention one or two facts for the curious reader. 

Var&ha Mihira was admittedly one of the "nine 
gems " of Vikrama’s court, and it has been ascertained 
from his astronomy that he lived in the 6th century 
after Christ Amara Sinha was admittedly another of 
the " nine gems,” and it is believed he was the builder of 
the temple at Buddha Gay&, which was constructed 
after the 5th century A.D. Houen Tsang the Chinese 
traveller states that Vikramftdrtya was succeeded hy 
Silftditya I., and Silflditya I. reigned 60 years before 
Houen Tseng’s time. This gives us the 6th century 
for Vikrama’s reign. And lastly, Kalhana the historiaa 
of Kashmir informs us, that Durlabhavardhana bq^ 
his re^n in Kashmir*!n 598 A.D., and that six 
ruled between Mitrigupta (Vikramas contemporary) 
and Durlabhavardhana. Allowing 15 years for each 
idgiiy we come to the b^inning of the dtit ceutniy as. 
the date of MfltrigupU and Vikianuk 
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But to those who are familiar with later Sanscrit 
literature, K&lid&sa’s writings are the best evidence of 
his date. We know the dates of other writers and 
poets, of Bhavabhi!tti, Bdnabhatta, Bhartrihari, &c., and 
it is as impossible to separate K&lid&sa from this galaxy 
of literary men. and throw him six centuries back- 
wards, (. f., to within two centuries of Asoka and his 
Buddhist council, as it is impossible to separate 
Shakespeare from the Elizabethan poets, and to assign 
to him a date within two centuries of Alfred’s time 1 

Dates. 

What then is the origin of the Samvat Era, begin- 
ning at 56 B. C. ? And what is the origin of the Sakdbda 
Era, commencing at 78 A. D.? Scholars have ex- 
perienced the greatest difficulty in finding out what 
great events these Eras really commemorate ; and the 
conclusions arrived at are not yet beyond the pale of 
controversy. 

The Sak&bda (78 A.D.) is supposed to commemorate 
the date on which a great Hindu king, Sdliv&hana, or 
Vikram&ditya, defeated the Sakas. But there is no 
evidence of Saka invasions of that date, except that 
of the great king Kanishka of Kashmir, the greatest 
Buddhist king of India after Asoka the Great, who, as 
we have seen before, conquered Western India as far as 
Agra and Gujrat, and held a great Council of the 
Northern Buddhists. History does not speak of any 
Hindu king who checked his progress; but on the 
other hand, there are inscriptions to shew that Kanishka 
himself established an Era which was used from his 
time for two or three centuries. It has been conjec> 
tured that this Era of Kanishka has subsequently t>een 
known as the Sak&bda or the Era of the Saka king ; 
for the Sak&bda was originally a Buddhist Era. It was 
adopted in Buddhist India, and it was known and 
used in all Buddhist countries — in Thibet and Burma, 
in Ceylon and Java. It was after the Hindu revival 
of the century that the date was adopted 
41 indus, and the stoiy was added, that the Era marked. 
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not the reign of a Buddhist Saka king, but the defeat 
of the Sakas by a Hindu king. Dr. Biiao Daji was 
the first to point out that this idea of the Saka Era, 
commemorating the defeat and destruction of the 
Sakas, docs not crop up before the 8tl< century A. D. 

Wherever the Era is cited by ancient writers, it is 
cited as tlie Era of a Saka king ; •• and to the present 
day the Era is known in our almanacs as the Sak&bda, 
or more fully as Saia Narapater AtUdbda, which means 
the Era of the Saka king, not the Era of the destruc- 
tion of the Sakas by a Hindu king. 

The Samvat Era is still more perplexing. Popularly 
it is known as the Era of a great victory of Vikramd- 
ditya, but history knows of no VikramSditya of 
Ujjayini in 56 B C, 

It is still more curious that the Samvat Era has come 
into use in comparatively recent times. Dr. Bhao Daji 
says he knows of no inscription before the nth cen- 
tury A.D. adopting this Era. Dr. Kern in his introduc- 
tion to the Brihat Sanhit& of Var&hamihira, declares 
that the use of the Samvat Era in early times cannot be 
demonstrated, while Hindu astronomers begin to use it 
after the year looo or so. Westerguard holds that the 
grant of Dantidurga, dated Saka 675, Samvat 811 (A.C 
754) is the earliest certain instance of its occurrence. 
And Dr. Burnell holds a similar opinion. No trace' of 
this^ Era is found in the inscriptions of the Buddhist 
Period in India, ot, in other Buddhist countries, Thibet 
and Burma, Ceylon and Java. 

There certainly seems to be some mystery about the 
Samvat Era, 56 B.C. It pretends to commemorate a 
victory of a king of whom history knows nothing ; and 

* The esceetiingly careful and obs-rvant schitlar, Colebrooke. pi^inteil 
oirt wtrtnXy years ago, that the astronomer, Var&haroihira, who lived in thift 
oih craiitry A« Da, cited the Saka Era as the Saia Bkupa K&ta or 
^nkmdra Khla^ I the Era of the Saka king, fill commeotatotr 
ei|»Uins this as the Era when the barbarians caUed Sakas ^ wtr^dis* 
; bf VihambdUya^ Again, the astronomer Brabmagnptai who 

WHirislied in the 7th oentary A. D., cites the Era as SaJba Nripitii^ 
after the Saka King. His commentator oaplains this as 
[^*^'*V* ^ pe^pU rf knianans ioOed JhAa#.’* 

I^’^voleomke's Alg^b»» &c.9 from tha Saoacric, p. jtliiL London 1817. 
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it is An Era which ddes not seem to have been used in 
the numerous inscriptions in India for several centuries, 
after it pretends to have been established. 

Dr. Fergusson offers a bold solution of this mystery. 
That the real Vikramdditya — the patron of K&lidftsa 
^—lived in the 6th century A. D., is now established 
beyond a doubt ; that he defeated foreign invaders 
in the battle of Korur in the 6th century A. D., is 
a historic fact; that this year of a great Hindu 
victory (probably 544 A. D.), and of the revival of 
Hindu learning, science, and religion, was a suitable 
date for the conMienccment of an Era, is apparent. 
But chroniclers were not satisfied with an Era which 
was so long posterior to the Buddbist Era of the 
SakAbda, and so they fixed an Era six 0 centuries 
before the battle of Korur, — to make it anterior to the 
SakAbda Era, — and called it by the name of VikramA* 
ditya, the hero of the battle. And they fixed another 
Era a thousand years before the battle of Korur. and 
called that Era by the name of Sri Harsha, VikramA- 
ditya's father. No Vikraralditya lived in 56 B. C., and 
no Sri Harsha lived in 456 B.C. ; but the Eras named 
after them mean six and ten centuries before the 
victory of YikramAditya. Sri Harsha’s Era has fallen 
into disuse ; the Samvat is still in universal use. 

This is Dr. Fergusson’s theory of the origin of the 
Samvat Era. But, probably, the true origin of the 
Era has been discovered by Mr. Fleet in his volume on 
the inscriptions of the Gupta kings. It would seem 
that the Era was originally a national Era of the MMava 
tribe, and came subsequently to be connected with t^ 
name of VikramAditya who, in the 6th century AD^ 
raised the MAlavas to the rank of the first nation in 
India. 

We now proceed, for facility of reference, to give a 
table of dates for the different Epochs, premising, that 
the dates should be taken as only approximately 
correct, and that the earlier dates are only supposed to 
. be correct within two or three centuries. 
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}B.e. 


Epoch 1. Vrdic Period. 

Aryftn settlement in the Indus Valley 
Composition of tbe Rig Veda Hyoms 

Epoch II. Epic Period. 

• 

Aryan settlements in the Ganges Valley ... B. C. 
I.iinar 2^diac fixed. Astronomical Observations B. C. 
Compilation of ihe Vedas ... ... B. C. 

Flourishing Period of the Kurus and the Pan* 
chf^las . ••• ••• •• B. C* 

Kuru Panchila War ... ... B. C. 

Flourishing Period of the Kosalas^ the 

and the Videhas ... ... ... B» 0. 

Composition of the Biihmanas and Aranyakas ... B. C. 

Composition of the Upanishads ... * 1 ^ B* C. 

Epoch 111. Rationalistic Period. 

Aryan Conquest 6f all India 
Vftska 
P&nini 

Sikra Schools 
Sulva Siltras (Geometry) 

Kapila and Sinkhya Philosophy 
Other Schools of Philosophy 
Gautama Buddha 
Binbi Sdra, King of Magadha 
AjAta Satru ,, * „ 

First Buddhist Council 
Second Buddhist Council 
Mioe Nandaa, Kings of Magadha 
ChandragnpU^ King of Magadha 
Bindu S&ra, King of Magadha 
A^ka, sub^ng of Ujjayinl 
l^to Emperor 
Third Buddhist Conneit 
Blahendrm sent to Ceylon 
^yiyana atlacks Panini 
Patanjali defends PAoini ... ... 

Amlhra Kingdom ft^ded 
Chola. Ckesa, and Ftndfa Ktngdomi founded 
Aryans qoUmmsc Bengal and Orissa 

EtoculV. 

IHmleiiee of Buddhism 

we Maurra Dynasty (from ChasdkmgupU) in 

2je Sunga ^Mty in*Magadha .7. Z 

The KAm l^asty la Magadha ... 

The Andhra tiynasty hi 
JMm'a Astronomy Zi 

Cafia*a Aahromomy ... 
jf^Mnomka) Siddhtfktu 


tooo to 1400 


1400 to 1000 
1400 to 1900 
1400 to laoo 


1400 to 
1950 




1900 to 1000 
1300 to 1 100 
itoo to 900 


• •• 

••• 

B. C. 

1000 to 

a 49 


••• 

B. C. 

oth century 



B. C. 

sth century 


••• 

B. C. 

800 to 

300 


• •« 

B. C. 

Sth century. 

••• 


B. C. 

700 



••• 

B. C. 

600 to 

100 

••• 

••• 

B. C. 

557 to 


• •• 


B. Co 

S|7 to 

4BS 


• •• 

B. C. 

4 »S *0 

4 S 3 

••4 

• at 

B. C. 

«7 



B. Co 

377 




B. C. 

370 to 

320 


• nn 

B. C. 

B. C. 

390 to 
301 to 

% 


••• 

B. Co 

963 to 

959 


••• 

B. Co 

959 to 

999 

••• 

• •• 

B. a 



•a# 


B. Co 

941 



B. C. 
». C. 
B. C. 
B. C. 
B. C. 


4tb oeiitiMy 
aoj contiy 

409 

foo (0 900 


BOBDHIST PBMODi 

B. C. 949(0 AJX 190 

B. C. 300 to B. C. |f3 

B. C j 93 to t$ 

B. C. 71 to M $6 
B. C 9« to A. D. 4|o 

B. C. 900 

Bb C* too 

A. 1^ 900 toA.0.9D9 
A. O. 400 to w 
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The Bactrians invaded India ... 

, The Ya-Chi invaded India } 

Kanishka the Ya Chi King of Kashmir, 
commenced his reign and founded the haka 
Era 

The Shah Kings ruled in Saurdshtra 
.The Cambojians (fiom Kabul and Kandahar) 
invaded India ... 

The White Huns invaded India ... ... \ 


B. C. and & 1st century 
B. C. & A. D. ibt cen- 
tury. 


A. D, 
A. D. 

A. D. 


78 

150 to 
to 


300 

400 


200 

A. D. 4th & 5th cen- 
turies. 


Epoch V. Pauranik Period. 


E} 


Hindu Revival 

Vikram&ditya of Ujjayint and Northern India .. 
Vikramdditva beat back the foreign invaders 
in the battle of Korur, about ... 

K&liddsa, Amarasiiiha, Vararuchi^ &c. 

Bhfi.ravi, about 

Aryabhatta, Founder of Modern Hindu 
Astronomy 
Varfthamihira 
Brahmagupta 

Sil&ditya II., Emperor of Northern India 
Dandin 

Bhna Bhatta and Subnndhu 
Bhartrihari and Bhnttikavva 
Houen Tsang visited Siladitya’s court 
Yasovarman, King of Northern India 
Bhavabhdli ... 

. Valabhi Kings of Western India ... 

Destruction of ancient dynasties and rise of the 
' Rniputs... 

*Sankal&chftrya 
Persecution of Buddhists 
Rajputs^ niast'*rs of Northern India. Modern' 
Hinduism finally established ... 

Chalukya Kings of ihe Deccan ... 

F&la Kings of Bengal ... ... 

Sena Kings of Bengal ... 

* Kesari lihe of Orissa 
Gangetic line of Orissa ... 

The Bellala Dynasty of the Carnatic 
The Kakati Dynasty of Warrangal .. 

The Kingdom of Vijayanagara 
Bhftskarioli&rya 

Jayadeva, Sri HanhOi M$gha, &G. ... 

,Styan&cb&i7a 


A. D. 
A. d: 


A. 

A. 

A. 


D. 

D. 

D. 


A. D. 
A. D. 
A. D. 
A. D. 
A. D. 

A. D. 
A.D. 
A.D. 
A. D. 

A. D. 
A. D. 
A. D. 

A.D. 
A. D. 
A. D. 
AD. 
A. 1). 
A. D. 
A. D. 
A. D. 
A.D. 
A. D. 
A.D. 
A.D. 


500 to 1194 
5*5 to 55® 


S44 
500 to 
550 to 

476 to 
500 to 
598 to 
610 to 
570 to 

610 to 
640 
700 to 
470 to 


5S0 

600 

S30 

550 

650 

650 

620 

650 


730 

723 


50 to 
88 to 
750 to 950 


950 to 
joo to 
850 to 
1000 to 
476 to 
1132 to _ 
iithceotuiy* 
1200 to 1323 
1344 to 1565 
12th century. 
13 th century. 
14th century. 


1*94 

1300 

1150 

1304 

1132 

*534 
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CHAPTER I. 

IMMIGRATION OF THE INDO-ARYANS— THEIR 
LITERATURE. 

The site of the early home of the Arj'ans has been 
a subject of endless controversies among scholars. 
Enthusiastic and patriotic Hindu scholars will not 
admit that the first home of the Aryans was any- 
where outside India ; while equally patriotic European 
scholars would place the seat of the primitive Aryans 
on the shores of the Baltic Sea. We need hardly say 
that it is not our object to enter into this discussion ; 
and we merely repeat here the belief of all moderate 
thinkers, that the early home of the Aryans was some- 
where in Central Asia. 

The main arguments on which this conclusion is 
based have been summed up by Professor Max Miillcr in 
a recent work, and we quote them for our readers 

“ Firstly, we have two streams of language, one tend- 
ing south-east to India, and the other north-west to 
Europe. The point where these two streams naturally 
intersect, points to Asia.” . 

“ Secondly, the earliest centres of civilized life were 
in Asia.” And we may add that the most primitive 
form of all Aryan languages — the nearest approach to 
that language which was spoken by the common 
ancestors of all Aryans races — is the Vcdic Sanscrit of 
Ancient India. 

“ Thirdly, we see in later times large ethnic waves, 
rising from Central Asia and overwhelming Europe; 
Such are the Huns in the fourth, and the Mongols' in 
the fhirteeoth centuiy. • 
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Fourthly, if the migration had taken place from 
Europe to Asia, particularly from Scandin&via, we 
should naturally look in the common Aryan language 
for a number of words connected with maritime life. 
But this is not the case. While we find common names 
for particular animals and Jiirds, and even common 
names of animals ( pasu ) and birds (vr) in general, we 
find no names for special fishes, and no general name 
for fish, nor even is there a common name for the sea ! ” 

Various pictures, more or less imaginary, of the 
civilization of the early Aryans before they separated, 
have been drawn by various scholars from the slen- 
der materials of the words which are found in com- 
mon use among the different Aryan nations in the 
world. Pictet’s work, in two large volumes, published 
in Paris in 1859-63, created a wider interest than any 
preceding attempt of a similar nature ; and this was 
followed by Dr. Pick’s work in 1868, and Dr. Hehn’s 
work in 1870. It is not our intention to draw such 
pictures here ; we will only give a few facts about the 
life of the primitive Aryans, about which there is no 
dispute. 

The domestic economy among the early Aryans 
was much the same as it is among the Aryan nations 
pf the present day. The historian of man does not 
find in Aryan history any traces of Hatairism (or of 
promiscuous relationship between the sexes), of fami- 
lies being reckoned on the mother’s side, or of inr 
heritance by the female line. On the contrary, the 
father was the protector and the nourisber of the 
family, the mother looked after and fed the children, 
the daughter milked the cattle, and relationship tpy 
marriage was recognized. Probably the primitive 
Aryans had already reached a higher state of civif 
iization than promiscuous living would im{dy. The 
family, and not the tribe, was the unit of society ; and 
the father was die head of the family. 

Many ‘of the useful animals had been domesticateil 
^d brou£^t under the s^ice of man. The cow, the 
hoU, the ox, the sheep, the goat, the swine, dw dog^lMl 
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the horse had all been dooMsti^ated. The wild bear, 
the wolf, the hare, and the dreaded serpent were known. 
Similarly among birdsi^ the goose, the duck, the cuckoo, 
the raven, the qpail, the crane, and the owl were well 
known to the early Aryans. 

The various industries ‘ were still in * their infancy ; 
but a commencement in manufactures and arts had 
been made. The Aryans built houses, villages and 
towns, made roads, and constructed boats fur com* 
munication by water or for a humble kind of trade. 
Weaving, spinning, and plaiting were known, and furs, 
skins, and woollen fabrics were made into garments. 
Carpentry must have made a considerable progress, 
and dyeing was known. 

It need scarcely be stated that agriculture was 
practised by the primitive Aryans ; and it was this 
occupation which probably gave them their name 
cultivator). Many words familiar to culti* 
vators like the plough, the waggon, the cart, the 
wheel, the axle, the yoke, in common use among the 
Aryan nations, point to the same primitive roots from 
which they have been derived. Corn was ground, 
prepared and cooked in various ways ; while the 
flocks of sheep and cows, by which every family was 
surrounded, afforded milk and meat. There can be 
little doubt, that, although agi {culture was largely 
resorted to, many patiiarchs of families used also to 
rove about from place to place with their attendants 
and flocks in search of new pastures, and a fairly 
large portion of the early Aryans led a nomad life. 
Of this we have some trace even in the Rig Veda, aS 
we shall see farther on. 

War was not infrequent in those primitive times, and 
weapons of bone and of wood, of stone and of 
were known. The bow and the arrow, the sword and 
the q>ear seem to have been the weapons of war. 

It allies some advance in civilization, that tfie use 
of gold and of silver was undoubtedly known to 
the early Aryans ; and with the simplicity of eii^ 
fpenSktlK^ called gold by the name * ywom^ wad sdver 
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by the name “ white." A third metal (ayas) was also 
known, but it is doubtful if it was iron. 

It is perhaps impossible to conjecture the sort of 
government which obtained in those olden days. 
Patriarchs of tribes and leaders of men undoubtedly 
obtained ascendancy, and the simple subjects looked 
up to them and called them the protectors or nourish- 
ers of men, or the shining chiefs (Pati, Vispati, Raja) 
in war as well as in peace. The natural feelings of 
civilized man distinguished between right and wrong, 
and custom, and a vague perception of what was good 
for the nation, had the force of law. 

And lastly, the primitive religion of the Aryans was 
suggested by whatever was beautiful and striking in 
tlie phenomena of Nature. The sky, or the bright sky 
was an eternal object of wonder and of worship. The 
sun, the dawn, the Bre, and the earth, the storms and 
the clouds and the thunder, all received worship. But 
religion was still simple and archaic. Myths and 
legends about the gods and their relationship had not 
yet multiplied ; elaborate rites and ceremonials had not 
yet been fabricated. The bold forefathers of the Aryan 
nations looked up with a manly veneration^ to whatever 
was wondrous and beautiful in nature, imagined such 
manifestations as instinct with deity, and offered their 
praise and their prayers with a grateful and fervent 
heart. 

Adventurous bands of Aryans left their home in Cen* 
tral Asia from time to time in quest of food or pasture, 
of kingdoms or plunder. The exact order in which the 
forefathers of the different nations left has not been ascer* 
tained, and will never be ascertained. Professor Max 
Muller holds that the first division of the Aryan race was 
into two branches, vts., the North-Western or European, 
and the South-Eastern or Asiatic ; and that, after 
they became once separated, the two branches never 
met again. The North-Western branch travelled towards 
Europe ; divisions took place, and five distinct races 
occupied five different portions of Europe at periods 
^hich cannot be ascertained. The Celts settled, or were 
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more probably driven onwards by other races to settle, 
in the extreme west of Europe, in France, Ireland, 
Great Britain, and Belgium ; the robust Tutons settled 
in central Europe, from which they issued after the 
downfall of Rome to conquer the whole of Europe ; 
the Slavs settled in Eastern Europe, ie tin Russia and 
other places ; and the Italic and Greek divisions settled 
in the south of Europe. 

The Asiatic branch travelled southwards, and accord* 
ing to Max Muller, the still undivided Indo-Iranians 
camc.as far as the Indus, to the land of the seven rivers, 
or the Punjab. Here within sight of the Indus and its 
tributaries, the undivided South-Eastern Aryans spoke 
a language more primitive than the Sanscrit or Zend.** 
Religious schism then separated them ; the worshippers 
of the Devas or the Hindus remained in the Punjab, 
the worshippers of the Asuras or the Iranians went away 
to Persia.* 

It is the worshippers of the Devas — the Hindu 
Aryans — ^who have composed those hymns which are 
known as the Rig Veda, and we will say a few words 
here about this ancient work. Probably there is not 
another work in the literature of mankind which is so 
deeply interesting, so unique in the lessons it imparts. 
The hoary antiquity of this ancient work, the picture it 
affords of the earliest form of civilization that the 
Aryans developed in any part of the world, and the 
flo^^ of light it throws on the origin of the myths and 
religions of all Aryan nations,— these alone would 
make the Rig Veda deeply interesting. 

But the work has a yet higher import, a deeper signifi- 
€ano& To the philosophical historian of man the Rig Ve- 
da discloses the origin of religious faith and religious 
feeling It explains how the mind of man in its infancy 
wor^ips what is bright and glorious in nature, what is 

. OpieioB, howmr, whidi ha* hitherto been generally aeoepled, 

is^ttesapaMtiMbetwwntlM Hindu and the Irnnhu took ^aw 
bifac ihn mn mm to the lodn; aad that tho Indo*Ai)«na 
enuto Indin in mtmtp t mt of the reiigiow scliiiwasdMt«ei|uaHt 
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powerful and striking. Among less happy nations, reli- 
gion began with the dread of diseases and of evils, as 
these made the most lasting impression on the mind. 
But among the Aryans, the brighter and pleasanter 
aspects of nature, — the bright sky, the blushing dawn, 
the rising sun, and the glowing 6re, created the deepest 
impression, and called forth songs of gratitude and 
praise and worship. This is the Rig Veda Sanhitfi, — 
this is the earliest form of Aryan religion known. 

But the Rig Veda is more than this. It shows ua 
how the mind is led from Nature up to Nature's* God. 
For the sages of the Rig Veda do not always remain 
satisfied with the worship of the manifestations of 
Nature ; they sometimes soar higher, and dare to 
conceive that all these phenomena — the sun, the sky, 
the storms, and the thunder — are but the actions of the 
Unknowable One. It is in the very latest hymns of the 
Veda that we find these daring guesses after truth,—* 
this bold conception of one God. 

And if such is the vatue of the Rig Veda to the his- 
torian of man, its value to the historian of Aryan nations 
is still greater. It is the oldest work in the Aryan world. 
It gives us a picture of the oldest civilization which the 
Aryans developed in any part of the. world ; and as 
we have said before, it enlightens and clears up much 
that is dark and obscure in the religions and myths of 
Aryan nations all over the world. It would be entirely 
foreign to our present object to illustrate this by 
instances, but some instances are so well known as to 
merely require a mention to illustrate our views. 

Zeus or Jupiter is the Vedic Dyu, or the sky ; Daphne 
and Athena are the Vedic Ds^anft and Ahanft, the 
dawn ; Uranus is Varuna, the sky ; and probably, 
Prometheus and Hephaistos are the Vedic Pramantha 
and Yavishtha, the fire 1 

To the Hindus the Rig Veda is a work of still higher 
importance. It explains the whole fabric of the later 
Hindu religion ; it clears all the complications of later 
mythology ; it throws light on the history of the Hindu 
mind from its earliest stage of infancy to the latest 
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times. The Hindu learns from this ancient and priceless 
volume that Vishnu the supreme preserver, and his 
three steps covering the universe meant the sun at its 
rise, its zenith, and when setting ; that the terrible god 
Rudra, the supreme destroyer, originally meant the 
thunder or thunder-cloud ; and that Brahmft the supreme 
creator, was originally prayer or the god of prayer. 
And lastly, he learns that R6ma and Krishna, DurgA 
and Lakshmt, Ganesa and Kftrtikeya, are later creations 
of the Paur&nik fancy, and were unknown to the 6rst 
Aryans in India. 

Historically, and socially too, the Hindu has much 
to learn from the Veda. For the Rig Veda gives us a 
picture of society when there were no caste distinctions, 
when v/idows were married, and women had their legi- 
timate influence in the society in which they lived and 
moved. 

The Veda consists of 1,028 hymns, comprising over 
ten thousand verses. The hymns are addressed to 
Nature-gods, of whom a full account will be given 
later on. 

The hymns are generally simple, and betray a child- 
like and simple faith in the gods, to whom sacrifices are 
offered, and libations of the Soma juice are poured, 
and who are asked for increase of progeny, cattle, and 
wealth, and implored to help the Aryans in their still 
doubtful struggle against the black aborigines of the 
Punjab. 

The hymns of the Rig Veda are divided into ten 
Mandalas or Books, and with the exception of the first 
and the last books, every one of the remaining eight 
books contains hymns said to have been composed or 
rather proclaimed by one Rishi,— by which we may under* 
stand one family or line of teachers. Thus the second 
book is by Gritsamada, who b said to be the same 
as Saunaka ; the third by VisvAmitra ; the fourth 
VAmadeva ; the fifth by Atri ; the sixth BbAradvAja ; 
tte seventh by Vasishtha''; the eighth by Kanva ; and the 
ninth by An^uras. The first book contains 191 hymns, 
whidk with scattered ejcoeptioos, are composed by nfieeif 
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Rishis ; and the tenth book also contains 19 1 hymns, 
which arc mostly ascribed to fictitious authors. 

The attempt to separate the older hymns from the 
new, and to assign a separate period for each, has not 
succeeded, and ismever likely to succeed. Nevertheless, 
the most careless student of the Veda cannot help 
noticing that the tenth or last Mandala of the Rig Veda 
stands apart from the other nine, and looks like a later 
appendage ; and most of the hymns of this book are 
comparatively recent hymns. One can almost lay his 
finger on many of the hymns of this book which are 
undoubtedly recent, comparatively speaking. They 
disclose a higher development of ideas, a more matured 
state of speculations, and often a grosser superstition, 
and a more artificial state of society. Such are the 
hymns which describe the future world, or lay down the 
rituals for marriage or funeral ; and such are the obscure 
speculations about the unity of God. Such again are 
the Mantras against diseases, &c., similar to the hymns 
of the Atharva Veda, which is admittedly a later work. 
Most of the hymns of the tenth Book of the Rig Veda 
again are ascribed to gods, asif the real authors were anx- 
ious to conceal the late origin of the hymns by this device! 

The hymns of the Rig Veda were handed down 
from father to son, or from teacher to pupil, for centuries 
together, and it was in a later age, in the Epic Period, 
that they were arranged and compiled. The whole, or 
greater portion of the tenth Book, seems to have been 
the production of this later period, but was thrown in 
and preserved with the body of the older hymns. 

The arrangement and compilation of the Rig Veda 
hymns iof’ thcir present shape must have been completed 
within the Epic Period. In Aitareya Aranyaka II, 2 , 
we have fanciful derivations given of the names of the 
Rishis of the Rig Veda in the order in which the 
Mandafas Rre arranged. And this is followed by an 
account of a Sfikta or hymn, of a Rik or verse, of a half 
Rik, of a Pada or word, and of an Akshara or pliable. 
jTbe Rig Veda Sanhitft therefore had not only been 
wfanged Mandala by Mandala, buC had bera care- 
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fully divided, subdivided, and analysed within the 
Epic Period. 

By the close of the Epic Pciiod, every verse, every 
wotd, every syllable of the Rig Veda had been 
counted. The number of verges, as computed, varies 
from 10402 to 10,622, that of words is 153,826, that of 
syllables 432,000. 



CHAPTER II. 

AGRICULTURE, PASTURE, AND COMMERCE. 

The main industry of the ancient Hindus, as of the 
modern Hindus, was agriculture ; and, as might be cx> 
pected, we have frequent allusions to it in the Rig Veda. 
The very name A'rya by which the Aryan conquerors of 
India have distinguished themselves from the aborigines 
or Dftsas, is said to come from a root which means to 
cultivate. Professor Max Muller has traced the pro- 
gress of this word all over the Aryan world, from Iran 
or Persia,, to Erin or Ireland, and argues with consider- 
able force that the word was invented in the primeval 
home of the Aryans in Central Asia, to indicate 
their partiality to cultivation, as distinguished from the 
nomadic habits of the Turanians, whose name indicates 
their rapid joumies or the fleetness of their horse. 
Certain it is that the word A'rya is the one word in 
the Rig Veda which distinguishes the conquerors as a 
class, or even as a caste, from the aborigines of the 
country. And there are remarkable passages also which 
show that the new settlers, in calling themselves A'rya, 
bad not altogether forgotten the real signification of 
the word. One instance will suffice : — 

" O ye two Asvins ! you have displayed your glory 
by teaching the A'lya to cultivate with the plough and 
to sow corn, and by giving him rains for (the produc- 
tion of) his food, and by destroying the Dasyu by 
your thunderbolt” (1, 117,21.) 

There are two other words in the Rig Veda which 
are synonymous, not so much with the Aryan tribe, but 
rather with man generally ; and both of them come 
from roots which indicate cultivation. The words are 
Charskana (I, 3, 7, &c.) and Krishti (I, 4, 6, &c), and 
both these words come from modifications of the same 
•root Krish or Chrish to cultivate. 
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Thus the very names which the Aryan conquerors of 
India gave themselves, are names which indicate that 
useful occupation which distinguishes the civilized man 
from the barbaiian, vtt., cultivation of the soil. 

There are numerous direct allusions in the Rig Veda 
to agricultuie. but the most remarkable among them 
is a hymn which is dedicated to a supposed god of 
agriculture, the Lord of the Field as he is called, and 
which we will translate in full : — 

“ I. We will win (cultivate) this field with the Lord 
of the Field ; may he nouiish our cattle and our horses ; 
may he bless us thereby. 

" 2. O Lord of the Field 1 bestow on us sweet and 
pure and butter-like and delicious and copious rain, 
even as cows give us milk. May the Lords of the 
Water bless us. 

3. May the plants be sweet unto us ; may the skies 
and the rains and the firmament be full of sweetness ; 
may the Lord of the Field be gracious to us. We will 
follow him uninjured by enemies. 

“ 4. Let the oxen work merrily ; let the nten work 
merrily, let the plough move on merrily. Fasten the 
traces merrily ; ply the goad merrily. 

^ 5. O Suna and Stia I accept this hymn. Moisten 
this earth with the rain you have created in the sky. 

*' 6. O fortunate Furrow ! proceed onwards, we 
pray unto thee ; do thou bestow on us wealth and an 
abundant crop. 

** 7. May Indra accept this .Furrow ; tmy Pfisban 
l(»d her onwards. May she Im filled with water, and 
3rield us corn year after year.* 

** 8. Let the ploughshares turn up the sod merrily ; 
let the men follow the oxen merrily ; may Parjanya 

* In iheie two lenuuluble Tciaea, th« fnriVw, btiA, is nd4rssst<l M A 
tfemnle, snd asked to yield oopions hanresie. In Uie Yajnr Ve^ tlag^ 
lUie farrow u siasUarfy wonbipped. And when the Aryans gradwll* 
■MMoeced the whole of India, and priaaeral jangles end waste leads snm 
burked with the furrow, the farrow or hhi aasoaeda eMredefisto 
pnnun character, and b een we the heraiae of the Epic which dwieribai the 
■kiyaneonqtMSt of Soothem India. ■ 
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moisten the earth with sweet rains. O Suna and Sira 1 
bestow on us happiness.” (IV, 57). 

We shall seek in vain in the entire range of later 
Sanscrit literature for a passage in which the humble 
hopes and wishes of simple agriculturists are so natural- 
ly described. This is the unique charm of the Rig 
Veda as a literary composition. Whether it is an ac- 
count of a battle with aborigines, or a prayer to friend- 
ly Indra to come and have a cup of Soma, or a song of 
the simple cultivator, — the Rig Veda hymn always takes 
us nearer to the simple workings of a simple but 
straightforward and manly heart, than anything in the 
literature of later times. 

We will translate a portion of another hymn, also 
dedicated to agriculture : — 

“ 3. Fasten the ploughs, spread out the yokes, and 
BOW the seed on this field which has been prepared. 
]l«t the corn grow with our hymns ; let the scythes 
fall on the neighbouring fields where the corn is ripe. 

” 4, The ploughs have been fastened ; the labourers 
have spread thb yokes ; the wise men are uttering pray- 
ers to gods. 

*' 5. Prepare troughs for the drinking of the animal|^ 
Fasten the leather-strings and let us take out watn 
from this deep and goodly well which never dries up. 

" 6. The troughs have been prepared for the ani- 
Oaals ; the leather-string shines in the deep and goodly 
well which never dries up, and the water is easily got. 
Take out water from the well. 

** 7. Refresh the horses ; take up the com stacked 
in the field ; and make a cart which will convey it easi- 
ly. This well full of water for the drinking of animals, 
is one drona in extent, and there b a stone wheel to it 
And the reservoir for the drinking of men is one skanda. 
Fill it with water.” (X, loi.) 

Irrigation and cultivation in the Punjab are only 
possible by means of wells, and wells are reserved also 
for the drinking of men and beasts; and It is not 
surprising therefore tliat we should find references to 
weUs in the Rig Veda. Another remarkable fact which 
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appears from the passages translated above is that horses 
were used for cultivation in those days, a custom still 
common in Europe, but not in India in modern times. 

In X, 25, 4, and in many other places we have allu- 
sions to wells. In X, 93. 13, we are told how water was 
raised from wells for irrigation. The contrivance is 
the same as is still in vogue in Northern India; a 
number of pots are tied to a string, and as the pots go 
up and down by the movement of a wheel, they are 
filled in the well and pulled up and emptied and sent ■ 
down again. The contrivance is called gJtatichakra^ or 
the circle of pots, and bears the same name to the 
present day. 

In X, 99, 4, we have another allusion to irrigation of 
fields by means of canals which were replenished with 
water by means of a drona. And in X, 68, i, we are 
told that cultivators who irrigated their fields kept 
away birds by uttering loud cries. 

As stated above, the allusions to pasture are by no 
means so frequent as the allusions to agriculture. 
Ffishan is the god of shepherds,— he is the sun as 
viewed by shepherds, — and is supposed to protect them 
and travellers generally in their wanderings over the 
dbuntry. And here and there in a hymn to Pfishan, we 
find that the Aryans of India had brought with them 
recollections and songs about those migrations which 
they occasionally undertook in Central Asia, if not 
after their settlement in India. We translate one such- 
hymn below 

^ X. O Pfisban 1 help us to'finish our journey, and 
remove all dangers. O Son of the Cloud, do thoo 
match before «is I 

** 2. O Pfishan I do thou remove from our path him 
who would lead us astray, who strikes and plundm 
and does wrong. 

, "5. Do thou drive away that wily robber who 
miercepts journeys. 

Do thou trample under thy foot the vile caitaas 
^ him who plunders us in both wa)rs (by shmhh and 
by Ibioe} and who commits outrages. 


6 
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5. O wise PAshan, destroyer of enemies ! we 
implore of thee the protection with which thou didst 
shield and encourage our forefathers. 

** 6. O PClshan, possessed of all wealth, possessed of 
golden weapons, and chief among beings 1 bestow on 
«s thy riches. 

" 7. Lead us so that enemies who intercept may 
not harm us ; lead us by an easy and pleasant pat& 
O Pdshan ! devise means (for our safety) on this 
journey. 

** 8. Lead us to pleasant tracts covered with green 
grass ; let there be no extreme heat by the way. O 
Pdshan ! devise means ( for our safety } on this journey. 

9. Be powerful (in thy protection) ; fill us (with 
riches) ; bestow on us (wealth) ; make us strong and 
give us food I O Pfishan 1 devise means (for our safety) 
on this journey. 

'* 10. We do not blame Pfishan ; but we extol him 
in our hymns. We solicit wealth from the handsome 
Pfishan.” 1, 42. 

There is also another interesting hymn on the 
practice of taking out cattle to pasture fields, and then 
bringing them back. A few verses are worth trans* 
lating : — * 

** 4. We call the cowherd, let him take out these 
cows ; let him pasture them in the fields ; let him know 
and pick out the animals ; let him bring them back 
to the house ; let him pasture them on all sides. 

**5. The cowherd seeks for the cows and brings 
them back to the house ; he pastures them on all sides. 
May he come home safe. 

"8. O cowherd 1 pasture the cows in all directions, 
and bring them back. Pasture them in various parts of 
the earth, and then bring them back.” (X, 19.) 

There are allusions in the preceding passages to 
robbers who infested outlying tracts of the country. — 
probably to the cattle*liftcrs and thieves among the 
aboriginal races, who hung around the Ar3mn village 
^n 6 clearances, and lived by intercepting peaceful in- 
^ diistry.^ We shall speak of them further on. 
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Allusions to trade and commerce must be necessarily 
rare in a collection of hymns to gods ; but, nevertheless, 
we are here and there surprised by passages which 
throw a curious light on the manners of the times. 
Loans and usury were well understood in those days, 
and Rishis (who, we should always remember, were 
worldly men in those days, and not hermits or ancho- 
rites) occasionally lament their state of indebtedness 
with the simplicity of primitive times. In one remark- 
able verse again, we are reminded of the finality of 
a sale-transaction, when once the sale is completed 

" One sells a large quantity for a small price, and then 
goes to the purchaser and denies the sale, and asks for 
a higher price. But he cannot exceed the price once 
fixed on the plea that he has given a large quantity. 
Whether the price was adequate or inadequate, the price 
fixed at the time of sale must hold good.” IV, 24, 9. 

A passage like the above would indicate the existence 
of current money for the purposes of buying and selling. 
We have numerous instances of Rishis acknowledging 
the gift of a hundred pieces of gold (V, 27, 2, &c.), and 
there can be no doubt, pieces of gold of a certain 
fixed weight were used as money and indicated in these 
passages. Professor Wilson in his note on the above 
verse (V, 27, 2), thinks "that pieces of money are 
intended ; for if we may trust Arian, the Hindus had 
coined money before Alexander.” We must admit, 
however, that there is no distinct allusion to coined money 
in the Rig Veda. The word Nis^a ( 1 , 126, 2, &c.) is often 
used in the Rig Veda in a dubious sense. In some 
passages it means money, in others it means a golden 
ornament for the neck ;~the two interpretations are not 
necessarily contradictory, for in India pieces of gold 
used as mon^ have habitually been used as ornaments 
for the neck since time immemorial. 

On the other hand, there are distinct references to 
voyages sea, though of course, the words used may 
mean rivers only, and not die sea. The sbipwieck of 
Bhujyn, and hb deliverance by the gods Asvini^ b 
constaady alluded to (I, it^ 3, &c.), and in 1, 35, y, the* 
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god Varuna is said to kaow the paths of the birds 
through the sky, and the paths of the ships over the sea. 
In IV, 55, 6, the poet refers to the *' people who desiring 
to acquire wealth, pray to the sea before undertaking 
a voyage while in VII, 88 , 3 , Vasishtha says ; — 

“ When Varuna and I went on a boat and took 
her out to sea, 1 lived in the boat floating on the water 
and was happy in it. rocking gracefully Con the waves).'* 
While there are these and other distinct allusions to 
vc^ages, there is absolutely no prohibition against voya* 
ges in the Rig Veda. 



CHAPTER III. 

FOOD, CLOTHING, AND THE ARTS OF PEACE. 

Barley and wheat seem to have been the principal 
produce of the field, and the principal articles 
food. The names of grain found in the Rig Veda are 
somewhat misleading, as they have come to bear a 
different signification in modem days from what they 
had in the ancient times. Thus the word Yava, which 
in modem Sanscrit implies barley only, was used in the 
Veda for implying food-grains generally, including 
wheat and barley. And the word Dh&na which, in Ben- 
gal at least, means paddy or rice, implies in the Rig 
Veda fried barley, which was used as food and offered 
to the gods. There is no allusion to vtihi (rice) in t^ 
Rig Veda. 

We also find mention of various kind of cakes pre- 
pared from these grains and used as food and offered to 
the gods. Pe^ti(ixom pack, to cook, or to prepare) means 
prepared cakes, and various other terms like PurodAsa 
and ApApa and Karambha, are also used. (Ill, 52, i & 2 ; 
IV, 24, 7, &C.) 

It may be easily imagined that animal food waa 
largely used by the early Hindus of the Punjab. We 
have frequent allusions to the sfcrifice and to the cooking 
of cows, buffaloes, and bulls. (1, 61, 12 ; 1 1, 7* 5 > V, 29, 
7 and 8 ; VI, 17, n ; VI, 16, 47 ; VI, 28, 4 ; X, 27,,2 ; 
X, 28, 3, etc.) 

In X, 89, 14. there is mention of slaughter-houees 
where cows were killed, and in X, 91, 14, there is an allQ^ 
sion to the sacrifice of horses, bulls, and rams. Tbq 
allusions to the sacrifice of horses are extremely ran; 
showing that, although the custom was introduced 'into 
India fay the early A^ans from Ifaeir primitive boi^ io 
Central Asia, the flerii of the horse as an article oC bod 
>000 fell into disuse. In later times the sacrifice t»F 
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horse at the Asvatnedha was performed on rare occa- 
sions with great pomp and circumstance by powerful 
kings, after they had subdued their neighbours and 
assumed a title answering to the Imperial title in 
Europe. There can be no doubt this great imperial rite 
rose out of the simple sacrifice of the horse practised in 
primitive times when the horse was still an article of 
food. The pomp and ceremony, as well as certain re- 
volting rites connected with horse-sacrifice in later 
days, were unknown in Vedic times. 

A fairly complete account of the sacrifice of the horse, 
such as it prevailed in the Vedic times, is to be found 
in hymn 162 of the first Mandala of the Rig Veda. It 
is too long for translation, but a few verses may interest 
our readers : — 

** 2. The men have brought the prepared offering 
before the horse which is covered with gold trappings. 
The piebald goat bleats and goes towards the horse ; 
may it be an acceptable offering for Indra and 
Pfishan. 

“II. O horse I the gravy which comes out of your 
body when you are roasted, escaping from the roasting 
spit, should not fall to the ground nor get mixed with 
the grass. The gods are eager for the food ; let it ^ 
offered to them I 

“12. Those who stand around and watch the cook- 
ing of the horse, those who say — Its smell is delicious, 
t^e it down now, — and those who beg a portion of the 
meat,— let the aims of all of them be in furtherance of 
our aims. 

**13. The stick, which is dipped into the boiling pot, 
the vessels in which the gravy is kept, the covers 
which keep it warm, the cane by which the body of 
the horse is first marked, and the knife by whidi 
tile body is dissected (along the lines marked), 
all these implements help in the cooking of the 
horse. 

** 18. The knife goes as a friend of die gods to sqpa- 
pte the thirt3Mbur ribs of the horse. Cut them out, 
so that the separate parts may not be cut or mangled. 
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With a loud voice, and with circumspection, cut away 
along the joints. 

20. Go to the gods, O horse I let not thy dear 
body pain thee ; let not the knife rest long on thy 
limbs ; let not a greedy and ignorant immolator cut 
thy body needlessly, disregarding the separate limbs.” 

Who could have believed that this simple horse sac- 
crifice of the Rig Veda, the carving and the roasting and 
the boiling of the horse for worship and for the purposes 
of food, would have developed into the imperial cere- 
mony of Asvamedha of later times ? But many a practice 
which we see in its simple and natural aspect in the 
Veda has developed into mighty and often monstrous 
ceremonies in later days ; and many a simple Vedic 
allegory relating to the striking phenomena of Nature 
has also developed into equally monstrous Pauranik 
legends. Herein constitutes the true value of the Veda ; 
We trace in it Hindu rites and institutions and the 
Hindu religion itself to their simple natural begin- 
nings. 

The fermented juice of the plant called Soma appears 
to have been the only intoxicating drink used in the 
Vedic times. So much were the ancient Aryans addict- 
ed to this drink, that Soma was soon worshipped as a 
deify both in India and in Iran (under ^e name 
Haoma in the latter country), and we find one entire 
Mandala or Book of the Rig Veda dedicated to this 
deify. The Indo-Aryans appear to have been more 
addicted to fermented and intoxicating Soma than their 
peaceful brethren of Iran ; and many are the allusimia 
in the Zendavesta to the hateful customs of their Indian 
brethren. Some antiquarians think that this was one 
great reason of those dissensions which broke out 
among the southern Aryans, and which led to the fina l 
sqMuration of the Iranians from the Hindus. 

The process by whidi the Soma-juice was prepared 
has been fully described in IX, 66, and in other hymnsk 
We will translate a few verses from this hymn 

** 2 . O Soma!. 3 rour two leaves alternated, and you 
attained a wonderful glory therclfy. 
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“ 3 * O Soma ! the leaves covered thee — a creeper- 
on all sides, and you flourished in all seasons. 

O Soma I you have been crushed ; you flow as 
a stream to Indra, scattering joy on all sides ; you be- 
stow immortal food. 

“ 8. Seven women stir thee with their Angers, blend- 
ing their voices in a song to thee ; you remind the sacri- 
fleer of his duties at the sacriAce. 

“9. You mix with water with a pleasing sound ; and 
the Angers stir you over a woollen strainer, and Alter 
you. Your particles arc thrown up then, and a sound 
arises from the woollen strainer. 

“ 1 1. The woollen strainer is placed on a vessel, and 
the Angers repeatedly stir the Soma, which sends out 
a sweet stream into the vessel. 

“13. O Soma ! you are then mixed with mflk. 
Water runs towards thee with a pleasing sound." 

From this description it w'ould appear that the juidi 
of .Soma used to be taken — much as Siddhi is taken in 
our times — mixed with milk. The poets of the Rig 
Veda go into ecstasy over the virtues and the exhi- 
larating powers of the Soma ; and some of their descrip- 
tions have developed into strange Fauranik legends in 
subsequent times. One or two verses will illustrate 
this ; — 

** O Soma 1 there is nothing so bright as thou. When 
poured out,- thou welcomest all the gods, to bestow on 
them immortality.” (IX, 108, 3.) 

"The praiseworthy Soma has from ancient times 
been the drink of the gods ; he was milked from the 
hidden recesses of the sky ; he was created for Indra 
and was extolled." <IX, 1 10, 8.) 

" In that realm where there is perennial light, and 
where the heaven is placed, O Soma, lead me to Aat 
deathless and immortal realm I Flow thou for Indra." 
(IX, 113.7) 

Such paasages as these are to be found throughout the 
' Ninth Boqk-'of the Rig Veda. Who could have guessed 
that the strange Peuranik legends of the churning of 
the ooeth and tha discovery of the Amrita or immorttf 
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drink could have arisen from the.se simple Vedic de.S' 
criptions of Soma ? The sky in the Veda is considered 
watery, and is often confused with the sea, and the 
milking of Soma from the sky would, with the help of 
a strong Pauranik imagination, be translated into the 
churning of the ocean for the Amrita ! 

It would appear from many passages in the Rig Veda 
that many arts were carried to a high state of excel* 
lence. Weaving was well-known, of course, and deft 
female fingers wove the warp and the woof in ancient 
times as in modern days. (II. 3, 6 ; II, 38, 4, &c.) In 
one curious passage (VI, 9, 2), the Rishi laments his 
ignorance of the mysteries of religious rites by 
sa)M'n" : “ I know not the warp and I know not the 
woof” of religious rites; and in another place (X. 26, 
6.) the weaving and bleaching of sheep’s wool is attri- 
buted to the god Pilshan, who, as we have alicady seen, 
is the god of shcphci d.s. 

Every Aryan village had probably its barber then 
as now ; and the clearances of forests by fire are in 
one passage somewhat mysteriously described • the 
sluix'ing of the earth, tl, 164, 44.) Carpentry was 
also well known, and we have frequent allusions to 
the construction of carts and chariots. (Ill, 53, 19 ; 
IV, 2, 14 ; IV, 16, 20, &c,) The use of iron, of gold, 
and of other metals was well known ; in V, 9, S, we 
have a reference to the work of an ironsmith, and in 
VI. 3, 4, we are told of goldsmiths melting metal. 

But we get a better idea of working in metals in 
the Vedic times from the description of various gold 
ornaments and iron utensils and implements of war 
which is to be found throughout the Rig Veda. The 
allusions are numerous, and we can therefore only make 
a selection here which will convey a fair idea of the 
manuiacrures of those day.s. VVe arc told of armours ‘ 
used in war in I, 140, 10, in II, 39, 4, in IV, 53, 2, and 
ill various other places. In II, 34, 3. we have reference 
to golden helmets, and in IV, 34, 9, there is mention of 
^mour for the shoulders or arnus, probably a ^ield. 
The lightning has been compared to a javelin '(rishti^ 

7 
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in V, 52, 6, and in V, 54, ii ; and also to a sword or 
battle-axe (b&shi), and to bows and arrows and quivers 
in V, 57, 2. Three thousand mailed warriors are spoken 
of in VI, 27, 6 ; feathered, sharp-pointed, shining shafts 
are described in VI, 46, 1 1 ; and sharp-edged swords are 
spoken of in VI, 47, lO. And in verses 26 and 29 of 
the same hymn we are told of war-chariots and war- 
drums. And lastly, in the 75th hymn of the sixth 
Mandala, we have a spirited account of the arms and 
accoutrements of war which we will translate for our 
readers further on. 

In IV, 2, 8, we have a reference to horses with golden 
caparisons, and in IV, 57, 4, V, 19, 3, and many other 
places, we have allusions to the Nishka^ a golden orna- 
ment worn in the neck. In V, 53, 4, the lightning 
ornaments of the Maruts are compared with ornaments 
(Anji)y with necklaces (Srak), with golden breastplates 
(Rukma), and with bracelets and anklets (Klutdt). In 
V, 54, 1 1, we are again told of anklets for the feet, 
and golden breastplates for the breast, and of golden 
crowns ( Si/rdA mranmayih) for the head. 

Thus it will be seen that a very considerable advance 
was made in the manufacture of arms, weapons, and 
various kinds of ornaments. We have references also 
to skin vessels for curds (VI, 48, 18), and iron vessels 
(V, 30, 15), and in several places to iron towns, which 
must be taken in a figurative sense as signifying strong 
forts (VII, 3, 7 ; Vll, 15, 14 ; VII, 95, i, &c.> We have 
also references to a hundred stone-built towns in IV, 
30, 20, and other places. 

There can be no doubt that in the various rocky and 
mountainous tracts where the early Hindus extended 
their colonies, they soon learnt to utilize stone as a du- 
rable and cheap material for architecture ; and there can 
be no difficulty in believing that in numerous Hindu 
towns many structures and surrounding walls were of 
stone. That the art of building was carried to some 
degree of excellence appears from many allusions to 
mansions with thousand pillars (11, 41, 5 ; V,62,6, &c) ; 
but at the same time it must be admitted that tbere is 
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no distinct allusion in the Rig Yeda to the art of sculp- 
ture properly so-called. The researches of antiquarians 
have failed to discover in any part of India traces of 
sculptured stone of a time long previous to the Buddhist 
era ; and in the numerous great museums of Europe — 
which are hlled with the ancient stone monuments of 
Egypt and Babylon, of Greece, and of Rome — India 
is not represented by any such monuments dating much 
before the Buddhist Period. 

Most of the animals domesticated at the present day 
were domesticated in India in the remote period of the 
Rig Veda. We have spirited accounts cf the war-horse 
in several places. (VI, 46, 13, and 14, &c.) 

Indeed, these war-horses were so highly prized by the 
early Aryans in their battles against the aborigines, 
that the horse under the name of DadhikrA soon became 
an object of worship ; and in IV, 38, we have a spirited 
account of the respect paid to this god-like being. 

In IV, 4, I, we have a reference to a king riding with 
his ministers on an elephant. Among other domesti- 
cated animals, we have frequent mention of cows, goats, 
sheep, buffaloes, and dogs, which last were used in 
carrying burdens. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WARS AND DISSENSIONS. 

As has been stated before, the ratly Hindus wrested 
the fertile tracts on the banks of the Indus and its 
tributaries from the piimitive aborigines of the Punjab; 
but the aborigines did not give up their birthright with- 
out a struggle. Retreating bcfoic the more civilized 
organization and valour of the Hindus in the open held, 
they still hung round in fastnesses and forests near 
ever)' Hindu settlement and village, harassed them in 
their communications, waylaid and robbed them at 
every oppoitunity, stole their cattle, and often attacked 
them in considciable force. Well might they exclaim 
with the Gaels of Scothind who had been similarly dis- 
possessed of their fertile soil by the conquering Saxons 
and had similarly retieated to barren fastnesses : 


These fertile plains, thit softened vale, 

^Ve^e once ihe birthright of the Gael ; 

The stranger came with iron hand. 

And from our fathers reft the land. 

Where dwell we now ? Sec rudely swell 
Crag over crag, and fell o*er felL 

• at* • 

Pent in this fortress of the North, 

Think’st thou we will not sally forth 
To spoil the spoiler as we may, 

And from the robber rend his prey ? 

Aye, by my soul I while on yon plain 
The Saxon rears one shock of grain. 

While, of ten thousand herds, there strays 
But one along von river*s maze,— 

The Gael, ofplain and river heir. 

Shall, with strong hand, redeem hb share I " 

Unfortunately, however, they had no poet to hand 
down to us their view of the case, and the only account 
we ha\ie of this long war of centuries, is from the con- 
quering Hindus. It is needless to say that the con- 
querors viewed the aborigines with the contempt and 
hatred which have mark^ the conduct of all conquer* 
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ing tribes, whether on the banks of the Indus seventeen 
hundred years before Christ, or on the banks of the 
Mississipi seventeen hundred yeais after Christ ! History 
repeats itself ; and the Punjab was cleared of its non* 
Aiyan aborigines Just as the Ignited States of America 
have, in modern times, been cleared of the many 
pow'erful and biave Indian races who lived and hunted 
and ruled within its primeval forests. 

Of these wars with the aborigines we have frequent 
allusions in the Kig Veda ; and a translation of some 
of these passages will give a better idea of these inter- 
minable hostilities than any account that we can give 
of them. The allusions are so numerous that our only 
difficulty is in making a selection. 

“ Indra, who is invoked by many, and is accompani- 
ed by his fleet companions, has destroyed by his thun- 
derbolt the Dasyus and Stmyus who dwelt on earth, 
and then he distributed the flelds to his white-com- 
plexioncd friends (Aryans). The thundeier makes the 
sun shine and the rain to fall.” (I, lOO, i8.) " Indra 
with his weapon (the thunderbolt), and full of vigour, 
destroyed the towns of the Dasyus, and wandered at his 
will. O holder of the thunderbolt ! be thou cognizant 
(of our hymns), and cast thy weapon against the Dasyu, 
and increase the vigour aud the fame of the A'rya!* 
(I. 103, 3.) 

In the very next hymn we come across a curious 
allusion to aboriginal robbers who dwelt on the banks 
of four small streams called the Sifft, the Anjasi, the 
Kulis!, and the Vlrapatnl, whose courses cannot now be 
determined. These robbers issued from their fastness- 
es and harassed the civilized Aryan villages, much in 
the same way, we suppose, as a true descendant of those 
aborigines— the Bhil Tantia in our own time — is harass- 
ing the peaceful villages of Central India ! We trans- 
late the two verses below 

** Kuyava gets scent of the wealth of others and ap- 
iwopriates them. Ue lives in water and poMutes it. 
His two wives bathe in the stream ; may they be 
wowned in the depths of Uie Sill river ! 
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“ Ayu lives in water in a secret fastness. He 
flourishes amidst the rise of waters. The rivers 
Anjasi, Kulsi and Vtrapatni protect him with their 
waters. (I, 104, 3 & 4.) 

We proceed with some more extracts 

" Indra protects his A'rya worshipper in wars. He 
who protects him on countless occasions, protects him 
in all wars. He subdues the people who do not per- 
form sacrifices for the benefit of men (Aryans). He 
flays the enemy of his black skin and kills him and 
reduces him to ashes. He burns down all who do in- 
jury, and all who are cruel. (I, 130, 8.) 

“ O destroyer of foes 1 collect together the heads of 
these marauding troops, and crush them with thy wide 
foot ! Thy foot is wide ! 

“ O Indra ! destroy the power of these marauding 
troops 1 Throw them into the vile pit — the vast and 
vile pit 1 

“ O Indra ! thou hast destroyed three times fifty 
such troops ! People extol this thy deed ; but it is 
nothing compared to thy prowess ! 

" O Indra ! destroy the PisliSchis who are reddish in 
appearance and utter fearful yells. Destroy all these 
Rakshasas.’’* (I. 133, 2 to 5.) 

“ O Indra 1 the poet prays to thee for pleasant food. 
Thou hast made the earth the bed (burial ground) of 
the Ddsas. Indra has beautified the three regions with 
his gifts ; he has slayed Kuyav&cha for king Daryoni. 

'‘O Indra! Rishis still extol that ancient deed of 
prowess 1 Thou hast destroyed many marauders to put 
an end to war ; thou hast stormed the towns of ene- 
mies who worship no gods ; and thou hast bent the 
weapons of foes who worship no gods, (I, 174, 
7 & 8'. 

** O Asvins 1 destroy those who are yelling hideously 
Tike dogs, and are coming to destroy us 1 Slay those 
who wish to fight with us 1 You know the way to 
destroy mem. Let each word of those who extol you 

* PuhSchik aiul HfiLduMs may nwan imtiiiinaiy demons. I would 
Atlier think, however, that they here refer to the aborigines. 
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bring wealth in return. O you truthful ones t accept 
our prayers. (I, 182, 4.) 

" The far-famed and graceful Indra is gracious to 
men (Aryans) ! The destroying and powerful Indra 
has cast down the head of the malignant D&sa f 
“ Indra, who stayed Vritra and stormed towns has 
destroyed the troops of the black Ddsas* and has made 
the earth and the water for Manu.* May he fulBl the 
wislies of the sacrificer.” (II, 20, 6 & 7.) 

We know how the Spaniards, the conquerors of 
America, owed their successes, to a very great extent, to 
their horses, — animals previously unknown to the 
American aborigines, and therefore regarded with a 
strange terror. It would seem that the war-horses of 
the early Indo-Aryans inspired the aborigines of India 
with a similar fear. The following passages, translated 
from a hymn to Dadhikra, or the deified war-horse will, 
therefore be regarded with interest : — 

" As people shout and raise a cry after a thief who has 
purloined a garment, even so the enemies yell and shout 
at the sight of Dadhikrd ! As birds make a noise at the 
sight of the hungry hawk on its descent, even so the 
enemies yell and shout at the sight of Dadhikrft career- 
ing in quest of plunder of food and cattle I 

" Enemies fear Dadhikrft who is radiant and destroy- 
ing as a thunderbolt. When he beats back a thousand 
men around him, he becomes excited and uncontroU 
lable in his strength.” (IV, 38, 5 & 8k) 

It would seem from numeroits passages in the Rig 
Veda that Kutsa was a powerful warrior and a mighty 
destroyer of the black aborigines. We are told in hymn 
16 of the fourth Mandala, that Indra slew the 
“ DasyUf who is wily and impious,” to bestow wealth 
on Kutsa '.verse 9) ; that he helped KutM and came 
to his house with the common object of slaying the 
Dasyu (verse lo) ; and that he slew fifty thou- 
sand black complexioned enemies ” in the^ battle- 

^ Here, M eUewhece, Menu i$ spciken of u tlw ancestor of the Arjran 
In many placet he it auoken of at the orif*mator of colttmkm nad 
Of the aronhip of 6re which dutioguislied the Aryans. * 
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(verse 13). InlV, 28, 4, we are told that Indfla has 
made the Dasyus devoid of all virtues, and .the object of 
hatred of all men ; and in IV, 30, 15, we learn thatindra 
destroyed five hundred and a thousand Ddsas. 

We have similar allusions to the subjugation and 
destruction of Dasyus or DAsas in V, 70, 3 ; VI, 18, 3 ; 
and VI, 25, 2 ; while there is a curious reference to an 
unknown region inhabited by the Dasyus in VI, 47, 20, 
which deserves translation : — 

" O ye gods ! We have travelled and lost our way, 
and come to a region where cattle do not pasture. The 
extensive region gives shelter to Dasyus only. O Bri- 
haspatj ! lead us in our search for cattle. O Indra ! 
shew the way to your worshippers who have lost their 
way.” 

We have seen that the Aryan poets are sufficiently 
uncomplimentary in speaking of the shouts and yells of 
the aboriginal barbarians. The civilized conquerors 
could scarcely imagine that these yells could form a 
language, and have therefore in some places described 
the ba4 barians as without a language. (V, 29, 10, &c.) 

We have spoken before of Kuyava and Ayu, two 
aboriginal robbers who dwelt in fastnesses surrounded 
by rivers, and harassed the Aryan villages. We have 
frequent allusions to another powerful aboriginal leader 
who is called Kiishna, probably because of his black 
complexion. One of the passages relating to him de- 
serves translation : — 

“ The fleet Krishna lived on the banks of the Ansu- 
mati river with ten thousand troops. Indra of his own 
wisdom became cognizant of this loud-yeliing chief. 
He destroyed the marauding host for the benefit of men. 

*' Indra said ; ‘ 1 have seen the fleet Krishna. He is 
lurking ti\ the hidden region near the Ausumatl, like 
the sun in a cloud, O Maruts ! I desire you to 
engage in fight, and to dMtroy him.’ 

“The fleet Krishna then appeared shining on the 
banks of the Ausumati. Indra took Brihaspati as his 
ally, and destroyed the fleet and godless army." (VlUj 
•95, 13 to 15.) 
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Not only have the aborigines been 4 eScribed as fond 
of yells and devoid of a language, but they are in other 
places considered as scarcely human. We are told in 
one place : 

“ We are surrounded on all sides by Dasyu tribes. 
They do not perform sacrifices ; they do not believe in 
anything ; their rites are different ; they are not men 1 
O destroyer of foes i kill them. Destroy the Ddsa 
race 1’* (X, 22, 8.) 

In X 49, Indra proclaims that he has deprived the 
Dasyu-tanx of the name of Arya (verse 3) ; that he has 
destroyed Navav&stva and Bribadratha of the D&sa 
race (verse 6) ; that he cuts the Ddsas in twain^'*it is 
for this fate that they have been born ! ” (verse 7.) 

Such were the aborigines with whom the early l^in' 
dus carried on an interminable war, and such was the 
fate to which they consigned their less civilized neigh- 
bours, the primeval owners of the Indian soil! It 
is abundantly evident that no love was lost between the 
conquerors and the conquered It was by ceaseless 
fighting that the conquerors protected themselves in 
their newly-conquered country, gradually extended the 
Mpiits of cultivation, built new villages, threw out new 
colonies in primeval jungles, and spread the light of 
civilization and the fame of their prowess around. 
They dreaded and hated the despised barbarians with a 
genuine hatred, killed numbers of them when they 
could, thinned their ranks with their cavaliy, called 
them yelling hounds and men without a tongue and 
brutes below the rank of men, and almost believed they 
were bom to be slatnr-** it is for this fate that they have 
been bora I ” On the other hand the stubborn barba- 
rians had their revenge too. Retreating before the more 
civilized valonr of the Hindus, they hung about iip 
every fastness and every bend of a river, th^ wj^laid 
and robbed travellen, harassed villages, killed, or stole 
cattle^ and s m n e ti me s fell on the Hindus ki great 
numbera. ^ Widi that dogged tenacity which is peculiar 
to ba rb a r ia n s they disputed every inch of ground as 
tetreated, they interrupted the ieli^;ious rites o€ 

a 
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the conquerors, despised their gods, and plundered 
their wealth. But in spite of every resistance the colo* 
nies of the more civilized races extended on every 
direction, the area of civilization widened, jungles and 
wastes were brought under cultivation and dotted with 
villages and royal towns, and the kingdoms of the early 
Hindus extended over the whole of the Punjab. The 
barbarians were either exterminated, or retreated before 
the ever-advancing line of Aryan civilization into those 
hills and fastnesses which their children still inhabit. 

It may be imagined, however, that some among the 
weaker barbarians preferred abject subjection to ex- 
termination or exile. We find traces accordingly in 
the Rig Veda of Dasyus who at last owned the domi- 
nation of the more powerful race, and who adopted 
their religion and their rites and even their language. 
They learnt cultivation and the arts of civilized life > 
settled down in Arvan villages aJ^D&sas or serfs ; and 
ministered to the wants of their masters, — the white 
men. There are frequent references to such Ddsas who 
had been subjugated by the Aryans. These, then, were 
the first Hindu~ized aborigines of India. 

Our extracts on the subject of wars with the abori- 
gines have been somewhat numerous, but we cannot 
refrain from quoting one or two passages more about 
the wars of the mighty conqueror Sudfts : 

" 8. The wily foes planned destruction, and broke 
down the embankment of A'dinh river (to cause an 
inundation.) But Sudfis filled the earth with his prowess, 
and Kavi, the son of Chayamftna, fell like a victim. 

"9. For the waters of the river flowed through their 
old channel and did not take a new course ■; and Sudfis’ 
horse marched over the country. Indra subdued the 
hostile and talkative n^en and their children under 
Sudfts. 

1 1. Sudfts earned glory by killing twenty-one men 
of both r^ons. As the young priest cuts the kusa 
grass in the house of sacrifice, even so Sudfts cuts down 
, his enemies. The hero Indra sent the Maruts for 
his wccour. 
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“ 14. The sixty-six thousand six-hundred and sixty- 
six warriors of Anu and Druhya, who had desired for 
cattle, and were hostile to Sud&s, were laid low. These 
deeds proclaim the glory of Indra ! 

"17. It was Indra who enabled the poor Sud&s to 
achieve these deeds. Indra enabled the goat to kill the 
strong lion. Indra felled the sacrificial post with a 
needle. He bestowed all the wealth on Sud&s.” VII, 18. 

The poet who sings these deeds of Sud&s’ glory is 
not unrew'ardcd for his immortal verse. For in verses 
22 and 23, he acknowledges with gratitude that the 
valiant conoiieror and beneficent king had rewarded 
him with tv. o hundred cows and two chariots and four 
horses with gold trappings ! 

In a subsequent hymn we are told how ten kings 
combined against SudAs, and Sudfis was victorious over 
them all. A curious description of a battle in this 
hymn deserves translation : — 

" 2. Where men raise their banners and meet in bat- 
tle, where nothing seems to favour us, where the men 
look up to the sky and tremble, then, O Indra and 
Varuna! help us and speak to us (words of com- 
fort) 

**3. O Indra and Varuna ! the ends of the earth seem 
to be lost, and the noise ascends to the skies I The 
troops of the enemy are approaching. O Indra and 
Varuna ! who ever listen to prayers, come near us with 
your protection. 

" ^ O Indra and Varuna ! you pierced the 3ret un- 
assailed Bheda, and saved Sud&s'. You listened to the 
prayers of the Tritsus. Their priestly vocation bore . 
fruit in the hour of battle. 

** 5 > O Indra and Varuna 1 the weapons of the 
enemy assail me in all directions, the foes assail me 
among marauding men. You are the owners of both' 
kinds of wealth ! Save us in the day of battle. 

’* 6. Both parties invoked Indra and Varuna for 
wealth at the time of war. But in this battle you pro- 
tected Sud 4 s with the Tritsus who were attacked by 
ten kings. 
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** J. O Indra and Varana ! the ten kings who did hot 
perform sacrifice^ were unable, though combined, to beat 
SudAs." (VII, 83.) 

In VI, 47, there is an address to the war<drum on 
the eve of battle ; and the poet asks that martial 
instrument to fill the earth and skies with its sound, to 
rouse movable and immovable objects, to instil fear into 
the enemy and to drive them away. The address ends 
with these portentous words : " The drum (Dunduiki) 
sounds loud to proclaim to all men (the hour of battle). 
Our leaders have mounted their steeds and have col* 
lected together. O Indra ! let our warriors who 6ght 
in chariots win victory.” 

In a still more remarkable hymn, VI, 75, the pre* 
parations and weapons of war have been described in 
some detail, and a few extracts from it will convey to 
our readers some idea of military weapons in use in 
thosok days ; — 

“ t. When the battle is nigh, and the warrior marches 
in his armour, he appears like the cloud ! Warrior, 
Jet not thy person be pierced ; be victorious ; let thy 
armour protect you ! 

“ 2. We will win cattle with the bow, we will win 
with the bow ; wc will conquer the fierce and proud 
enemy with the bow ! May the bow foil^ the desires 
of the enemy ! We will spread our conquests on all 
sides with the bow ! 

” 3. The string of the bow when pulled approaches 
the ear of the archer, making way in battle. It whispers 
words of consolation to him, and with sound it clasps 
the arrow, even as a loving wife clasps her hu.sband. 

“ 5. The quiver is like the parent of many arrowh ; 
the many arrows are like its children. It makes a sound, 
And hangs on the back of the warrior, and fumishOS ar- 
rows In battle, and conquers the enemy. 

” 6. The expert charioteer stands on his diariot uM 
drives his horses wheresoever he will. The reins res^in 
the horses from behind. Sing of their 8h»7 1 ‘ ^ ' 

*‘7. The horses raise the dust with dieir hbb%Mid 
career qver the field with the chariots, with loud 
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ings. Tbef do not retreat, but trample the marauding 
enemies under their feet 

** II. The arrow is feathered ; the deer (horn) is its 
teeth. Well pulled and sent by the cow-leather-string, 
it falls on tbe enemy. Wherever men stand together 
or are separate, there the shafts reap advantage. 

“ 14. The leather guard protects the arm from the 
abrasion of the bow*string, and coils round the arm like 
a snake iq its convolutions. It knows its work, and ia 
efficient, and protects the warrior in every way. 

“ 1 5. We extol the arrow which is poisoned, whose 
face is of iron ; * whose stem is of Parjanya. ” fVI, 75.) 

Before concluding our extracts, we will make one 
more from a hymn about the coronation of kings. It 
belongs, like all hymns relating to pompous cere^ 
monies, not to the earlier, but to the latest period of the 
Vedic Age ; — 

“I. Q king ! I place you in the station of a king. 
Be the lord of this country 1 Be immovable and fixed! 
Let all the subjects cherish thee 1 Let not your king* 
dom be destroyed ! , 

"2. Remain here fixed as the mountain ; do not be 
dethroned ! Remain fixed like Indra, and support the 
kingdom I 

"3. Indra has received the sacrificial offerings, and 
supports the newly-coronated king 1 Soma blesses him. 

*‘4. The sky is fixed, the earth is fixed, (he moun* 
tains are fixed, this universe is fixed. He abo is fixed 
ea king among his subjects ! 

‘* 5 * May King Varuna mak*c you immovable ! May 
^ good Brihaspati make you immovable ; may Indra 
and Agni support you and make you immovable. 

See, I mix these immortal offerings with the 
immortal Soma>juice. Indra has brought your si^ 
lectt under your rule, and made them willing** to pay 
you re venue ! " (X, 173.) 

* Tkis patngs ihesrt that the acrow-heads were of inm. PhijaSfa i* 

the fod of tains, .Stem of Penanya piobehW meeas sUsseiteSd 
the isiu. Venn 11 abews that anow<Mada wm mmnHmm 
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These extracts are enough. We have elsewhere 
shewn that the warriors used not only armours but 
helmets, and also protecting armours for the shoulder, 
probably sliields. They used javelins and battle-axes, 
and sharp-edged swords, beside bows and arrows. All 
the weapons of wars known elsewhere in ancient times 
were known in India nearly four thousand years ago. 
Drums assembled men in battle, banners led them on in 
compact masses, and the use of war-horses and chariots 
was well-known. Tame elephants were in use too, and 
we have alliisions to kings riding on richly caparisoned 
elephants with their ministers tlV, 4, i) ; but it does not 
appeal that elephants weie regularly used Jn wars in 
the Vedic period, as they were in the third and fourth 
centuries before Christ when the Greeks came to India. 

For the rest, it was a turbulent time when the Vedic 
waniors lived and fought. They had not only to wage 
an interminable war against the aborigines, but the 
Hindu States were divided among themselves, and a 
powerful leader was often bent on annexing his neigh- 
bour's state. Rishis engaged in sacrifices asked for 
prowess to conquer the foes, or prayed to the gods for a 
son who would win victory in battles. Every able- 
bodied man was a warrior, and was ever prepared to de- 
fend his home and his fields and his cattle with his 
strong right arm. Each Hindu colony or tribe, while 
attentive to the worship of the gods and to the culti- 
vation of the various arts of peace, was at the same time 
alive to the fact, that its national existence depended 
on a constant preparedness for war. And the great con- 
glomeration of Hindu tribes which spread from the 
banks of the Indus to the banks of the Sarasvati con- 
sisted of hardy, brave, and w’arlike peoples, who main- 
tained their footing in the land, and their independence 
and national existence by constant struggles, and a 
determination to win or die. 

It is sad to contemplate this state of things. But 
where is the country in which, in ancient times, tribes 
and nations had not to maintain a ceaseless war for 
their aggrandizement, or even for their very existence ? 
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And even in modern times, during the two thousand 
3'ears which have elasped since Gautama Buddha and 
Jesus Christ preached their messages of peace, where 
shall we seek for the tribe or nation which could hope to 
reap the results of its peaceful industry without a con- 
stant struggle against its neighbours ? If a generatior> has 
passed in Europe without a dreadful war, that period 
is marked in history as a period of exceptional bliss. 
And even in our own times, with the exception of a few 
countries advantageously situated, all the nations of 
Europe are armed to the teeth ; all the individuals, 
millions, of great kingdoms and empires, are eternally 
prepared for^ war, ready on a week’s notice to leave their 
homes and occupations and march to the frontier t 
Civilization has done much for the cause of humanity ; 
but civilization has not yet converted the sword into 
the scythe, or enabled man to reap the results of his 
peaceful industry without a struggle to the death against 
his neighbour. 



CHAPTER V. 

SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE— THE POSITION OF 
WOMEN, 

It was by such continuous wars against the abori- 
gines of the soil that the Aryans at last conquered the 
whole of the Punjab from the Indus to the Sarasrat!, 
and from the mountains probably to the sea. 

As might be expected, we have frequent allusions to 
the Indus and its five tributaries. Hymn yj of the 
tenth Mandala is a remarkable instance, and we will 
give our readers a translation of the entire hymn 

** I. 0 ye streams I The bard celebrates your ex- 
cellent prowess in the house of the worshipper. They 
flow in three systems, seven streams in each system. 
The prowess of the Indus is superior to that of all 
others. 

“ 2. O Indus I when you ran towards lands rich in 
food, Vanina opened out the way for you. You flow 
over a spacious path on the land. You shine above 
all flowing rivers. 

" 3. The mighty sound of the Indus ascends above 
the earth to the sky t She flows with mighty force 
and radiant form. Her mighty sound is heard as if 
rains are decending from the clouds with great noise. 
The Indus comes roaring like a bull. 

"4. As cows bring milk to their calves, even thus, 
0 Indus, the other streams come sounding to you with 
their waters ! As a Icing marches with his forces to 
^ttle, even thus you march in front with two ^sterns 
of rivers flowing by your side i* 

*5. O Gaog& I 0 Yamunft and Sarasvatt and 
Sutadru (Sutlej and Parushni (Ravi) ! share tiiis 

* iA, Ike tribwariet coming from oAnl in the west, end the trilmturiei 
iowiniK thvonih the Punjab in the etst» as named in the two ioUwring 
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my praise amon^ you ! O river combined with Asiknt 
(Chinab) I O Vitastfi (Jhilam) ! O A'tjlfctyA (Beas), 
combing with Susomd. (Indus) ! hear my wotd^ 

“ 6. O Indus 1 first thou flowest united Trisht&mA 
with Susartu and Rasii and the Sveti. You unite Kru- 
mu (Kurum river) and Gomali (Gomal river) with 
KubhiL (Cabul river) and Mehatnu. You proceed to< 
gether with these rivers. 

“ 7. The irresistible Indus proceeds straight, white 
and dazzling in splendour ! She is great, and her waters 
fill all sides with mighty foice. Of all the flowing rivers, 
none is flowing like her ! She is wild like a mare, 
beautiful like a well developed woman I 

“ 8. The Indus is mer young and beautiful. She is 
rich in horses, in chariots, and in garments ; she is rich 
in gold and is beautiously clad I She is rich in corn 
and in wool and in straw, and has covered herself with 
sweet flowers. 

”g. The Indus has fastened horses to her eaty 
chariot, and has brought food therein to us. The greal* 
ness of the chariot is extolled as mighty ; it is irresis* 
tible and great and rich in its fame !” 

The hymn is remarkable for its power and its beauty, 
and remarkable also for the extensive vision of the 
poet who, as Professor Max Mitller says, takes in at one 
swoop three great river-systems, those flowing from the 
north-west into the Indus, those joining it from the 
, north-east, and in the distance the Ganges and the 
Jumna wi^ their tributaries. " It shows the widest geo- 
graphical horizon of the Vedic poets, confined by the 
snowy mountains in the north, the Indus and the range 
of the Suleiman mountains in the west, the Indus or the 
sea in the south, and the valley of the Jumna and Gan- 
ges in the east Beyond that the world, though open, 
was unknown to the Vedic poets.” 

The rivers of the Punjab are sometimes spoken of 
together as the seven rivers,” and it is explmiftd in 

I one place (VII, 36, 6), that the seven rivers have the 
Indus for thdr mother and^e Sarasvati as the seventh. 
The Ihdus and its five branches still water the ptifne-^ 
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Iral home of the early Hindus, but the Sarasvati which 
was the most sacred of ancient rivers and was worship- 
ped even in that remote time as a goddess, has since 
ceased to flow. Antiquarians state that it has been lost 
in the deserts of Rajputana. 

There is one somewhat curious passage in which the 
Rishi Visvftmitra, encumbered with the chariots and 
horses and other rewards bestowed on him by king 
Sudfts, finds a difficulty in crossing the confluence of 
the Beas and the Sutlej, and pours out an entire hymn 
(III, 33) to appease the anger of the roaring flood ! We 
have seen that this Sud&s was a mighty conqueror and 
subjugated ten surrounding kings, and was the victor of 
numerous battles which form the theme of some spirited 
hymns. This mighty conqueror seems also to have 
been a patron of learning and religion, and liberally re- 
warded the sages of the houses of Visvftmitra and of 
Vasishtha alike. As a consequence, there was jealousy 
between these two priestly houses to which we will 
allude further on. 

While references to the rivers of the Punjab are thus 
frequent, allusions to the Ganges and the Jumna are 
rare. We have already translated a hymn in which both 
those rivers are named. 

The only other passage in the Rig Veda where the 
Ganges is alluded to, is VI, 45, 31, where the high 
banks of the Ganges are the subject of a simile. The 
famed cattle in the pasture-fields along the banks of the 
Jumna are alluded to in V, 52, 17. 

Thus the land of the five rivers was the earliest home 
of the Aryan settlers in India ; and it would seem that 
the settlers along the five rivers gradually formed them- 
selves into five tribes or nations. The five lands” 
{Pandta^Kshtii) are alluded to in I, 7, 9 ; I, 176, 3 ; VI, 
46, 7, and in olber places. Similarly we read of the 
*' five cultivating tribes” ( Pancha-Knshti) in II, 2, 10 ; 
IV, 38, 10, , and other places, and we read of “ five 
peoples” (Pancka-jana) in VI, 1 1, 4 ; VI, 51, li ; Vlll, 3^ 
22) ; IX, 65, 23, and other places. 

It was these ” five tribes” of simply boId| and enter- 
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prising Aryans, living by agriculture and by pasture on 
the fertile banks of the Indus and its tributaries, who 
were the progenitors of the great Hindu nation, which 
has spread from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin.X 

We now turn to the interesting and pleasing subject 
of the social and domestic rules and the home-life of 
these five tribes of the Punjab. The first thing that 
strikes us here is the absence of those unhealthy rules 
and restrictions, those marked distinctions l^tween 
man and man and between class and class, which form 
the most unpleasant feature of later Hindu society. 
We have already seen that the sturdy Hindus of the 
Vedic times recognized no restrictions against the use 
of beef, and that they refer with pride to their mer- 
chants going to the sea. We have seen, too, that the 
Rishis did not form a separate and exclusive class, and 
did not pass their lives away from the world in penance 
and contemplation. On the contrary, the Rishis were 
practical men of the world, who owned large herds of 
cattle, cultivated fields, fought against the aboriginal 
enemies in times of war, and prayed to their gods for 
wealth and cattle, for victory in wars, and for blessings 
on their wives and children. Every father of a family 
was in fact a Rishi on a small scale, and worshipped his 
gods in his own house in his own humble fashion, and 
the vvomen of the family joined in the worship, and 
helped in the performance of the ceremonies. Some 
among the community were of course prominent in the 
composition of hymns and the performance of great 
sacrifices ; and kings and rich men sent for them on 
gre&t occasions, and rewarded them handsomely. But 
even these great composers — these great Rishis of the 
Rig Veda — did not form an exclusive caste of their 
own. They were worldly men, mixed and married with 
the people, .shared property with the people, fought the 
wars of the people, and were of the people. 

One martial Rishi for instance (in V, 23, 2) prays for 
a son who will conquer enemies in war. Another (in 
VI, 20, 1) prays for wealth and corn-fields and a son 
who will destroy his foes. Another (in JX, 69, 8) pray% 
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for wealth and gold, for horses and cows, for profuse 
harvests, and excellent progeny. Another Rishi, with 
n^ive simplicity, says that his cattle are his wealth and 
his Indra ! (VI, 28, 5.) Throughout the Rig Veda 
the Rishis are the people. There is not the shadow of 
any evidence that the Rishis or priests were a “ caste’* 
of their own, different from the fighters and culti- 
vators.* 

This will be considered by impartial judges to be 
very good evidence that the caste-system did not exist 
It proves a negative much more convincingly than 
many positive facts can be proved. In a vast collection 
of hymns, composed during six hundred years and 
more, and replete with references to the habits and 
manners and customs of the people, — replete with allu- 
sions to agriculture and pasture and manufacture, to wars 
against aborigines, to marriage and domestic rules, and 
the duties and position of women, to religious obser- 
vances and to elementary astronomy as then known, — 
we have not one single passage to show that the com- 
munity was cut up into hereditary “ Castes'' Is it possi- 
ble to suppose that that wonderful system existed, and 
yet there is no allusion to that fundamental principle 
of society in the ten thousand verses of the Rig Veda ? 
Is it possible to find a single religious work of later 
times, of one-tenth the dimensions of the Rig Veda, 
which is silent on that system ? 

So far, then, we have proved a negative in the only 
way in which a negative can be proved. But curiously 
enough there is positive proof, and various passages in 
the Rig Veda shew that the caste-system did not 


*The solitary mention of the four castes, in X, 90, 12, will not be consi. 
dered an exception, or weaken out ar|>ument. The hymn itself was com- 
posed centuries after the time when the Kig Veda hymns were generally 
composed, as is proved by its language and its ideas. It was composed 
after the Rik, and the Saman and the Yajur Vedas had been separately 
classified (verse 9), and after the idea of the Sacrifice of the Supreme 
Being (unknown elsewhere in the Rig Veda) had found a place in the 
Hindu religion. It was composed, as Colebrooke states, after the rude 
versification of the Rig Veda had given place to the more sonorous metie 
of a later age. Weber, Max Millie^, Muir, and other scholars all agree 
fit to this hymn being comparatively modem. 
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exist. The very word “ varna ” which in later Sanskrit 
indicates caste, is used in the Rig Veda to distinguish the 
Aryans and non* Aryans, and nowhere indicates separate 
sections in the Aryan community (III, 34, 9, &c.) 
The very word Kskatriya, which in later Sanskrit means 
the military caste, is used in the Veda simply as an ad- 
jective which means strong, and is applied to gods ! 
(VII, 64, 2 ; VII, 89, I, &c.) The very word Vipra, 
which in later Sanskrit means the priestly caste, is used 
in the Rig Veda merely as an adjective which means 
wise, and which is applied to gods! {VIII, II, 6, &c.) 
And the ^very word Br&humna, which in later Sanskrit 
means also the priestly caste, is used in a hundred places, 
in the Rig Veda to imply the composers of hymns, and 
nothing else. (VIT, 103, 8, &c.) 

We would gladly multiply evidences, but our li- 
mits forbid. But we cannot help producing one 
piece of evidence. With that charming simplicity 
which is the characteristic beauty of the Rig Veda, one 
Rishi .says pathetically of himself : — 

“ Behold, I am a compt'ser of hymns, my father is 
a physician, my mother grinds corn on stone. We are 
all engaged in different occupations. As cows wander 
(in various directions) in the pasture-fields (for food), so 
we (in various occupations), worship thee, O Soma 1 
for wealth. Flow thou for Indra ! ” (IX, 1 12, 3.) Those 
who suppose that the hereditary caste-system existed in 
the Vedic times will have a hard nut to crack in 
explaining passagesjlike the above, where father, mother, 
and son are described as physician, corn-grinder, and 
composer of hymns 1 

Later asserters of the caste-system have sometimes 
tried to crack these nuts, and with, the most wonderful 
results 1 Like mo.st other Rishis of the Rig Veda (who, 
we have seen before, constantly prayed for warlike 
sons), Vtsvfimitra was a warrior and a composer of 
hymns. Later Hindus were shocked at this, and Invent- 
ed a beautiful Pauranik myth to explain how VisvAmitra 
was first a Kshatriya and then became a BrAhman. 
Needless endeavour, for Visvftmitra was neither a 
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Kshatriya nor a Brfthtnan I He was a Vedic Rishi, i. e., 
a warrior and priest, long before the Br&hmans and the 
Kshatriyas, as such, were known I* ** 

As we have seen, then, every father of a family was 
his own priest, and his home was his temple. There is 
no mention of idols in the Rig Veda, none of temples 
or places of worship where the people were to congre* 
gate. The sacred fire was lighted in the house of every 
householder, and he chanted the beautiful and simple 
hymns which were the national property. We have a 
pleasing picture of women who assisted at these sacrifi- 
ces, who ordered the necessary things, piepared them with 
pestle and mortar, extracted the Soma-juice, stirred it 
with their graceful hngers and strained it through a wool- 
len strainer. In numerous places we find mention of 
wives joining their husbands, and performing the sacrifice 
together. They offer the oblations together, and hope 
thereby to go to heaven together ( 1 , 131, 3 ; V, 43,15, &c.) 
A few verses from a pious hymn on this subject will 
no doubt interest our readers. 

“5. O ye gods ! The married couple who prepare 
oblations together, who purify the Soma-juice and mix 
it with milk. 

“ 6. May they obtain food for their eating, and come 
united to the sacrifice. May they never have to go 
in quest of food. 

“ 7. They do not make vain promises of offerings to 
the gods, nor withhold your praise. They worship you 
with the best offerings. 

“8. Blest with youthful and adolescent offspring, 
they acquire gold, and they both attain to a mature age. 


* It gives us much pleasure to be able to cite here the authority 
of two scholars who have devoted their lifetime to the study of the 
Vedas--* 

** If, then, with all the documents before us, we ask the question, docs 
caste^ as we find it in Manu. and at the present day, form part of the 
most ancient religious.teaching of tlie Vedas? We can answer with a 
decided ‘ No.* "—Max MUUer, Chifs firem a German Warkskap^ Val. /4 
(1867), p. 307. 

" There are no castes as yet, the people are still one united whole, and 
bear but one nimcy that of Weber, Indian Literature (trans- 

dAtioii)i p. 38. 
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" 9. The gods themselves covet the worship of such 
a couple who are fond of sacrifices, and offer grateful food 
to the gods. They embrace each other to continue 
their race, and they worship their gods ! ” (VIII, 31.) 

Still more grateful to us is the picture of cultured 
ladies who were themselves Rishis, and composed 
hymns and performed sacrifices like men. For there 
were no unhealthy restrictions against women in those 
days, no attempt to keep them secluded or uneducated or 
debarred from their legitimate place in society. There 
is mention of veiled wives and brides, but no allusion to 
women being kept in seclusion. On the contrary, we 
meet them everywhere in their legitimate spheres of 
action, taking a share in sacrifices, and exercising their in< 
fluence on society. We cherish the picture of the cul- 
tured lady Visvavftr&, which has been handed down 
to us through thousands of years, — a pious lady who 
composed hymns, performed sacrifices, and with sim- 
ple fervency invoked the god Agni to regulate and 
keep within virtuous bounds the mutual relations of 
married couples. (V, 28, 3.) We meet with the names 
of other ladies also who were Rishis of the Rig Veda. 

In a society so simple as that of the Vedic times, the 
relations of life were determined by the needs and require- 
ments of individuals rather than by cast-iron rules 
as in later days ; and there was no religious obligation 
therefore, that every girl must be married. On the con- 
trary, we find allusions to unmarried women who re- 
mained in the homes of their fathers, and naturally 
claimed and obtained a share of the paternal property. 
(II, 17, 7,) On the other hand, we have frequent refer- 
ences to careful and industrious wives who superintended 
the arrangements of the house, and like the dawn 
roused and sent every one in the house to his work in 
the morning (I, 124, 4), and who possessed those do- 
mestic virtues for which Hindu wives have always been 
noted from the earliest, to the present times. Occa- 
sionally we have allusions to women who went astray 
(II, 29, 1) ; of maidens who had no brothers to watch 
over their morals; and wives who were faithless to 
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their husbands. (IV, 5, 5 ; X, 34, 4.) And we are 
told of the wife of a ruined gambler who becomes the 
object of other men’s lust. (X. 34, 4.) 

It would seem that girls had some voice in the selec- 
tion of their husbands. Their selection was not always 
happy, for “ many a woman is attracted by the wealth 
of him who seeks her. But £he woman who is of gentle 
nature and of graceful form selects, among many, 
her own loved one as her husband.” (X, 27, 12.) We 
can almost imagine we see the Svayamavra system 
of later times foreshadowed in the above verse. There 
can be no doubt, however, that fathers always exercised 
a wise control in the selection of husbands for their 
daughters, and as at the present day, fathers gave 
away their girls gracefully adorned and decked with 
golden ornaments. (IX, 46, 2 ; X, 39, 14.) 

The ceremony of marriage was an appropriate one, 
and the promises which the bridegroom and bride made 
to each other were suitable to the occasion. We will 
translate some verses from a hymn in the later portion 
of the Rig Veda, in which we find a pleasing picture of 
the ceremony. The first two among the following 
verses will shew that the unnatural custom of early 
marriage was unknown, and that girls were married 
after they had attained their youth. 

“ 21. O Visvavasu ! (god of marriage), arise from this 
place, for the marriage of this girl is over. We extol 
Visvavasu with hymns and prostrations. Go to some 
other maiden who is still in her father’s house and has 
attained the signs of the age of marriage. She will be 
your share, know of her. 

• “ 22. O Visvavasu ! arise from this place. We wor- 
ship thee, bending in adoration. Go to an unmarried 
maiden whose person is well developed ; make her a 
wife and unite her to a husband. 

** 23. Let the paths by which our friends go in quest 
of a maiden for marriage he easy and free of thorns. 
May Aryaman and Bhaga lead us well. O gods 1 may 
the husband and wife be well united. 

24. O maiden 1 the graceful sun had fastened thee 
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with ties (of maidenhood), we release thee now of those 
ties. We place thee with thy husband in a place which 
is the home of truth and the abode of righteous actions. 

“ 25. We release this maiden from this place (her 
father’s house), , but not from the other place^er j^us- 
band’s house). We unite her well with the other place. 
O Indra 1 may she be fortunate and the mother of 
worthy sons. 

" 26. May Pdshan lead you by the hand from this 
place. May the two Asvins lead you in a chariot. Go 
to your (husband’s) house and be the mistress of the 
house. Be the mistress of all, and exercise your au> 
thority over all in that house. 

“ ay. Let childreti be born unto thee, and blessings 
attend thee* here. Perform the duties of thy househedd 
with care. Unite thy person with the person of this 
thy husband ; exercise thy authority in this thy house 
until old age. 

“ 40. First Soma accepts thee ; then Gandharva 
accepts thee ; Agni is thy third lord ; the son of man is 
the fourth to accept thee.* 

"41. Soma bestowed this maiden to Gandharva, 
Gandharva gave her to Agni, Agni has given her to me 
with wealth and progeny. 

“42. O bridegroom and bride ! Do ye remain here 
together ; do not be separated. Enjoy food of various 
kinds ; remain in your own home, and enjoy iiappiness 
in company of your children and grandchiMren. 

*'43. (*rhe bride and bridegroom say), May Pra< 
japati bestow on us children ; may Aryaman keep us 
united till old age. (Address to the bride), O bride I 
Enter with auspicious signs the home of thy husband. 
Do go(xl to our male servants and our female servants, 
and to our cattle. 

"44. Be thy eyes free from anger ; minister to the 
happiness of thy husband ; do good to our cattle. May 
thy mind be cheerful ; and may thy beauty be bright 
Be the mother of heroic sons, and be devoted to the 

- Jh , I I .. ■■ ■ I ■ — 

* This, mad the following verse would shew that the bride wm oSere^ 
to the three gods before she was nnlted to the bridi|room. 

10 
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god& Do good to our male servants and our female 
servants, and to our cattle. 

'* 45. O Indra ! make this woman fortunate and the 
mother of worthy sons. Let ten sons be born of her, 
so that there may be eleven men (in the family) with 
the husband. 

" 46. (Address to the bride), May thou have influence 
over thy father-in-law and over thy mother-in-law, and 
be as a queen over thy sister-in-law and brother-in-law. 

**47. (The bridegroom and 'bride say). May all the 
gods unite our hearts ; may M&tarisvan and Dhdtri and 
me goddess of speech unite us together.” (X, 85.) 

Our extract has been somewhat lengthy, but our 
readers will not regret it. The extract shews at once the 
appropriate nature of the ceremony that was performed, 
and the position which the young bride occupied in the 
home and the affections of her lord. 

Polygamy was allowed among kings and the rich 

n le in Vedic times, as it was allowed in olden times 
1 countries and among all nations. Domestic dis- 
sensions were thd n&tural result in such instances, and 
we have hymns in the latter part of the Rig Veda, in 
which wives curse their fellow-wives. (X, 145; X, 159.) 
The evil seems, however, to have grown in the latter 
part of the Vedic age, for there are scarcely any allu- 
sions to it in the earlier hymns. 

We need scarcely allude to hymns suited to the occa- 
sions of conception and childbirth. (X, 183 ;X, 184 ;X, 
Ids ; V| 7^1 7 to 9 ') These hymns also belong to 
the last portion of &e Vedic age when superstition 
and priestly influence were gaining on the people, and 
ceremonies multiplied. V/e must allude, however, to 
two curious verses which seem to lay down the law of in- 
heritance, and is therefore of peculiar interest We 
give a translation below : 

" I. The father whohas no son honours his son-in- 
isLW, capable of b^:etting son^ and goes (I s., leaves Ms 
wt^rty) to the son of his daughter. The (sonless) 
rather trusts in the daq^ter^s offspring, and If^ coo- 
\ent 
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" 2. A son does not give any of his father’s property 
to a sister. He gives her away to be the wife a 
husband. If a father and motherlMget both son and 
daughter, then one son) engages himself in the acts 
and duties of his father, while the other (daughter) re> 
ceives honour.” (Ill, 31.) 

This is the first germ of the Hindu law of inheritance, 
which makes the son, and not the daughter, the inheri- 
tor of his father's property and religious duties, and 
which allows the property to go to the daughter’s son 
only in the absence of male issue. We think we dis- 
cover the first germs of the Hindu law of adoption, too^ 
in such passages as the following : — 

“ As a man who is not indebted gets much wealth, so 
we too shall get the treasure that endures (i. e., a son ). 
O Agni ! let us not have a son begotten of another. Do 
not follow the ways of the ignorant. 

“ A son begotten of another may yield us happiness, 
but can never be regarded or accepted as one’s own. 
And verily he ultimately goes back to his own place. 
Therefore, may a son be newly bom imto us who will 
bring us food and destroy our foes.” (VII, 4, 7 & 8.) 

As we have spoken in this chapter of marriage and 
inheritance, it is necessary to complete our account of 
social and domestic customs and speak of the funeral 
ceremony also. Yama in the Rig Veda is not the* god 
of hell, but the god of the heaven of the righteous the 
god who rewards the virtuous man after his death, in 
a happy land. His two dogs however are objects to be 
avoided or propitiated. The following verses ate taken 
from a hymn composed, it is needless to say, not in the 
earlier but in the latest period of the Vedic age when 
ceremonies multiplied : 

** 7. O thou deceased 1 proceed Ho tiie same plaee 
where our forefathers have gone, by the same path 
which they followed. The twoking^ Yama and Vanina, 
are pleased with the offerings ; go and see them. 

8, Go to that happy heaven and mix with the early 
forefathers. Mix with Yama and with the firuits of tiiy 
virtuous deeds. Leave tin behind, enter thy home; « 
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" 9 . O ye ghosts ! leave this place, go away, move 
away. For the forefathers have prepared a place for 
the deceased. Thai place is beautified with day, with 
sparkling waters and with light ; Yama assigns this place 
to the dead. 

*' 10. O thou deceased ! these two dogs have four 
eyes each, and a strange colour. Go past them quickly. 
Then proceed by the beautiful path to those wise fore- 
fathers, who spend their time in joy and happiness with 
Yama.” (X, 14.) 

The above passages give ns an idea of the belief in 
future happiness as it was developed in the latest pe- 
riod of the Vedic era. 

There are some passages which shew that burial, 
without cremation, was practised in those times. 

** 10. O thou deceased ! go to the extended earth 
who is as a mother ; she is extensive and beautiful. 
Her touch be soft as that of wool or of a female. 
You have performed sacrifices, let her save thee from 
unrighteousness. 

‘‘II. 0 earth i rise up above him, do not give him 
pain. Give him good things, give him consolation. As 
a mother covers her child with the hem of her cloth, so 
cover the deceased. 

“ 12. Let the earth, raised on him as a mound, lie 
light! Let a thousand particles of dust rest on him. 
Let them be to him as a house filled with butter, let 
&em form a shelter to him.” (X. 18.) 

That cremation was also practised in the Vedic 
times will be shewn by the following extract : — 

"O fire ! do not reduce this deceased into ashes ; 'do 
not give him pain. Do not mangle his skin or 
his person. O firel send him to the home of our 
fathers as soon as his body is burnt in thy heat.” 
(X. 16, 1.) 

It remains only to allude to one more remarkable 
verse of the i8th hymn which distinctly sanctions the 
marrii^eof widows. 

“ Rise up, woman, thou art lying by one whose life is 
gone, come to t&e world of the living, away from thy 
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husband, and become the wife of him who holds thy 
hand, and is willing to marry thee.” (X, i8, 8.) 

The translation is based on S&yana’s rendering of the 
passage in the Taittiriya A'raujfoka, and there can be no 
doubt as to its correctness, because the word Didhishu . 
used in the passage has only one meaning in the Sans- 
krit language, vis., the second husband of a woman. 
We quote here with pleasure the following remarks with ’ 
which Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra winds up a paper on 
Funeral Ceremony in Ancient India : “That the re- 
marriage of widows in Vedic times was a national 
custom, can be established by a variety of proofs and 
arguments ; the very fact of the Sanskrit language 
having, from ancient times, such words as Didhishu, ' a 
man that has married a widow,’ Parapilrv&, ‘ a woman 
that has taken a second husband,’ Paunarbhava, ‘ a son 
of a woman by her second husband,’ are enough to 
establish it.” 

It is with pain and regret that we will in conclusion 
refer to another passage also belonging to this remark- 
able hymn, and wliich is perfectly harmless in the Rig 
Veda itself, but which was altered and mistranslated in 
later times to sanction the barbarous custom of Suttee, 
or the burning of the widow on the pyre of her husband. 
That most cruel of all human institutions finds no 
sanction in the Rig Veda. There is a perfectly harm- 
less passage (X, i 8 , 7 ,) which refers to a procession of 
women at a hineral ceremony. The passage may be 
thus translated : — 

** May these women not suffer the pangs of widow- 
hood. May they who have good and desirable hus- 
bands, enter their houses with collyrium and butter. 
Let these women, without shedding tears, and without 
any sorrow, first proceed to the house," wearing valuable 
ornaments.” 

There is not a word in the above relating to the burn- 
ing of widows. But a word in it Ap^e was altered into 
Ague, and the text was then mistranslated and mis- 
applied in Bengal to justify the detestable custom of 
widow-burning. In the words of Professor Max Miiilei? 
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** This is perhaps the most flagrant instance of what 
can be done by an unscrupulous priesthood. Here have 
thousands of lives been sacrificed and a fanatical rebel- 
lion been threatened on the authority of a passage 
which was mangled, mistranslated and misapplied.” 
The censure is strong, but is deserved ; it does not 
matter whether the alteration in the text and the mis- 
translation were made in recent times or a few hundred 
years ago. 



CHAPTER VI. 

VEDIC RELIGION. 

An account of the social life and the civilization of 
the early Hindus will not be complete without some 
account of their religion. The religion of the 
Veda is well known. It is pre-eminently the worship of 
Nature in its most imposing and sublime aspects. The 
sky which bends over all, the beautiful and blushing 
dawn which like a busy housewife wakes men from 
slumber and sends them to their work, the gorgeous 
tropical sun which vivifies the earth, the air which per- 
vades the world, the fire which cheers and enlightens us, 
and the violent storms which in India strike terror into 
the boldest, but usher into those copious rains which 
fill the land with plenty, — these were the gods whom the 
early Hindus loved to extol and to worship. And often 
when an ancient Rishi sang the praises of any of the 
gods with devotion and fervour, he forgot that there 
was any other god besides, and bis sublime hymn has 
the character and the sublimity of a prayer to the 
one God of the universe. This is what makes many 
scholars often pause and hesitate before they give the 
Vedic religion any other name than Monotheism. In- 
deed the Rishis themselves often rose higher the 
level of their primitive Nature- worship, and boldly 
declared that the different gods were but different 
manifestations or different names of the One Primal 
Cause. Towards the end of the Rjg Veda, we often 
come- across hymns sung to the One Being. The 
landmarks between Nature-worship and Monothei^ 
have been passed, and the great Rishis of the Rig Veda 
have passed from Nature up to Nature’s God.” 

This is the characteristic beauty of the Rig Veda as 
compared with other religious works of other nations. 
We do not find in the Veda any well defined' ^intern m 
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religion or any one particular stage of thought or 
civilization. On the contrary we watch with interest 
how the human mind travels^ travels from an almost 
childlike but sincere invocation of the rising sun or the 
beneficent sky to the sublimer idea that neither the sun 
nor the sky is the Deity, — that the Deity is greater and 
higher than these, and has created these objects. We 
know of no other work in any language which possesses 
such interest for the philosophic enquirer into the pro* 
gress of the human mind, or which shows, as the Rig 
Veda does show, how human intelligence travels step 
by step, higher and higher, until from the created ob- 
jects it grasps the sublime idea of the Creator. 

The sky was naturally the most prominent object of 
worship, and as the sky assumes various aspects, vari- 
ous names were given to it, and the conception of vari- 
ous deities was formed. The oldest propably is Dyu 
(literally the shining), the Zeus of the Greeks, the first 
syllable of Jupiter among the Romans, the Tiu of the 
Saxons, and the Zio of the Germans. This common 
name among many Aryan races indicates that the deity 
was worshipped by the ancestors of all these nations in 
their first primeval abode in Asia. 

• But while Zeus and Jupiter maintained their supre- 
macy among the gods of Greece and Rome, in India he 
soon lost his place, and the sky in one of its peculiar fune- 
ttons soon usurped his place. For in India the annual 
rise of rivers, the fertility of land, and the luxuriance of 
crops depend, not on the sky which shines above us, 
but on the sfy that tains, and Indra, which means the 
rain-giver, soon became the first among the Vedic 
.'gods. 

Another ancient name of the sky was Varuna, the 
Uranus of the Greeks. The word signifies to cover ; 
and Varuna was the sky which covered the earth, pro- 
bably the sky without light, the nightly sky. For we 
find another name for the bright sky of day, 'viz., Mitra, 
the Mithra of the Zendavesta. Sansbit commentators 
naturally explain Varuna as night and Mitra as day, 
and the Iranians worshipped the sun under the name 
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of Mithra, and gave the name of Varuna to a happy 
region, if not the sky. 

These facts show that the idea and name of Varuna 
as a god of sky was known to the ancestors of Aryan 
nations before those nations separated and migrated to 
Greece, to Persia, and to India. Indeed the eminent 
German scholar Dr Roth and many others are of opin- 
ion that before the I ndo- Aryans and the Iranians 
separated, Varuna was the highest and holiest of the 
gods of their common ancestors, and represented the 
spiiitual side of their religion. After the separation 
had taken place, this deity of righteousness was, it is 
alleged, translated in Iran into Ahura Mazd,the Supreme 
Deity. And although in India, Varuna yielded the fore- 
most place among gods to the young and vigorous rain- 
giver Indra, still he never became divested of that 
sanctity and holiness which entered into his first con- 
ception, and the holiest hymns of the Rig Veda are 
his, not Indra’s. Whatever be the value of these opin- 
ions, the fact of Varuna’s pre-eminent sanctity in the 
Rig Veda cannot be denied, and we will give a few 
short translations from the hymns to Varuna to illus- 
trate this : 

" 6. O Varuna I the birds that fly have not attained 
thy power, or thy vigour; the water which flowa 
ceaselessly and the moving wind do not surpass thy 
speed. 

'* 7. King Varuna of unsullied power remains in the 
firmament, and holds on high the rays of light Those 
rays descend downwards, but proceed from above. 
May they sustain our existence. 

" 8. King Varuna has spread out the path for the 
course of the sun. He has made the path for the sun 
to traverse in pathless space. May he rebuke our 
enemies who pierce our hearts. 

‘*9. O King Varuna I a hundred and a thou- 
sand medicinal drugs are thine ; may tby benefi- 
cience be vast and deep. Keep unrighteousness away 
from us, deliver us from the sins we have comoilt- 
ted. 


II 
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“ 10. Yonder stars • which are placed on high, and 
are seen by night, — where do they go by day ? The acts 
of Varuna are irresistible ; the moon shines brightly by 
his mandate.” (I, 24.) 

‘‘ 3. O Varuoa I with an anxious heart I ask thee 
about my sins. 1 have gone to learned men to make 
inquiry ; the sages have all said to me : — ‘ Varuna is 
displeased with thee.’ 

*‘4. O Varuna 1 what have I done that thou wishest 
to destroy thy friend, thy worshipper ? O thou of irre- 
sistible power, declare it to me, so that I may quickly 
bend in adoration, and come unto thee. 

**5. O Vaiuna ! deliver us from the sins of our 
fathers. Deliver us from the sins committed in our 
persons. O royal Varuna ! deliver Vasishtha, like a 
calf from its tether, like a thief who has feasted on a 
stolen animal. 

“ 6. O Varuna 1 all this sin is not wilfully committed 
by us. Error or wine, anger or dice, or even thoughtless- 
ness has begotten sin. Even an elder brother leads his 
younger astray, sin is begotten even in our dreams. 

“ 7. Freed from sin, 1 will faithfully serve as a slave, 
the Varuna who fulfils our wishes and supports us. Wc 
are ignorant, may the AVya god bestow on us knowledge. 
May the wise deity accept our prayer and bestow on us 
wealth” (VII, 86.) 

“ I. O King Varuna ! may I never go to the earthen 
home. O thou of great power 1 have mercy, have mercy. 

"2. O Varuna with thy weapons ! I come trembling 
even like a cloud driven by the wind. O thou of great 
power I have mercy, have mercy. 


* The word used in the text is Riksha, which may either mean stars 
Senerally, or the stara of the constellation Great Bear. The root rith 
means to shine, whence in course uf time the word Riksha came to hnee 
two meanings— the shining stars of a particular constellation, and an 
animal with bright eyes and shining glossy hair. By a natural confusion of 
ideas, therefore, the constellation itself ultimately came to be called the 
Bear. The question is discussed with remarkable eloquence and leam* 
ing by Max Milller in his Science of Language, and he exfilains that *'the 
surprise with which many § thoughtful observer has looked at these seven 
Iwi^ stara, wondering my they were ever called the Bear, is lemoved by 
leimiicetotheearly aanalsof human speech." 
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" 3. O rich and pure Varuna ! 1 have been driven 
against righteous acts through weakness. O thou of 
great power ! have mercy, have mercy. 

“ 4. Your worshippers hath thirst^ even when living 
in water. O thou of great power 1 have mercy, have 
mercy. 

“ 5. O Varuna ! we are mortals. In whatever way 
we have sinned against gods, in whatever manner we 
have through ignorance neglected thy work — O I do 
not destroy us for these sins.” (VII, 89.) 

These and many other hymns show that Varuna was 
never divested in India of that idea of holiness Which is 
said to have entered into his original conception. But 
nevertheless, Varuna like Dyu was supplanted in 
power by the younger Indra, a god who is peculiarly 
Indian, and is unknown to other Aryan nations. 

One of the most famous legends about Indta, the 
most famous legend probably in the Aryan world, is 
about the production of rain. The dark heavy clouds 
to which man looks up with wistful eyes, but which 
often disappoint him in seasons of drought, are called 
by the ancient name of Vritra. 

Vritra is supposed to confine the waters, and will not 
let them descend until the sky-god or rain-god Indra 
strikes the monster with his thunderbolt The captive 
waters then descend in copious showers, rivers rise al- 
most instantaneously, and gods and men rejoice over 
the changed face of nature. Many are the spirited 
hymns in the Rig Veda in which this combat is nar- 
rated with much glee and rejoicing. The storm-gods, 
Maruts, help Indra in the combat, the sky. and earth 
tremble at the noise, Vritra long wages an unequal 
combat, and then falls and dies,— the drought is over, 
and rains begin. 

We have said that Indra is a peculiarly Indian name, 
and is unknown to other Aryan nations. But the legend 
given above and the name of Vritra, appear in various 
shapes among various Aryan nations. Vritraghna, or the 
slayer of Vritra^ is worshipped in the Zenda vesta as Vere- 
thr^hna, and we also find in the same work an accotiuiof* 
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the destruction of Ahi, which in the Veda is another 
flame for Vritra. Th^eyetana is the slayer of Ahi, and 
the genius of the great French scholar Burnouf has re^ 
cognized this identical Threyetana in the Ferudin of 
Ferdusi’s Shah Nama,— translated from mythology to 
history after thousands of years I It will probably sur> 
prise modern readers more to know that scholars have 
traced this Ahi of the Veda and the Zendavasta in the 
dragon Echis and Echidna of Greek mythology ; that in 
the dog Orthros, the offspring of Echidna, they have 
recognized our old friend Vritra or the rain*cloud, 
and Hercules therefore, the slayer of Orthros is the 
counterpart of Threyetana of Zendavesta, and of Indra 
of the Rig Veda 1 

It would be easy to multiply such legends, but our 
limits ’forbid such a course. We will therefore only 
make a passing mention of one more legend, vtz.^ that 
about the recovery of light by Indra after the dark* 
ness of night. The rays of light are compared to 
cattle which have been stolen away by the powers of 
darkness, and Indra ''the sky) seeks for them in vain. 
He sends SaramA, i.e , thedawn.after them, and Saramit 
finds out the Bilu, or fortress, where the Panis. or poweis 
of darkness, have concealed the cattle. The Panis 
try to tempt Saram&, but in vain. Saramft comes back 
to Indra, and Indra marches with his forces, (^stroys 
theibrt and recovers the cattle ; darkness ift gone, 
and it is day 1 This is a well-known Vedic legend, and 
there are constant allusions to it in the hymns to 
Indra. 

Professor Max Miiller maintains that the story of the 
si^e of Troy is a development of this simple Vedic 
in 3 rth, and is *' but a repetition of the daily siege of the 
]^t by the Solar powers that every evening are rob* 
bed of their brightest treasures in the west.” Ilium 
according to the Professor is Bilu, the cave or the for- 
tress of the Rig Veda. Paris is the Pants of the Veda 
who tempt, and Helena is the Vedic SaramA who re* 
sists the temptation in the Veda, but succombe to it in 
'Gmek mytholt^. 
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Historical evidence of an kctual siege of Troy need 
not necessarily disprove this |heory, for nothing is 
more common in ancient history than the blending of 
mythical names and incidents with historical events. 
Arjuna the hero of a historical Kuru Panch&la war is 
a myth, and is a name of the rain-god Indra ; and it 
is not impossible that the poet who sang of a historical 
seige of Troy blended with it a solar myth with its 
names and incidents. We will now make short extracts 
from the Rig Veda illustrating these two legends : — 

I. We sing the heroic deeds which were performed 
by Indra the thunderer. He destroyed Ahi (cloud) and 
caused rains to descend, and opened out the paths for 
the mountain streams to roll. 

“ 2. Indra slayed Ahi resting on the mountains, 
Tvashtri had made the far-reaching thunderbolt for him. 
Water in torrents flowed towards the sea, as cows run 
eagerly towards their calves. 

" 3. Impetuous as a bull, Indra quaffed the Soma- 
juice ; he drank the Soma libations offered in the three 
sacrifices. He then took the thunderbolt, and thereby 
slayed the eldest of the Ahis. 

" 4. When you killed the eldest of the Ahis, you de- 
stroyed the contrivances of the artful ^contrivers. You 
cleared the sun and the morning and the sky, and left 
no enemies behind. 

" 5. Indra with his all destructive thunderbolt slayed 
the darkling Vritra (cloud), and lopped his limbs. Ahi 
now lies touching the earth like the trunk of a tree 
felled by the axe. 

** 6. The proud Vritra thought that he had no equal, 
and defied the destroyer and conqueror Indra to com- 
bat But he did not escape destruction, and India’s foe 
fell, crushing the rivers in his fail. 

**8. Glad w&ters are bounding over the prostrate 
body as rivers flow over fallen banks., Vritra when alive 
bad withheld the water by his power, Ahi now 1 ^ 
prostrate under that water. 

*' la The prostrate body lies concealed and name- 
less uoder ceaseless and restless watery autf the 
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waters flow above. Indra's foe sleeps the long sleep.” 

( 1 . 33.) « 

The above is one of the hymns relating to the legend 
of Vritra. We now turn to a hymn relating to the 
legend of Saram&. 

1. The Pants say : — “ O Saram& I why hast thou 
come here ? It is a long distance. He who looks back 
cannot come this way. What have we with us for which 
thou hast come ? How long hast thou travelled ? How 
didst thou cross the Ras& ? 

2. SaramA replies ; — “ I come as the messenger of 
Indra. O Panis ! it is my object to recover the abundant 
cattle which you have hidden. The water has helped 
me, the water felt a fear at my crossing, and thus I 
crossed the Kasft. 

3. Panis. — “ What is that Indra like, whose mes- 
senger thou art, and hast come from a long distance ? 
How does he look ? (To one another :) Let her come, 
we will own her as a friend. Let her take and own 
our cows. 

4. SaramA. — “ I do not see any one who can con- 
quer the Indra whose messenger I am, and have come 
from a long distance. It is he who conquers everybody. 
The deep rivers cannot restrain his course. O Fanis ! 
you will surely be slain by Indra and will lie down. 

5. Pants. — "O beautiful Saram&! thou hast come 
from the farthest ends of the sky, we will give thee with- 
out any dispute these cows as thou desirest. Who 
else would have given the cattle without a dispute. We 
have many sharp weapons with us. 

9. Panis. — “O Saramk! thou hast come here be- 
cause the god threatened thee and sent thee here. We 
will accept thee as a sister, do not return. O beautiful 
Sarami 1 we will give thee a share of this cattle. 

10. SaramA. — ^”1 do not comprehend your words 
i!bout> brothers and sisters. Indra and the powerful 
sons of Angiras know all. They sent me here to 
goard the cattle until recovery. I have come here 
hnder their shelter. O Fanis ! run away far, far from 
httre.** (X, io8.> 
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It will be seen from the few extracts we have made, 
that the hymns to Indra are characterized by force and 
vigour, as those to Varuna are marked with a feeling of 
righteousness. Indra is, in fact, the most vigorous of 
Vedic gods, fond of Soma wine, delighting in war, lead- 
ing his comrades, the Maruts, to fight against drought, 
leading hosts of Aryans against the black aborigines, 
and helping them to carve out for themselves, with 
their strong right arm, the most fertile spots along the 
five rivers of the Punjab. The sky and earth gave him 
birth as a cudgel for the enemies. (Ill, 49, i.) The 
young and vigorous infi^t went to his mother Aditi for 
food, and saw Soma wine on her breast ; he drank 
Soma before he drank from his mother’s breast. (Ill, 
48, 2 & 3.) And the great drinker and fighter often 
hesitates between the temptation of Soma libations at 
sacrifices, and the temptation of his home where a 
beautiful wife awaits him. (Ill, 53, 4 to 6.) 

We have so long spoken of Dyu and Varuna and 
Mitra and Indra as the principal sky-gods of the Rig 
Veda. All these gods may however also be considered 
as gods of light, as the idea of the bright light of sky 
enters into the conception of all the deities, even of 
Varuna in some passages. We will now, however, speak 
of some deities who have more distinctly a solar 
character, and some of whom are grouped together 
under the common name of A'dityas or sons of Aditi, 
and this brings us to the most remarkable name that 
occurs in the Rig Veda mythology. Unlike Indra, 
which comes from Ind to rain, and Dyu which comes 
from to shine, the word Aditi involves a more 
complicated idea. Aditi means the undivided, the un- 
limited, the eternal. It is io reality, as has been stated, 
the earliest name invented by man fo express the In- 
finite, — the visible infinite, the endless expanse, beyond 
the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the sky. The 
fact that such an idea should enter into the conception 
of a deity argues a remarkable advance in the culture 
and thought of the early Hindus. The word has no 
counterpart among the names of the deities of other 
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andent Aryan nations, and must have been coined in 
India after the Indo>Aryan section had settled in this 
country. It means, according to the eminent German 
scholar Dr. Roth, the eternal and inviolable principle, 
the celestial light. 

There is much confusion in the Rig Veda as to who 
are the A'dityas, — the sons of tliis celestial light. In II, 
2y, Aryaman and Bhaga and Oaksha and Ansa are 
named besides Varuna and Mitra of whom we have 
spoken before. In IX, 1 14, and in X, 72, the A'dityas are 
'said to be seven in number, but are not named. We 
have seen before that Indra is^called a son of A'diti. 
Savitri, the sun, is often described as an A'ditya, and so 
are Piishan and Vishnu, who are also different names of 
the sun. We will therefore leave alone the word A'ditya 
and make a few remarks on the different names by 
which the sun, in its different aspects, was worship- 
ped. 

Shrya and Savitri are the most common names of the 
sun in the Rig Veda, the former word answering to the 
Greek Helios, the Latin Sol, the Tuton Tyr, and the 
Iranian Khorshed. Commentators draw a distinction 
between Savitri the rising or the unrisen sun, and Shrya 
the bright sun of day. The golden rays of the sun were 
naturally compared with arms, until a story found its 
place in the Hindu mythology, that Savitri lost his arm 
at a sacrifice, and it was replaced by a golden arm. 
The same story reappears in a different form in German 
mythology, in which the sun-god Tyr placed his hand 
in the mouth of a tiger and lost it ! 

The only extract we will make from the h3rmns to 
the sun will be that most celebrated of all the verses in 
the Rig Veda, the Gftyatri, or the morning hymn of the 
later BrAhmans. But the Rig Veda recognized no 
Brfthmans, the caste system was not formed then, and 
the sublime hymn was the national property of the early 
Hindus who dwelt on the banks of the Indus. We 
give the original verse and Dr. Wilson’s translation : 

Tat savitur varenyam bhargo devasya dkimahi 
* *• Dkiyo fo nah prackodaydt." 
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” We mediate on the desirable light of the divine 
Savitri who influences our pious rites.*' (Ill, 62. 10.) 

Pflshan is the sun as viewed by shepherds in their 
wanderings in quest of fresh pasture lands. He travels 
in a chariot yoked with goats, guides men and cattle in 
their travels and migrations, and knows and protects 
the flocks. The hymns to Phshan therefore often 
breathe a simplicity which is truly pastoral. A few 
extracts from such hymns have been given before. 

Vishnu has obtained such a prominent place as the 
Supreme Deity in later Hinduism, that „ there is a 
natural reluctance among orthodox modem Hindus to 
accept him in his Vedic character as a mere sun-god. 
Yet such he is in the Rig Veda, and he is quite an 
inferior deity in the Vedic pantheon, far below Indra 
or Varuna, Savitri or Agni. It was not till the days 
of the Satapatha Brfihmana that Vishnu obtained some 
prominence among gods ; and it was not till the Paura- 
nik times, long after the Christian Era, that Vishnu 
was considered as a Supreme Deity. In the Veda 
Vishnu is said to traverse space in three steps, viz., the 
sun at rising, at zenith and at setting. In the Pur&nas 
this simple metaphor has led to a long story. 

Fire was an object of worship among all ancient 
nations, and in India sacrificial fire received the highest 
regard. As no sacrifice could be performed without 
fire, Agni or fire was called the invoker of the gods; 
He was called Yavishtha, or the “ youngest ” among the 
gods, because he was kindled anew at each time of sacri- 
fice by the friction of arani, or the sacrificial wood. 
For this reason, he also received the name of Pramantha, 
produced by friction.* 

* According to Mr. Coz, nwny of the Gtwk' nnd Latin deitioa 
owe their name to Hie Sanacrit names of Fire. "In this name, Yavishtha, 
vhidi b never given to any other Vedic god, we may reoognbe the 
Hdlenic Hephaistos. AUr.— Thus, with the esception of Agiii,AU the 
names of the Fire and the Fire-gods were carried away by the WcaMm 
Aiyans ; and we have Promediens answering to Pramantha, Phonana 
to Bharanyn, and the Latin Vnlcanns to the Sanscrit Ulka.*— 
tf Atfam ^fahans. 

" Agni b the god of fire ; the Ignb of the Latins, the Oni of , the 
fidavonbs.**— dfadr^a Suuerit- Texts, 
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So high was the esteem in which fire was held among 
the gods of the Rig Veda, that when the ancient 
commentator Ydska, tried to reduce the number of the 
Vedic gods into three, he named Agni or fire as the 
god of the earth, Indra or V&yu as the god of the 
firmament, and the Sun as the god of the sky 

But Agni is not only terrestrial fire in the Rig Veda ; 
he is also the fire of the lightning and the sun, and his 
abode was the invisible heaven. The Bhrigus dis- 
covered him there, M&tarisvan brought him down, and 
Atharvan aqd Angiras, the first sacrificers, first install- 
ed him in this world as the protector of men. 

Vdyu, or the air, has received less consideration from 
the Vedic bards, and there are but few hymns assigned 
to him. But the Maruts or the storm-gods are oftener 
invoked, as we have seen before, probably because they 
inspire more terror, and they are considered as the 
companions of Indra in obtaining rain from the reluctant 
clouds 1 The earth trembles as they move in their 
deer-yoked chariots, and men see the flashing of their 
arms or the sparkle of their ornaments, the lightning. 
But they are benevolent all the same, and they milk 
from the udder of their mother Prisni (cloud) copious 
showers for the benefit of man. Rudra, a fierce deity, 
is the father of the Maruts, loud-sounding as his name 
signifies, and a form of fire as the commentators YAska 
and Sdyana explain. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
as to the correctness of Dr. Roth’s conclusion, that the 
original meaning of this loud-sounding fire, this father 
of storms, is thunder. Nevertheless Rudra, thongfa 
awful, is not a malevolent deity, he is beneficent and 
helpful and knows many remedies. 

Like Vishnu, Rudra is a second rate deity in the Rig 
Veda, and only a few hymns are assigned to him. But 
like Vidinu, Rudm has attained prominence in later 
times, and is one of the Hindu Trinity of the Pauranik 
religibn, a portion of the Supreme Deity. In some of 
the Upanishads we find the names Kftl!, Karill, ftc., 
used as the names of different kinds of flame;, in 
* the White Yajus SanUtfi, we find AmbikA spoken of as 
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the sister of Radra. But when Rudra assumed a more 
distinct individuality in the Pur&nas, all these names 
were construed as the different names of his wife ! We 
have only to add that none of these goddesses, nor 
Lakshm!, the wife of Fauranik Vishnu, is so much as 
mentioned even by name in the Rig Veda. 

Another god who has also changed his character 
in the Pur&nas (and very much for the worse I) is 
Yama, the king of the dead. In the Purinas he 
is called the child of the Sun, and there are some 
reasons (which Professor Max MUller explains with 
his usual eloquence), for supposing that the origi- 
nal conception of Yama in the Rig Veda is the concep- 
tion of the departing sun. The sun sets and dis- 
appears, just as a man's life ends : and the imagination 
of a simple race would easily conjure up an after world, 
where that departed deity would preside over departed 
spirits. 

According to the Rig Veda, Vivasvat the sky is the 
father, and Saranyu the dawn is the mother of Yama 
and his sister YamL 

Who can be the offspring of the sky and the dawn 
but the sun or the day 1 It is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that the twins Yama and Yam! are, as Professor 
Max Muller explains, day and night in their original 
conception. There is a curious passage in the Rig Veda 
in which the amorous .sister Yam! desires to embrace 
her brother as her husband, but the brother declines 
such union as unholy (X, lo). It is not difficult to 
fathom the import of this conversation Day and Night, 
though eternally pursuing each other, can never be 
united. 

But whatever the original conc^tioq of Yama may 
be, there is no doubt that even in the Rig Veda itadu, 
that deity has attained a distinct individuality, and he 
is the king of the departed. So far his Vedic character 
agrees with his Pauranic character, but here the parallel 
ends. In the Veda, he is the beneficient king of the 
happjr world where the virtuous live and enjoy them- 
selves In after-life; Clothed in a glorious body, they sit* 
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by the side of Yama in the realms of light and spark- 
ling waters, they enjoy endless felicity there, and are 
adored here below under the name of Pitris or fathers. 
How different is the character which Yama bears in 
the Purinas as the cruel and dread Punisher of the 
guilty ! 

The following extract embodies the Vedic idea of 
future happiness. We will only remark here, that allu- 
sions to the future world are brief and rare in the 
earlier portions of the Veda, and that there is no 
description of future life, like tlie one we quote below, 
except in the very latest hymns. 

“ 1. Worship Yama the son of Vivasvat with offer- 
ings. All men go to him. He takes men of virtuous 
deeds to the realm of happiness. He clears the way for 
many. 

*' 2. Yama first discovered the path for us. That 
path will not be destroyed again. All living beings 
will, according to their acts, follow by the path by 
which our forefathers have gone." (X, 14.) 

We may also quote here another passage from a 
hymn to Soma, which contains a fuller allusion to the 
future world. Soma it is well known was the juice of 
a plant made into wine, and used as libation in sacri- 
fices. Soma soon attained the rank of a deity, and all 
the hymns of the ninth Mandala are dedicated to 
h|pi. 

“ 7. O flowing Soma 1 take me to that immortal and 
imperishable abode where light dwells eternal, and 
which is in heaven. Flow, Soma ! for Indra. 

8. Take me where Yama is king, where there are 
the gates of heaven, and where mighty rivers flow. 
Take me there and make me immortal. Flow, Soma ! 
for Indra. 

** 9. Take me where there is the third heaven, where 
there is the third realm of light above the sky, and 
where one can wander at his will. Take me there and 
make me immortal. Flow, Soma ! for Indra. 

“ la Take me where every desire is satiated, where 
^radhma has his abode, where there is food and con- 
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tentment. Take me there and make me immortal. 
Flow, Soma ! for Indra. 

“ 1 1. Take me where there are pleasures and joys 
and delights, where every desire of the anxious heart 
i.s satiated. Take me there, and make me immortal. 
Flow, Soma 1 for Indra." (IX, 113.) 

We have spoken above of Yama and Yami as the 
twin children of Vivasvat the sky, by Saranyu the 
dawn. It is remarkable that the same parents begot 
another twin offspring, the two Asvins. There can be 
little doubt that they, too, like Yama and Yami, were 
in their original conception the day and the night, or 
the dawn and the evening. 

But whatever the original conception of the Asvins 
may be, they appear in the Rig Veda as great physi- 
cians, healers of the sick and the wounded, and tend- 
ing many persons with kindness. Long lists of the kind 
acts of the two Asvins are given in several hymns, and 
the same cures are spoken of over and over. On their 
three-wheeled chariot, they make the circuit of the 
world day by day, and succour men in their dis- 
tress. 

Brihaspati or Brahmanaspati is the lord of hymns. 
Brahman in the Rig Veda meaning hymn. The con- 
ception of this deity arose in much the same way as the 
conception of the deities Agni and Soma. As there is 
power in the flame and the libation of the sacrifice, 90 
there is power in the prayer uttered ; and this power 
of prayer is personified in the Vedic god Brahmanas- 
pati. 

He is quite a second rate god in the Rig Veda, but 
has a great future. For in course of centuries, the 
thinkers of the Upanishads conceive 4 of a Supreme 
Universal Being, and gave him the Vedic name 
Brahmft. Then, when Buddhism flourished in the land, 
the Buddhists themselves tolerated BrahmA as a gentle 
and beneficent spirit in ^ir pantheon. And w&n at 
last Pauranik Hinduism supplanted Buddhism in 
India, the Pauranik thinkers gave the name of BnJimft 
to Supreme Crea^r of the Universe. TbuabY* 
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looking into our national records of the farthest 
antiquity, we trace the simple beginnings of that 
gorgeous Pauranik mythology which has for over 
a thousand years swayed the opinions and conduct 
of hundreds of millions of our countrymen and 
countrywomen. It is like tracing one of our great 
Indian rivers which spreads for miles together at its 
mouth, to its very source, where a narrow but pure and 
crystal streamlet issues from the eternal mountains 1 
Ideas develope in the course of time, just as rivers 
expand and receive fresh supplies of water in their 
course, until they lose all their primitive character, 
although still bearing the same names. And we can 
no more recognize the simple Vedic character of 
Brahmft the prayer, of Vishnu the sun, and of Rudra 
the thunder, in the Supreme Creator, the Preser* 
ver and the Destroyer of the Pur&nas, than we can 
recognize the crystal streamlet at Hardwar in the sea- 
like expanse of the Ganges where it mingles with the 
Bay of Bengal. 

These are the important gods of the Rig Veda. 
Of the goddesses there are only two who have any 
narked individually, vis., Ushas, the dawn, and Saras- 
▼atl, the goddess of the river of that name, and after- 
wards the goddess of speech. 

There is no lovelier conception in the Rig Veda than 
that of the dawn There are no hymns in the Veda 
more truly poetical than those dedicated to her, and 
nothing more charming is to be found in the lyrical 
poetry of any ancient nation. We can make room here 
for only a few extracts : 

“ 20. What mortal knoweth thee, O immortal Ushas 
fond of our praise ! Whom, O mighty one, dost thou 
favour ? 

"21. Far-extending, many-tinted, brilliant Ushas f 
we know not thy abode, whether it be nigh or remote. 

22. Daughter of t^ sky 1 accept these offerings, 
and perpetuate our welfare.” (1, 30.) 

"7. Auspicious Ushas has harnessed her chariots 
afar, before the rising of riie sun ! She comes in 
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radiance and glory on us in her hundred chariots.” 

(I, 48.) 

y. She, the young, the white-robed daughter of the 
sky, the mistress of all earthly treasure, dawns upon us, 
dissipating darkness I Auspicious Ushas 1 shine upon 
us to-day in this spot. 

“ 8. Following the path of mornings that have 
passed, to be followed by endless mornings to come, 
bright Ushas dispels darkness, and awakens to life all 
beings, unconscious like the dead in sleep. 

10. How long have the Dawns risen ? How long 
will the Dawns arise ? The present morning pursues 
those that are gone, future mornings will pursue this 
lesplendent Ushas. 

“ 1 1. Mortals who beheld the pristine Ushas have 
passed away ; we behold her now ; and men will come 
after us who will behold Ushas in the future.” (I, 113.) 

** 4. Ahani gently proceeds to every house ; she 
comes ever diffusing light, and blesses us and accepts 
our offerings. 

”11. Radiant as a bride decorated by her mother, 
thou displayest thy person to the view. Auspicious 
Ushas 1 remove the investing darkness; no other 
dawns but thee will disperse it.” (1, 123.) 

The Dawn was known by various names, and most 
of these names and the legends connected with them 
were brought by the Hindus from their original abode, 
since we find phonetical equivalents of these names, 
and a repetition of some of the legends, too, in Greek 
mythology. Ushas is the Eos of the Greeks and the 
Aurora of the Latins. Arjunf (the white one) is the 
Greek Argynoris, Brisayd is Briseis, Dahanh is Daphne, 
Saramd is phonetically equivalent to the Greek Helena, 
and Saranyu, the mother of Yama and of the AsvtnS| 
is the Greek Erinys, and Ahanft is the renowned god- 
dess Athena. 

We have already alluded to the legend of Saranyu 
running away from her husband Vivasvat, and thM 
giving earth to the twin Asvins. We find the eanie 
legend among the Greeks who believed in Erinys 
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Demeter running away in the same manner, and giving 
birth to A reion and Despoina. The idea in both cases 
is the same, it is the dawn disappearing as the day 
advances. The same idea has gi\^n rise to another 
beautiful Greek legend whose origin, too, we trace in 
the Rig Veda. In many passages (I, 115, 2, for in> 
stance,) we find allusions of the sun pursuing the dawn 
as a man pursues a woman. The Greek Apollo in the 
same way pursues the Greek Daphne, until she is meta- 
morphosed, f. e., the dawn disappears i 

Sarasvatt, as her name signifies, is the goddess of the 
river of that name, which was considered holy because 
of the religious rites performed on its banks and the 
sacred hymns uttered there. By a natural development 
of ideas, she was considered the goddess of those 
hymns, or, in other words, the goddess of speech, in 
which character she is worshipped now. She is the 
only Vedic goddess whose worship continues in India 
to the modem day ; all her modern companions, Durg&, 
Kali, Lakshmi and others, are creations of a later day. 

Such is the nature-worship of the Rig Veda ; such 
were the gods and goddesses whom our forefathers 
worshipped near four thousand years ago on the banks 
of the Indus. The conception of the nature-gods, and 
the simple and manly fervency with which they were 
adored, argue the simplicity and vigour of a manly 
conquering race, as well as the culture and thoughtful- 
ness of a people who had already made considerable 
progress in civilization. Again, the very conception of 
the Vedic gods argues an elevated sentiment, a high 
tone of morality in the men who conceived such deities. 
As M. Barth justly observes, the Vedic gods are 
masters close at hand, and require a due performance 
of duty by man. " He must be sincere towards them, 
for they cannot be deceived. Nay he knows that they 
in turn do not deceive, and that they have a right to 
require his affection and confidence as a frien^, a 
brother, a father. .... How could it be permitted to 
men to be bad when the gods are good, to be unjust 
Vhile th^ are just, to be deceitful when they never 
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deceive. It is certainly a remarkable feature of thb 
hymns that they acknowledge no wicked divinities, 
and no mean and harmful practices. .... We must 
acknowledge then that the hymns give evidence of an 
exalted and comprehensive morality, and that in 
striving to be ‘ without reproach before Aditi and the 
A'dityas’ the Vedic minstrels feel the weight of other 
duties besides those of multiplying offerings to the 
gods.” • 

There are no indications in the Rig Veda of Any 
“ temples reared by mortal hands” and consecrated as 
places of worship. On the contrary, every householder, 
every patriarch of his family lighted the sacrificial 
fire in his own home, and poured libations of the 
Soma-juice, and prayed to the gods in the hymns 
which were then the common property of the nation, 
for happiness to his family, for abundant crops 
and we^th of cattle, for immunity from sickness and 
victory over the black aborigines. There was no 
separate priestly caste, and men did not retire into 
forests, and subject themselves to penance.s in order 
to meditate on religion, and chant these hymns. On 
the contrar}^ the old Rishis, the real Rishis as we find 
them in the Rig Veda, and not the fabled ones of 
whom we have legendary stories in the Pur&nas, were 
worldly men, men with considerable property in 
crops and in cattle and surrounded by large families, 
men who in times of danger exchanged the plough 
for the spear and the sword, and defended against the 
black barbarians those blessings of civilization which 
they solicited from their gods, and secured with so 
much care. 

But though each householder was himself the priest, 
t^ warrior and the cultivator, yet we find evidence of 
kings and rich men performing rites on a large scale by 
men specially proficient in the chanting of hymns and 
other religious rites, and engaged and paid for the pur- 
pose; And as we go towards the later hymns of the Rig 
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Veda, we find this class of professional priests gaining in 
reputation and in wealth, honoured by chiefs and kings, 
and rewarded by gifts of cattle and cars. We find men- 
tion of particular families specially proficient in the 
performance of religious rites, and in the composition of 
hymns ; and many of the existing hymns of the Rig 
Veda were composed by members of these families, 
and were traditionally learnt by rote and preserved 
in those families. 

The hymns of the Rig Veda are divided into ten 
mandalas, so arranged according to the Rishis by whom 
they were composed. The first and the last mandalas 
contain hymns composed by numerous Rishis, but the 
remaining eight mandalas belong, each of them, to 
a particular Rishi, or rather to a particular house or school 
of Rishis. Thus the second mandala is a collection of 
hymns composed by Gritsamada of the house of Bhrigu 
and his descendants, the third mandala belongs to Visvfl- 
mitra, the fourth mandala belongs to V^madeva, the fifth 
to Atri, the sixth to Bh&radvfija, the seventh to Vasish- 
tha, the eighth to Kanva, and the ninth to Angiras. 
All these names are familiar to modern Hindus 
through the numberless legends which have surrounded 
them in Pauranik times, and modern Hindus still love 
to trace their descent from these ancient and revered 
houses. We shall have something to say about these 
Rishis and their legends in our next chapter. 

It is to these and other venerable houses that the 
Aryan world owes the preservation of the most ancient 
compositions of the Aryan race. From century to 
century the hymns were handed down without break 
or intermission, and the youths of the priestly houses 
spent the prime of their life in learning by rote the 
sacred songs from the lips of their grey-headed sires. 
It was thus that the inestimable treasure, the Rig Veda, 
was preserved for hundreds of years by memory alone. 

With the progress of civilization, and as religious rites 
were more and more monopolized by professional 
priests, the simple religion of the earlier times under- 
went a change. Priests boldly grappled with the 
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deeper mysteries of nature, they speculated about crea- 
tion and about the future world, and while continuing 
the worship of the nature-gods, they attained to the 
conception of the Supreme Deity. We find evidence 
of all this in the last portions of the Veda. We have 
already quoted some verses about the future world, we 
will add here some about creation and about the great 
Creator : — 

“ I. That all wise Father saw clearly, and after due 
reflection, created the sky and the earth in their watery 
form, and touching each other. When their boundaries 
were stretched afar, then the sky and the earth became 
separated. 

" 2. He who is the all-creator (Visvakarman> is great ; 
he creates and supports all ; he is above all and sees all. 
He is beyond the seat of the seven Rishis. So the wise 
men say, and the wise men obtain fulfilment of all 
their desires. 

“ 3. He who has given us life, he who is the creator, 
he who knows all the places in this universe — he is 
one, although he bears the names of many gods. Other 
beings wish to know of him. 

“ 7. You cannot comprehend him who has created 
all this ; he is incomprehensible to your mind. People 
make guesses, being shrouded in a mist ; they take their 
food for the support of their life, and utter hymns and 
wander about." (X. 82.) 

The incomprehensible nature of the Deity has never 
been more clearly put than in the preceding hymn 
composed over three thousand years ago. 

" I. ,At that time what is, was not, and what is not, 
was not The earth was not, and the far-stretching sky 
was not. What was there that covered ? Which place 
was assigned to what object ? Did the inviolate and 
deep water exist ? 

'* 2. At that time death was not nor immortality ; the 
distinction between day and night was not There was 
only ONE who lived and breathed without the help of 
air, supported by himself. Nothing was, except HE. 
“3. At first darkness was covered in darkness. All* 
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was without demarcation ; all was of watery form. The 
world that was a void was covered by what did not exist 
and Was pioduced by meditation. 

“ 4. Desire arose on the mind, the cause of creation 
was thus produced. Wise men reflect, and in their 
wisdom ascertain the birth of what is from what is not. 

“ 5. Males with generating seed were produced, and 
powers were also produced. Their rays extended on 
both sides and below and above, a self-supporting 
principle beneath, an energy aloft. 

“ 6. Who knows truly ? Who will describe ? When 
was all born ? Whence were all these created ? The 
gods have been ^ade after the creation. Who knows 
whence they were made ? 

'• 7. Whence all these were created, from whom they 
came, wliether any one created them or did not create, — 
is known only to Him who lives as Lord in the highest 
place. If he knows not (no one else does.)” (X. 129.I 

Such is the first recorded attempt among the Aryan 
nations of the earth to pierce into the mysteries 'of 
creation ; such are the bold and sublime if somewhat 
vague ideas which dawned in the minds of our fore- 
fathers over three thousand years ago, regarding the 
commencement of this great universe. One more 
hymn we will quote here, a remarkable hymn, shew- 
ing how the later Rishis soared beyond the conception 
of the nature-gods to’ the sublime idea of One Deity. 

" I. In the beginning he of the golden womb 
(Hiranyagarbba) existed. He was the Lord of ail from 
his birth. He placed this earth and sky in their respec- 
tive places. Whom shall we worship widi affer[pgs ? 

“ 2. Him who has given life and strength ; whose 
will is obeyed by all the gods ; whose shadow is unraor- 
tality. and whose slave is death. Whom shall we wor- 
ship with offerings ? 

•" 3. Him who by his power is the sole king of ail the 
living beiogs that see and move ; him who is tine Lord 
of all bipeds and quadrupeds. Whom shall we wor-> 
ship with offerings ? 

*'4. . Him by whose power these snofwy raouixtsdns 
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have been made, and whose creations are this earth and 
its oceans. Him whose arms are these quarters of 
space. Whom shall we worship with offerings ? 

“ 5. Him who has fixed in their places this sky and 
this earth ; him who has established the heavens and the 
highest heaven ; him who has measured the firmament. 
Whom shall we worship with offerings ? 

" 6 . Him by whom tlie sounding sky and earth have 
been fixed and expanded ; him whom' the resplendent 
sky and earth own as Almighty ; him by whose support 
the sun rises and gains its lustre. Whom shall we 
worship with offerings ? ” (X, 121.) 

We now see the force of the remark that the religion 
of the Rig Veda is a progressive religion, that it travels 
from nature up to nature’s God. We see the entire 
journey of the human mind in this wonderful book, 
from the simple childlike admiration of the ruddy 
dawn, to the deep and sublime attempt to grasp the 
mysteries of creation and its great Creator. 

But unfortunately this progress was not unattended 
with evils. As the priestly class rose in power and in 
knowledge, in worldly influence and in true wisdom, the 
worship of the ancestral gods fell almost entirely into’ 
their bands, and the people lost their manly self-reliance 
and sank under priestly influence. In the condoding 
portions of the Rig Veda, therefore, we find evidences 
on the one hand of the high thought and bold specu* 
lations of the priests, and, on the other hand, of the 
growing superstition of the people. The numerous 
mantras prescribed for snake-bite, for diseases and evil 
omens, all belong to the last period of the Vedic 
Age, and betoken a growing superstition and a greater 
dependence on the priestly class. At •the close of the 
Rig Veda, therefore, we discern the first germs of all 
that was the glory, and all that was the shame of Hindu 
civilization. The first speculations of philosophy 
science have commenced, — and the subjection of 
oatioii to a priestly class has also commanced*! . 



CHAPTER V 11 . 

VEDIC RISHIS. 

We have stated in the last chapter that certain pious 
and learned families obtained prc>eminence in the 
Vedic Period by their knowledge of performing reli- 
gious sacrifices and their gift of composing hymns ; that 
kings and wealthy lords delighted to honor and reward 
these families ; and that it is to them that the Aryan 
world is indebted for handing down the Vedic hymns 
from generation to generation. Modern Hindus take 
a pride in tracing their descent from these ancient 
families, and their names are a household word in 
modern Hindu society. Some account of these ancient 
Rishis, — the revered pioneers of the Hindu religion, — 
will therefore not be unwelcome to Hindu readers. 

Pre-eminent among the Vedic Rishis, or rather Rishi 
families, stand the Visv&mitras and the Vasishthas, 
The learned and industrious scholar Dr. Muir has, 
in the first volume of his Sanscrit Texts, collected many 
legends about these Rishis from later Sanscrit literature ; 
but there is no Hindu who has not read in books or 
heard from his boyhood, innumerable legends of this 
kind, connected with those revered names. 

The Vasishthas and the VisvSmitras were both 
honored by the powerful conqueror, Sud&s. The hymns 
of the third mandala are ascribed to the Visv&mitras, 
and in the 53rd hymn we find the following passage : 
“ The great god born, god commissioned Rishi, the be- 
holder of men, has stayed the watery current. When 
Visvftmitra sacrificed for Sud&s, then Indra was propi- 
tiated through the Kausikas.” Again, the hymns of 
the seventh mandala are ascribed to the Vasishthas, 
and in the 33rd hymn we find the following passage : 
'* The Vasishthas in white robes, with their hair knots 
on the right, devoted to sacred rites, have gladdened 
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me. Rising up, I call the people round the sacrificial 
grass. Let not the Vasishthas depart from my door.” 
And in the celebrated 83rd hymn, we find the well 
known passage : “ Ye, O Indra and Varuna, have suc- 
coured Sud&s, when hemmed in on every side in the 
combat of the ten kings, where the white robed Tritsus 
with braided hair adored you reverently with prayers.’’ 

There was naturally some jealousy between these 
two priestly houses, and hard words were exchanged. 
The following verses in III, 53, are said to contain an 
imprecation against the Vasishthas : 

“ 21. Indra, approach us to-day with many excellent 
succour : be propitious to us. May he who hates us 
fall low ; and let the breath of life forsake him whom 
we hate. 

“ 22. As the tree suffers from the axe ; as the Sim- 
bala flower is broken ; as the cauldron boiling over 
casts forth foam ; so may the enemy, O Indra. 

“ 23. The might of the destroyer is not perceived. 
Men lead away the Rishi as if he were a beast. The 
wise do not condescend to ridicule the fool. They do 
not lead the ass before the horse. 

"24, These sons of Bh&rata have learnt to turn 
away from, not to associate with (the Vasishthas). They 
urge the horse against them as against a foe. They 
bear about the bow in battle.” 

Two other verses in the same hymn are also sup- 
posed to refer to the same hostility between the two 
families, though no imprecation is apparent in them. 

“ 15. The daughter of the sun, given by Jamadagni, 
everywhere diffusing herself and removing darkness, 
has produced a great sound, and has conveyed imper- 
ishable food for the gods. 

“ 16. May she, everywhere diffusing herself, speedily 
supply abundant food to these men of the five tribes,— 
she, the daughter of the sun, possessing new life, and 
given by Jamadagni to me.” 

Vasishtha is supposed to have hurled back the im- 
precations in the following verses of VII, 104 : 

“ 13. Soma does not bless the wick^ nor therulcif 
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who abuses his power. His slays the demon ; be slays 
the untruthful man ; both are bound by the fetters of 
Indra. 

*' 14. If I had worshipped false gods, or if 1 bad 
called upon the gods in vain, — but why art thou angry 
with me O J&tavedas ? May vain talkers fall into thy 
destruction. 

" 15. May I die at once if I be a Y&tudhana, or if 
I hurt the life of any man. But may 1 be cut off from 
his ten friends who falsely called me a Y&tudhana. 

“ 16. He who called me a Y&tudhana, when I am 
not so, or who said I am a bright devil, — may Indra 
strike him down with his great weapon, may he fall 
the lowest of all beings.” 

So far the jealousy of the two angry priests is intel- 
ligible and even natural, however unbecoming of their 
great learning and sanctit}'. But when we proceed 
from the Rig Veda to later Sanscrit literature, inci- 
dents which are human and natural become lost in a 
cloud of miraculous and monstrous legends. 

It is assumed from the commencement in these later 
legends, tliat Vasishtha was a Brahman and Visv&mitra 
was a Kshatriya, although the Rig Veda justifies no 
such assumption and knows no Br&hmans and Ksha- 
triyas as castes. On the contrary, Visvftmitra is the 
composer of some of the finest hymns cherished by 
later BrAhmans, including the sacred GAyatrl, or tlie 
sacred morning prayer of modern BrAhmans. 

Having assumed that VisvAmitra was bom a Ksha- 
triya, the MahAbhArata, the Harivansa, the Vishnu Pu- 
rAna, and other later works repeat an amusing story to 
account for the sage’s attaining BrAhmanhood. Satya- 
vati, a Kshatriya girl, had been married to Richtka, a 
BrAhman. Richika prepared a dish for his wife, which 
would make her conceive a son with the qualities of a 
BrAhman, and another dish for his mother-in-law (a 
Kshatriya’s wife) which would make her conceive a son 
with ^e qualities of a Kshatriya. The two ladies how- 
ever exchange dishes ; and so the Kshatriyant coa- 
^ved and bore VisvAmitra with the qualities of a 
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Br&hman, and the Br&hman’s wife Satyavatt bore 
Jamadagni, whose son, the fiery Parasur&ma, though a 
BrcLhman, became a renowned and destructive warrior I 
Such were the childish stories which the later writers 
had to invent to remove the difficulty they had created 
for themselves by assuming that Vedic Rishis belonged 
to particular castes ! 

But the Vedic account of the jealousy between Vasish* 
tha and VisvSmitra has led to wilder legends. A 
legend is told in the Rftm&yana and the Mahflbh&rata 
that Visv&mitra, a king’s son, went out hunting and came 
to the hermitage of Vasishtha. He was received with 
honor and entertained with delicious food and drink, 
and presented with precious jewels and dresses, all 
obtained by the sage from his wonder-working cow ! 
The prince coveted this wonderful cow, and failing to 
persuade the Br&hman to relinquish it, wished to take 
it by force. But the might of the Kshatriya was unavail- 
ing against the power of the Br&hman ; and the humbled 
Visvimitra then began his austerities which continued 
for thousands of years (!) until he became a Br&hman. 

In the celebrated legend of Harischandra, Visvft- 
mitra appears as a rapacious Br&hman. He not only 
made the king give up his whole empire, but compelled 
him to sell his queen, his boy and himself as slaves to 
pay the inexorable Br&hman ’s fee 1 If such stories are 
invented to teach respect and duty due to Br&hmans, 
they fail in their object and inspire other sentiments. 
The bereaved Harischandra was, however, rewarded in 
the end, and Visv&mitra anointed his son as king, and 
Harischandra went to heaven. Vasishtha became 
angry and cursed Visv&mitra to be a Vaka or crane, 
and Visv&mitra, too, transformed Vasishtha into an Ari 
bird 1 The two birds began a furious contest which 
shook the whole world, until Brahm& had to interpose, 
and restored the saints to their own forms, and recon- 
ciled them I 

In the legend of Trisanku, we are told that that prince 
wished to go bodily to heaven. Vasishtha declared 
the tiling impossible, and in return for the King's angry 

Id 
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words changed him to ft Chandftla. The fiery VlSvfi- 
mitra now appeared on the scene. He declared the thing 
quite possible, and began a great sacrifice and proceeded 
with it in spite of Vasishtha's absence. Trisanku ascend- 
ed to heaven, but Indra refused to receive him, and 
threw the intruder, head downwards, towards the earth. 
The irrepressible Visvdmitra however threatened to 
create another heaven with Indra and gods and stars ! 
The gods had to give in, and Trisanku ascended to 
heaven, and shone like a star beyond the sun's course, 
but in a somewhat uncomfortable position, with his head 
still downwards I 

The legend of Sunahsepha has arisen out of somp 
hymns in the first mandala which are ascribed to him. 
The later legend says that he was the son of Richtka 
(and therefore nephew of Visvdimitra), and was sold by 
his father to be the victim of a sacrifice. He Was 
bound to the stake and was about to be sacrificed when 
he repeated the hymns alluded to above, which his 
maternal uncle Visvftmitra had taught him, and was 
released. We shall have to allude to Sunahsepha’s 
story in a later chapter, and examine some theories 
about the prevalence of human sacrifice which have 
been built on it. 

In the legend of KaHkiftshap&da, we are told tiiat 
VisY&initra caused that king to kill a hundred sons of 
Vasishtha. In various other legends which have almost 
become household stories for Hindu boys and girls, these 
two sages continually appear, in defiance of chronology 
and date, and are always at enmity with each other. 
The rival priests appear in courts of kings, twenty, thirty, 
or fifty generations removed from each other, and there 
is hardly a classical composition of note about a royal 
hous^ or a semi-divine hero, in which we do not find 
mention of Vasishtha and Visv&mitra, eternally the 
rivals qf each other. Thus the Vishnu Puifina makes 
Vasishtha riie priest of Ikshviku’s son Nimi, as well as 
the priest of Sagara who was 3 ^th in descent firbm 
Iksbvldai : and the R&mftyana makes Vasishtha the 
priest of K&ma who was 6ist in descent from Iksh* 
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vftku 1 Such is the use which later romancers have 
made of the simple materials furnished by the Rig 
Veda, and such is the manner in which they have piled 
stuy upon story, and myth upon myth, in connection 
with incidents which, in the ancient Veda, are simple, 
natural and human. Not only the Rishis of the Veda 
but every deity, and we may almost say every simile 
or allegory iq the Rig Veda about a natural pheno- 
menon, has received such treatment ih the hands of 
later imaginative Hindus. 

But while a hundred wild stories were invented in later 
days to account for Visvfimitra’s attaining Br&hmanhood, 
there was no thought of denying that accepted fact. 
Every legend, every learned disquisition, every sacred 
tale, every great work, from the Mahftbhitrata to Manu 
and the Furdnas, — admit that Visv&mitra was a Ksha- 
triya and a Br&hman. Yudhisthira in the Anus&sana 
Parva (section 3) of the Mahftbh&rata enquires of Bhishma 
how Visv&mitra had not only become a Br&hman but 
had established "the great and wise family of the 
Kusikas which included Br&hmans and hundreds ofBrAh- 
man Rtskis." The question would be a difficult one to 
answer in the Pauranik Age in which the Mah&bhftrata 
received its last touches. The question would not be 
difficult of solution in the Epic Age when the caste-sys- 
tem was still a pliable institution. And the question 
would not arise at all in the Age of Visv&mitra himself, 
I. a, in the Vedic Age, when caste as such did not existi. 

Agun in the same Anus 4 sana Parva (section 52), 
Yudhisthira enquires how Farasurftma, the son of the 
Br&bman Jamaidagni, was possessed of the qualities 
of a Kshatriya. Later legends have made Jamadagni’s 
son the converse of Visvamitrd. Parasar&ma is repre- 
sented to have been a fiery Br&hman who killed his 
mother, and then destroyed the Kshatriya race twenty- 
seven times, just as Visv&mitra is represented as a {dotts 
Kshatriya who rose to Br^imanhood by his holiness 
and austerities. We have seen one attempt to solve the 
difficulty by the story that Visv&mitra’s mother and 
Parasoram&’s grandmother exchanged didies I But it 
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is scarcely necessary to descend to such childish tales 
if we only remember the fact that both Visv&mitra 
and Jamadagni were Vedic Rishis ; and they bore arms 
and composed hymns when Kshatriyas and Brihmans, 
as such, were unknown. 

Jamadagni’s name occurs in the Rig Veda, but not 
that of his renowned son Farasur&ma. That character 
therefore is a later invention, and the story of his wars 
with Kshatriyas is probably based on actual hostilities 
which may have taken place early in the Epic Age 
between stalwart priests and proud kings, just when 
the caste-system was forming itself. An institution 
like this is not formed in a day, and some centuries 
must have elapsed, even after the commencement of the 
Epic Period, before professions became absolutely here- 
ditary. Even in the Mah4bh&rata which, however 
altered in later ages, is based on the traditions of 
the Epic Age, we find the most holy and -reli- 
gious character is Yudhisthira, a Kshatriya, and the 
most renowned strategist and warrior is Drona, a 
Br4hman. 

From the legends of the Visv4mitra*S and the Vasish- 
thas let us now turn to the scarcely less renowned 
houses of the Bhrigus, the Kanvas, the Bh4radv&jas 
and the Angirases. All these are families of Vedic 
Rishis, composers of Vedic hymns ; and later writers 
therefore feel somewhat uncertain about their caste. 
They are sometimes called Br4hmans with the character 
of Kshatriyas, sometimes Kshatriyas with the character 
of Brfthmans ; and occasionally the bold truth is conjec- 
tured, that these Rishis lived before the institution of 
caste was formed. 

The Angirases are the reputed authors of the ninth 
mandala of the Rig Veda. About the Angirases, the 
Vishnu Purina (IV, 2 , 2 ) has the following : *' The son 
of Nabh&ga was N&bhdga ; his son was Ambarisha ; 
his son was Viripa ; from him sprang Prishadasva, and 
from him Rathtnara. On this subject there is this verse : 
These persons descended from a Kshatriya stock and 
a/tertoards known as Angirases were the chief of the 
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Rathlnaras, Brdkmans possessing also the character of 
Kshatriyasy 

The Vishnu Pur&na in another place (IV, 3, 5) traces 
the descent of the Angiras Hftritas from the Ksha- 
triya king Ikshv&ku. The Vfiyu Pur&na says of the 
Hftritas that “ they were sons of Angiras and Brdkmans 
with the properties of Kshatriyas*’ The Linga Purftna 
also maintains that they were the followers of Angiras, 
" and Btdhmans with the properties of. Kshatriyas*’ He 
will be a wise reader who will unravel from these state- 
ments the caste of the Angirases ! 

V&madeva and Bh&radv&ja are reputed to be the 
authors of the fourth and the sixth mandalas of the Rig 
Veda. The Matsya Pur&na includes them (section 132} 
among the Angirases of whom we have spoken before. 

To the Gritsamadas are attributed the hymns of the 
second mandala of the Rig Veda. The commentator 
Sftyana says of him, that he was formerly the son of 
Sunahotra of the Angiras race, but he afterwards be- 
came Gritsamada, son of Sunaka, of the Bhrigu race. 
This somewhat mystic legend is elaborated in the 
Mah&bh&rata Anus&sana Parva (section 30), in which 
we are told that Vitahavya, a Kshatriya king, had taken 
shelter with Bhrigu, and Bhrigu, in order to save the 
fugitive from his pursuer, stated there is no Kshatriya 
here, all these are BrShmans.” The word of Bhrigu 
could not prove unture, and the fugitive Kshatriya 
Vitahavya forthwith bloomed into Br&hmanhood and 
became Gritsamada 1 It must be allowed that this was 
an easier process than the penance of thousands of 
years which Visvdmitra had to go through,— not to 
mention that his mother had exchanged dishes with a 
Brahman’s wife! , 

But the story of Gritsamada’s change of caste is not 
universally accepted. The Vishnu Pur 4 na and the 
V&yu Purina conjecture the bold truth that Gritsamada 
liv^ before the caste institution was formed. ** From 
Gritsamada was decended Saunaka who originated the 
four castes" ( Vish. Pur., IV, 8.) “ The son of Gritsamada 
was Sunaka from whom sprang Saunaka. Shis rae» 
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wtr» bom Srdkmans, KshatrjyaSy Vaisyas, and SAdras'* 
( Vd^m Purdna.) The Harivansa (section 29) repeats 
this statement 

But the Vishnu and the V&yu Purinas and the Hari- 
vansa are scarcely consistent, for we find elsewhere in 
these works that the four castes originated with Bh&r- 
gabhhmi who was the twentieth in descent from the 
brother of Gritsamada. Both these accounts, however, 
point to the ancient tradition that Gritsamada lived 
before tiie caste-system was instituted. 

If we turn from the Gritsamadas to the Kanvas, 
authors of the eighth mandala of the Rig Veda, we 
find the same uncertainty about their caste. The Vishnu 
Purfina (IV, 19), and the Bhdgavata Purfina (IX, 20, 
6, 7), maintain that Kanva was the son of Apratiratha 
or of Ajamldha, both being descendants of Puru a 
Kshatriya. Nevertheless the Kanvas were regarded as 
Br&hmans. '* From Ajamidha sprang Kanva, and from 
him •Medh&tithi, ftom whom were descended the Kan- 
vanaya Brdhmans” ( Visk. Pur., IV, 19.) 

Of the same race we read in the Vishnu Purfina 
(IV, 21), that ** the race which gave origin to BrAkmans 
and Kshatriyas, and was purified by regal sages shall 
terminate with Kshemaka in the Kali age.” Again in 

g V, 19), we read of Garga of the same race, that " from 
ai^a sprang Sivi ; from him were descended the G&r- 
gyas and Saivyas, who, having the character of Kshatri-^ 
yas, became Brhknumsf Regarding Garga’s brother 
Mahfivirya, we read (IV, 19) that he had three grand- 
sons, Trayaruna, Pushkart, and Kapi, who attained to 
Bndhmanheod.'* And of Bali, one of the descendants 
of Anu, brother of Puru, we read in the Matsya Purfi- 
na and in the Vftyu Purftna, that he established the four 
castes ; and the Harivansa (section 31) repeats this 
story. 

And lastly, if we tuip from the Kanvas to Atri, the 
reputed author of the fifth mandala of the Rig Veda, 
we find the name connected by later legends with the 
creation of the human race itself. Thus the Vishnu 
BtytAoa (IV, 6), calls him the son of Brahmfi, and tibe 
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grandfather of Pururavas vjk 9 belonged to the Kshatr^a 
race. 

These extracts are enough The extracts are made 
from works composed or revised two or three thousand 
years after the time of the Vedic Kishis, but those eR* 
tracts enable us to cotnprehen d the status an(| position 
of the Vedic religious leaders and warriors, and are 
therefore not out of place in an account of the Vedic 
Period. Writing at such a long distance of time 
from the Vedic Age, the modern authors often misappr»* 
bended ancient facts and traditions. But nevertheless, 
the unswerving loyalty to the past which has ever char* 
acterised Hindu writers, prevented them from tamper- 
ing with such traditions. Those traditions pointed to a 
state of society which had long past away, and which 
had become almost unintelligible. Pauranic writers 
could scarcely comprehend that priests and warriors 
could spring from the same race, that a Rishi could be 
a warrior, or that a warrior could be a priest ThQ^ 
tried to explain such traditions by a hundred different 
theories and legends, but nevertheless they have faith- 
fully and piously handed down the traditions unchanged 
and unaltered. Thus to make only one more extract, 
the Matsya Pur&na enumerates 91 Vedic Rishis. and 
concludes with the following suggestive passage, (sec- 
tion 133) t *' Thus 91 persons have been declared, by 
whom we hymns have been given forth. They were 
Brdfmans, Kshatriyas and VaisyaSf all sons of Rishis, 
They were the offspring of the Rishikas, sons of Rishis, 
Vedic Rishis.'* 

Thus the Purina faithfully preserves the andeot 
tradition, that the Vedic hymns were the common pro- 
per of the entire Aryan population. And when the 
writers tell us that the composers of those hymns were 
Brihmans, Kshatiiyas, and Vaisyas, we have little diffi- 
culty in discovering in that statement, a dim recollec- 
tion of the truW that the hymns were composed by the 
undivided ancestors of those ceutes. 

For the rest, these invaluable traditions— that priests 
and warriors were descended from the same races, and 
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that the same Rishis were often both priests and war- 
riors, — enable us to comprehend the true position of 
Vedic Rishis. For, divested of their miraculous and 
legendary character, what do these traditions indicate ? 
They indicate that the venerable families of the 
olden times, — like those of the Vasisthas, .the Visvd- 
mitras, the Angirases and the Kanvas, — furnished re> 
nowned warriors and eminent priests at the same time. 
A Percy or a Douglas might be an ambitious priest or 
a fiery warrior, and so might a Kanva or an Angiras. 
To be sure, the Hindu houses were pre-eminently 
priestly as the European houses were military, but 
caste was as unknown to the one as to the other. Many 
a baron of mediaeval Europe whose name is still pre- 
served in the history of the crusades, had his father 
or uncle, son or nephew, immured in the solitude of 
holy monasteries ; and many a Vasishtha or Visvft' 
mitra, whose religious hymns we still cherish and revere, 
had his son or nephew, engaged in the wars of the 
Vedic Period, in the unending contests against the 
aborigines of the soil. These facts are proved by the 
texts of the Rig Veda itself which we have quoted in a 
previous chapter ; and they aie confirmed by the legends 
and traditions which we have quoted in this chapter 
from later Sanscrit literature. The Vedic Rishis com- 
posed their hymns, fought their wars, and ploughed 
their fields ; but were neither Br&hmans, nor Ksha- 
triyas, nor Vaisyas. The great Rishi houses of the 
Vedic Age furnished priests and soldiers, but were no 
more Br^mans or Kshatriyas than the Percies or Doug- 
lases of medisval Europe were Brfihmans or Kshatriyas. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LITERATURE OF THE PERIOD. 

We have closed our account of the Vedic Age, when 
the Hindu Aryans crossed the Indus and gradually 
conquered and occupied the whole tract of country 
watered by the Indus and its five tributaries. We 
have seen that the sole work of this period which 
remains to us is the collection of hymns known as the 
Rig Veda Sanhitd., and we have also seen how these 
hymns illustrate the civilization of the Vedic Period. 
We now proceed to describe the civilization of the 
Epic Period, when the Hindus crossed the Sutlej, 
moved down the basin of the Ganges and the Jumna, 
«ind founded powerful kingdoms along the entire valley 
as far down as modern Benares and North Behar. And 
as in the case of the Vedic Age, so in the case of the 
Epic Age, we will base our account on contempo- 
raneous literature. 

What is the contemporaneous literature of the Epic 
Age ? And what is the contemporaneous literature of 
the Philosophical or Rationalistic Age that followed ? 
The BriLhmana.s, the A'ranyakas, and the Upanishads 
which constantly refer to the actions of the Kurus, the 
Panch&las, the Kosalas, and the Videhas living in th& 
valley of the Ganges, form the litcrattirc of the Epic 
Age. The Sfttras which presuppose the rise of ration- 
alism in India, and which were composed when the 
Aryans had expanded all over Southern India, form 
the literature of the Rationalistic Age. 

About thirty years ago Professor Max Mfiller pub- 
lished his great work on Sanskiit literature and gave 

*5 
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reasons, which have since generally been accepted for 
considering the mass of Sfttra literature as subsequent 
to the Br&hmana literature. He shewed that the Shtra 
literature presupposed and quoted the Br&hmana litera- 
ture, and the converse was never the case. He shewed 
that the BrS.hmana literature reflected an age of priest- 
ly supremacy and unquestioning obedience on the 
part of the people, which was anterior to the practical 
and philosophical and sceptical age of the Sfltras. He 
shewed that the Br&hmana literature down to the 
Upanishads was considered revealed in India, while all 
Sdtra works were ascribed to human authors. And he 
enforced these and similar arguments by a wealth 
of illustrations and a degree of erudition which left 
nothing to be desired.* 

It is needless to say that we cannot enter into the 
details of these learned discussions. True to the plan 
of the present work, we will make only a few remarks 
not on the literary ^ but on the historical bearings of the 
facts stated above. What is the historical import of 
this sequence in the different classes of Ancient Sanskrit 
literature ? What is the historical reason of this sequence ? 

* Later researches have conhrined the view that not only are the Shtras 
of a particular school subsequent to the Bidhmanas of the bame school, 
but that the body of the Stltra literature as a whole is subsequent to the 
body of the BrAhmana literature* Thus to quote one instance only, 
Dr. Bulher, who does not altogether agree with Max Muller on this point, 
nevertheless points out in his introductions of the Dhirma Sdtras, that 
those Sdtras repeatedly quote from BrAhmanas of different schools. He 
shews that the oldest Dharma Sutra extant presupposes an A'ranyaka of 
the black Yajur Veda, a BrAhniana of the SAma Veda, and even an 
Upanishad of the Atharva Veda ! He points out that Vasishtha’s Dharma 
Sdtra quotes from a Br&hmana of the Rig Veda, an A'ranyaka of the 
Black Yajur Veda and a BrAhmana of the White Yajur Veda, and also 
mentions an Upanishad of the Atharva Veda. So also BaudhAynna’s 
Dharma SAtra quotes from the BrAhmanas both of the Black and the 
White Yajur Veda. On the other hand, no BrAhmana ever quotes from 
any SAtra work. 

No scholar maintains that the last BrAhmana work was composed 
before the first SAtia work was written. But there can be little doubt 
on the evidence now before us, that there was a period when the prevail^ 
ing style of writing was the prose style of the BrAhmanas, and that this 
period was followed by a period when the prevadtug st^U was aphorisms 
mr BAuas. 
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Why did the Ancient Hindus compose their works in one 
particular form, the Vcdic hymns, for a number of cen- 
turies ? Why did they gradually abandon that style of 
composition, and write the prolix and dogmatic prose 
Brahmanas, for some succeeding centuries ? And why 
again did they gradually change this for the concise 
aphorisms of the SHtras during the next few centuries ? 
What is there in the nature of things that would induce 
the Ancient Hindus to take up different. styles of com- 
position at different periods of their history, — as if to 
afford the future historian a clue to the dates of their 
writings ? 

The question is more easily asked than answered. 
It may be answered, however, by a counter question. 
What is there in the nature of things which prevented 
the Chronicles and Romances of Mediaeval Europe being 
composed after the 14th and 15th centuries ? Why did 
not Hume and Gibbon compose Chronicles ? Why did 
not Fielding and Scott compose Mediaeval Romances ? 
The subjects were still the same ; — why was the com- 
position so different that it would be possible to demar- 
cate the feudal ages from the modern period on the 
testimony of European literature, even if every vestige 
of European history was destroyed ? 

An Englishman would answer : it was impossible that 
Chronicles and feudal Romances should be continued 
after Elizabeth had reigned and Shakespeare and Bacon 
had written. A new light had dawned on Europe. 
The human mind had expanded. Religion was puri- 
fied. A new world had been discovered. Modern 
philosophy had taken its rise. Commerce and mari- 
time enterprise had received a wonderful development. 
Feudalism had died a natural death. J'he face of the 
European world had been changed. 

Were it possible to bring before the reader the his- 
toty of Hindu civilization as vividly as he has before 
him the history of European civilization, he would give 
similar replies with regard to the epochs of Indian 
History. It was impossible, in the ' nature of things^ 
that h3rmos like those of the Rig Veda should be com<- 
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posed after the Hindus had achieved the elaborate 
civilization, and adopted the pompous religious rites of 
the Epic Period. The simple fervency with which the 
Punjab Aryans looked up to the Sky, the Dawn, or 
the Sun, had passed, once and for ever. Simple natural 
phenomena did not excite the wonder and religious 
admiration of the cultured and somewhat artificial 
Gangetic Aryans engaged in solemn rites and pomp- 
ous sacrifices. The fervent prayer to the rain god 
Indra, or the loving address to the blushing goddess 
Ushas (Dawn) was almost impossible. The very import 
and object of the old simple hymns were forgotten, 
and sacrifices of various descriptions, from the simple 
morning and evening libations, to the elaborate royal 
sacrifices lasting for many years, formed the essence of 
the later religion.. The rules of the sacrifices, the import 
and object of every minute rite, the regulations for each 
insignificant observance, — these occupied the religious 
minds of the people, these formed the subject of discus- 
sions between learned kings and royal priests, these 
formed the bulk of the Brahmana literature. It was as 
impossible for the cultured writers and thinkers of the 
day to go back to the buried past and disinter the 
simple faith of the Vedic Hymns, as it was impossible 
for the erudite schoolmen of Mediaeval Europe to pro- 
duce the wild and simple Norwegian Sagas of a 
bygone age. 

Again, the elaborate and dogmatic trifling of the 
scholastic philosophy of Europe was impossible after 
Descartes had lived and Bacon had written. In the 
same way, and for the same reason, the elaborate trifling 
and priestly pedantry of the Br&hmnnas was impossi* 
ble in the Hindu world after Kapila had taught and 
Gautama Buddha had preached. The human mind in 
India had received a new impetus. A new world had 
been discovered beyond the Vindhya range, though 
the name of the Indian Columbus, who first planted the 
Hindu flag in a southern kingdom, is forgotten. The 
earnest and fervent Upanishads had been written and 
marked a strong reaction against priestly pedantry. 
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Kapila — the Descartes of India — had startled the Hindu 
world by his Sdnkhya philosophy ; and Gautama — tire 
Luther of India — had proclaimed a reformed faith for the 
poor and the lowly, and protested against the privileges 
of priests. New sciences had started into existence. A 
new light had dawned in the Hindu world. 

The BrShmana literature died a natural death. The 
elaborate and unmeaning dogmas were left in the shade ; 
the rules for the performance of the ancient sacrifices 
were condensed for practical purposes. It was a prac- 
tical age when everything was condensed and codified. 
The rules of life were codified. Philosophy was con- 
densed into aphorisms, science and learning in every 
department were condensed. Treatises were composed 
in every branch of human knowledge in a concise .style, 
in which teachers could teach and learners could learn 
by rote. And thus it is that we have the entire liter- 
ature of Rationalistic Age in the shape of aphorisms, — 
or Sfitras. 

This is the historical import of the three different 
classes of Ancient Sanskrit literature, which repre.sent 
three distinct epochs of Hindu history. The hymns 
reflect the manly simplicity of the Vedic Age. The 
Br4hmanas reflect the pompous ceremonials of the Epic 
Age. The Sfitras reflect the science and learning, and 
even the scepticism of the Rationalistic Age, 

We have said before that the tide of Hindu coloniza- 
tion rolled eastward and southward in each successive 
period, and the different classes of Sanskrit literature 
spoken of above attest to this onward movement. In 
Europe feudal literature and modern literature were 
developed on the same arena, in Italy and Ger- 
many, in France and England. In Injilia, the case was 
different For the Aryans of India went on conquering 
through successive periods, and the literature of each 
period speaks of the portion of India under the Aryan 
influence and domination in that particular period. 
This in itself is an invaluable index to the dates of the 
different classes of literature. The hymns of the Rig 
Veda speak of the Punjab and Cabul alone,— India* 
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beyond the Punjab is unknown to the Rig Veda. The 
banks of the distant Ganges and the Jumna are rarely 
alluded to ; the scene of all the wars and social cere- 
monies and religious sacrifices of the Rig Veda are the 
banks of the Indus and its tributaries and the Sarasvatl. 
This was the Hindu world when the hymns were 
composed. 

But the Hindus soon threw out colonies all over 
Northern India. In course of centuries these colonies 
rose into importance and formed powerful kingdoms, 
and by their progress and learning threw the mother- 
country, the Punjab, into shade. In the Br^lhmanas we 
hear of the mighty Kurus in the tract of the country 
round modern Delhi ; we hear of the powerful Panch- 
filas in the country round modern Kanouj ; we read of 
the Videhas in the country now known as North Behar, 
we read of the Kosalas in Oude, and we read of the 
Kasts in the country round modern Benares. These 
colonists developed pompous sacrificial rites, had illus- 
trious and learned courts like those of Janaka and 
Ajdtasatru and Janamejaya Parikshita, they founded 
schools or parishads in villages and towns, and they 
developed a new social system based on caste distinc- 
tions. It is of these colonists and their civilization that 
we mostly read in the Br^hmanas : — the Punjabis almost 
forgotten, and Southern India is still unknown, or is 
referred to as the home of wild beasts and wild men. 

Pn the other hand, the Shtra literature makes us 
familiar with great Hindu kingdoms in Southern India, 
and some of the existing SCitras w'ere composed in 
Southern India, and lay down rules for the conduct of 
Southern Hindus. 

We have spoken of the Vedic period and the Rig 
Veda Hymns in the First Book of this work. We will 
speak of the Epic period and the Br&hmana literature 
in this Second Book. And we will speak of the Ration* 
alistic Pe^od and the Sfitra literature in the Third 
Book. 

We have seen before that the Rig Veda H3rmns 
^frere composed in the Vedic Age and were 'mally 
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compiled in the Epic Age. The other three Vedas known 
as the S&ma Veda, the Yajur Veda (White and Black), 
and the Atharva Veda, were also compiled in this 
Epic Age. 

The reasons which led to the compilation of the 
S&ma Veda and the Yajur Veda have been ascertained 
with a fair degree of certainty. We find mention in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda of different classes of priests 
who performed different duties at. sacrifices. The 
Adhvaryus were entrusted with the material perform- 
ance of sacrifice. They measured the ground, built the 
altar, prepared the sacrificial vessels, fetched wood and 
water, and immolated animals. The Udg&tris on the 
other hand were entrusted with the duty of singing, as 
according to ancient custom, some parts of the sacrifice 
had to be accompanied by songs. The Hotris had to 
recite hymns. And lastly, the Brahmans presided at 
sacrifices over all the 1 cst. 

Of these four classes of priests, neither the Brahman 
nor the Hotri required any special manual. For the 
Brahman was required to know the entire ceremonial, to 
be able to superintend the performance of the sacrifice, 
to advise the other priests on doubtful points, and to 
correct their mistakes. The Hotri, too, had simply to 
recite, and if he knew the hymns of the Rig Veda, he 
did not require any separate compilation. But' the 
duties of the Adhvaryu and the Udg&tri required special 
training. Special sacrificial formulas must have existed 
for the former, and a stock of the Rig Veda Hymns, %et 
to music, must have also existed for the latter in the 
Vedic Period, for we find the names Yajus and 
S&man in the Rig Veda Hymns. These formulas and 
chants were however separately collected and compiled 
at a later age in the Epic Periotf ; and these separ- 
ate compilations, in the shape which they last took, 
are the Yajur Veda and tlie S4ma Veda as we have 
them now. 

No name has been handed down to us as the com- 
piler of the S&ma Veda. Professor Ben fey has pointed 
out, what Dr. Stevensou previously suspected, that all’ 
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the verses of the S&ma Veda, with the exception of a 
few, are to be found in the Rig Veda ; and it is supposed 
that these few verses, too, must have been contained in 
some other recension of the Rig Veda now lost to us. 
It is quite clear, therefore, that the S&ma Veda is only a 
selection from the Rig Veda set to music for a special 
purpose. 

Of the compilers of Yajur Veda, we have some in- 
formation. The more ancient or Black Yajur Veda is 
called the Taittiriya Sanhit^ from Titiiri, who probably 
compiled or promulgated it in its present shape. In 
the Anukramant of the A'treya recension of this Veda, 
however, we are told that the Veda was handed down by 
Vaisampayana to Y&ska Paingi, by YS.ska to Tittiri, 
by Tittiri to Ukha, and by Ukha to A'tfcya. This 
would shew that the existing oldest recension of the 
Yajur Veda was not the first recension. 

We have fuller information with regard to the more 
recent White Yajur Veda. It is called the V&jasaneyi 
Sanhit&, from Yajnavalkya Vajasaneya, the compiler or 
promulgator of that Veda. Ydjnavalka held the in- 
fluential position of chief priest in the court of Janaka, 
king of the Vidchas, and the promulgation of this new 
Veda proceeded probably from the court of that learned 
king. 

There is a striking difference in arrangement between 
the White Yajur Veda and the Black Yajur Veda. In 
the latter, the sacrificial formulas are followed by dog- 
matic explanation, and by accounts of ceremonials 
belonging to them. In the former, the formulas only 
find place in the Sanhit^, the expianatipn and the ritual 
being assigned to the Biahmana. It it^not improbable, 
as has been supposed, that it was to improve the old 
arrangement, and to separate the exegetic matter from 
the formulas, that YAjnavalkya, of the court of Janaka, 
founded the new school known as the V&jasaneyins, 
and that their labors resulted in a new fV&yasaneyi) 
Sanhit& and an entirely separate (Satapatha) Br&hmana. 

But although the promulgation of the White Yajur 
*Veda is ascribed to Y&jnavalkya, a glance at its 
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contents will show that it is not the compilation of any 
one man or even of one age. Of its 40 chapters only 
the first 18 are cited in full and explained in due order 
in the first nine books of the Satapatha Brfihmana ; and 
it is the formulas of these 18 chapters only which are 
found in the older Black Yajur Veda. These 18 chap* 
ters, then, are the oldest portion of the White Yajur 
Veda, and may have been compiled or promulgated by 
Ydjnavalkya Vajasaneya. The next ' 7 chapters are 
very likely a later addition. The remaining 15 chapters 
are undoubtedly a still later addition, and are expressly 
called Parisishta or Khila, r>., supplement. 

Of the Atharva Veda, we need only state that it was 
not generally recognised as a Veda till long after the 
period of which we are speaking, though a class of 
literature known as the Atharv&ngiras was growing up 
during the Epic Period, and is alluded to in the later 
portions of some of the Br&hmanas. Throughout the 
first three Periods of Hindu history, and even in Manu 
and other metrical codes, three Vedas are generally re- 
cognised. And although the claims of the Atharvan were 
sometimes put forward, still the work was not generally 
recognised as a fourth Veda till long after the Christian 
era. Hundreds of passages recognising three Vedas 
only could be cited from the literature of the period of 
which we are now speaking ; but we are unable to make 
room for such passages. We will only refer our readers 
to a few passages, vis., Aitareya Br&hmana V, 32 ; 
Satapatha Brihniana IV, 6, 7 ; Aitareya A'ranyaka 
HI, 2, 3 ; Brihadilranyaka Upanishad I, 5 ; and 
Chhfindogya Upanishad III and VII ; and in this 
last work, after the three Vedas are named, Athar- 
v&ngiras is classed with Itih&sa. k is only in the 
Brfthmsma and Upanishads of the Atharva Veda itself 
that we find a uniform recognition of this work as 
a Veda. For instance, it is the principal' object of 
the Gopatha Br&hmana to show the necessity of four 
Vedas. A carriage, we are told, does not proceed with 
less than four wheels, an animal cannot walk with less 
than four feet, nor can sacrifice be perfect with less than 

16 
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four Vedas I Such special pleading only proves that 
the fourth Veda was not yet recognised generally, even 
in the comparatively recent times when the (^patha 
Brihmana was composed. 

Atharvan and Angiras are, as Professor Whitney 
remarks, half mythical names of ancient and venerated 
Indian families, and it was sought to bring the recent 
composition into connection with these ancient names 1 
The Veda is divided into twenty books, and contains 
nearly six thousand verses, and a 6th of this 'is in prose. 
Of the remaining, one-sixth is found among the hymns 
of the Rig Veda, mostly in the tenth book. The 19th 
book is a kind of supplement to the previous 18, while 
the 2otb book is made up of extracts from the Rig 
Veda. 

The entire Veda principally consists of formulas 
intended to protect men against the baneful influences 
of divine powers, against diseases, noxious animals, 
and curses of enemies. It knows a host of " imps and 
hobgoblins,” and offers homage to them to prevent 
them from doing harm. The Mantra brings from the 
unwilling hands of gods the favours that are wanted. 
The book is full of incantations calculated to procure 
l<mg life or wealth or recovery from illness. It also 
contains invocations for good luck in journeys, in 
.gaming, &c. These hymns resemble similar hymns 
in the last book of the Rig Veda ; only as Professor 
Weber has pointed out, in the Rig Veda they are appa- 
rently additions made at the time of the compilation, 
while in the Atharva Veda they are the natural utter- 
ance of the present. 

We must now hasten to an account of those compo- 
sitions called the Brfthmanas, after which the literature 
of this Age has been named the Brfthmana literature. 
We have seen that in the Black Yajur Veda the texts 
are, as a rule, followed by their dogmatic explanations. 
These explanations were supposed to elucidate the 
texts and to explain their hidden meanings, and they 
, contained the speculations of generations of priests. 
A single discourse of this kind was called a Br&h- 
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mana ; and in later times collections or digests of such 
discourses were called Brdhmanas. 

The Rig Veda has two Br&hmanas, viz^ the Aitareya 
and the Kaushitaki. The composition of the former 
is attributed to Mahidftsa Aitareya, son of Itari, one of 
the many wives of a RishL The story is given by 
Siyana in his introduction to the Aitareya Br&hmana. 
In the Kaushitaki Brihmana, on the other hand, special 
regard is paid to the sage Kal^shitaka, whose authority 
is considered to be final. For the rest, these two Br&h* 
manas seem to be only two recensions of the same 
work, used by the Aitaryins and the Kaushitakins 
respectively, and they agree with each other in many 
respects, except that the last ten chapters of the 
Aitareya are not found in the Kaushitaki, and belong 
probably to a later age. 

The S&ma Veda has the T&ndya or Panchavinsa 
Br&hmana, the Sadvinsa Br&hmana, the Mantra Br4h> 
mana and the Upanishad. Pandit S4masramin has 
pointed out that these works, comprising 40 chapters, 
form the real Br4hmanas of the S4ma Veda. 

The Black Yajur Veda or Taittiriya Sanhitfi. has its 
Taittirfya Br4hmana, and the White Yajur Veda or 
Vdjasaneyi Sanhitfi has its voluminous Satapatha 
Brihmana. We have already stated that the Satapatha 
Br4hmana is attributed to Y&jnavalkya, though it is 
more likely the handiwork of the school he founded, as 
he is often quoted in the work. Nor does the work 
belong entirely to one school or to one age. On the 
contrary, *as in the case of the White Yajur Veda Sa!»- 
hitft, so in the case of its Brfihmana, there are reasons to 
think that die work belongs to different periods. The 
first 18 chapters of the Sanhitfi are the oldest part of 
the work, and the first nine books of the Brfibmana, 
which comment on these 18 chapters, are the oldest 
part of die Brfihiaana. These nine books contain 60 
chapters, and were called Shashtipatha in the time of 
Patanjali, as Professor Weber has pointed out. The 
remaining five books widi their 40 chapters ate of 
Uter date tbaa die first nine books. 
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Even in the first nine books Yftjnavalkya is not always 
quoted as the final authority. His opinions are authori- 
tative in the first five books, while the remaining four 
quote S&ndilya. The two lines of teachers meet in their 
common successor Sanjiviputra (named after his mother 
according to the custom of the times), and it is supposed 
that Sanjiviputra reconciled the two schools, and finally 
adjusted the first nine books. Thus this famous Br&h- 
mana seems to have been first started by the school of 
Ydjnavalkya, and the work of that school appears to 
have been combined with the work of the school of 
Sdndilya ; and to the nine books thus formed, five more 
books were added at a later age. 

The Atharva Veda has its Gopatha Br&hmana — a com- 
paratively recent production — the contents of which are 
a medley, derived to a large extent from other sources^ 

Next after the Br&hmanas come the A'ranyakas, 
which may, indeed, be considered as the last portions 
of the Br&hmanas. They are so-called, as SSyana 
informs us, because they had to be read in the forest, 
while the Br&hmanas were for use in sacrifices per- 
formed by householders in their homes. We scarcely 
meet with any allusions to retirement in forests in the 
Hymns of the Rig Veda, and forest life and retirement 
are undoubtedly a far later institution than sacrifices 
in the householder’s own fireside. 

The Rig Veda has its Kaushitaki AVanyaka and its 
Aitareya AVanyaka, the latter ascribed to Mahid&sa 
Aitareya. The Black Yajur Veda has its Taittirtya 
A'ranyaka, and the last book of the Satapatha Br&h> 
mana is called its A'ranyaka The SSma Veda and the 
Atharva Veda have no A'ranyakas. 

What gives these A'ranyakas a special importance, 
however, is, that they are the proper depositories of 
those celebrated religious speculations known as the 
Upanishads. The Upanishads which are the best 
known, and which are undoubtedly ancient, are the 
Aitareya and the Kaushitaki, found in the A'ranyakas 
of those names, and belonging to the Rig Veda ; the 
' Chfa&ndogya and the Talavak&ra (or Kena) belonging 
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to the S&ma Veda ; the V&jasancyi (or Isa) and the 
Brihad^ranyaka belonging to the White Yajur Veda, 
and the Taittiriya belonging to the Black Yajur 
Veda. The Katha, too, is said to belong to the Black 
Yajur Veda, but more probably belongs to the Atharva 
Veda, together with the Mundaka and the Prasna. 
These ten are the ancient Upanishads to which Sankari- 
charya principally appeals in his great commentary on 
the Ved&nta Stktras. But once afteic the Upanishads 
had come to be considered sacred and authoritative 
works, new compositions of the class began to be added 
until the total number reaches 200 or more. The later 
Upanishads, which are generally known as the Atharva 
Upanishads, come down as far as the Fauranik times, 
and as Professor Weber points out, enter the lists in 
behalf of sectarian views, instead of being devoted 
to an inquiry into the nature of Brahman or the Supreme 
Spirit, like the old Upanishads. Indeed, the later Upa- 
nishads come down to a period long subsequent to the 
Mahommedan Conquest of India, and the idea of 
a universal religion which was cherished by the great 
Emperor Akbar finds expression in an Upanishad 
called, the Allah Upanishad ! We need hardly say that 
we w^l refer in this work only to the ten ancient Upani- 
shads, and not to the later Upanishads. 

With the Upanishads the Epic Period ends, and 
the so-called revealed literature of India ends also. 
Other classes of works, besides those named herein, un- 
doubtedly existed in the Epic period, but have now 
been lost to us, or more frequently replaced by newer 
works. A fragment only of the vast literature of the 
Epic Period has come down to us, and the principal 
works which remain have been detailed above. 

Of the Epics themselves, the hfah&bhfirata and the 
R&m&yana, we will speak in the next two chapters. 



CHAPTER 11 . 

Kurus and Fanchalas, b.c. 1400 to 1200. 

The tide of Aryan conquests rolled onward. If the 
reader will refer to a map of India, he will find that 
from the banks of the Sutlej to the banks of the Jumna 
there Is not a very wide strip of country to cross. The 
Aryans who had colonized the whole of the Punjab 
were not likely to remain inactive on the banks of the 
Sutlej or of the Sarasvatt. Already in the Vedic Period 
bands of enterprising colonists had crossed those 
rivers and explored the distant shores of the Jumna 
and the Ganges, and those noble streams, though 
alluded to in the hymns as on the very horizon of the 
Hindu world, were not unknown. In course of time the 
emigrants to the fertile banks of the two rivers must 
have swelled in number, until the colonists founded a 
powerful kingdom of their own in the country near 
modern Delhi, — the kingdom of the Kurus. 

From what part of the Punjab the Kuru colonists 
came, ‘is a question still involved in obscurity. In the 
Aitareya Br&hmana (VIII, 14,) it is stated that the 
Uttara Kurus and the Uttara M&dras lived beyond the 
Him^ya. In later works, the Mah&bh&rata (I, 47, 19, 
&c.) and the R&m&yana (IV, 44, 88, &c.), the land of 
the Uttara Kurus, has already become a mythical coun- 
try. Uttara Kuru is identified with Ottorakorra of 
Ptolemy, and Lassen places the country somewhere 
east of modern Kashgar ; but we would place the Uttara 
Kuru alluded to in the Aitareya Br&hmana somewhere 
north of the Sub-Himalayan range, m ., in Kashmir. In 
the Rig Veda itself, we find mention of the Kuru-Krivis ; 
and Professor Zimmer supposes that they lived in the 
valleys of Kashmir. There are reasons, therefore, for 
supposing that the Kurus originally lived amonff the 
hills in the extreme north of the Punjab ; and that large 
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numbers of this tribe moved southwards until they 
formed a powerful colony or kingdom between the 
Jumna and the Ganges. We assume that this kingdom 
rose to prowess and fame about 1400 B. C. 

When the Hindus had once begun to colonize the 
fertile banks of the Jumna and the Ganges, swarms of 
the colonists would naturally march down the course 
of those streams and soon occupy the whole of the 
Doab, <>., the tract of country between those rivers. 
And this was what they did. V^ile we find the Kurus 
settling down in the country near modem Delhi, we 
find another adventurous tribe, the Panch&las occupying 
the tract of country near modem Kanouj. The ori> 
ginal seat of the Panch&las is still less known than that 
of the Kurus. Professor Zimmer thinks that they also 
came from the northern hills like the Kurus. Indeed, 
it has been supposed that the allied tribes known in the 
Rig Veda as the Kuru-Krivis were the ancestors of the 
allied tribes of the Doab, known as the Kuru Panchfi- 
las. The Panch&la kingdom probably rose to distinc- 
tion about the same time as the kingdom of the Kurus, 
and the Brfihmana literature frequently refers to these 
allied tribes as fbrming the very centre of the Hindu 
world, and renowned by their valour, their learning, and 
their civilization. Many of the Br&hmanas allude to 
the culture of their schools (Parishads), the sanctity of 
their priests, the ostentatious religious sacrifices of their 
kings, and the exemplary lives of the people. 

For centuries had elapsed since the Aryans had 
first settled on the banks of the Indus, and 
centuries had done their work in progress and civi- 
lization. The Kuras and the Panch&las were no longer 
like the warrior<cultivators who b&ttled against the 
black aborigines and won the banks of the Indus and 
its tributaries. Manners had changed, society had be- 
come more refined and polished, learning and arts had 
made considerable progress. Kings invited wise meri 
in their polished courts, held learned controversies with 
their priests, performed elaborate sacrifices according ta 
the dictates of religion, led respectable and trained 
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armies to the held, appointed duly qualified men to 
collect taxes and to administer justice, and performed 
all the duties of civilized administrators. The relations 
and friends of the king and all the warriors of the nation 
learnt archery and riding and driving the war chariot 
from their early youth, and also learned the Vedas and 
all the holy learning that was handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. The priests multiplied religious rites 
and observances, preserved the traditional learning of the 
land, and instructed and helped the people in their 
religious duties. And the people lived in their towns 
and villages, cherished the sacred sacrificial fire in their 
houses, cultivated the arts of peace, trained their boys 
from early youth in the Vedas and in their social and 
religious duties, and gradually developed those social 
customs which in India have the force of laws. Women 
had their legitimate influence in society, and moved 
without restriction or restraint. Society in India, 
fourteen hundred years before Christ, was more polished 
and refined than that of the preceding Vedic Age, and 
had more of healthy life and vigour than Hindu society 
has had in succeeding ages. 

Civilization, however, does not necessarily put a stop 
to wars and dissensions ; and of*the political history 
of the Kurus and the Panch&las, the only reminiscences 
■we possess are those of a sanguinary waf in which 
many neighbouring tribes took part, and which form 
the subject of one of the two great epics of India. 
There is a passage in the 13th book of the Satapatha 
Brilhmana, in which Bharata the son of Duhshanta and 
Sakuntal&, Dhritarftshtra the king of the Kftsis, and 
Janamejaya P&rikshita and his three brothers Bhtma- 
sena, Ugrasena and Srautasena are named, and these last 
are absolved 6 y a horse-sacrifice front all guilt, all 
Brakmahatyd. Again, in the 14th Book we find an 
account of a discussion between Y&jnavalkya and his 
rivals in Janaka’s court, and one of the questions put to 
Yftjnavalkya by one of his rivals is, “ Whither have the 
iPdrikshitas gone ? '* and Ydjnavalkya answersy “ Thither 
whore all Asvamedha Sacrificers gol* 
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Professor Weber’s remarks oif these passages are 
worthy of reflection. He says : *• The P4rikshitas must 
at that time have been altogether extinct. Yet their 
life and end must have been still fresh in the memory of 
the people, and a subject of general curiosity. It 
almost seems as though their guilt, their Brakma/iatyd 
had been too great for the people to believe that it 
could have been atoned for by sacrifices, were they ever 
so holy.” * 

On the whole, Professor Weber adopts Lassen’s view 
that there was a destructive conflict between the Kurus 
and the Panch41as, and that this feud is the leading and, 
central fact round which the stories of the great epic 
Mahabh&rata have since grown. Professor Weber 
futthcr maintains that this war must have taken place 
after the Satapatha Br4hmana had been commenced, 
and before the final books of that work were written. 
P'or in the earlier books of the Br4hmana, “ we find the 
Kurus and the Panchtilas still in full prosperity, anrf 
also united in the closest bonds of friendship as one 
people. Consequently, this internecine strife cannot 
have taken place. On the other hand, in the latest 
portions of the Bifihmana, we find the prosperity, 
the sin, the expiation, and the fall of Janamejaya Pfirik- 
shita and his brothers Bhlmasena, Ugrasena and Srauta* 
sena, and of the whole family of the Pfirikshitas, appa- 
rently still fifesh in the memory of the people and dis- 
cussed as a subject of controversy,” f 

Without assenting to the inference that the Satapalhaii^ 
Br4hmana was commenced before the war, we think 
there can be little doubt as to the war itself in which 
the Kurus, the Panch&las, and other races were engag^, 
There can be as little doubt that this*war was the sul^ 
jeet of the Mah&bhftrata in its original shape, and that 
this original Mah&bh4rata began to be composed withiqk' 
a few centuries after the war, probably within the 
Kpic Period. The name of Mahtbhftrata occurs in 


* Indian Liierature (translation), p. I 2 i», 

^ Indian Uicrauiu (translation), p. 135. 
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A'svalftyana’s Grihya SOtra, and scholars like Max 
Muller, GoldstUcker, and Weber agree in maintaining 
that the original Mah&bhdrata existed in A'sval&yana’s 
time, t. e., in the Rationalistic Age which immediately 
fullowed the Epic Period. 

What a historical treasure, what an invaluable record 
of the manners and customs and annals of the Epic 
Period we have lost in that original Epic of India. 
Where is the Indian historian who would not willingly 
sacrifice one-half of the voluminous later literature of 
the Paur&nik Period to get this single work back again 
in its integrity ? But this may not be. Every later poet 
and editor has contributed his mite towards enlarging, 
altering and distorting the ancient epic ; every new 
sect has been careful to incorporate its new-fangled 
tenets in this national work ; and Krishna-worship, 
which is of later origin, has been bodily transplanted 
into the ancient narrative of the Kuru-Panch&Ia war 1 

As a historical narrative of the principal incidents of 
the war, the present epic is utterly valueless. For the 
events and incidents have been changed, and the names 
of the heroes are later interpolations. The very geo- 
graphy of the ancient woik has been changed. Saha- 
deva in the existing epic travels as far south as Mysore 
and Ceylon, which countries it is needless to state were 
unknown to the Hindus at the time when the war was 
waged. 

The heroes of the existing epic are the five sons of 
Pindu, called the Pandavas, and these heroes are myths 
and later interpolations. The literature of the time 
which makes frequent mention of Janamejaya P&rikshita 
and numerous other kings of the time, has not a word to 
say about the P&ndavas who are entirely unknown to 
Ancient Sanskrit literature! In the Buddhist work, Lalita 
Vist&ra, the P&ndavas are described as a wild mountain 
tribe ; but if so, how do they come to be enrolled as 
heroes in a war among Aryan nations ? We will not 
try to conjecture an answer. 

The five heroes of the existing epic are myths pure 
and simple. Yudhisthira, the eldest, represents virtue ; 
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Bhtma, the second, represents untrained valour ; Arjuna, 
the third, represents skill in war ; and the other two 
brothers similarly represent distinct qualities. It is 
remarkable that in the Epic Period, when the war 
took place, Arjuna was still a name of Indra, and 
Indra’s Vedic combats with the rain cloud have thus 
been mixed up with the facts of a historical war 1 To 
take one more instance, Janamejaya Pd.rikshita was, ac- 
cording to contemporaneous testimony, himself stained 
with the guilt of the war. In the modern epic, Janame- 
jaya is the great grandson of Arjuna who was engaged 
in the war. 

And if the heroes of the modern epic are mythical, 
the heroine is still more so. Draupadt the daughter of 
the king of the Panchalas, marries the PAnJavas in the 
modern epic, — yes, marries all five of them 1 And yet 
polyandry was not only unknown to the Hindus at the 
time of the Kurus and the PanchAlas, but that barbarous 
custom was not known to the Indo- Aryans in any age or 
period within the four thousand years of their history. 
We know enough of the manners of the polished court 
of the PanchAlas to be able boldly to assert that the king 
of that race would not have given his daughter to five 
husbands, to save his empire or even his head ! Drau- 
padi is only a myth, or perhaps an allegory represent- 
ing the alliance of the PanchAla king with the PAndava 
tribe or party. 

Thus the existing epic is utterly valueless as a record 
of the incidents and characters of the real war. Ne- 
vertheless this work, so changed and altered,^ has a 
unique value as a record of the manners and civiliza- 
tion of the ancient time. The generations of authors 
who have tampered with this ancient epic, who have 
been assiduous in altering characters and incidents, in 
preaching new cults and amassing ancient and modern 
legends, have not had the time or the motive to wipe 
out many a lifelike picture of the manners of the 
Kurus and the PanchAlas which has been preserved to 
us. We still see in this venerable volume how the 
Hindus lived and fought, acted and felt, three thousand 
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years ago. We find how young princes were early 
trained to arms, and how Kuru mothers and sisters 
and wives came out in public and witnessed with pride 
the tournaments in which their sons and brothers and 
husbands distinguished themselves ! We find how girls 
married at an advanced age, and princesses famed for 
their beauty often selected their husbands among the 
princes who came to seek their hands. We find how 
jealousies among kings broke out into sanguinary wars, 
and how the bitterness of such feuds was restrained by 
the laws of chivalry. Victors in such wars performed 
the great horse-sacrifice, and all the princes of the 
Hindu world were invited to those grand imperial festi- 
vities. 

It is because the story of the existing epic throws 
such valuable side lights on the state of the society of 
the ancient Hindus that we think it necessary to briefly 
narrate it here. Let the reader attach no value to the 
names which arc mostly myths, or to the incidents which 
are mostly imaginary ; let him only endeavour to draw 
from it a picture of Hindu life in the Epic Period, *>., 
the period of Aryan expansion in the Gangetic Valley. 

The capital of the Kurus at the time of which we are 
speaking was the city of Hastin&pura, the supposed ruins 
of which have been discovered on the upper course of the 
Ganges about 65 miles to the north-east of Delhi. 
S 4 ntanu, the old king of Hastin&pura, died, leaving two 
sons, Bhishma who had taken a vow of celebacy, and a 
younger prince who became king. This young prince 
died in his turn, leaving two sons, Dhritarfishtra the 
blind, and FAndu who ascended the throne. 

P&ndu died, leaving five sons who are the heroes of 
the epic. Dhritarfishtra remained virtually the king 
during the minority of the five Pfindavas and of his 
own children, while Dhritarfi.shtra’s uncle Bhishma, a 
renowned warrior, remained the chief councillor and 
friend of the state. 

, The account of tlie training of the young ,F&ndavas 
and the sons of Dhritar&shtra to arms throws much 
light on the manners of royal houses. Drona was a 
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Br&hinan, and a renowned warrior, for caste had not 
yet completely formed itself, Kshatriyas had not yet 
obtained the monopoly of the use of arms, nor 
Brahmans of religious learning. He had been insulted 
by his former friend the king of the Pancii4Ias, and had 
retired in disgust to the court of the Kurus and under* 
took to train the princes in arms. 

Yudhisthira, the eldest of the FS.ndavas, never became 
•much of a warrior, but became versed in the religious 
learning of the age, and is the most righteous character 
in the epic. Bhima the second, learnt to use the club, 
and was renowned for his gigantic size and giant 
strength, and is indeed the Hercules of the poem. The 
third PAndava, Arjuna, excelled all other princes in the 
skill of arms, and aroused the jealousy and hatred of 
the sons of DhritarAshtra, even in their boyhood. 
Nakula, the fourth, learned to tame horses, and Saha- 
deva became proficient in astronomy. Duryodhana, the 
eldest son of DhritarAshtra, was proficient in the use of 
the club, and was a rival to Bhfma. 

At last the day came for a public exhibition of the 
proficiency which the princes had acquired in the use of 
arms. A spacious area was enclosed. Seats were 
arranged all round for the accommodation of ancient 
warriors and chieftains, of ladies and courtiers. The 
whole population of Kuruland flocked to see the 
skill of their young princes. The blind king Dhrita- 
rAshtra was led to his seat ; and foremost among tliQ 
ladies were GAndh&ri, the queen of DhritarAshtra, and 
Kunt!, the mother of the first three PAndavas. The 
last two were PAndu’s sons by another wife. 

There was shooting of arrows at a butt, and there 
were fights with swords and bucklers And clubs. Duryo* 
dhana and Bhima soon began to fight in right earnest, 
and lushed towards each other like mad elephants. 
Shouts ascended to the sky, and soon the fight threaten- 
ed to have a tragic end. At last the infuriated young 
men were parted, and peace was restored. ‘ 

Then the young Arjuna entered the lists in gold- 
en mail, with his wondrous bow. His splendid 
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archeT3r surprised his most passionate admirers and 
thrilled the heart of his mother with joy, while shouts 
of admiration rose from the multitude like the roar 
of the ocean. He played with his sword which 
flashed like lightning, and also with his sharp-edged 
■quoit or chakra and never missed his mark. Lastly, he 
brought down horses and deer to the ground by his 
noose, and concluded by doing ‘obeisance to his worthy 
preceptor Drona, amidst the ringing cheers of the 
assembled multitude. 

The dark cloud of jealousy lowered on the brow of 
Dhritar&shtra's sons, and soon they brought to the field 
an unknown warrior Kama, who was a match for 
Arjuna in archery. Kings’ sons could only fight with 
their peers like the knights of old, and Duryodhana 
therefore knighted the unknowm warrior, or rather made 
him a king, on the spot, so that Arjuna might have no 
excuse for declining the fight. To awkward questions 
which were put to him, the haughty Kama replied that 
rivers and warriors knew not of their origin and 
birth, — their prowess was their gencology. But the P4n- 
davas declined the fight, and the haughty Kama retired 
in silence and in rage. 

Drona now demanded the reward of his tuition. 
Like doughty warriors of old he held revenge to be 
the deare.st joy of a warrior, and for his reward he 
asked the help of the Kurus to be revenged on 
Drupada, king of the Panch&las, who had insulted him. 
The demand could not be refused. Drona marched 
against Drupada, conquered him and wrested half his 
kingdom. Drupada swore to be avenged. 

Dark clouds now arose on the horizon of Kuru land. 
The time had come for Dhritar&shtra to name a 
Yuvar&ja, — or a prince who would reign during his old 
age. The claim of Yudhisthira to the throne of his 
father could not be gainsaid, and he was appointed 
Yuvardja. But the proud Duryodhana rebelled against 
the arrangement, and the old monarch had to yield, 

, and sent the five P&ndavas in exile to Vftran&vata, said 
to be the modern Allahabad, and then the very frontier 
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of Hindu settlements. The vengeance of Duryodhana 
pursued them there, and the house where the Fclndavas 
lived was burnt to ashes. The Findavas and their 
mother escaped by an underground passage, and 
for a long time roamed about disguised as Brdhmans. 

Heralds now went from country to country, and pro- 
claimed in all lands that the daughter of Drupada,‘king 
of the Fanchftlas, was to choose for herself a husband 
among the most skilful warriors of the' time. As usual 
on such occasions of Svayamvara, or self-choice of a 
husband by a princess, all the great kings and princes 
and warriors of the land flocked to the court of 
Drupada, — each hoping to win the lovely bride who 
had already attained her youth and was renowned for 
her beauty. She was to give her hand to the most 
skilful archer, and the trial ordained was a pretty 
severe one. A heavy bow of great size was to be 
wielded, and an arrow was to be shot through a whirl- 
ing chakra or quoit into the eye of a golden fish, set 
high oh the top of a pole 1 

Not only princes and warriors, but multitudes of spec- 
tators flocked from all parts of the country to K&mpilya, 
the capital of the Fanchdlas. The princes thronged 
the seats, and Br&hmans filled the place with Vedic 
Hymns. Then appeared Draupadi with the garland 
in her hand which she was to offer to the victor 
of the day. By her appeared her brother, Dhrishta- 
dyumna, who proclaimed the feat which was to be 
performed. 

Kings rose and tried to wield the bow, one after an- 
other, but in vain. The skilful and proud Kama 
stepped forth to do the feat, but was prevented from 
doing it. 

A Br&hman suddenly rose and drew the bow, and 
shot the arrow through the whirling chakra into the eye 
of the golden fish. A shout of acclamation arose 1 And 
Draups^i, the Kshatriya princess, threw the garland 
round the neck of the brave Bi&hman who led her 
away a$ bride. But murmurs of discontent arose like 
the sound of troubled-^ waters from the Kshatriya 
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ranks at this victory of a Br&hman, and the humiliation 
of the warriors ; and they gathered round the bride’s- 
father and threatened violence. The Pftndavas now 
threw off their disguise, and the victor of the day pro- 
claimed himself to be Arjuna, a true born Kshatriya ! 

Then follows the strange myth that the P&ndavas 
went back to their mother and said, a great prize had 
been won. Their mother, not knowing what the prize 
was, told her sons to share it among them. And as 
a mother’s mandate cannot be disregarded, the five 
brothers wedded Draupadi as their wife. It is needless 
to say that the story of Draupadi herself and of the 
five FcLndavas is an allegory. The P&ndavas now formed 
an alliance with the powerful king of the Panch^las, 
and forced the blind king Dhritar&shtra to divide Kuru 
land between his sons and the P&ndavas. The divi- 
sion, however, was unequal ; the fertile tract between 
the Ganges and the Jumna was retained by the sons 
of Dhritar&shtra, while the uncleared jungle in the 
"west was given to the P&ndavas. The jungle Kh&nda- 
va Prastha was soon cleared by fire, and a new capital 
called Indraprastha was built, — the supposed ruins of 
which are shewn to every modern visitor to Delhi. 

Military expeditions were now undertaken by the 
P&ndavas on all sides, but these need not detain us, 
specially as the accounts of these distant expeditions 
are very modern interpolations. The scene of action of 
the Kurus and the Panch&Ias was the Doab, and the 
country beyond the basin of the Ganges and the Jumna 
was yet almost unknown to Hindus. 

We do not even hear that the Kosalas and the 
Videhas took any active part in the Kuru-Panch&la 
war, and this shews that Oude and North Behar, if 
already colonized by Aryans, had not risen to power 
and fame. When, therefore, we find in the Mah&bh&rata 
accounts of expeditions to Ceylon, to Bengal, to 
Dv&rik& in Guzerat, we may unhesitatingly put them 
down as later interpolations. 

And now Yudhishthira was to celebrate the R&jasfiya 
or coronation ceremony, and ^all the prin^ of the 
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land, inclnding his kinsmen of Hastinftpura, were invit* 
ed. The place of honor was given to Krishna, king 
of Dv&riki in Guzerat ; but Sisup&la of Chedi violent^ 
ly protested, and Krishna killed him on the spot. The 
whole story of Krishna,->-a deity and a king,— appears 
to us to be a very modern interpolation. 

The tumult having subsided, the consecrated water 
was sprinkled on the newly-created monarch, and Brah- 
mans went away loaded with presents. * 

But the newly-created king was not long to enjoy 
his kingdom. With all his righteousness, Yudhishthira 
had a weakness for gambling, like the other chiefs of 
the time, and the unforgiving and jealous Duryodhana 
challenged him to a game. Kingdom, wealth, himself, 
and his brothers, and even his wife were staked and 
lost, — and behold now, the five brothers and Draupadi 
the slaves of Duryodhana ! The proud Draupadi refus- 
ed to submit to her position, but Duhs&sana dragged her 
to the assembly-room by her hair, and Duryodhana 
forced her down on his knee in the sight of the stupified 
assembly. The blood of the F&ndavas and the other 
chieftains was rising, when the old Dhritarflshtra was 
led to the assembly-room and stopped a tumult It 
was decided that the Pindavas had lost- their kingdom, 
but should not be slaves. They agreed to go in exile 
for twelve years, after which they should remain con- 
cealed for a year. If the sons of DhritarAshtra failed to 
discover them during the year, they would get back their 
kingdom. 

Thus the Pflndavas again went in exile ; and, after 
twelve years of wanderings in various places, disguised 
themselves in the thirteenth year and took service 
under the king of Vir&ta. Yudhishthisa was to teach 
the king gambling ; Bhima was the head cook ; Afjuna 
was to teach dancing and music to the king’s daughter, 
Nakula and Sahadeva were to be master of horse and 
master of cattle respectively, and Draupadi was to be 
the queen’s hand-maid. A difficulty arose. The queen’s 
brother was enamoured of the new attendant of 
superb beautjr, and insulted her and was resolved to 
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possess her. Bhitna interfered and killed the lover 
in secret 

Cattle-lifting was not uncommon among the princes of 
those days, and the princes of Hastin&pura carried away 
some cattle from Virdta. Arjuna, the dancing master, 
could stand this no longer, he put on his armour, drove 
out in a chariot, and recovered the cattle, but was dis- 
covered I The question whether the year of secret exile 
had quite expired was never settled. 

And now the P&ndavas sent an envoy to Hastin^lpura 
to claim back their kingdom. The claini was refused, 
and both parties prepared for a war, the like of which 
had never been seen in India. All the princes of note 
joined one side or the other, and the battle, which was 
ibught in the plains of Kurukshetra, north of Delhi, 
lasted for i8 days, and ended in fearful slaughter and 
carnage. 

The long story of the battle with its endless episodes 
need not detain us. Arjuna killed the ancient Bhishma 
unfairly, after that chief was forced to desist from 
fighting. Drona, with his impenetrable ** squares or 
phalanxes, killed his old rival Drupada, but Drupada’s 
son revenged his father’s death and killed Drona unfair- 
ly, Bhtma met Duhs&sana who had insulted Draupadt 
in the gambling room, cut off his head, and in fierce 
vindictiveness drank his blood 1 I.astly, there was the 
crowning contest between Kama and Arjuna who had 
hated each other through life ; and Arjuna killed Kama 
unfairly, when his chariot wheels sank into the earth, 
and he could not move or fight. On the last or 
eighteenth day, Duryodhana fled from Bhlma, but was 
compelled by taunts and rebukes to turn round and 
fight, and Bhtma by a foul blow (because strack below 
the waist) smashed the knee on which Duryodhana had 
once dragged Draupadt. And the wounded warrior 
was left Srere to die. The bloodshed was not yet over, 
for Drona’s son made a midnight raid into the enemy’s 
camp and killed Drupada’s son, and thus an ancient 
feud was quenched in blood. 

The remainder cX the story is soon told. The P&ndaivas 
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went to HastinSpura, and Yudhishtbira became king. 
He is said to have subdued every king in Aryan India 
and at last celebrated the Asvamedba ceremony or the 
Imperial horse-sacrifice. -A horse was let loose and 
wandered at its will for a year, and no king dared to st(^ 
it. This was a sign of submission of all the surrounding 
kings, and they were then invited to the great horse- 
sacrifice. We have seen that in the Vedic times the 
horse was sacrificed simply for eating ; in the Epic 
Period the horse-sacrifice became a means of expiation 
of sin, and of th^ assumption of the Imperial title. 

Such is the story of the great Epic divested of its 
numerous legends and episodes, its supernatural inci- 
dents and digressions. Krishna, the island-born com- 
piler of the Vedas (not Krishna, the king of DvArikA), 
is said to have been the son of the unmarried girl 
who afterwards married Sintanu. He was therefore 
half brother of Bhishma. lie often appears on the 
scene abruptly and in a supernatural manner, and im- 
parts instruction and advice. The story has a histori- 
cal interest, and shews that the three ancient Vedas 
were compiled before the time of the Kuru-PanchAla 
war. 

For the rest, it will appear from the above brief 
account that the first Hindu colonists of the Gangetic 
Valley had not yet lost the sturdy valour and the stub- 
born warlike determination of the preceding Vedic 
Age. Kings now ruled over larger countries and peo- 
ples, manners were more polished, the rules of social life 
and of chivalry were more highly developed, and the 
science of war itself was better organized. But never- 
theless the stern and relentless determination of the 
Vedic warriors to quell the foe breaks through the 
polished manners of the Kurus and the Panchftlas, 
and those nations, if they had gained in civilizatim, 
lud scarcely yet lost much in the vigour of national 
life. How imperfectly the caste-system flourished 
among these sturdy races is shewn by many facts which 
still loom out in bold outline amidst the interpolations 
and additions of later writers. S4ntanu, the dneieot 
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king of Hastin&pura, had a brother Dev&pi, who was 
a priest. The most learned character in the epic, 
Yudhishthira, is a Kshatriya, and the most skilful 
warrior, Drona, is a Br&hman. And the venerable com- 
piler of the Vedas, Krishna Dvapi&yana himself— ‘Was 
he a Br&hman or a Kshatriya ? 



CHAPTER III. 

VIDEHAS, KOSALAS AND KASIS. 
B.C. 1200 TO B. C. 1000. 


The tide of Aryan conquests rolled onward. Soon 
after the country between the Jumna and the Ganges 
had been completely conquered, peopled and Hinduized, 
new bands of adventurous settlers crossed the Ganges 
and marched further eastwards to found new colonies 
and new Hindu kingdoms. Stream after stream was 
crossed, forest after forest was explored and cleared, 
region after region was slowly conquered, peopled and 
Hinduized in this onward march towards the unknown 
east The history of the long struggles and the gradual 
development of the Hindu power in these regions has 
been lost to us ; and we only see, in the literature which 
has been preserved, the establishment of powerful and 
civilized Hindu kingdoms east of the Ganges, — the 
kingdom of the Kosalas in the country known as 
modem Oude, of the Videhas in North Behar, and of 
the K&sis in the country round modern Benares. 

Some recollections of this eastern march has been 
preserved in stray passages, and attention was directed 
many years ago by Professor Weber to one such pas> 
sage in the Satapatha Brfthmana. 

10. M&dhava the Videgha carried Agni Vaisv&nara 
in his mouth. The Rishi Gotama I^hgana was his 
family priest. When addressed (by the latter) he made 
no answer fearing lest Agni might fall from his mouth. 

" 13. Still he did not answer. (The priest continued) : 
' Thee O butter sprinkled one, we invoke t * (Rig Veda 
V, 26, 2.) So much he uttered when, at the very men- 
tioning of butter, Agni Vaisvftnara flashed forth from the 
king's mouth ; he was unable to hold him back ; be 
issued from his mouth and fell down on this earth. 
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“ 14. M&dhava the Videgha was at that time on the 
(river) Sarasvati. He (Agni) thence went burning 
along this earth towards the east ; and Gotama R3.hh- 
gana and the Videgha M&dhava followed after him as 
he was burning along. He burnt over (dried up) all 
these rivers. Now that (river) which is called Sad&nira 
(Gunduck river) flows from the northern (Him&laya) 
mountain : that one he did not burn over. That one 
the Br&hmans did not cross in former times, thinking 
It has not t>een burnt over by Agni Vaisv&nara. 

“ 15. Now-a-days, however, there are many Br&h- 
mans to the east of it. At that time it (the land east 
of the Sad&ntra) was very uncultivated, very marshy, 
because it bad not been tasted by Agni Vaisv&nara. 

** t6. NoW'a-days, however, it is very cultivated, for 
the Brahmans have caused (Agni) to taste it through 
sacriflces. Even in late summer &at f river), as it were 
rages along ; so cold it is, not having been burnt over 
by Agni VaisvAoara. 

“ 17. M4dhava the Videgha then said (to Agni), 
* Where 1 am to abide T To the east of this (river) 
be thy abode 1’ said he. Even now this river forms 
the boundary of the Kosalas and Videhas ; for these 
are the Madhavas (or descendants of Madhava).” (Sata- 
patha Brahmana, 1, 4, i.) 

Here then we have an account, in a legendary form, 
of the gradual march of the colonists from the banks 
of the Sarasvatt eastwards until th^ came to the 
Gundack. That river formed the boundary between the 
two kingdoms ; the Kosalas lived to the west of it, 
and the Videhas to the east of It 

In course of years, pri^bly of centuries, the kingdom 
of the Videhas rose in power and in civilization, until 
it became the most prominent kingdom in Northern 
Indio. 

Janalea, king of the Videhas, is probably the most 
prominent figure in the history of the Epic Period 
in India t That monarch had not only established ^ his 
power in the farthest confines of the Hindu dominions 
in India, but he gattered round him the most learned 
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men of his time ; he entered into discussion with them, 
and instructed them in holy truths about the Universal 
Being. It is this that has surrounded the name of 
Janaka with undying glory. King Ajfttasatru of the 
Kd.sis, himself a learned man and a most renowned 
patron of learning, exclaimed in despair, '* Verily, all 
people run away, saying, Janaka is our patron 1'* (Briha- 
d&ranyaka Upanishad, II, i, i.) 

The great fame of Janaka is partly owing to the 
culture and learning of the chief priest of his court 
Y&jnavalkya V&jasaneyin. Under the royal auspices of 
Janaka this priest probably conceived the bold concep- 
tion of revising the Yajur Veda as it then existed, of 
separating the formulas from the cxegetic matter, of 
condensing the former in the shape of a new Yajur Veda 
(the White Yajur Veda known as the Vfljasaneyi Veda), 
and of amplifying the latter into a vast body of Br&h- 
mana known as the Satapatha Brd,hmaaa. Generations 
of priests laboured at this stupendous work, but the 
glory of starting the work belongs to the founder of 
the school, Yfijnavalkya V&jasaneyin and his learned 
patron, King Janaka of the Videhas. 

But Janaka has a still higher claim to our respect and 
admiration. While the priestly caste was still multiply- 
ing rituals and supplying dogmatic and ridiculous ex- 
planations for each rite, the royal caste seems to have 
felt some impatience at priestly supremacy and pedantry, 
and also at the ridiculous dogmas which were so authori- 
tatively preached. Thinking and earnest Kshatriyaa 
must have asked themselves if these rites and dogmas 
were all that religion could teach. Learned Ksbatriyas, 
while still conforming to the rites laid down by priests, 
gave a start to healthier specula^uns, and inquired 
about the destination of the human soul and the nature 
of the Supreme Being. So bold, so healthy and vigor- 
ous were these new and earnest speculations, that the 
priestly classes, who were wise in their own esteem, at 
last felt their inferiority, and came to Kshatriyas to 
learn something of the wisdom of the new school. The 
Upaoishads contain the healthy and earnest specu- 
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lations which were started at the close of the Epic 
Period ; and King Janaka of Videha is honored and re- 
spected, — more than any other king of the time, — as 
an originator of the earnest speculations of the iTpani- 
shads. 

The teaching of the Upanishads will be dwelt on 
more fully in a subsequent chapter of this book, but an 
account of Janaka and of the other kings of the period 
and their place in Hindu literature, will not be com- 
plete unless we cite a few passages here, illustrating 
their relations with their priests, and their labours in 
the cause of earnest philosophical speculations in India. 

"Janaka of Videha once met some Br&hmans who 
had just arrived. They were Svetaketu A'runeya, 
Somasushma Satyayajni and Y&jnavalkya. He said to 
them : ‘ How do you perform the Agni hotra ? ’ ” 

The three Brfthmans replied as best they could ; but 
not correctly. Y&jnavalka came very near the mark, 
but was not quite correct. Janaka told them so, and 
mounted his car and went away 1 

The priests said : " This fellow of a R&janya has 
insulted us.” Y&jnavalkya mounted his car, followed 
the king, and had the difficulty explained. (Satapatha 
Br&hmana, XI, 4, 5.) 

We find in Chh&ndogya Upanishad, V, 3, that one of 
the three Br&hmans named above, Svetaketu A'runeya 
came to an assembly of the Panchilas, and Frav&hana 
Jaivali, a Kshatriya, asked him some questions which 
puzzled him. He came back sorrowful to his father 
and said : " That fellow of a Rdjanya asked me five 
questions, and 1 could not answer one of them.” The 
father, Gautama, was himself puzzled and went to the 
Kshatriya to have^^his difficulty removed. PravAhana 
Jaivali replied : " Gautama, this knowledge did not go to 
any Br&hman before you, and therefore this teaching 
belonged in all the worlds to the Kshatra class alone.” 
And then he imparted the knowledge to Gautama. 

In another place in this Upanishad (I, 8,) this PrayA- 
hana silenced two boastful Br&hmans and then impart* 
ed true knowledge of the Highest Brahman to them. 
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A Story is told in the Satapatha Br4hmana (X, 6, i, 
and is repeated in the ChhAndogya Upanishad (V, II) 
that five Br&hman householders and theologians became 
anxious to know, * What is our Self and what is Brah- 
man ? ’ They came to UddAlaka A'runi to obtain the 
knowledge, but A'runi had his misgivings, and therefore 
took them to the Kshatriya king, Asvapati Kaike}ra, 
who courteously invited them to stay at a sacrifice he 
was going to perform. He said : ” In my kingdom there 
is no thief, no miser, no drunkard, no man without an 
altar in his house, no ignorant person, no adulterer, 
much less an adulteress. I am going to perform a sacri- 
fice, Sirs, and as much wealth as 1 give to each Ritvik 
priest, I shall give to you. Sirs. Please to stay here.’* 

They stayed and told him what they had come for, 
and on the next morning they approached him, carry- 
ing fuel in their hands (like students , and he, without 
any preparatory rites,” imparted to them the knowledge 
they had come for. 

It is curious how we meet the same names over and 
over in the different Upanishads, and often the same 
story too in different forms, showing that the old re- 
cognised Upanishads were composed at much the same 
time. We find Uddfllaka A'runi, also called Gautama 
and his son Svetaketu, again in the Kaushttaki Upa- 
nishad ; and the father and the son went to Chitra 
GAngy&yani, fuel in hand, to learn the truth. Chitra, 
a Kshatriya king, said : ’’You are worthy of Br&hman, 
O Gautama, because }^u were not led away by '^ride. 
Come hither, 1 shall make you know clearly.” (1, i.) ■ 

A celebrated story is told in the Kaushitaki Upa* 
nishad (IV), of a conversation between pArgya B&lAki, a 
celebrated man of learning, and AjAtasatru, the learned 
king of the Kdsts. The Iwastful BrAhman challenged 
the king ; but in course of the learned dispute which 
followed, he cr^Iapsed and became silent. Ajdtasatru 
said to him : ' Thus far do you know O Bhl&ki ? ' * Thu; 
f^ only,* replied Bhhdci. Then Aj&tasatru said to 
him : * Vainly did you challenge me, sa 3 dng, shall i teU 
you Btahmoua ? * *0. BAl&ki, He who is the . maker off 
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those persons (whom you mentioned), He of whom all 
this is the work, He alone is to be known.’ 

Then B&liki came, carrying fuel in his hand, say- 
ing : ‘ May I come to you as a pupil ? ’ AjStasatru said 
to him : ‘ 1 deem it improper that a Kshatriya should 
initiate a Br&hman. Come, I will make you know 
clearly.” 

This story as well as the story of Svetaketu A'runeya 
and the Kshatriya King Prav&hana Jaivali are repeated 
in the Brihad(Lranyka Upanishad. 

There are numerous such passages in the Upanishads 
in which the Kshatriyas arc represented as the wisest 
teachers and the boldest speculators. But it is need- 
less to multiply instances here. What we have said 
is enough to indicate the place which belongs to the 
royal caste at the close of the Epic Period in the 
history of Hindu religion and philosophy. The Upa- 
nishads mark a new era in the history of human know- 
ledge, and this knowledge which dates about 1000 B. C. 
*' did not belong to any Brihman before,” “ it belonged 
in all the worlds to the Kshatra class alone.” 

These are real claims of Janaka, king of the Videhas, 
to the admiration and gratitude of posterity. Curiously 
enough, posterity remembers him and the Videhas 
and the Kosalas also, through a myth which has clung 
round their revered names. That myth relates to the 
Aryan conquest of Southern India ; and with a fervid 
and blind gratitude poets of subsequent ages have 
connected that great historical event with the names of 
ancient kings who had nothing to do with the con« 
quest 1 Historical knowledge in Europe, even in the 
dark ages, was never so dim as to allow a poet to con-f 
jecture the conquest of Jerusalem by Charlemagne or 
Allied the Great 1 But the second great epic of India 
conceives and describes the conquest of Ceylon by a 
king of the Kosalas who had married the daughter of 
Janaka king of the Videhas. 

It is not possible with our present knowledge to state 
when the R&m&yana was composed in its original shape. 
We find references to the Mah&bh^rata in the Sfitra 
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literature, but we find no such reference to the RAmA* 
yana. The discovery and conquest of Cejdon by Vi- 
jaya from Bengal took place in the fifth century B. C., 
and at first sight one would be inclined to refer the 
first conception of the epic, which has its scene of ac< 
tion in that island, to that date. On the other hand, 
there is nothing to shew that the existence of the 
island was utterly unknown before its conquest by Vi- 
jaya. It seems on the contrary very probable that the 
island was darkly known, and believed to be inhabited 
by monsters and giants for centuries before it was con- 
quered by the Hindus. And the composition of the 
RAmAyana which makes no allusion to Vijaya’s con- 
quest, may with greater probability be referred to an age 
anterior to Vijaya, when the darkness of ignorance and 
myths still obscured the island from the Hindus. 

That this view is more probable appears from the 
fact that the whole of India, south of the Vindhya 
chain, is described in the RAmAyana as one intermin- 
able forest, inhabited by barbarous aborigines, who are 
described as monkeys and bears of different kinds. 
Now we know that the banks of the GodAvari and even 
of the KrishnA river were colonized by the Aryans early 
in the Rationalistic Period, and great empires like that 
of the Andhras rose to power and started new schools 
of .science and learning several centuries before Christy 
The first conception of the RAmAyana must be referred 
to a period anterior to these movements in the South, for ' 
the RAmAyana speaks of no Aryan civilization south 
of the Vindhyas, 

The RAmAyana in its original shape must therefore* 
be referred to a period anterior to the Aryan sub- 
jugation of Southern India, and must therefore belong 
to the close of the period of vdiich we are now' 
shaking, i. e., the Epic Period. What was the orf* 
ginal shape of the RAmAyana and what incidents have 
been bodily added at a latter period are questions Whith 
we are unable to discuss here. 

The •RAmAyana then, like the MahAbhArata, is utterly 
valaelea^ as a narrative of historical events and kreK* 
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denta^ As in the Mah&bhRrata, $0 in the R&miyana, 
the heroes are myths, pure and simple. 

sun, the field furrow, had received divine honors front 
the time of the Rig Veda, and had been worshipped 
as a goddess. When cultivation gradually spread to- 
wards Southern India, it was not difficult to invent a 
poetical myth that Sitn was carried to the South. And 
when this goddess and woman — the noblest creation of 
human imagination, — had acquired a distinct and lovely 
individuality, she was naturally described as the daugh- 
ter of the holiest and most learned king on record, 
Janaka of the Videhas ! 

But who is Rclma, described in the epic as Sit&’s hus- 
band and the king of the Kosalas ? The later Purftnas 
tell us that he was an incarnation of Vishnu,— -but Vishnu 
himself had not risen to prominence at the time of which 
we are speaking ! Indra was still the chief of the gods of 
the Epic Period. And in the Siltra literature 
P^askara Grihya Shtra II, I7t9>) we learn that SitE, 
the furrow goddess, is the wife of Indra. Is it then an 
untenable conjecture that R&ma, the hero of the Rkmfi- 
yana« is in his original conception like Arjuna, the hero 
of the Mah&bh&rata, only a new edition of Indra of the 
Veda battling with the demons of drought ? The 
myth, of Indra has thus been mixed up with the epic 
wrhich describes a historic war in Northern India, and 
the epic which describes the historic conquest of ^uth- 
em India 1 

But though the R&niftyana is utterly valueless as 
a narrative of events, still like the Mahdbhirata it^ 
Uurows side-lights of the state of ancient society in 
India, and the story of the epic therefore needs be 
briefly told. Only we must premise that even as a 
picture of life, the RUmfiyana is long posterior to 
the Mahkbhkrata, and belongs (in its first conce^ioe) 
to the very close of the Epic Period. We miss in 
the R4huhyana the fieiy valour and the proud self* • 
assertion of the Kshatriyas the Mahdbbhrata and- 
thAsuhordiRation of the people to the priest^ easts Js 
noioc«i cQfppleie, JaUBakA hinself is not described.ae thSv' 
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proud asserter of Kshatriya learning and ' dignity 
that he was, but as a humble servant of the priests/ 
And RAma himself, the hero of the epic, tbougffa he 
encounters and defeats a Br&hman warrior, I^rasu RAma» 
does so with many apologies and due submission 1 The 
story of Farasur&ma probably conceals a great his-, 
toric truth He is said to have fought against the 
Kshatriyas and exterminated the caste twenty-seven' 
times, and then he was conquered by the Kshatriya 
RAma, the hero of the epic. It would seem that this 
story indicates the real rivalry and hostilities between the 
priestly and warrior castes, — vindications of which we 
have found in a literary form in the Upanishads. 

For the rest, one feels on reading the RAmAyana that 
the real heroic age of India had passed, and that cen- 
turies of residence in the Gangetic Valley had produced 
an enervating effect on the Aryans. We miss the heroic^ 
if somewhat rude and sturdy manners and incidents 
which mark the MahAbhArata. We miss characters dis- 
tinguished by fiery valour, and battles fought with real' 
obstinacy and determination. We miss men of flesh 
and blood, and pride and valour and stern determination 
like Kama and Duryodhana and Bhima ; and the best 
developed characters in the RAmAyana are women like 
the proud and scheming Kaikeyi or the gentle and ever 
suffering SttA. The heroes of the RAmAyana are some- 
what tame and commonplace personages, very respect-' 
ful to priests, Ivery anxious to conform to the rules of 
decorum and etiquette, doing ^ vast amount of fighting 
work mechanically, but without the determination, the. 
persistence of re^ fighters 1 A change had come over 
the spirit of the nation ; and, if princes and men had 
become more polished and law-abidii^, th^ had^ 
become less sturdy and heroic. For a picture of 
Hindu life of {&e fourteenth and thirteenth ceoturtesj. 
when the hardy and cmiquering Kurus and the 
PanchAlas ruled in the DoaJb, we would refer our 
readers to the MahAbhArata. For a picture of. ifiodis 
life of the tenth century, when the Kosalaa and 
tfae.Vldlelum baclr W ^ residence ia .tfae.dsaogfltio 
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Valley, become law-abiding and priest-ridden, learned 
and polished, enervated and dutiful, we would refer our 
readers to the R&mclyana. The two epics represent 
the change which Hindu life and society underwent 
from the commencement to the close of the Epic 
Age. 

We proceed now with the story of the R&m&yana. 
The people who lived in the wide tract of country b^ 
.tween the Ganges and the Gunduck were known by the 
general name of the Kosalas as we have seen before. 
Dasaratha, a distinguished king of this nation, had 
his capital in Ayodhy^ (or Oude), the ruins of which 
ancient town are still shown to travellers in some 
shapeless mounds. Dasaratha had three queens honored 
above the rest, of whom Kausaly^ bore him his eldest 
born R^lma, Kaikeyi was the mother of Bharata, and 
Sumitri of Lakshmana and Satrughna. Dasaratha in 
his old age decided on making R&ma the Yuvard.ja or 
reigning prince, but the proud and beauteous Kaikeyi 
insisted that her son should be Yuvardja, and the feeble 
old king yielded to the determined will of his wife. 

Before this R&ma had won Sit^, the daughter of 
Janaka, king of the Videhas, at a Svayamvara. Kings 
and princes had assembled there, but R&ma alone could 
lift the heavy bow, and bent it till it broke in twain. 
But now, when Ayodhyi was still ringing with acclama- 
tion at the prospect of Rama's being installed as Yuva- 
r&ja, it was decided in queen Kaikeyi’s chambers, that 
Bharata must be the Yuvardja, and further that Rd,ma 
must go in exile for fourteen years. 

R&ma was too obedient and dutiful to resist or 
even resent this decision. His faithful half brother 
Lakshmana accompanied him, and the gentle Sttl 
would not hear of parting with her lord. Amidst the 
tears and lamentation of the people of Ayodhy&, R&ma 
and ^t& and Lakshmana walked out of the city. 

The exiles first went to the hermitage of Bh&rad- 
vdja in Pray&ga (Allahabad), and then to that of V&l- 
miki in Chitrakfita, somewhere in modern Bandelkund- 
yAlmiki is reputed to be the author of the epic R&ml- 
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yana just as Krishna DvaipAyana Vy&sa, the compiler 
•of the Vedas is said to be the author of the'MahA.< 
bhArata. There is as little truth in the one tradition as 
in the other. Dasaratha died of a broken heart on the 
departure of R&ma. 

Bharata followed R&ma to Chitrakhta and informed 
him of their father’s death and implored his return. But 
Rima felt himself bound by the promise he had made, 
and it was agreed that Rima would return after four* 
teen years and ascend the throne. 'Bharata returned* 
to Ayodhyi. 

Leaving Chitrakhta, Rima wandered in the Dandaka 
forest and towards the sources of the Godivar! among 
jungles and non-Aryan tribes, — for Southern India 
had not yet been colonized by Aryans. Thirteen years 
thus passed away. 

Rivana, the monster king of Lanki or Ceylon and 
of Southern India, heard of the beauty of Siti now 
dwelling in jungles, and in the absence of Rima took 
her away from their hut, and carried her off to Ceylon. 
Rima, after a long search, obtained clue of her ; he 
made alliances with the non-Aryan tribes of Southern 
India who are described as monkeys and bears, and 
made preparations for crossing over to Ceylon to 
recover his wife. 

Bili was a great king among the non-Aryans, but' 
his brother Sugtiva thirsted after his kingdom and hi^ 
wife, and Rima fought and killed Bili ; helped Sugriva 
to win the kingdom and Bili’s widow ; and Sugriva 
then marched with his army to Lanki. 

Hanumat, the commander-in-chief of the non- Aryan 
or monkey army, led the way. He leaped over the 
Strait of sixty miles which separates India from Ceylon, 
found Siti, and gave her the ring sent by Rima, caused 
a conflagration in the capital of Rivana, and then re- 
turned to Rima. 

A causeway was then built across the Strait by bould- 
ers and stones. The reader is aware that a natural 
causeway runs nearly across the Strait, and there is no 
doubt that the physical geography of this locality 
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suggested to the poet the idea that the causeway was 
btSt by the superhuman laboum of R&ma’s monkey 
army. The whole army then crossed over and laid siege 
to the capital of R&vana. 

The account of the war which follows, though full of 
poetical incidents and stirring description, is unnatural 
and tedious. Chief after chief was sent out by RUvana 
to beat back the invaders, but they all fell in the war. 
Rftma using his supernatural weapons and mystic 
mantras. Indrajit, the proud son of R&vana, battled 
from the clouds, but Lakshmana killed him. R&vana 
came out in a rage and killed Lakshmana, but the dead 
hero revived under the influence of some medicine 
brought by the faithful Hanumat. One of R&vana’s 
brothers, Bibhtsana, had turned a traitor, and had joined 
R&ma, and told him the secret by which each warrior 
would be killed, and thus chief after chief of R&vana’s 
proud host fell At last R&vana himself came out, and 
was killed by R&ma. Sita was recovered, but she had 
to prove her untainted virtue by throwing herself into a 
lighted pyre, and then coming out of it uninjured. 

The fourteenth year of exile being now accomplished, 
Rdma and SitSl returned to Ayodhy& and ascended 
the throne. But the suspicions of the people fell on 
$it& who had been in R4vana’s house, and could not, 
they thought, have returned untainted. And R4ma, as 
weak as his father had been, sent poor, suffering Sith 
•<~>then gone with child, — to exile. 

Vhlmild received her at Chitrakflta, and then her two 
sons. Lava and Kusa, were born. V41miki composed 
the poem of the R4m4yana and taught the boys to 
repeat the piece, and thus years were passed. > 

Then Rhma decided to celebrate the Asvamedha 
sacrifice, and sent out the horse. The animal came .as 
Ear as V4lm!ki’s hermitage, and the boys ia a plaj^ul 
humour caught it and detained it. R&ma’s troops.tried tiv 
vain to recover the animal. At last R4ma himself saw 
fhe princely boys, but did not know who they were ; ho 
heard the poem RAmfiyana chanted by them, and it 
m a passimi of grief and regret that he at last 
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knew them and embraced them as his own dear 
boys. 

But there was no joy in store for SttA. The people's 
suspicions could not be allayed, and R&ma was too 
weak to act against his people. The earth which had 
given poor SitA birth yawned and received its long- 
suffering child. To this day Hindus hesitate to call 
their female children by the name of SltA ; for if her 
gentleness, her virtue, her patient uncomplaining faith- 
folness and her unconquerable love for her lord were 
more than human, her sufferings and woes too were 
more than what usually fall to the lot of woman. 
There is not a Hindu woman in the length and breadth 
of India to whom the story of suffering S!t& is not 
known, and to whom her character is not a model to 
strive after and to imitate. And RAma, too, though 
scarcely equal to Stt4 in the worth of character, has 
been a model to men for his faithfulness, his obedience 
and his piety. And thus the epic has been for the 
millions of India a means of moral education, the value 
of which can hardly be over-estimated. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BELT OF NON-ARYAN TRIBES, 

The great river system of Northern India determined 
the course of Aryan conquests ; when we survey the 
course of these rivers, we comprehend the history of 
Aryan conquests during ten centuries. And when 
we have traced the course of the Indus and its tributaries 
and of the Ganges and the Jumna as far as Benares and 
North-Behar, we have seen the whole extent of the Indo- 
Aryan world as it existed at the close of the Epic 
Period, or about looo B. C. Beyond this wide tract of 
Hindu kingdoms lay the whole extent of India yet 
unexplored or rather unconquered by the Aryans and 
peopled by various aboriginal trills, A wide belt of 
this Non-Aryan tract, surrounding the Hindu world to 
the east, south and west was becoming known to the 
Hindus about the very close of the Epic Period. 
East and South Behar, Malwa and a portion of 
the Deccan, and the regions near Guzerat and the 
Rajputana desert, formed a wide semi-circular belt of 
country, as yet not Hinduized, but becoming gradually 
known to the Hindus, and therefore finding occasional 
mention in the latest works of the Br&hmana literature, as 
regions peopled by Satvas, i.e., living creatures, hardly 
human beings. We can imagine hardy colonists pene- 
trating into this encircling belt of unknown and un- 
civilized regions, obtaining a mastery over the aborigines 
wherever they went, establishing some isolated settle- 
ments on the banks of fertile rivers, and presenting to 
the astonished barbarians some of the results of civi- 
lized administration and civilized life. We can imagine 
also saintly anchorites retiring into these wild jungles, 
and fringing the tops of hills or fertile vall^ with their 
holy hermitages, which were the seats of learning and 
of sanctity. And lastly adventurous royal huntsmen 
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not unoften penetrated into these jungles, and un> 
happy princes exiled by their more powerful rivals 
often chose to retire from the world and took up their 
abodes in these solitudes. In such manner was the belt 
of Non-Aryan country described above, gradually known 
to the Hindus, and we will cite a passage or two 
which will shew how far this knowledge extended, and 
how the civilized Hindus named the different aboriginal 
tribes dwelling in this tract, probably in the tenth 
century B. C. 

There is a passage in the last book of the Aitareya 
Br&hmana which, along with an account of the principal 
Hindu kingdoms of the time, makes some mention of 
the aboriginal races in the south and south-west ; and 
the passage deserves to be quoted. 

“ The V&savas then inaugurated him (Indra) in the 
eastern direction during thirty-one days by these three 
Rik verses, the Yajus verse, and the great words (all 
just mentioned), for the sake of obtaining universal 
sovereignty. Hence all kings of eastern nations are 
inaugurated to universal sovereignty and called Samrdj, 
i, e., universal sovereign, after this precedent made by 
the gods. 

“ Then the Rudras inaugurated Indra in the southern 
region during thirty-one days, with the three Rik verses, 
the Yajus, and the great words (just mentioned), for 
obtaining enjoyment of pleasures. Hence all kings of 
living creatures* in the southern region, are inaugurat- 
ed for the enjoyment (of pleasures) and called liMofa, 
i.e., the enjoyer. 

*' Then the divine A'dityas inaugurated him in the 
western region ckiring thirty-one days, with those three 
Rik verses, that Yajus verse, and those great words for 
obtaining independent rule. Hence 9II kings of the 
Nlchyas and A^cAyas in the western country i* are 
inaugurated to independent rule, and called ‘ indepen- 
dent rulers.’^ 

* Saivdndm is the word in the ong|nal. 

t FratUAfdm is the word in the original. 

i is the word in llie original, whence SattrdsAfra mA Stttatt 
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" Then the Visvedev&h inaugurated him during thirty- 
one days in the northern region by those three Rik 
verses, &c., for distinguished rule. Hence all people 
living in northern countries beyond the Him&laya, such 
as the Uttara Kurus^ Uttara MAdras^ are inaugurated 
for living without a king ( VairAjyani), and called VtrAj, 
ie., without king. 

" Then the divine Sftdhyas and Aptyas inaugurated 
Indra during thirty-one days in the middle region, 
which is a firmly established footing (the immovable 
centre) to the kingship (RA/ya). Hence the kings of 
the JCuru PanchAlas with the Vasas and Udnaras are 
inaugurated to kingship and called kings (R&ja).” 

This passage shows us at one glance the whole of the 
Hindu world as it existed in the close of the Epic 
Period. To the farthest east lived the Videhas and the 
K&s!s and the Kosalas as we have seen before, and 
those newest and youngest of the Hindu colonists 
excelled in learning and reputation their elder brethem 
in the west. Their kings, Janaka and Ajitasatru and 
others, took the proud title of SamrAj, and worthily 
maintained their dignity by their learning and their 
prowess. 

In the south some bands of the Aryan settlers must 
have worked their way up the valley of the Chumbal, 
and become acquainted with the aboriginal tribes 
inhabiting the country now known as Malwa. These 
tribes were called Satvas, ix., living creatures, scarcely 
human beings I We note, however, that the kingdoms 
in this direction already went by the name of Bhoja 
(however fanciful the derivation which the author gives 
to the word), and Bhoja was in later times the name of 
the same region, immediately to the north of the 
Vindhya chain, and along the valley of the Chum- 
bal. 

Westwards from this place surged the waves of Aryan 
settlers or adventurers, until the invaders came to -the 
shores of the Arabian sea, and could proceed no fur- 
ther. The aboriginal races in these distant tracts were 
looked upon with some degree of contempt by tte 
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civilfzed colonists or invaders and wefe significantly 
called Ntehyas and Apdckyas, and their rulers bad the 
significant name of SvarAt or independent rulers. 

These races dimly known at the very close ol the 
Epic Period were the ancestors of the proudest and 
most warlike Hindu tribes of later times, vi».y the Maha- 
rattas. Surat and Guzerat were named after the same 
race-name. 

To the north the Uttara Kurus and the Uttara MAd- 
ras and other tribes lived— -beyond the HimAlaya we 
are tcfid — but which probably means beyond the lower 
ranges and among the valleys of the HimAlaya. 

To the present day these men live in communes, and 
have very little concern with chief or king ; and it is no 
wonder that in ancient times they should be known as 
peoples without kings. 

And then, in the very centre of the Hindu world, 
along the valley of the Ganges, lived the powerful tribes 
of the Kurus and the PanchAlas, and the less known 
tribes, the Vasas and the Ustnaras. 

In the west, the deserts of Rajputana were wholly 
unexplored the Aryans. The Bhil aborigines of 
those deserts and mountains were left undisturbed un- 
til new and hardy tribes of invaders entered India after 
the Christian era and settled down in these parts. 

In the far east, south Behar was not yet Hindnized. 
In a passage in the Atharva Veda pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Weter, special and hostile notice is taken of the 
Angas and the Magadhas. The passage shews that the 
people of east and south Behar did not yet belong to 
the Hindu confederation tA nations ; but were neverthe- 
less becoming known to the Aryans. Bengid Proper 
was as yet amjdy unknown. 

And the whole of southern India, sV., India south of 
the Vindhya range, was yet unoccupied by the Hindus. 
The Aitareya BrAhmaaa gives (VII, i8,) the names of 
certain degraded barbarous triba, and among others 
^t of the Andbraa We will see that in the ^tional- 
is^ Period the Andras rose to be a great civilised 
Hindu power in Southern India. 
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We have now spoken of all the principal Aryan 
rices and kingdoms which flourished in the Epic 
Period, and of the Non- Aryan kingdoms which formed 
a semicircular belt in the south of the Hindu world. 
It will be our pleasanter task in the following chapters 
to give some account of the social customs and the 
domestic life of the people. But before we take leave of 
kings, we must make some mention of the great coro- 
nation ceremony, as it has been described in many works 
of the Epic Period. This ceremony and the imperial 
horse-sacrifice were the most imposing and ostentatious 
royal ceremonials of Ancient India, and we have already 
said something of the horse-sacrifice in connection with 
the two Epics of the Hindus. An extract or two about 
the coronation ceremony are all that is needed here. 

“ He spreads the tiger skin on the throne in such a 
manner that the hairs come outside, and that part which 
covered the neck is turned eastward. For the tiger is 
the Kshatra (royal i^wer) of the beasts in the forests. 
The Kshatra is the royal prince ; by means of this 
Kshatra, the king makes his Kshatra (royal power) 
prosper. The king, when taking his seat on the throne, 
approaches it from behind, turning his face eastwards, 
kneels down with crossed legs, so that his right knee 
touches the earth, and holding the throne with his, 
hdnds, prays over it the following mantra : — 

*' May Agni ascend thee, O throne, with the G&yatr! 
Metre, &c. * * * • • 

' " They now put the branch of the udambara tree on 
the head of the Kshatriya, and pour the liquids (which 
are in the large ladle) on it. (When doing so) the priest 
repeats the following mantras 
• With these waters which are happy, which cure every 
thing, increase the royal power, the immortal Praj&pati 
sprinkled Indra, Soma the king, Varuua, Yama, Manu, 
with the same sprinkle I thee ! Be thou ruler over kings 
in this world. The illustrious mother bore thee as the 
great universal ruler over men ; the blessed mother has 
borne thee, &c.' 
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** Now, lie gives into his hand a, goblet of spirituous 
liquor, under the recital of the verse Svadishthay& 
Madishthay^, &c. (9, i, i), i.«.. Purify O Soma I with 
thy sweetest^ most exhilarating drops (the sacrificer), 
thou who art squeezed for Indra to be drunk by him. 
After having put the spirituous liquor into his hand, the 
priest repeats a propitiatory mantra, &c. 

“ He now descends (from the throne seat) facing the 
branch of the udamdara tree," — Aitareya Br&hmana. 
VIII, 6 to 9. 

We are then told that with this ceremony priests in- 
vested a number of kings whose names are already 
known to us. Tura, the son of Kavasha, thus inaugurat- 
ed Janamej ay a, the son of Parikshit. “Thence Jan- 
amejaya went everywhere, conquering the earth up to 
its ends, and sacrificed the sacrificial horse." Parvata 
and N&rada thus invested Yudhamsranshti, the son of 
Ugrasena. Vasishtha invested Sud&s, the great con- 
queror of the Rig Veda hymns; and Dirghatamas 
invested Bharata, the son of Duhshanta, with this 
ceremony. 

We have also an excellent account of the coronation 
rite in the Vdjasaneyi-Sanhit^l, from which we quote a 
remarkable passage in which the priest blesses the 
newly crowned king “ May God who rules the world 
bestow on you the power to rule your subjects. May 
fire, worshipped by householders, bestow on you supre- 
macy over the householders. May Soma, the lord of 
trees, bestow on you supremacy over forests. May 
Brihaspati, the god of speech, bestow on you supremacy 
in speech. May Indra, the highest among gods, bestow 
on you the highest supremacy. May Rudra, the 
cherisher of animals, bestow on you supremacy over 
animals. May Mitra, who is truth, riiake you supreme 
in truth. May Varuna, who cherishes holy works, make 
you supreme in holy acts.” — IX, 39. 

In the address to the people which follows, the priest 
tells them ; " This is your king, O ye such and such 
tribes." The K&nva text reads thus : “ This is your 
O yc Kurus, 0 ye Panch&las." 
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We will conclude this chapter with an excellent piece 
of adduce which is given to kings further on, which 
modem rulers will do well to remember : " J/ tlum skalt 
be a rukr^ then from this day fudge the strong and the 
weak with equal justice^ resolve on doing good inces- 
santly to the public, and protect the country from <M 
calamities — X, 27. 



CHAPTER V. 

CASTE- 

As we drift down the history of Hindu civilization, 
we notice, along with a remarkable progress in sciences 
and learning and the arts of peace, an unhappy sijgn 
of social institutions being more and more crystalised 
into hard-and-fast rules, which gradually contracted 
the liberties and the free energies of the people. Four 
or five centuries of peaceful residence in a genial 
climate in the fertile basin of the Ganges and the Jumna 
enabled the Hindus to found civilized kingdoms to 
cultivate philosophy, science and arts, and to develope 
their religious and social institutions ; but it was under 
the same gentle but enervating influences that they also 
unconsciously surrendered all social freedom, and were 
gradually bound down by unhealthy priest-imposed 
laws and restrictions which made further pre^ess on 
the part of the people impossible. This is the dark 
side of Hindu civilization. Priestly supremacy threw 
its coils round and round the nation from its early 
youth, and the nation never attained that political and 
social freedom and strength which marked the ancient 
nations of Europe. 

But the worst results of priestly supremacy were not 
brought about in a day. We see the dark cloud slowly 
forming itself at the close of the Vedic Period. We 
see it increasing in strength and volume in the Epic 
Period. We shall see it casting a still gloomier shadow 
on the society of the Rationalistic Period. But it is 
only in the Pauranik Period, which followed the Bud- 
dhist Era, that it threw an utter impenetrable gloom 
over a gHted but ill-fated nation. In the earlier periods, 
so kmg as- the nation had the life and the strength of 
yout^ it made repeated attempts to throw off priestly 
supremacy and to assert its free-born tights. The 
Kshatriw made an attempt to assert themselves in 
the very period of which we are now speaking, as we 
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have already seen. And the Kshatriyas made a still 
mightier attempt later on to throw Brahmanism over- 
board, and adopted the Buddhist religion all over the 
land. With the extinction of Buddhism such attempts 
seemed to end, and priestly supremacy became ten times 
worse than before. Tlie energies of the nation were 
cramped, the natural boldness of martial races was 
subdued by superstitious beliefs, the feeling of political 
uhity was almost annihilated, and the descendants of 
those who had fought the Kuru-Panch&la war, and had 
opposed the march of Alexander, fell before petty 
adventurers. The great nation was conquered by an 
adventurer from Gbor, who had scarcely a kingdom of 
his own, and whose successors soon lost all connection 
with their mother country, and ruled in India through 
the weakness of the Hindus. And in the five or six 
centuries that followed the conquest, there was not life 
enough in the millions of martial men who inha- 
bited Northern India, from the Punjab to Behar to en- 
able them to make one serious effort to send out the 
handful of aliens who held them in chains. Ancient 
Greece fell through dissensions among her petty states ; 
Rome fell on account of her luxury and vice ; India 
fell on account of her superstition and consequent lifc- 
lessness. 

We have seen that about the close of the Vcdic Period, 
the priests had already formed themselves into a sepa- 
rate profession, and sons stepped forward to take up the 
duties of their fathers. When religious rites became 
vastly more elaborate and pompous in the Epic Period, 
when, with the founding of new kingdoms along the 
fertile Doab, polislicd and great kings prided themselves 
on the performance of vast sacrifices with endless rites 
and observances, it is easy to understand that the 
priests, who alone could undertake such complicated rites, 
rose in the estimation of the people, until they were 
naturally regarded as aloof from the ordinary people, 
as a distinct and superior race,— -as a caste. They 
devoted their lifetime to learn these rites, and they 
alone were able to perform them in all their details ; 
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and the natural inference in the popular mind was that 
they alone were worthy of the holy task. And when 
hereditary priests were thus completely separated from 
the people by their fancied sanctity and real knowledge 
of elaborate rites, it was scarcely considered “ good 
form ” on their part to form “ misalliances " with the 
people outside their holy rank. They might still con- 
descend to honor particular families by choosipg 
brides from among them, but young ladies of priestly 
houses must never give their hands' to men outside 
their ranks. What is a feeling and a custom among 
modern nations, soon became an inviolable and religious 
rule among a passive and custom-abiding people like 
the Gangetic Hindus. 

The very same causes led to the rise of a royal caste. 
Royalty had not assumed a high dignity among 
the Punjab Hindus. Warlike chiefs led clans from 
conquests to conquests ; and the greatest of them like 
Sudas, the patron of the Vasishthas and the Visv4- 
mitras, were looked upon more as leaders of men and 
protectors of clans than as mighty kings. Far different 
was the state of things with the Gangetic Hindus. 
Probably in the early days of the martial Kurus and 
Panch&las, caste distinctions had not yet been fully 
matured. But later in the day, the kings of the peace- 
ful Kosalas and Videhas, surrounded with all the 
paraphernalia of august and learned and pompous 
courts, were looked upon by the humble and lowly 
and extremely law-abiding and loyal people as more 
than human. As kings became more rich and more 
august and more addicted to the forms which indicate 
royalty, as the people became more enervated and 
submissive and loyal, it was scarcely possible that 
maidens of the royal or warlike classes should con- 
descend to marry men from the ranks. The stigma 
which attaches to such misalliances all over the world 
gave rise to an inviolable rule in India. And when 
priests and warriors were thus separated by such abso- 
lute and inviolable rules from the people, the hum- 
blest girls of the former classes were debarred 
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from marriage with the greatest and richest among the 
Vafsyas.* 

It is difficult to find in the history of European insti- 
tutions any parallel to Cbe caste-system of India. Yet 
there was a time in Europe wl^n institutions, some- 
what similar to the caste-system of India, sprang 
from the aaine causes which operated in India, viz., 
the feebleness and enervation of the people, and the 
pride and power of warriors and priests. When the 
Roman Empire fell to pieces, and barbarian chiefs and 
barons carved out among themselves the fairest por- 
tions of Europe, the mass of the people were devoid of 
political life and political freedom. Never in Europe was 
there such a wide distinction between a powerful clergy 
and powerful soldiery on the one hand, and a lifeless and 
powerless people on the other, as in the days of 
feudalism in Europe. Vast monasteries arose all over 
Europe ; great feudal towers frowned on every navi- 
gable river and every humble village ; and the dwellers of 
villages and the humble artizaas ,in little towns were 
scarcely regarded as better than riaves. The clergy, 

* Vfc have in a previous chapter (see p. 70, not/) quoted the authority 
of Weber and Max Muller to shew that casfo did not exist in the Vedic 
A|;e. We have much pleasure in adducing here the testimony of another 
csnineat scholar, who with Weber and Max MliUcr may be saidil^ form 
the Triumvirate of Vedic scholarship in Europe. 

'Dr. Roth maintains that m the nrst or Vedic Age. BiAbmans were the 
domestic priests of the kings, and that gradually the dignity became here- 
ditarv in certain families. Hiow these isolated priestly families were 
impelled by similarity of interests to form a common cas/e in ,the Epic 
Age^ may be described best in Dr. Roth's own words. 

When,— -^at a period more recent than the majority of the hymm 
of the Rig Yeda,— the Vedio people, driven by some political shock, 
advanqed from their abodes in the Punjab farther and further to the south, 
drove the aborigines into the hills, and took possession of the broad tract 
of country lying between the Ganges, the Jumna and the Vindhya rangv, 
the time had arrived when the distribution of power, tbe relation of king 
and priest, could become transformed in the most rapid and oomprriian- 
sive manner. .... This era is perhaps pouitrayed to us in the principal 
subject of the Mahdbfadrata, the contest between the deseendants of 

Pdndu and Rum It is not difficult to comprehend how# ie qui^ 

a period of transition, powerful commnniiies should arise among t&f 
domestic priests of petty kings, and their families should attain to the 
liighest importance in every departmcfnt of and sAoM grow tH/oa 
mulr.**— Quoted in Muir's Sanstrti TtJfts^ Vol. I ( 187a), p. uyi. 
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the knighthood and the people of Europe in the Middle 
Ages answered in some respects to the Br&hmaos, the 
Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas of India. 

But the resemblance is in appearance only. The 
clergy of Feudal Europe did not marry, and its ranks were 
recruited from the ablest, the cleverest, the most learned 
among the people. The knights, too, were glad to 
welcome into their ranks doughty squires and brave 
warriors among the people. The pepple, too, in the 
darkest days of feudal oppression, had more of tough 
life and rude vigour than the passive and submissive 
citizens of the Gangetic plain. The people in Europe 
soon formed leagues to protect their commerce, fortified 
their towns to meet the marauding barons, formed 
municipal corporations, and trained themselves to 
arms to defend their interests in those insecure times. 
Ambitious scions of baronial houses often mixed 
with the people, and fought their battles in the field 
and in the council board ; and this healthy admixture, 
which the caste-system prevented in India, revived 
and strengthened the people in Europe. Feudalism 
and the absolute power of the clergy decayed as 
trade and commerce and political life rose among 
the people ; and the danger of the people being 
divided into three “ castes,” if it ever existed in Europe, 
passed away once and for ever. 

From what has been stated before, it will appear that 
the caste-system arose in India from the permanent 
sepanatioo of the priestly and warrior classes from the 
people, in an age when the people had become enervat- 
ed and feeble, and those two classes usurped all power 
and dignity. Superficial and impulsive writers oftea 
hold the Brhhmans of India to blame for monopolizing 
religious knowledge and observances, and creating a 
harmfiil and permanent disunion in the nation. The 
charge, however, is unphilosophical and unjust. Priest- 
ly sopremaqr and royal despotism are inevitable when 
the people become enervat^ and feeble, and are in- 
capable of taking care of their conscieuces or their 
political rights. Priests and kings arc qo more cespon- 
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sible for these results than the people themselves ; in- 
deed, the former are less responsible for assuming undue 
authority than the latter for submitting to such author- 
ity. Such chains are received ungrudgingly by a feeble 
and lifeless people ; when the people awake to life and 
vigour, the chains fall asunder. 

The simple origin of the caste institution as narrated 
above is obscured in later Hindu literature in a cloud 
of strange myths and legends. But in spite of such 
wonderful legends, later Hindu writers never complete- 
ly lost sight of the fact, that caste was originally only 
a distinction based on professions. And this simple 
and natural account of the origin of caste often occurs 
in the same PaurAnik works which elsewhere delight 
in strange and monstrous myths about the origin of 
the institution. We have room only for one or two 
extracts. 

In the V&yu Purina wc are told that in the first or 
Krita Age, there were no castes, and that subsequently, 
Brahm^ established divisions among men according to 
their works, "Those of them who were suited for 
command and prone to deeds of violence, he appointed 
to be Kshatriyas, from their protecting others. Those 
disinterested men who attended upon them, spoke the 
truth and declared the Veda aright, were Br&hmans. 
Those of them who formerly were feeble, engaged in 
the work of husbandmen, tillers of the earth, and indus- 
trious, were Vaisyas, cultivators and providers of sub- 
sistence. Those who were cleansers and ran about 
on service, and had little vigour or strength, were called 
Sddras.” Accounts, more or less similar to this, occur 
in' the other Pur&nas also. 

The R4m&yana in its present shape is, as we have 
seen before, the work of later ages. In the Uttara 
K&nda, Chapter 74, we are told that in the Krita Age 
Brclhmans alone practised austerities : that in the Tretd 
Age, Kshatriyas were born, and then was established the 
modern system of four castes. Reduced from mythical 
to historical language, the above account may be read 
thus : — In the Vedic Age, the Hindu Aryans were a 
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united body and practised Hindu rites. In the Epic 
Age, however, priests and kings separated themselves 
as distinct castes, and the people also formed them- 
selves into the lower orders, the Vaisyas and SCldras. 

The MahAbhArata also, as we have seen before, is in 
its present shape a work of later ages, but here also we 
occasionally meet with a sensible and honest attempt 
to account for caste. In the S&nti Parva, section 188, 
we are told that “ red-limbed twice-born men who 
were fond of sensual pleasure, fiery, irascible, daring 
and forgetful of their sacrificial duties, fell into the 
caste of Kshatriyas. Yellow twice-born men, who 
derived their livelihood from cows and agriculture, and 
did not practise religious performances, fell into the 
caste of Vaisyas. Black twice-born men, who were 
impure and addicted to violence and lying, and were 
covetous and subsisted by all kinds of works, fell into 
the caste of Sfidras. Being thus separated by these tJuir 
works, the twice-born men became of other castes!' 

The composers of these and similar passages no 
doubt knew of the legend of the four castes spring- 
ing from four members of Brahma’s body ; but they 
ignored it, and treated it as an allegory which it 
is. They maintain that in the earliest age there were 
no castes, and they make a very fair and sensible con- 
jecture, that castes were developed in a later age from 
distinctions in work and professions. We must now, 
however, return from this degression, and examine the 
caste-system as it prevailed in the Epic Period. 

As we have stated before, the caste system first 
formed itself among the peaceful citizens of the ancient 
Gangetic India ; it never should be forgotten, how- 
ever, that the worst results of that system did not 
appear, and could not appear until 1110 Hindus had 
ceased to be a free nation. In the Epic Period the 
body of the people (except the priests and soldiers) 
still formed one united Vaisya caste, and had not 
been disunited into such miserably divided commu- 
nities as in the modern day. The body of the people 
were still entitled to religious knowledge and learn- 
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iog, and to perform religious rites for themselves->- 
jnst like Br&hmans and Kshatriyaa. And even inter> 
marriage between Br&hmans, Kshatriyas and Valsyas was 
allowed under certain restrictions. However much, there* 
fore, we may deplore the commencement of the caste- 
system, we should never forget that the worst results of 
that system, priestly monopoly of leamtng, the dis- 
union in ilte body of the people^ and the absolute social se- 
paration among castes, — were unknown in India until the 
Paur&nik times. 

In the sixteenth chapter of the White Yajur Veda, we 
meet with the names of various professions which throw 
some light on the state of the society at the time the 
chapter was compiled. It is apparent, however, the list 
is one of different professions, not of different castes. 
Thus, various kinds of thieves are enumerated in Kandi- 
kAs, 20 and 21, and horsemen, charioteers and infantry 
are spoken of in 26. Similarly the carpenter, the char- 
iot-maker, the potter and the blacksmith, mentioned in 
27, also formed different professions and not castes. 
The Nish&da and others, also mentioned in the same 
Kandik&, were obviously aboriginal tribes, who, then as 
now, formed the lowest strata of the Hindu society. 

The list is very much enlarged in the 30th chapter of 
the same work which, as we have seen before, is of a 
considerably later date, and indeed belongs to the KhUa 
or the supplement. But here, too, we meet with many 
names which indicate professions only, and many others 
which undoubtedly refer to the aborigines ; and we find no 
evidence that the mass of the Aryan population (leaving 
aside the priests and warriors) had- been divided into 
castes. We find names of different kinds of thieves, of 
dancers, speakers, and frequenters in assemblies ; of 
lewd men, and sons of unmarried women ; of chariot- 
makers, ‘carpenters, potters, jewellers, cultivators, arrow- 
makers, and bow-makers ; of dwarfs and crookedly 
formed men, and blind and deaf persons ; of physicimss 
and astronomers ; of keepers of elephants, Imrses and 
cattle ; of servants, cooks, gate-keepers, and wood-cut- 
ten ; of painters and engravers ; of washermen, dyers 
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and barbers ; of learned men and proud men ; of women 
of various descriptions ; of tanners, fishermen, and hunt* 
ers and fowlers ; of goldsmiths and merchants ; of men 
with various diseases ; of wig-makers and imaginative 
men (poets) ; of musicians of various kinds, and men of 
other descriptions. It is plain that this is not a list of 
castes. On the other hand, the M&gadha and Sfita and 
Bhimala and Mrigayu and Svanin, and Nish&da and 
Durmada, and others mentioned in the list, are clearly 
aborigines, living under the shadow of the Aryan society. 
We have only to add that the same list, with slight modi- 
fications, is given in the Taittiriya BrAhmana. 

The above lists throw some light on the state of the 
society and the professions which were recognized in 
the period of which we speak ; but they have nothing 
to do with caste. Throughout the Epic Period aud 
throughout the Rationalistic and Buddhist Ages which 
followed, the great body of the Aryan people were the 
undivided Vaisya«, although they followed numerous 
professions. Along with the BrAhmans and the Kshat- 
riyas, they formed the Aryan nation ; and were entitled 
to all the rights and privileges, and the literary and reli- 
gious heritages of the nation. The conquered abori- 
gines, who formed the Sfidra caste, were alone debarred 
from the heritage of the Aryans. 

This is the cardinal distinction between the ancient 
caste system, and the caste system of the modern 
age. Caste reserved some privileges for priests, and 
some privileges for warriors, in ancient times ; but 
never divided and disunited the Aryan people. Priests 
and warriors and citizens, though following their 
hereditary professions from generation to generation, 
felt that they were one nation and one race, received 
the same religious instructions, possessed the same 
literature and traditions, ate and drank together, 
intermarried and held social communion in ail res- 
pects, and were proud to call themselves the Aryan 
race as against the conquered aborigines. Caste in mo- 
dem times has cut up the Aryan people into scores 
of communities, has opened the wide gulf of race 
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distinctions among the different communities, has inter- 
dicted marriage and social communion among them, 
has starved the sons of the ancient Vaisyas, — the 
entire body of the people, — of religious knowledge 
and literature, and has degraded them to the rank of 
Sildras. 

There are numerous passages in the Br-&hmana liter- 
ature which shew that the distinctions between the castes 
were by no means so rigid in the early times as at a 
later period. We learn from Aitareya Bi&hmana (I, 16, 
and II, 17,/ that one who was not recognised as a Br&h- 
man (Abrihmanokta) could be the performing priest 
and bring a sacrifice. A still more remarkable pas- 
sage, however, occurs in the same Brd.hmana (VII, 2 g\ 
which would seem to show that caste rules were by no 
means rigid, and persons born in one community might 
enter into another. When a Kshatriya eats at a sacri- 
fice the pottion assigned for the Brflhmans, his progeny 
has the characteristics of a Br&hman ready to take 
gifts, thirsty after drinking Soma, and hungry of eating 
food, and ready to roam about everywhere according to 
pleasure.” And “ tn the second or third generation he 
is then capable of entering completely the Brdhmanship.” 
When he eats the share of Vaisyas his ''offspring 
will be born with the chaiacteristic of the Vaisyas, pay- 
ing taxes to another king ; ” " and in the second or third 
degree they are capable of entering the caste of the Vais- 
yas.” When he takes the share of the SOdras, his pro- 
geny “ will have the characteristics of the SOdras ; they 
are to serve another (the three higher castes), to be 
expelled and beaten according to the pleasure (of their 
masters).*' And ” in the second or third degree, he is 
capable of entering the condition of the SOdras.” 

In a previous chapter we have seen that Janaka, king 
of the*Videhas, imparted to YOjnavalkya learning un- 
known to the priest before. On this YOjnavalkya 
offered the king the choice of a boon. He replied ' let 
me enquire of thee whatever I desire, O YOjnavalkya T 
Henceforth Tanaka became a BrOhman.” (Satapatha 
Brfthmana, XI, 6, 2. i.) 
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We have other evidences to shovr that men not 
born Br^lhmans became BrAhmans by their reputation 
and their learning. In Aitareya BrAhmana (II, 19), we 
are told of Kavasha, the son of llushA, whom the other 
Rishis expelled from a sacrificial session, saying, how 
should the son of a slave girl, a gamester, who is no> 
BrAhman, remain among us and become initiated?” 
But Kavasha knew the gods and all the gods knew him, 
and he was admitted as a Rishi. Similarly, in the beau- 
tiful legend of SatyakAma JabAla in the ChhAndogya 
Upanishad (IV, 4), is exemf^ified the fact that truth 
and learning opened out in those days a path to the 
highest honor and to the highest caste. The legend is 
so beautiful in its simplicity and its poetry, that we feel- 
no hesitation in quoting a portion of it : — 

I. SatyakAma, the son of JabAlA, addressed his 
mother and said : ‘ I wish to become a BrahmachAriii 
(religious student), mother. Of what family am I ? ’ 

“ 2. She said to him : ‘ I do not know, my child, of 
what family thou art. In my youth when 1 had to move 
about much as a servant, I conceived thee. I do not 
know of what family thou art. I am JabAlA by name, thou 
art SatyakAma, say that thou art SatyakAma JabAla ' 

” 3. He going to Gautama Haridrumata, said to 
him : ' I wish to become a BrabmachArin with you, Sir. 
May I come to you. Sir ? ’ 

“ 4. He said to him : * Of what family are you, my 
friend ? ' He replied : ‘ I do not know, Sir, of what 
family I am. I asked my mother, and she answered ’ — 
"In my youth when I had to move about much as a 
servant, I conceived thee. I do not know of what 
family thou art. 1 am JabAlA by name, thou art Satya* 
kAma.” ‘ I am therefore SatyakAma Jaj>Ala, Sir.’ 

“ 5 * He said to him : ' No one but a true BrAhman 
would thus speak out. Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shal^ 
initiate you. You have not swerved from the truth.’ ” 
And this truth-loving young man was initiated, and 
according to the custom of the times, went out to tend 
his teacher’s cattle. In time he learnt the great trutha 
which nature, and even the brute creation, teach those 
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whose minds are open to instruction. Yes, he learned 
truths from the bull of the herd that he was tending, 
from the fire that he had lighted, and from a flamingo 
and a diverbird which flew near him, when in the even* 
ing he had penned his cows and laid wood on the even- 
ing fire, and sat behind it. The young student then 
came back to his teacher, and his teacher at once said : 
“ Friend, you shine like one who knows Brahman : 
who then has taught you ? ” “ Not men,” was the 
young student’s reply. And the truth which the young 
student had learnt (though clothed in the fanciful and 
somewhat grotesque style of the period) was that the 
four quarters, and the earth, the sky, the heaven and 
the ocean, and the sun, the moon, the lightning, and 
the fire, and the organs and mind of living beings, yea, 
the whole universe was Brahman or God. 

Such is the teaching of the Upanishads, and such are 
the poetical legends in which the teaching is clothed as 
we shall see further on. A legend like that of Satya- 
k&ma Jab&la in the Upanishads, which is full of human 
feeling and pathos and the highest moral lessons, cheers 
and refreshes the student after he has waded through 
pages of the dry and meaningless dogmas and rituals 
of the Br&hmanas. But our purpose in quoting the le- 
gend here is to show that the rules of caste had not 
become yet rigid when such legends were composed. We 
find in the legend that the son of a servant girl, who 
did not know his own father, became a religious stud- 
ent simply through his love of truth, learnt the lessons 
which nature and the learned men of the time could 
teach him, and subsequently became classed among the 
wisest religious teachers of the time. Surely the caste- 
system of that ancient time must have been freedom 
itself compared to the enslaving system of later times, 
when the entire nation, except the priests, was cruelly 
debarred from knowledge, — that knowledge which is the 
food of a nation’s mind, and the life of a nation’s life. 

There is another legend in the same Upanishad (1V> 
2), in which we find a Br&hman imparting knowledge to 
a Sfldra,'acGepting presents from him, and taking his 
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daughter for his wife. The legend is in the usual sim* 
pie language of the Upanishad, and we will therefore 
quote it : — 

“ I, Then JcLnasruti Putr&yana took six hundred 
cows, a necklace, and a carriage with mules, went to 
Raikva and said — 

“ 2. ‘ Raikva, here are six hundred cows, a necklace, 

and a carriage with mules ; teach me the deity which 
you worship ? ’ 

“ 3. The other replied : ‘ Fie, necklace and carriage 
be thine O S6dra, together with the cows.' Then Jfi- 
nasruti Putriyana took again a thousand cows, a neck- 
lace, a carriage with mules, and his own daughter and 
went to him. 

“ 4. He said to him : ‘ Raikva, there are a thousand 
cows, a necklace, a carriage with mules, this wife, and 
this village in which thou dwellest. Sir, teach me ?’ 

“ 5. He opening her mouth, said : ‘ You have 

brought these (cows and other presents', O Sddra, but 
only by that mouth did you make me speak.” 

'The SCldra, however, though in exceptional cases ad- 
mitted to knowledge, does not appear to have been ever 
admitted to the sacriHce. On the other hand, the Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas were all able to sacrifice 
(Satapatha BrcLhmana, III, l, 9), and therefore the dis- 
tinctions between these castes was small, and the sup- 
premacy of the Br&hman was almost nominal yet. 
In one passage, indeed, we have it boldly stated that a 
Br&hman may be of uncertain birth, but that he only is 
a true Br&hman who is born of the Brahman of the sac- 
rifice ; wherefore even a Rdjanya or a V aisyas should be 
addressed as Brdhman, “ since who is boi n of the sacri- 
fice is born of the Brahman and hence a Br&hman.’* 
(Satapatha Br&hmana, 111, 2, i, 40). 

It was in the Epic Period that the sacrificial cord 
Yajnopavtta came to use. We are told in the Sata- 
patha Br&hmaua, II, 4, 2, that when all beings came ta 
Praj&pati, the gods and the fathers came, wearing the 
sacrificial cord. And we are told in Kaushttald 
Upanishad, 11, 7, that the all-conquering Kaushltaki 
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adores the sun when rising, having put on the sacrificial 
cord. 

The Yajnopavtta was worn in this ancient period bjr 
Br&hmans, Ksliatriyas and Vaisyas alike, but only at 
the time of performing Yajna or Vedic worship and 
sacrifices. 

Things have changed since those ancient times. The 
Yajnopavtta is now habitually and ostentatiously worn 
at all times — ^by the members of one caste only — the 
Br&hmans, and that caste has forgotten to pcrforta 
the Vedic Yajna I 



CHAPTER VI. 

‘SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE. THE POSITION OF 

WOMEN. 

The great distinction then between the society of the 
Vedic times and the society of the Epic Period is, that 
the caste-system was unknown in the former, and 
was developed in the latter. But this was not the 
only distinctive feature of the times. Centuries of 
culture and progress had their influence on society, and 
the cultured Hindus of the Epic Period were as 
widely diflerent in their social manners from the war- 
rior-cultivators of the Vedic Period as the Greeks 
of the time of Pericles were different from the Greeks 
of the time of Agamemnon and Ulysses. 

The Hindus of the period of which we are speaking, 
had attained a high degree of refinement and civiliza- 
tion and had developed minute rules to regulate their 
domestic and social duties. Royal courts were the 
scats of learning, and the learned and wise of all nations 
were invited, honored and rewarded. Justice was ad- 
ministered by learned officers, and laws regulated every 
duty of life. Towns with their strong walls and 
beautiful edifices multiplied among all nations, and had 
their judges, their executive officers, and their police. 
Agriculture was fostered, and the king’s officers settled 
all disputes and looked to the collection of taxes and 
the comforts of cultivators. 

We have said that the courts of enlightened and 
learned kings, like those of the Videhas, the K&s!s, 
and the Kuru-Panclr&las, were the principal seats of 
learning in those times. Learned priests were retained 
in such courts for the performance of sacrifices, and 
also for the purpose of the cultivation df learning ; and 
many of the Br&hmanas and Upanishads which have 
been handed down to us, were probably composed in 
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the schools which these priests founded. On great 
occasions men of learning came from distant towns and 
villages, and discussions were held not only on ritual* 
istic matters, but on such subjects as the human mind, 
the destination of the soul after death, the future world, 
the nature of the gods, the fathers, and the different 
orders of being, and lastly, on the nature of that Univer- 
sal Being who has manifested himself in all the works 
we see. 

But learning was not confined to royal courts. There 
were Parishads or BrUhmanic settlements for the cul- 
tivation of learning, answering to the Universities of Eu- 
rope ; and young men went to these Parishads to acquire 
learning. Thus in BrihadSranyaka Upanishad VI, 
2, we learn that Svetakctu went to the Parishads of 
the Panch&las for his education. Max Muller in his 
History of Sanscrit Literature, quotes passages which 
show that, according to modern writers, a Parishad 
ought to consist of twenty-one Brahmans well versed 
in philosophy, theology, and law ; but these rules, as 
he points out, are laid down in later law books, and do 
not describe the character of the Parishads of the 
Epic Period. Parftsara says that four, or even 
three able men from amongst the Br&hmans in a vil- 
lage, who know the Veda and keep the sacrificial 
fire, form a Parishad. 

Besides these Parishads, individual teachers estab- 
lished what would he called private schools in Europe, 
and often collected round themselves students from 
various parts of the country. These students lived 
with their teachers, served them in a menial capacity 
during the time of their studentship, and then after 
twelve years or longer, made suitable presents and 
returned to their homes and their longing relatives. 
Learned Brflhmans who had retired to forests in their 
old age often collected such students round them, 
and much of the boldest speculations in the Epic 
Period has proceeded from these sylvan and retired 
seats of sanctity and learning. Such is the way in 
ifiltich learning has been cultivated and preserved 
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during thousands of years amotig Hindus, a nation 
who valued learning and knowledge perhaps more than 
any other nation in ancient or modern times. Good 
works and religious rites lead, according to the Hindu 
creed, to happier states of life and to their due reward ; 
but true knowledge alone leads to hnal union with God. 

When students had thus acquired the traditional 
learning either in Parishads or under private teachersi 
they returned to their homes, married, and settled down 
as houseliolders. With marriage began their duties as 
householders, and the first duty of a householder was to 
light the sacrificial fire under an auspicious constella« 
tion, to otfer morning and evening libations of milk to 
the fire, to perform other religious and domestic rites, 
and above all, to offer hospitality to strangers and to 
receive and honor guests. The essence of a Hindu’s 
duties are inculcated in passages like the following : — 

'• Say what is true ! Do thy duty 1 Do not neglect 
the study of the Veda ! After having brought to thy 
teacher the proper reward, do not cut off the lives of 
children 1 Do not swerve from the truth 1 Do not 
swerve from duty ! Do not neglect what is useful 1 Do 
not neglect greatness 1 Do not neglect the learning and 
teaching of the Veda ! 

Do not neglect the (sacrifice) works due to the gods 
and fathers ! Let thy mother be to thee like unto a 
god I Let thy father be to thee like unto a god ! Let 
thy teacher be to thee like unto a god 1 Whatever ac- 
tions are blameless, those should be regarded, not others^ 
Whatever good works have been performed by us, those 
should be observed by thee.” — (Taittiriya Upanishad, 

I. 2 ) # . 

Pleasing pictures of a happy state, of society 
presented in many passages which we meet with in tii4 
literature of the period : May the Br&hmans in iO^ 
kingdom, ” says the priest at a horse-sacrifice, "live hi 
piety ; many our warriors be skilled in arms and mighty ; 
may our cows yield us profuse milk, our bullocks carry 
their weights, and our horses be swift ; may our women 
defend their homes, and warriors be victorious ; may 
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youths be refined in thei| manners May Paijanya 

shower rain in every home and in every region ; 
may our crops yield grains and ripen, and we attain 
our wishes and live in bliss.*' — (White Yajur Veda, 
XXII. 22.) 

The wealth of rich men consisted in gold and silver 
and jewels ; in cars, horses, cows, mules and slaves ; in 
houses and fertile fields, and even in elephants. (Chh&n> 
dogya Upanishad, V, 13, 17, and 19; VII, 24; Sata> 
patha Br&hmana, III, 2, 48 ; Taittiriya Upanishad, I, 5, 
•12, &c., &c.) Gold is considered a proper gift at sacri- 
fice, the gift of silver (Rajatam Hiranyam) being 
strictly prohibited. The reason is sufficiently grotesque, 
as the reasons given in the Br&hmanas generally are. 
When the gods claimed back the goods deposited with 
Agni, he wept, and the tears he shed became silver ; 
and hence if silver is given as dakshind, there will be 
weeping in the house t The reason scarcely veils the 
cupidity of priests which was the real cause of gifts 
in gold. 

Not only was the use of gold and silver known, but 
several other metals are mentioned in White Yajur Veda, 
XVII, 13. The following passage from the Chh&n- 
dogya Upanishad specifies some metals then in use : 

As one binds gold by means of lavana (borax), and 
silver by means of gold, and tin by means of silver, and 
lead by means of tin, and iron (Mia) by means of lead, 
and wood by means of iron, and also by means of 
leather.” (IV, 17, 7.) 

In Aitare}^ Brihmana, VIII, 22, we are told, evident- 
ly in the language of exaggeration, that the son of 
Atri presented ten thousand elephants and ten thousand 
slave girls, "well endowed with ornaments on their 
necks, who had been gathered from all quarters.” 

As in the Vedic Period, the food of the people 
consisted of various kinds of grain as well as the meat 
of animals. In the Brihad&ranyaka Upanishad, VI, 
III, 13, ten kinds of seeds are mentioned, v/s., rice and 
barley (brthiyavds), sesamum and kidney bean (tila- 
.mftshks}, millet and panic seed fanupriyftogavks), wheat 
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(godhdtn&s), lentils (masdrisL pulse (khalv&s) and 
vetches (khalakulAsL 

In the White Yajur Veda, XVIII, 12, we have a list 
of these grains, beside oiudga, ntv&ra, and sy&m&kara. 
Grains were ground and sprinkled with curds, honey 
and clarified butter, and so made into different kinds 
of cake. Milk and its various preparations have ever 
been a favorite food in India. 

Animal food was in use in the Epic Period, and' 
the cow and the bull were often laid under requisition. 
In Aitareya Br&hmana, 1 , 15, we learn that an ox or a cow 
which miscarries is killed when a king or an honored 
guest is received. 

In the Br&hmana of the Black Yajur Veda, the' 
kind and character of the cattle which should be 
slaughtered in minor sacrifices, for the gratification of 
particular divinities, are laid down in detail. Thus a 
dwarf one is to be sacrified to Visnu, a drooping horn* 
ed bull to Indra, a thick-legged cow to V&yu, a 
barren cow to Vishnu and Varuna, a black cow to 
POshan, a cow having two colors to Mitra and Varuna, 
a red cow to Indra, &c., &c. In a larger and 
more important ceremonial, like the Asvamedha, no 
less than 180 domestic animals, including horses, bulls, 
cows, goats, deer, &c., were sacrificed. The same Br&h- 
mana lays down instructions for carving, and the 
Gopatha Br&hmana tells us who received the different 
portions. The priests got the tongue, the neck, the 
shoulder, the rump, the legs, &c., while the master of 
the house (wisely) appropriated to himself the sirloin, 
and his wife had to content herself with the pelvis ! 
Plentiful libations of the Soma beer were allowed to 
wash down the meat ! 

In the Satapatha Br&hmana, IV, 5» fre have a detail- 
ed account of the slaughter of a barren cow and its 
cooking. In III, i, 2, 21 of the same Br&hmana, there 
is an amusing discussion as to the propriety of eating 
the meat of an ox or a cow. The conclusion is not 
very definite : " Let him (the priest) not eat the flesh' of 
the cow and the ox.** Nevertheless Ydjnavall^a said 
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(taking apparently a very practical view of the matter), 
“ I for one eat it, provided that it is tender ! ” 

The practical YSjnavalkya could scarcely, however, 
have contemplated the wonderful effects of vegetable 
and animal diets, respectively, as laid down in the fol< 
lowing passage from the Brihad&ranyaka Upanishad, 
(VI, 4, 17 and 18^: — 

“ And if a man wishes that a learned daughter should 
he born to him, and that she should live to her full age, 
then, after having prepared boiled rice with sesamum 
and butter, they (the husband and wife) should both 
eat being fit to have offspring. 

“ And if a man wishes that a learned son should be 
born to him, famous, a public man, a popular speaker, 
that he should know all the Vedas, and that he should 
live to his full age, then, after having prepared boiled 
rice with meat and butter, they fthe husband and wife) 
should both cat, being fit to have offspring. The meat 
should be of a young or of an old bull." 

We scarcely thought that the venerable composers of 
the Vedic Brfihmanas ever suspected any sort of con' 
nexion between beef eating and public speaking, such 
as has manifested itself in later days ! 

And now let our readers by an effort of their im- 
agination construct for themselves the social life which 
the Hindus of the Epic Period, which the citizens 
of Hastinflpura and K^mpilya and AyodhyS lived three 
thousand years ago. The towns were surrounded by 
walls, beautified by edifices, and laid out in .spacious 
streets, — which would not bear comparison with the 
.structures and roads of modem days, — but were probably 
the finest of their kind in ancient times, Tlie king's 
palace was alwa>'s the centre of the town, and was fre- 
quented by boisterous barons and a rude soldiery as 
well as by holy saints and learned priests. Tlie people 
flocked to the palace on every great occasion, loved, 
respected and worshipped the king, and had no higher 
fliith than loyalty to the kingr. Householders and 
citizens had their possessions and wealth in gold, silver 
and jevels, in cars, horses, mules, and slaves^ and in 
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the fiieMs surrounding the town. They ket>t the sacred 
fire in every respectable household, honored guests, 
lived according to the law of the land, offered sacrifices 
with the help of BrAhmans, and honored knowledge. 
Every Aryan boy was sent to his school at an early 
age. BrAhmans and Kshatiiyas and Vaisyas were edu- 
cated together, learnt the same- lessons and the same 
velig^on, and returned home, married and settled down 
as householders. Priests and soldiers were a portion -of 
the people, intermarried with the people, and ate and 
drank witli the people. Various classes of manufacturers 
supplied the various wants of a civilized society, and 
followed their ancestral professions from generation to 
generation, but were not cut up into separate castes. 
Agriculturists lived with their herds and their ploughs 
round each town : while holy saints and men of learn- 
ing sometimes lived away in forests to add day by day 
to that knowledge which was the most cherished herit- 
age of the Aryans. The picture of ancient life can be 
indefinitely enlarged ; but each reader will probably do 
this for himself. We will turn from this general account 
of ancient society to examine the position which women 
held in that society. 

We have seen that the absolute seclusion of women 
was unknown in ancient India. Hindu women held an 
honored place from the dawn of Hindu civilization four 
thousand years ago ; they inherited and possessed pro- 
perty ; they took a share in sdbrifices and religious 
duties ; they attended great assemblies on state occa- 
.sions ; they openly frequented public thoroughfares, 
according to their needs, every day of their life ; 
they often distinguished themselves in the learning 
of their times ; and they even had their legitimate 
influence on politics and administratioTn. And although 
they never mixed so freely in the society of men as 
women do in modem Europe, yet absolute seclusion 
and restraint are not Hindu customs ; they were un- 
known in India till the Mahomedan times ; and* are to 
this day unknown in parts of India like the MahA- 
sAsbtra, where the rule of- the Moslems was biieC Mo 
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ancient nation held their women in higher honor than 
the Hindus, but the Hindus have been misjudged and 
wronged by writers unacquainted with their literature, 
and who received their notions of the women of the 
East from Tuikish and Arab customs. 

Innumerable passages could be quoted from the 
Br&hmana literature, showing the high esteem in which 
women were held, but we will content ourselves with 
one or twa The first is the celebrated conversation be- 
tween Y&jnavalkya and his learned wife Maitreyi on 
the eve of his retirement into forests 
** I. Now when Ydjnavalkya was going to enter upon 
another state, he said : * Maitreyt, verily I am going 
away from this my house. Forsooth let me make a 
settlement between thee and K&ty&yani.’ 

“ 2. Maitreyt said : ‘ My Lord, if this whole earth 
full of wealth belonged to me, tell me, should I be 
immortal by it ? ’ ‘ No,’ replied Y&jnavalkya ; ‘ like 
the life of rich people will be thy life. But there is no 
hope of immortality by wealth ? ' 

3. And Maitreyt said : ' What should I do with 
that by which I do not become immortal ? What my 
Lord knoweth of immortality, tell that to me ? ’ 

" 4. Y&jnavalkya replied : ’ Thou who art truly dear . 
to me, thou speakest dear words. Come, sit down, I 
will explain it to thee, and mark well what I say.* 

And then he explained the principle which is so often 
and so impressively taught in the ITpanishads, that the 
Universal Self dwells in the husband, in the wife, in the 
sons, and in wealth, in the Br&hmans and Kshatriyas^^ 
and in all the worlds, in the Devas, in all living creatures, 
yea, in all the universe. — Brihad&ranyaka Upanishad. 

Our next quotation, which is also from the same 
Upanishad, relates to a great assembly of learned men 
in the court of Janaka, king of the Videhas > 

"Janaka Videha sacrificed with a sacrifice at which / 
many presents were offered to the priests of (th6 
Asvamedha). Br&hmans of the Kurus and the Fan- 
chftlas had come thither, and Janaka wished to know 
which of those Br&hmans was the best read. So he 
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enclosed a thousand cows, and ten padas (of gold) 
were fastened to each pair of horns. 

" 2 . And Janaka spoke to them : ‘ Ye venerable 

Br&hmans, he who among you is the wisest, let him 
drive away these cows.’ Then those BrAhmans durst 
not, but YAjnavalkya said to his pupil ‘ Drive them 
away, my dear.’ He replied, ‘ O glory the S&man I* 
and drove them away.” 

On this the BrAhmans became angry, and plied the 
haughty priest Y&jnavalkya with questions, but Y&jna* 
valkya was a match for them all. Asvala the hotri 
priest, J&ratkarava A'rtabh&ga, Bhujyu Lihyftyani, 
Ushasta ChAkr&yana, Kahola Kaushttakeya, Ud> 
d^ilaka A'runi, and others plied YSjnavalkya with ques- 
tions, but YAjnavalkya was not found wanting ; the 
learned men, one by one, held their peace. 

There was one in the great assembly — and this is a 
remarkable fact which throws light on the manners of 
the time — who was not deficient in the learning 
and the priestly lore of those times, because she was a 
lady. She rose in the open assembly, and said : “ O 
Yftjnavalkya, as the son of a warrior from the K^is or 
Videhas might string his loosened bow, take two point- 
ed foe-piercing arrows in his hand and rise to battle, 
1 have risen to fight thee with two questions Answer 
me these questions.” The questions were put and were 
answered, and Girgl V&chaknavi was silent. 

Do not these passages and such' passages as these in- 
dicate that women were honored in ancient India, more 
perhaps than among any other ancient nation in the face 
of the globe ? Considered as the intellectual companions 
of their husbands, as their friends and affectionate help- 
ers in the journey of life, as the partners of their reli^- 
ous duties and the source of their pure domestic bliss, 
Hindu wives were honored and respected in ancient 
times. It was not often that they attained the abstruse 
learning of a Maitreyi or a G&rgi ; but nevertheless they 
were well informed In general matters and well trained 
in their own domestic duties. Free from all undue 
restraint on their movements and actions, women moved 
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freely in the society in whieh they lived, frequented pub- 
lic festivities and sights, performed religious sacrifices, 
visited friends, and received visits. More than this : they 
had their rights to property and to inheritance tthich 
indicate the honor and regard in which they were held.' 
It would scarcely be fair to compare ancient customs 
with the institutions of modern civilization ; but the 
historian of India, who has studied the literature of the 
ancient Hindus, will have no hesitation in asset ting that 
never, in the most polished days of Greece or Rome, 
were women held in higher regard in those countries 
than they were in India three thousand years ago. 

As we have said before, early marriage and child 
marriage were still unknown in the Epic Period, 
and we have numerous allusions to the marriage of 
girls at a proper age. Widow marriage was not only 
not prohibited, but there is distinct sanction for it ; and 
the rites which the widow had to perform before she 
entered into the married state again, are distinctly laid 
down. As caste was still a pliable institution, men 
belonging to one caste not unoften married widows of 
another, and Bt&hmans married widows of other castes 
without any scruple. “ And when a woman has had 
ten former husbands, not Br&hmans, if a Br&hman then * 
marries her, it is he alone who is her husband.” Atharva 
Vsda, V, 17, 8 . 

Polygamy was allowed among the Hindus as among 
many other ancient nations, but was confined in India 
to kings and wealthy lords as a rule. Modern readers, 
who would judge harshly of ancient Hindu civilization 
from the prevalence of this custom, should remember 
that polygamy was nearly universal among the weal- 
thy people of all nations in ancient times, and that, 
to take some instances, Alexander the Great and his 
successors Lysimachus, Selcucus, Ptolemy, Demetrius, 
Pyrrhus and others were all polygamists I Polyandry, 
we need hardly say, was unknown in Aryan India : 
* For one man has many wives, but one wife has not 
many husbands at the same time.” Ailaicya Brfth- 
mana, III, 23. 
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There is in the Satapatha Br&hmana (I, 8, 3, 6) a curi- 
ous passage prohibiting marriages among blood rela- 
tions to the third or fourth generation : Hence from 
one and the same man spring both the enjoyer (the 
husband) and the one to be enjoyed (the wife) for 
now kingsfolk live sporting and rejoicing together say- 
ing, in the fourth or third man (generation) we unite.'* 
The rule of prohibition became more strict in later 
times. 

Women in India have ever been remarkable for their 
faithfulness and their duteous affection towards their 
husbands, and female unfaithfulness is comparatively 
rare. It would appear that Hindu priests, like Roman 
Catholic priests, found a way to discover the most hid- 
den secrets of frail women, and the following reads like 
a rule of Roman Catholic confessional : 

" Thereupon the Fratiprasthfttri returns (to the place 
where the sacrificer’s wife is seated). When he is about 
to lead the wife away, he asks her, ' With whom boldest 
thou intercourse ? ’ Now when a woman who belongs to 
one (man) carries on intercourse with another, she un- 
doubtedly commits (a sin) against Varuna. He there- 
fore asks her, lest she should sacrifice with a secret 
pang in her mind ; for when confessed, the sin becomes 
less, since it becomes truth : this is why he thus asks 
her. And whatever (connexion) she confesses not, that 
indeed will turn out injurious to the relatives." (Sata- 
patha Brhhmana, II, 5, 2, 20). 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LAW, ASTRONOMY, AND THE PROGRESS OF LEARNING. 

The punishment of criminals and a proper administra- 
tion of the law are the foundations on which all civilized 
societies are built, and we Bnd a warm appreciation of 
law in some passages in the Br&hmana literature : '* Law 
is the Kshatra (power) of the Kshatra, therefore there 
is nothing higher than the law. Thenceforth even a 
weak man rules a stronger with the help of the law as 
with the help of a king. Thus the law is what is called 
the true. And if a man declares what is true, they say 
he declares the law ; and if he declares the law, they 
say he declares what is true. Thus both are the same.” 
(Brihadftranyaka I, 4, 14.) No nobler definition of law 
bas been discovered by all the jurists in the world. 

The judicial procedure was still, however, crude, 
and as among other ancient nations, criminals were 
often tried by the ordeal of fire. 

“ They bring a man hithei whom they have taken by 
the hand, and they say : * He has taken something, he has 
committed theft.’ (When he denies, they say) : ' Heat 
the hatchet for him.’ If he committed the theft, then 
he . . grasps the heated hatchet, he is burnt, and he is 
killed. But if he did not commit the theft, then he 
. . grasps the heated hatchet, he is not burnt, and he 
is delivered.” (Chhfindogya, VI, 16.) Murder, theft, 
drunkenness and adultery are generally the offences 
alluded to. 

The first elementary knowledge of the astronomical 
science is discernable in the Rig Veda itself. The 
year was divided into twelve lunar months, and a thir- 
teenth or intercalary month was added to adjust the 
lunar with the solar year (I, 25, 8.) The six seasons of 
the year were named Madhu, M&dhava, Sukra, Suchi, 
Nabha and Nabhasya, and were connected with differ- 
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ent gods (II, 36.) The different phases of the moon 
were observed and were personified as deities. R4k& 
is the full moon, Siniv&li is the last day before the 
new moon, and Gungu is the new moon (II, 32). 
The position of the moon with regard to the Nakshatras 
or the lunar mansions is also alluded to (VIII, 3, 20), 
and some of the constellations of the lunar mansions 
are also named in X, 85, 13 ; but these hymns were proba- 
bly composed at the time of the compilation of the 
Rig Veda which falls within the Epic Period, when 
the lunar zodiac was finally settled. 

As .might be expected, there was a considerable 
progress made in the Epic Period. Astronomy had 
now come to be regarded as a distinct science, and 
astronomers by profession were called Nakshatra Darsa 
and Ganaka. (Taittiriya Brdhmana, IV, 5, and White 
Yajur. Veda, XXX, 10, 20.) The twenty-eight lunar 
mansions are also enumerated singly in the Black Yajur 
Veda, and a second and later enumeration occurs in 
the Atharva SanhitS and in the Taittiriya Br&hmana. 
An interesting passage in Satapatha Br^hmana (II, 
1, 2) shows how sacrificial rites were regulated by the 
position of the moon in reference to these lunar aster- 
isms. It is too long to be quoted, and we will there- 
fore give extracts : — 

“ I. He may set up two fires under the Krittik&s 
(the pleiades), for they, the Krittik&s, are doubtless 
Agni’s asterism. * * 

“ 6. He may also set up his fires under (the asterism 
of) Rohint. For under Robini it was that Prajk- 
pati, when desirous of progeny set up his fires. * ’ • 
8, He may also set up his fires under (the asterism 
of) Mrigastrsha. For Mrigasirsha, indeed, is the head 
of Prajap&ti. * * He may also set up' his fires under 
the Phalgunts. They, the Phalgunts, are Indra’s aster- 
ism, and even correspond to him in name ; for, indeed, 
Indra is also called Arjuna, this being his mystic name ; 
and they (Phalgunts) are also called Arjunis * * I2. 

Let him set up his fire under the asterism HastA, who- 
soever riiould wish that (presents) should be offered 
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Mm : then indeed (that will take place) fd^thwith ; for 
whatever is ofibred with the hand (hasta), that indeed 
is given to him. ' 13. He may also set up his fires 
under Ckitr&l' &c., &c. 

But not only was the Setting up of the sacrificial 
fires regulated by the constellations, but sacrifices 
lasting for a year were regulated by the sun’s annual 
course. Dr. Martin Haug, the editor and translator of 
the Aitareya Bt&hmana has made Some excellent 
remarks on this subject which deserve to be quoted : — 

** A regulation of the calendar by such (astronomical) 
observations was an absolute necessity for the Br&h- 
mans ; fot the proper time of commencing and ending 
their sacrifices, principally the so-called Sattras or sacri- 
ficial sessions, could not be known without an accurate 
knowledge of the time of the sun’s northern and 
' southern progress. The knowledge of the csdendar 
forms such an essential part of the ritual, that many 
important conditions of the latter cahnot be carried out 
without the former. The sacrifices are allowed to com- 
mence only at certain lucky constellations and in cer- 
tain months ; so, for instance, as a rule, no great sacrifice 
can commerce during the sun’s southern progress 
{dakshtndyana ) ; for this is regarded, up to the present 
day, as an unlucky period for the Br&hmans, in which 
even to die is believed to be a misfortune. The great 
sacrifices take place generally in Spring, in the months 
Chaitra and VaisAkiw (April and May.) The SaUra 9 s 
which lasted for a year, were, as one may learn from a 
careful perusal of the 4th Book of the ;^tareya BrMi- 
mana, nothing but an imitation the sun's yearly 
course. They were divided into two distinct parts, 
each consisting of six months of thirty days each ; in 
the midst of both was the Vishuvan, is. equator or 
central day, cutting the whole Satira into two halves. 
The ceremonies were^ in both the halves exactly Che 
same ; bnt they were in the latter half perfixmed in an 
inverted order. This represents the increase of the 
days in the northern and their decrease in the southont 
progress ; for both increase and deertase take place 
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exactly in the same proportions.”‘->Intrcx}oction, pp. 46 
and 47. 

We have said that the lunar zodiac Was finally arrang-^ 
ed in India towards the close of the Vedic Period, or 
the commencement of the Epic Period, say, B. C, 1400. 
The illustrious Colebrooke first stated his opinion ^at 
the Hindus arranged the lunar mansions from their 
own observations ; and later researches into the inti- 
mate connection between the Vedic rites and the posi- 
tion of the moon with regard to the stars, leave no 
doubt whatever as to the indigenous origin of Hindu 
astronomy. But, nevertheless, some European scholars 
have indulged in conjectures as to the origin of Hindu 
astronomy, and a controversy which may really be 
called a battle of books has raged in Europe and 
America 1 

The eminent French savant Biot writing in i86o,de-« 
scribed the Chinese system of Siiu as an indigenous 
Chinese institution, and the inference was, that the 
Hindu Nakshatras and Arab Manaail were bonowed 
from the Chinese. The German scholar Lassen was led 
to adopt this opinion. The profound scholar Weber, 
however, took up the subject, and in two elaborate essays 
published in i860 and 1861, proved that the Chinese 
Sieu as well as the Arab ManazU " in respect of order, 
number, indentity of limiting stars, and inequality of 
distance correspond to one of the most modem phases 
of the Hindu Nakskatras, prior to which these have 
their own peculiar history of development.” \%ber 
thus finally disposes of the theory of the Chinese origin 
of the Naks^ras, and further proves that tiie Arab 
lunar mansions were imported by the Arabs from India. 
And this is exactly the conclusion ta which Colebrooke 
had arrived as for back as 1807, when he wrote that tte 
Hindus bad an ecliptic, ” seemingly their own : it was 
certainly borrowed by the Arabians.^’ 

Havii^ thus finally disposed of the Chinese and 
Arabian theories, Professor Weber must needs start 
a theory of his own, which we-may call the Chaldean 
theory I He conjectures that die Hindu system may 
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h«^ve been derived from some foreign source, probably 
Babylon. This is nothing but a conjecture, a mere sus- 
picion, for Assyrian scholars have not yet obtained any 
trace of a lunar zodiac among the archives of old Baby- 
lonian learning ; but Professor Whitney of America 
supports this “suspicion,” as he calls it, because he 
thinks the Hindus “ were not a people of such habits 
of mind ” as to make observations in the heavens and 
settle the lunar zodiac. The argument is so amusing, 
that the learned professor almost withdraws it himself, 
stating that the argument “ is not of a character to 
compel belief.” 

When scholars condescend to such wild reasoning, 
it is idle to pursue the gontroversy. We will, therefore, 
conclude this subject with a passage in which Max 
Muller puts forward the common sense view of the 
subject. “ The 27 Nakshatras, or the 27 constellations 
which were chosen in India as a kind of lunar zodiac, 
were supposed to have come from Babylon. Now the 
Babf'lonian zodiac was solar, and in spite of repeated 
researches, no trace of a lunar zodiac has been found, 
where so many things have been found in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. But supposing even that a lunar zodiac 
had been discovered in Babylon, no one acquainted 
with Vedic literature, and with the ancient Vedic cere- 
monial, would easily allow himself to be persuaded that 
the Hindus had borrowed that simple division of the 
sky from the Babylonians.”* • 

Brides fixing the lunar zodiac, the Hindus of this 
period observed the solstitial points to fix the dates of 
momentous events, and divided the year into months, 
naming each month after the lunar constellation at 
which the moon was at its full in the particular . month. 
If we can rely on Bentley, this naming of the months 
must have taken place in 1181 B. C., and 1426 B. C. 
is given for the formation of the lunar mansions.f A 
knowledge of the solar zodiac was borrowed. from the 


* India : What can it teach us. (1883) p. 12& 

t Hindu Astronomy. London (1825) 3 *‘‘<1 *** 
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Greeks, after the Christian era, as we will see in a subse* 
quent Book. 

Besides astronomy, other branches of learning were 
also cultivated in the Epic Period. Thus in Chh&ndo< 
gya Upanishad (Vll, i, 2), we find N&rada saying to 
SanatkumS.ra, “ I know the Rig Veda, Sir, the Yajur 
Veda, the S&ma Veda, as the fourth the Atharvana, 
as the fifth the Itihfisa Pur&na, the Veda of the Vedas 
grammar) ; the Pitrya (rules for sacrifices for the 
ancestors) ; the RiLsi (the science of numbers) ; the 
Daiva (the science of portents) ; the Nidhi (the science 
of time) ; the V(lkovakya (logic ) ; the Ekfiyana (ethics) ; 
the Deva Vidy& (etymology ;) the Brahma Vidy4 (pro- 
nunciation prosody, &c.) ; the Bhfita Vidyi (the science 
of demons) ; tbe Kshatra Vidy& (the science of wea- 
pons) ; the Nakshatra Vidyfi (astronomy) ; the Sarpa 
Devanjana Vidy& (the science of serpents and of genii.) 
All this I know. Sir.” 

In Brihadfiranyaka (II, 4, 10) we are told that “ Rig- 
Veda, Yajur Veda, Sfima Veda, Atharv^ngirasasj^ti- 
hdsa (legends), Purina (cosmogonies) Vidyi (know- 
ledge), the Upanishads, Slokas (verses), Sfitras (prose 
rules) Anuvyikhyinas (glosses), Vyikhyinas (com- 
mentaries), have ail been breathed forth from the Su- 
preme Being. 

Again, in the eleventh book of the Satapatha Brih- 
mana, we have mention of the three Vedas, the Atharvin- 
girasas, the Aunsisanas, the Vidyfis, the Vikovfikya, 
the Itihftsa Purina, the Narasansis and the Githis. 

Professor Weber is of opinion that these names do 
not necessarily imply distinct species of work which 
existed in the Epic Period, and which have been rince 
lost to us. He points out that m^y of the names 
merely imply the different subjects which we still find 
existing in the Brihmanas. It was at a later age, in the 
Rationalistic Period, that these different subjects which 
we find interwoven in the Br&hmanas and Upanishads, 
branched out as separate subjects of study, and were 
taught in the separate Sfitra works and compositions 
which have come down to us. 
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There is considerable force in this supposition, but at 
the same time it seems very likely that, on many of the 
subjects enumerated above, sepKtrate works existed in 
the Epic Period, which have been lost to us because 
they have been replaced by more elaborate and scien- 
tific works of a later age on the same subjects. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SACRIFICIAL RITES AND LEGENDS OF THE 
IJRAHMANAS. 

The main feature which distinguishes the religion of 
the Epic Period from that of the preceding age, is the 
great importance which came to be attached to sacrifice. 
In the earlier portion of the Vedic Period, men com- 
posed hymns in praise of the most imposing manifesta- 
tions of nature, they deified these various natural 
phenomena, and they worshipped these deities under the 
name of Indra or Varuna of Agni or the Maruts. The 
worship took the shape of sacrifice, i. e., the offering of 
milk or grain food, of animals or libations of the Soma 
juice to the gods. Such offerings were but an accom- 
paniment to the worship of the gods which proceeded 
from pious hearts and pious lips. 

A gradual change, however, is perceptible towards 
the close of the Rig Veda, and in the period of the 
Br&hmanas sacrifice as such, the mere forms and cere- 
monials and offerings, had acquired such an abnormal 
importance, that everything else was lost in it. The 
priests appear to have believed that the ancient hymns 
had been composed simply and solely for the purpose 
of being uttered at sacrifices, and were only a means 
to the great end. They entirely forgot that the hymns 
were themselves the earliest expression of those feelings 
of gratitude and fervency in the human heart which 
found a later and a less pure form of expression in 
elaborate sacrifices. 

It would be entirely foreign to our purpose to des* 
cribe the various kinds of sacrifices of which we find 
accounts in the Br&hmanas, from the simple morning or 
evening sacrifice (Agnihotra), and the new and full 
noon sacrifices (Darsa Pfimam&sa Ishti), to the satUras 

25 
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or sacrificial sessions, which lasted for a whole year or 
even ten or twelve years ! 

Sacrifices were generally accompanied by gifts of 
cattle, gold, garments and food, and by the offering of 
animals as victims. There is a curious passage in Sata- 
patha Br&hmana, i, 2, 3, 7 & 8, about animal sacrifice 
which deserves to be quoted : 

“ At first, namely, the gods offered up a man as a 
victim. When he was offered up, the sacrificial essence 
went out of him. It entered into the horse. They 
offered up the horse. When it was offered, the sacri- 
ficial essence went out of it. It entered into the ox, 
when it was offered up, the sacrificial essence went out 
of it. It entered into the sheep. They offered up the 
sheep. When it was offered up, the sacrificial essence 
went out of it. It entered into the goat. They offered 
up the goat. When it was offered up, the sacrificial 
essence went out of it. It entered into this earth. 
They searched for it by digging. They found it in the 
shape of those two substances, the rice and barley : 
therefore, even now they obtain those two by digging ; 
and as much efficacy as all those sacrificed animal vic- 
tims would have for him, so much efficacy has this 
oblation (of rice, &c.), for him who knows this.” 

Professor Max Muller infers from this passage that 
human sacrifices prevailed among the ancient Hindus, 
not in the Br&hmana Period, not even in the Vedic 
Period, but at a still remoter age. Dr. Rajendra Lala 
Mitra, we regret to observe, follows the lead of Professor 
Max Muller, and infers from certain other passages 
which he quotes from the literature of this period, 
that the inhuman custom prevailed in the remote past. 
We demur to the conclusions of these two eminent 
scholars. 

If human sacrifice had prevailed in India before the 
Rig Veda hymns which are now extant were composed, 
we should certainly have found allusions to it in the 
hymns themselves — allusions far more frequent than we 
find in the later Br&hm'ana literature. We, find no such 
allusions. The story of Sunahsepha, as told in the Rig 
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Veda, is no evidence of human sacrifice. And there is 
absolutely nothing else in the Rig Veda which can be 
construed as evidence of this fact. It is impossible to 
suppose that such a striking and fearful custom should 
have existed and gradually fallen into disuse with- 
out leaving the slightest trace in the Vedic hymns, 
some of which have come down from a very ancient 
date. 

And where do we find allusions to this custom in 
the literature of the Epic Period ? The S4ma Yeda is 
compiled from the Vedic hymns, and of course there is 
no mention of human sacrifice in this Veda. There is no 
mention of the horrible custom in the Black Yajur 
Veda, and there is no mention of it in the White Yajur 
Veda, properly so called. It is in the very latest 
compositions of the Epic Period, — in the khila or 
supplementary portion of the White Yajur Veda, in the 
Brdhmana of the Black Yajur Veda, in the Aitareya 
Br&hmana of the Rig Veda, and the last but one book 
of the Satapatha Brfihmana that we have accounts of 
human sacrifice. Is it possible to postulate the exist- 
ence of a horrible custom in India in the remote past 
of which we find no mention in the Rig Veda, in the 
Sfima Veda, in the Black or White Yajur Veda, but the 
memory of which suddenly revived after a thousand 
years in the supplements and Br&hmanas of the Vedas ? 
Or is it not far more natural to suppose that all the 
allusions to human sacrifice in the later compositions 
are the speculations of priests ? The practice never 
generally prevailed among Hindus, and if it was ever 
adopted in rare and exceptional cases, it was borrowed 
from the non-Aryans of India at a comparatively recent 
period of Hindu history. The 'institution was foreign 
to the Vedic religion and to the Vedic Hindus. 

But though human sacrifices never prevailed among 
the ancient Aryan Hindus animal sacrifices, no doubt, 
prevailed in ancient times, but gradually fell into disuse 
after the Epic Period. It was the growing repugnance 
to ^e killing of animals which was one of the causes 
which led to the rise of Buddhism in the Rationalistic 
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Perjod, and that faith was essentially a religion of 
humanity and protection to all living beings. 

The different varieties of sacrifices certainly exceed 
1,000, but Gautama classifies them as seven kinds of 
F&ka-sacrifice, seven kinds of Havih-sacrifice and seven 
kinds of Soma-sacrifice. 

The Havih-sacrifices are : — 

(1) Agny&dheya (Setting up the sacred fire). 

(2) Agnihotra (Daily oblation). 

(3) Darsapfirnamfisa (Full and new moon sacri- 
fice). 

(4) A'grayana (Harvest sacrifice). 

(5) Chaturm&sya (Four monthly sacrifice). 

(6) Nirfidhapasubandha (Animal sacrifice). 

(7) Sautrimani (An expiation for over-indulgence 

in Soma). 

The Soma-sacrifices are : — 


(1) Agnishtoma. 

(2) Atyagnishtoma. 

(3) Ukthya. 

(4) Shodasin, 

(5) V&japeya. 

(6) Atir&tra. 



(7) Aptoryfima, J 

The 7 Pfika-sacrifices will be enumerated in the next 


Book. 


An account of these 21 sacrifices would be beyond the 
scope of the present work. The first of the above rites, 
however, the setting up of the fire, had a most import- 
ant bearing on the life of the ancient Hindus, and an 
account of it will illustrate sacrificial rites generally. 

Asvapti, as has been observed before, boasted that 
in his kingdom there was no thief, no miser, no drunk- 
ard, no ignorant person, no adulterer or adulteress, and 
“ no man without an altar in his house.” In those days, 
to keep the sacred fire in the altar was a duty incum* 
bent on every householder, and the breach of this rule 
was regarded as positive impiety and irreligiousness. 
The student who had returned home from his teacher or 


his Parishad, married in due time, and then set up the 
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sacrificial fires. This was generally done on the first day 
of the waxing moon, but sometimes also at full moon, 
probably to enable the newly married couple to enter 
on the sacred duties as early as possible. The perform- 
ance of the Agni-S,dhS.na, or the establishment of the < 
sacred fires, generally required two days. The sacri- 
ficer chose his four priests, the Brahman, the Hotri, the 
Adhvaryu, and the Agntdhra, and erected two sheds or 
fire-houses, for the Gfirhapatya and the A'havantya fires, 
respectively. A circle was marked for the G^rhapatya 
fire, and a square for the Alivahtya fire, and if a south- 
ern or DakshinS,gni was required, a semi-circular area 
was marked south of the space between the other 
two. 

The Adhvaryu then procured a temporary fire, either 
producing it by friction, or obtaining it from certain 
specified sources in the village, and after the usual five- 
fold lustration of the Gfirhapatya fire-place, he laid 
down the fire thereon. Towaids sunset the sacrificer 
invoked the gods and manes. He and his wife then 
entered the G&rhapatya house, and the Adhvaryu hand- 
ed him two pieces of wood, the arani for the production 
of the A'havaniya fire on the next morning, and the 
sacrificer and his wife laid them on their laps, and pro- 
pitiatory ceremonies were performed. The sacrificer 
and his wife remained awake the whole night and kept 
up the fire. In the morning the Adhvaryu extinguish- 
ed the fire, or if there was to be a Dakshin&gni, he kept 
it till that fire was made up. Such, in brief, is the cere- 
mony of the Agni-fidh&na, or the setting up of sacri- 
ficial fires, which formed an important duty in the life of 
every Hindu householder in ancient days, when the 
gods were worshipped by each man in his fire-place, and 
temples and idols were unknown. 

We will now briefly allude to some other ancient 
customs. The illustrious German scholar Dr. Roth first 
pointed out in 1854, from a passage in the Rig Veda, 
(X, 18, II) that in ancient ages burial was practised by 
the Hindus. This custom was followed by the burning 
of the dead and the burial of the ashes. That this latter 
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custom was also in vogue in the Rig Veda Period appears 
from other passages, such as X, 15, 14, and X, 16, i. In 
the Epic Period, of which we are now speaking, the 
custom of burying had ceased altogether, and the dead 
were burnt, and the ashes were buried. We find an 
account of this in the 35 th chapter of the White Yajur 
Veda. The bones of the deceased were collected in a 
vessel and buried in the ground near a stream, and a 
mound was raised as high as the knee and covered 
with grass. The relatives then bathed and changed their 
clothes and left the funeral ground. The same cere- 
mony is more fully described in the A'ranyaka of the 
Black Yajur Veda. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the custom which now prevails among the Hindus is 
simple cremation, without the burial of the ashes. This 
recent custom began, according to Dr. Rajendra Lala, 
shortly after the commencement of the Christian era. 

The interesting ceremony of the gift of cakes to the 
departed ancestor is described in the second chapter of 
the White Yajur Veda. The cakes are offered to the 
Fire and to Soma, and the Fathers are invoked to receive 
their shares. Then follows an address to the Fathers with 
reference to the six seasons of the year. The worship- 
per then looks at his wife and says : " Fathers I you 
have made us domestic men — we have brought these 
gifts to you according to our power.” Then, offering a 
thread or wool or hair, he says : “ Fathers ! this is your 
apparel, wear it.” Then the wife eats a cake with a 
desire to have children and says : “ Fathers 1 let a male 
be bora in me in this season. Do you protect the son 
in this womb from all sickness.” Departed spirits, 
according to the Hindu religion, receive offerings from 
their living descendants, and get none when the family 
is extinct. Hence the extreme fear of Hindus to die 
without male issue, and the birth of a son is a part of 
the religion. 

Turning now to legends we note with interest how 
simple metaphors and similes in the Rig Veda take 
shape as legends in the Br&hmanas, and then expand 
into the gorgeous myths of the Pur&nas. 
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We have seen that in Vedic hymns, Soma is said to 
be obtained from the sky, and brought down by a 
falcon. The falcon in the 13r&hmana is the G&yatri 
Metre which flew up to the sky for Soma. But when 
Gfiyatri was carrying Soma, the Gandharvas stole it. 
As the Gandharvas are fond of women, V&k or speech 
went in the shape of a woman without clothes to delude 
the Gandharvas. The Gandharvas were deluded, and 
recited the Vedas to her ; but the gods sang to her 
and amused her, and so she turned to the gods ; 

“ wherefore even to this day women are given to vain 
things, * * and hence it is, to him who dances and 
sings that they most readily take a fancy i ” (Sat Br. 
Ill 2 , 4 , 6.) Thus both Soma and V&k came to the 
gods. 

A most remarkable legend is told of Manu, who in 
the Vedic hymns is alluded to as the ancient progenitor 
of man, who introduced cultivation and worship by fire. 
The legend in the Satapatha Br&hmana (I, 8, i), is not 
unlike the account of the Deluge in the Old Testament. 
As Manu was washing his hands a fish came unto him 
and said : Rear me, I will save thee.” Manu reared 
it and in time it told him ” in such and such a year 
that flood will come. Thou shalt then attend to me 
(fc e, to my advice) by preparing a ship." The flood 
came, and Manu entered into the ship which he had 
built in time, and the fish swam up to him and carried 
the ship beyond the northern mountain. The ship was 
fastened to a tree, there, and as the flood subsided, 
Manu gradually descended. " The flood then swept 
away all these creatures, and Manu alone remained 
here.” 

We have elsewhere quoted a celebr&ted Vedic hymn 
in which the poet, with fervent piety, enquires, ” To 
which god shall we give our oflering.” It is difHcult to 
misunderstand the import of this simple and sublime 
hymn ; but the authors of the Br&hmanas had so 
completely broken with the past that, forgetful of 
the poetical character of the hymn and the yearning 
of the poets after the unknown god, they exalted the 
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Interrogative pronoun itself into a deity, and acknow* 
lodged a god Ka or Who.”* 

There is a beautiful Vedic simile in which the Sun, 
pursuing the Dawn, is compared to a lover pursuing a 
maiden. Who could have imagined that this simile 
would give rise to the legend which is found in the 
llr&bmanas (Satapatha, I, 7, 4 ; Aitcreya, III, 33, &c.) 
that Fraj&pati, the supreme god, felt a passion for his 
daughter, and this was the origin of creation ! This 
legend in the Bi&hmanas further developed itself in the 
Pur&nas, where BrahmS, is represented as amorous of 
his daughter. The whole of these monstrous legends 
arose from a simple metaphor in the Rig Veda about 
the Sun following the Dawn. That such is the origin 
of the PaurS.nik fables was known to Hindu thinkers 
and commentators, as will appear from the following 
well-known argument of Kum&rila, the great oppo- 
nent of Buddhism, and the predecessor of Sankar&« 
ch&rya. 

“ It is fabled that Prajfl.pati, the Lord of Creation, did 
violence to his daughter. But what docs it mean ? 
Prajetpati, the Lord of Creation, is a name of the sun ; 
and he is called so because he protects all creatures. 
His daughter Ushas is the Dawn. And when it is said 
that he was in love with her, this only means that at 
sunrise the sun runs after the dawn; the dawn being at 
the same time called the daughter of the sun because 
she rises when he approaches. In the same manner it 
is said that Indra was the 'seducer of AhalyfL This 
does not imply that the god Indra committed such a 
crime ; but Indra means the sun, and Ahaly& the 
night; and as the night is seduced and ruined 1^ 
the sun of the morning, therefore is Indra called the 
paramour of AhalyA.” 

There is a myth in the Taittirlya Br&hmana (I, i, 5, 
5) that nothing was seen in the beginning except water, 
and a lotus leaf standing out of it. Praj&pati dived in 
the shape of a boar and brought up some earth and 
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spread it out and fastened it down by pebbles. This 
was the earth. 

A similar story is told in the Satapatha Brfthmana 
(II, I, I, S), that the gods and Asuras both sprung from 
Praj&pati, and the earth trembled like a lotus leaf when 
the gods and Asuras contended for mastery. We know 
that in the Rig Veda, the word Asura is an adjective 
which means strong or powerful, an'd is invariably 
applied to gods except in the very last hymns of the 
last Mandala. In the BrAhmanas the word changed its 
meaning altogether, and Wcis applied to the enemies of 
gods about whom many new legends were invented. 

The story of Fraj&pati conceiving a passion forhis 
daughter, and this being the origin of creation, has al- 
ready been alluded to before. Another account is given 
in the Satapatha BiS.hmana (II, 5.1): “Verily in the 
beginning Praj&pati alone existed here." He created 
living beings and birds and reptiles and snakes, but they 
all passed away for want of food. He then made the 
breasts in the forepart of their body (t. e„ of the mammals) 
teem with milk, and so the living creatures survived. 

While thus legends and speculations were springing 
up in the Epic Period, religion and religious faith was 
still the same as in the Vedic Period. The gods of the 
Rig Veda were still worshipped, and the hymns of 
the Rik, S&man or Yajus were ^still uttered as texts. 
Only the veneration with which* the gods were look- 
ed up to in the Vedic Period was merged now in the 
veneration for the sacriBdal ceremonies. And su^eri 
Rtition had inerdt^ed vastly since the Vedic Period. 
Every sacrifice, every act, every movement has been 
laid nowli and described in the Br&hmanas, and* no 
depi|t4ure is allowed. Superstitious reasons are alleged 
for ewry act enjoined on the worshipper, and penances 
mrdained for all kinds of mishaps. There are 
praances, fot instance, if the cow sits down when being 
milked, or if she cries, or moves and spills the miUe, or 
if the milk is spoilt, or the spoon is broken, or if the 
Agnifaotri Idteds tears, or if his wife or cow gives birth 
to twins I (Aitareya Br&hmana, V and VII.) Such are 
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the inevitable results when priests are made the cus- 
todians of the conscience of a nation I 

New gods however were slowly finding a place in the 
Hindu pantheon — names which have acquired importance 
in latter times. We have already seen that Arjuna was 
another name of Indra, even in the Satapatha Br&h- 
mana. In Chapter XVI of the White Yajur Veda, we 
find Rudra already assuming his more modern Paur&nik 
names, and assuming a more distinct individuality. In 
the Rig Veda, as we have already seen, Rudra is the 
father of the storms, he is the thunder. In the White 
Yajur Veda he is also described as the thunder-cloud, but 
is specially represented as a fearful god, and often the 
god of thieves and criminals, and altogether a destructive 
power. He is called Girisha (because clouds rest on 
mountains) ; he is called Tdmra or Aruna or Babhru 
(from the colour of the clouds) ; he is named Ntla- 
kantha or blue-neckcd (also from the same reason) ; 
Kapardin or the long-haired ; Pasupati or the nourisher 
of animals ; Sankara or the benefactor ; Siva or the 
beneficent ; and Rudra or the terrible. Thus, in the 
Epic Period, we find Rudra in a transition stage, 
and we already see the origin of some of the Paurftnik 
legends about Siva. But nowhere in the Brfihmana 
literature do we find those legends fully developed, or 
Rudra represented as the Paur&nik Siva, the consort of 
Durg& or K&U. In the Kaushitaki Brihmana, we find 
great importance attached in one passage to Isftna or 
Mahideva. In Satapatha Br&hmana we find the follow- 
ing remarkable passage : — “ This is thy share, O Rudra 1 
Graciously accept it together with thy sister Ambikft 1 ” 
(II, 6, 2, 9.) And in a celebrated passage in the Mun- 
daka Upanishad (which, it must be remembered, is an 
Upanishad of the Atharva Veda), we find Kftlt, Kar&lt, 
Manojavfi, Sulohitfi, Sudhfimarvarn& Sphulingin!, and 
Bisvarupt as the names of the seven tongues of fire. 
In Satapatha Br&hmana (II, 4, 4, 6), we are told of a 
sacrifice being performed by Daksha P&rvati ; and in 
the Kena Upanishad we find mention of a female called 
Uml. Haimavatt, who appeared before Indra and ex- 
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plained to Indra the nature of Brahman. These are a 
few specimens of the scattered materials in the Br&h- 
mana literature, out of which the gorgeous Faurftnik 
legend of Siva and his consort was reared. 

In the Aitareya Br&hmana (VI, 15), and in Satapatha 
Br&hmana( 1 , 2, 5), we are told the story of the gods obtain- 
ing from the Asuras the part of the world which Vishnu 
could stride over or cover, and thus they managed to 
get the whole world. It is in the last book of the Sata- 
patha Br&hmana (XIV, i, i), that Vishnu obtains a sort 
of supremacy among gods, and his head is then struck 
off by Indra. Krishna, the son of Devaki, is not yet a 
deity ; he is a pupil of Ghora Angirasa in the Chh&n- 
dogya Upanishad (III, 17, 6). 

While in these scattered allusions we detect materials 
for the construction of the gorgeous Paurdnik my- 
thology of a later day, we also find in the Epic Period 
traces of that scepticism in Brihmanical rites and creed 
which broke out also at a later day in the Buddhist 
revolution. The Tdndya Brdhmana of the S&ma Veda 
contains the Vrdtya — stomas by which the Vrdtyas or 
Aryans not living according to the Brdhmanical rites 
'Could get admission into that community. Some of them 
are thus described : — “ They drive in open chariots of 
war, carry bows and lances, wear turbans, rc'bes bordered 
with red and having fluttering ends, shoes and sheep 
skins folded double ; their leaders are distinguished by 
brown robes and silver neck ornaments ; they pursue 
neither agriculture nor commerce ; their laws are in a 
state of confusion ; they speak the same language as 
those who have received Br&hmanical consecration, but 
nevertheless call what is easily spoken hard to pro- 
nounce.” Is it possible that this description refers to 
some hordes, — probably Turanians, — who pressed into 
fiehar through the Himalayas, and gradually adopted 
Hindu language and civilization? For the rest, a 
Vr 4 tya was not yet looked upon with contempt, and 
the Supreme Being is addressed in Prasna Upanishad as 
aVrfttya. 



CHArXER IX. 

THE RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL SPECULATIONS 
OF THE UPANISHADS. 

It is a relief to pass on from the rituals and cere- 
monies of the Brdhmanas to the healthier and more 
vigorous speculations of the Upanishads. The Upani- 
shads were generally composed about the close of the 
Epic Period, leaving out, of course, the later Upanishads 
which come down even to the Faur&nik Period. Some 
impatience appears to have been felt with the elabo- 
rate and unmeaning rites, the dogmatic but childish 
explanations, and the mystic but grotesque reasoning 
which fill the voluminous Br&hmanas ; and thinking 
men must have asked themselves if this was all 
that religion could teach. Earnest men, while still 
conforming to the rites laid down in the Brfihmanas, 
began to speculate on the destination of the human 
soul and on the nature of the Supreme Being. Learn- 
ed Kshatriyas, who became disgusted with the pre- 
tensions of really ignorant priests, must have given a 
start to these healthier speculations, or at least carried 
them on with vigour and success, until Br&hmans 
who were wise in their own esteem, felt their 
inferiority and came to them to learn something of the 
wisdom of the new school. And although there is 
much in the speculations of the new school which, 
after the lapse of nearly three thousand years, ap- 
pears to us to be grotesque or fanciful, still it is im- 
possible not to be struck with the vigour, the earn- 
estness, and the originality which characterise the 
Upanishads. 

The idea of a Supreme Being, a Universal Spirit, 
an all-pervading Breath or Soul is the keystone of 
the philosophy and thought of the Upanishads. ^ 
idea is somewhat different from Monotheism as it has 
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beeo generally understood in later days. For mono- 
theism generally recognises a Cod and Creator as 
distinct from the created beings ; but the monotheism 
of the Upanishads, which has been the monotheism of 
the Hindu religion ever since, recognises God as the 
Universal Being ; — all things else have emanated from' 
him, are a part of him, and will mingle in him, and 
have no separate existence. This is the lesson which 
Satyak&ma Jabala learnt from Nature, and this is the 
lesson which Y&jnavalkya imparted to his beloved 
and esteemed wife Maitreyi. This, too, is the great 
idea which is taught in the Upanishads in a hundred 
similes and stories and beautiful legends, which impart 
to the Upanishads their unique value in the literatum 
of the world. 

“ All this is Brahman (the Universal Spirit). Let 
a man meditate on that visible world as beginning, 
ending, and breathing in the Brahman. * • 

’* The Intelligent, whose body is spirit, whose form 
is light, whose thoughts are true, whose nature is like 
either (omnipresent and invisible), from whom all 
works, all de'.ires, all sweet odours and tastes proceed ; 
he who embraces all this, who never speaks and is 
never surprised. 

“ He is my seif within the heart, smaller than a corn 
of rice, smaller than a corn of barley, smaller than a 
mustard seed, smaller than a canary seed or the kernel 
of a canary seed. He also is my self within the heart, 
greater than the earth, greater than the sky, greater 
than heaven, greater than all these worlds. 

" He from whom ail works, ail desires, alf sweet 
odours and tastes proceed who embraces all this, who 
never speaks and is never surprised, he — roy self 
within the heart — is that Brahman. When 1 shall 
have departed from hence, I shall obtain him. 
Ckhdnddgya, III, 14. 

Svetaketu, as we have seen before, stayed w^th hia 
teacher from bis twelfth year to his twenty-fourth, ah<f 
then returned home, “having then studied all the 
Vedas, conceited, considering himself well rdsu^ ■ and 
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stern. ” But he had yet things to learn which were 
not ordinarily taught in the schools of the age, and 
his father Uddlllaka A'runeya taught him the true na> 
ture of the Universal Spirit in beautiful similes : 

“ As the bees, my son, make honey by collecting the 
juices of distance trees, and reduce the juice into one 
form. 

“ And as these juices have no discrimination, so that 
they might say, I am the juice of this tree or that, in 
the same manner, my son, all these creatures, when 
they have become merged in the True, know not that 
they are merged in the True. * • 

These rivers, my son, run, the eastern (like the 
Ganges), towards the east, the western (like the Indus) 
towards the west. They go from sea to sea (i. e., the 
clouds lift up the water from the sea to the sky and 
send it back as rain to the sea). They become, indeed, 
sea. And as those rivers, when they are in the sea, 
do not know, I am this or that river." • * 

•' * Place this salt in water and then wait on me in 
the morning.’ 

“ The son did as he was commanded. The father 
said .to him ; ‘ Bring me the salt which you placed 
in the water last night’ The son having looked for 
it found it not, for, of course, it was melted. 

" The father said : ‘ Taste it from the surface of 
the water. How is it?’ The son replied : ’ It is salt’ 
‘Taste it from the middle. How is it?’ The son 
replied. ‘It is salt’ ‘Taste it from the bottom. 
How is it ? ’ The son replied : ‘ It is salt’ The father 
said : ‘ Throw it away and then wait on me.’ * * 

“ Then the father said, in this body, forsooth, you 
do not perceive the True, my son ; but there indeed 
it is.’’ — CMdndopta, VI 

“ At whose wish does the mind, sent forth, proceed 
on its errand,’’ asks the pupil. “ At whose command 
does the first breath go forth ? At whose wish do we 
ntter this speech? What god directs the eye or the 
car?” 

• The teacher replies : " It is the ear of the ear, the 
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mind of the mind, the speech of the speech, the breath 
of the breath, and the eye of the eye. * * 

“That which is not expressed by speech, and by 
which speech is expressed. * * That which does 
not think by mind, and by which mind is thought. 
* * that which does not see by the eye, and bv 
which one sees. • * That which does not hear bj^ 
the ear, and by which the ear is heard. * * That 
which does not breathe by breath, and by which breath 
is drawn, — that alone know as Brahman, — not that 
which peoph here adorey — Kena Upaniskad, /. 

The italics are, of course, ours. But who does not 
see in the above passage an effort of the human mind 
to shake itself from the trammels of meaningless 
ceremonials, which priests taught and the “ people 
here “ practised, to soar into a higher region of thought 
and to comprehend the incomprehensible, — the breath 
of the breath and the soul of the soul ? Who is 
not struck by this manly and fervent effort made 
by the Hindu nation, three thousand years ago, to 
know the unknown Maker, to comprehend the incom- 
prehensible God ? 

And the joy of him who has comprehended, however 
feebly, the incomprehensible God, has been well de- 
scribed : 

“ He who beholds all beings in the Self, and Self in 
all beings, he never turns away from it. 

“ When to a man who understands, the Self has 
become all things, what sorrow, what trouble can there 
be to him who once beheld that unity. 

“ He, the Self, encircled all bright, incorporeal, 
scatheless, without muscles, pure, untouched by evil, 
a seer, wise, omnipresent, self-existent, he disposed all 
things rightly for eternal years." — Isa Upanishad. 

In the Brihad&ranyaka Upanishad, we are told that 
all gods are the manifestation of Self or Purudia, “ for 
he is all gods." (I, 4, 6). And likewise, that he exists 
in all men, in the BrMiman, the Kshatriya, Vaisya, 
and the SAdra. — (1,4, 15.) 

The idea of Monoism was carried to its farthest 
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limits in tho Upanishads, Dualism was neYer recog- 
nised. In the Sinkhya philosophy, which sprung up 
at a subsequent period, Nature is independent of 
Purusha ; in the Upanishads it is not. The idea of 
one Universal Being was carried to its extreme limit. 
Everything else is a manifestation of this Being, 

Our extracts on this subject have been somewhat 
leqgthy, but the reader will not regret it. For the idea 
of one Universal Being is the very keystone of the 
Hindu religion, and it is necessary to examine how this 
idea was first developed in India in the Upanishads. 
We will now pass on to other matters which have 
also affected and shaped the Hindu religion of subse- 
quent ages. 

The creation of the world was still a mystery to 
those early thinkers, and the attempts to solve it were 
necessarily fanciful, and sometimes grotesque. A few 
passages should be quoted : 

** In the beginning this was non-existent It became 
existent as it grew. It turned into an egg. The egg 
lay for the time of a year. The egg broke open. 
The two halves were, one of silver the other of gold. 

" The silver one became this earth, the golden one 
the sky, the thick membrance (of the white) the moun- 
tains, the thin membrance (of the yolk) the mist with 
the clouds, the small veins the rivers, the fluid the 
sea. 

" And what was born from it was A'ditya, the Stin. 
When he was born shouts of hurrah arose, and all 
beings arose and all things which they desired.” 
Chkdndogya^ III, 19. 

A different account is given in VI, 2 of the same 
Upanishad, where we are told that — “ In the begin- 
ning there was that only, which is. — One only without 
a second.” And that sent forth fire, and fire sent forth 
water, and water sent forth die earth. • 

The Aitareya A'ranyaka describes how Pr&na, the 
breath, and his companions created the world, and 
then discusses the question of the material cause oat 
of which the world was created. As in the Veda 
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(X, 129), and as in the Jewish account of ca:eat|on, 
water is said to be the first material cause, 

“ Was it water really ? Was it water ? Yes, all this 
was waiter indeed. The water was the root, the wO^d 
was the shoot He (the person) is the father,' thej^ 
(earth, fire, &c.), are the sons.” Mahidftsa Aitar^t 
knew this.— (II, i, 8, i.) 

Another speculation is started in the safne 
Upanishad : — 

Verily in the beginning all this was Self, — one only. 
There was nothing else blinking whatsoever." And 
that Self sent forth the water (above the heaven), the 
lights which are the sky, the mortal which is the earth, 
and the waters under the earth. He then formed the 
Purusha. Fire was produced from this Purusha's 
speech, air from his nose, the sun from his eyes, the 
different quarters from his ear, shrubs and trees from 
the hairs of his skin, the moon from his mind, &c. 
The deities (fire, &c.), then asked for a place of rest and 
food. A cow was led to them, and then a horse, and 
then a man, and they were satisfied with the mat). 
Then MArti, Matter, was produced from water, and 
thus food was produced. 

A story is told in the Brihad&ranyaka that in the 
beginning there was Self alone, and he made himself 
into two parts, male and female, and the pair took 
different shapes successively, and men, cows, horses, 
asses, gpats, sheep and all other creatures wefe born. 

Such were the futile attempts made in India in 
ancient ages, to solve the great mystery of creation, 
which it has not been given to man, enher in the 
ancient or - in modern times, to solve. One' great 
generalisation was conceived by the early philosophers 
of, India, — they discovered a harmony or unity in’, the 
creation and the universe, and that unity was variously 
styled by them Brahman or A'tman, Purusha or PHlha. 

l^hxiilar guesses wei« made, imperfect and ' qft«i 
fan^ul, but neveirtheless in a fervent spirit of pietyj R$ 
to ^e destination of the' soul after death. The dentr^ 
idea i» that which has been adopted ai the 
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principle of the Hindu religion, that good acts lead to 
their rewards in future existences, but it is true 
knowledge only which leads to union with the Univer- 
sal Spirit. "As here on earth, whatever has been 
acquired by exertion, perishes, so perishes whatever is 
acquired for the next world by sacrifices and other 
good actions performed on earth. Those who depart 
from hence without having discovered the Self and 
those true desires, for them there is no freedom in all 
the worlds.” — Chhdndogya, VIH, i, 6. 

The doctrine of transmigration of souls of which we 
have found no trace in the Rig Veda, is fully developed 
in the Upanishads. Chitra Gdngilyani, the Kshatriya 
king, explained to UddMaka Aruni and his son 
Svetaketu, of whom we have had repeated mention 
before, and who came to the Kshatriya for instruction, 
that departed spirits go ‘ to the moon, and the moon 
sends them back to be born again. “ And according to 
his deeds and according to his knowledge he is born 
again here as a worm, or as an insect, or as a fish, or as 
'a bird, or as a lion, or as a boar, or as a serpent, or as a 
tiger, or as a man, or as something else in different 
places ” An account then follows of the passage of 
the dead to the world of Agni, to the world of V&yu, to 
the world of Varuna, to the world of Praj^pati, and to 
the world of Brahman. “In that world there is ‘the 
lake A'ra, the mountains called Yeshtiha, the river 
Vijarft (ageless), the tree Ilya, the city S&lajya, the 
palace Apar&jita (unconquerable), the door-keepers 
Indra and*Praj&pati, the hall of Brahman called Vibbu, 
the throne Vichakshan^ (perception), the couch 
Amitaujas (endless splendour), and the beloved Mfinasi 
(mind), and her image Ch&kshusht (eye;, who, as if 
taking flowers, are weaving the worlds.” And there 
he meets Br&hman. — Kaushttaki, /. 

The above passage is a remarkable instance of the 
process by which simple metaphors and similes of poets 
lent themselves into the formation of those gorgeous 
legends of which the later Pur&nas are full. We can- 
not fail to see that the passage simply describes how 
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the soul passes into BrahinaOi and the throne of 
preception and the couch of splendour and the beloved 
mind are simple metaphors. In the Fur&nas the meta- 
phors have been crystalized into legends, and can no 
longer be distinguished as metaphors. 

A somewhat similar doctrine of transmigration is also 
taught by the Kshatriya king, Prav&hana Jaibali to the 
same Svetaketu, son of Uddalaka Aruni. The passage 
of the soul through various stages to the moon is 
described : 

“Having dwelt there, till their (good) works are 
consumed, they return again the way as they came, 
finally in the form of rain. 

“ Then he is born as rice and corn, herbs and trees, 
sesamum and beans. From thence the escape is beset 
with difficulties. For whoever the persons may be that 
eat the food, and beget offspring, he thenceforth 
becomes like unto them. Those whose conduct has 
been good will quickly attain some good birth, the 
birth of a Br&hman or a Kshatriya or a Vaisya, But 
those whose conduct has been evil will quickly attain 
an evil birth, the birth of a dog or a hc^ or a 
Chand&la.” — Chh&ndogya, V, lo. 

The doctrine of transmigration of souls is again fully 
and beautifully explained in the Brihadftranyaka,. 
(IV, 4), and we will make an extract from tha^ 
Upanishad : — 

“ As a caterpillar, after having reached the end of a 
blade of grass, and after having made another approach 
to another blade, draws itself together towards it, thus 
does the Self, after having thrown off this body, and 
dispelled all ignorance, and after making anothtf ap- 
proach to another body, draw itself together towards it» 

“ And as a goldsmith, taking a piece of gold, turns 
it into another newer and more beautiful shape, so doea 
the Self, after having thrown off this body, and dispelled 
all ignorance, made unto himself another newer and 
more beautiful shape, whether it be like the^ Faue^ 
or like the Gandharvas, or like the Deyas, or like ris^ 
pad, cur like Brahman, or like other beings. * * 
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" So'inuch for the man who desires. But as to the 
man who does not desire ; who, not desiring, free from 
desires, is satisfied in his desires, or desires the Self 
only, his vital spirits do not depart elsewhere ; being 
Brahman, he goes to Brahman. * * 

And as the slough of a snake lies on an anthill, 
dead and cast away, thus lies the body ; but that dis- 
embodied immortal spirit is Brahman only, is only light.” 

Beautiful, indeed, are the passages which describe the 
final emancipation of the soul and its union with 
Brahman. A little further on, after the passage quoted 
above, occurs the following passage; and the reader 
will see that the Buddhist idea of Nirvftna arose out of 
the Hindu idea of union with Brahman : 

“ He, therefore, that knows it, after having become 
quiet, subdued, satisfied, patient, and collected, sees 
self in Self, sees all in Self. Evil does not overcome 
him, he overcomes all evil. Evil does not burn him, he 
burns all evil. Free from evil, free from spots, free from 
doubt, he becomes a true Br&hman ; — enters the Brahma 
world.” 

. Still finer is the hymn of triumph with which the 
soul comes to Brahman : 

” 1 come to the hall of Prajftpatl, to the house : 1 am 
glorious among Br&hmans, glorious among princes, 
glorious among men. I am glorious among the 
glorious.” — Chhdndogya, VIII, 14 , i. 

This beatitude, this union with Brahman or Self, 
was what Death taught Nachiketas in that beautiful 
idyll of an Vpanishad called Katha. We will clbse 
the present chapter with an extract from that beautiful 
creation of fancy and of piety. We should remind our 
readers, however, that Katha is very likely an Upani* 
shad of the Atharva.Veda, and apparently belongs to a 
later age than the other Upanishads from which we 
have quoted before. 

Kachiketps was given. by his father unto Death, knd 
entered the abode of Varna VaivasvatP, and'asked him 
for three boons, the. last of which was this : 

There is that idoukt, when a man’is dead 
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saying, he is ; others, he is not. This I should like to 
know taught by thee, this is the third of my boons.” 

But Death was unwilling to reveal his secretSi and told 
Nachiketas to ask for other boons. 

Choose sons and grandsons who shall live a hundred 
years, herds of cattle, elephants, gold, horses. Choose 
the wide abode of the earth, and live thyself as many 
harvests as thou desirest. 

“ If you can think of any boon equal to that, choose 
wealth and long life. Be king, Nachiketas, on thd* 
whole earth. I make thee the enjoyer of all desires. 

“ Whatever desires are difficult to attain among 
mortals, ask for them, any thing to thy wish ; — these 
fair maidens with their chariots and musical instru- 
ments, — such are, indeed, not to be obtained by men ; 
be waited on by them whom I give thee, but do not 
ask me about dying.” 

Nachiketas said : *' These things last till to-morrow, O 
Death, for they wear out this vigour of all the senses. 
Even the whole of life is short. Keep thou thy horses, 
keep dance and song for thyself.” 

Pressed by the pious enquirer. Death at last revealed 
the great secret, with is the principle of all the 
Upanishads and the principle of the Hindu religion : 

** The wise who, by means of meditation on his Self, 
recognizes the Ancient, who is difficult to be seen, who 
has entered into the dark, who is hidden in the cave, 
who dwells in the abyss, as God,— he, indeed, leaves 
joy and sorrow far behind. 

A mortal who has heard this and embraced it, who 
has separated from it all qualities, and has thus reached 
the subtle Being, rejoices because he has obtained what 
is a cause for rejoicing. The house of Brahman is 
open, I believe, O Nachiketas 1 ” 

Who can, even in the present day, peruse these pious 
enquiries and fervent thoughts of a long buried past, 
witiiout feeling a new 'emotion* in his heart, withoot 
sedng a new light before his eyes 1 The mysteries of 
creation and of the unknown future will never te 
solved by human intellect or by human science ; but 
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the first recorded attempts to solve them in a pious, 
'fervent, philosophical spirit will ever have an abiding, 
'Interest for every patriotic Hindu and for every thought- 
ful man. 

In the words of the eminent German writer and 
philosopher Schopenhauer : “ From every sentence 
deep, original and sublime thoughts arise, and the 
whole is pervaded by a high and holy and earnest 
spirit. Indian air surrounds us, and original thoughts 
of hindered spirits. * * In the whole world there is no 
study except that of the originals, so beneficial and so 
elevating as that of the Oupnekhat. (Latin translation 
of the Upanisbads). It has been the solace of my life ; 
it will be the solace of my death.” 


BOOK III. 

RATIONALISTIC PERIOD, B.C., looo TO 242. 

CHAPTER I . 

LITERATURE OF THE PERIOD 
* 

A CHANGE came over the spirit of the Hindu world 
in the third Period, and the change is reflected in tiie 
Shtra literature of India. The Vindhya range was the 
extreme southern limit of the Hindu world in the Epic 
Period ; but now the Hindus crossed that chain of 
mountains, and penetrated beyond the wastes and jungles 
of Central India and founded powerful Hindu kingdoms 
on the banks of the God&vari and the Krishnd, extending 
to the blue waters of the ocean. In the east the kingdom 
of Magadha rose to power and greatness, and threw 
out colonies into Bengal and Orissa, and in the west 
the kingdom of Saur&shtra extended its limits to the 
Arabian Sea. This expansion of the Hindu world had 
its effect on the Hindu mind ; Hindus became more 
practical and more venturesome, and their ideas be- 
came more expanded. Whatever literature was handed 
down from ancient times was put in a condensed, prac- 
tical shape, and new discoveries in every department of 
science were made with the boldness of new explorers 
and conquerors. 

The practical spirit of the age shewed itself in the 
form which literature assumed. All Jearning, all scien- 
ces, all religious teaching were reduced to concise prac- 
tical manuals. Brevity is the characteristic of the Sfltra 
literature as verbosity is of the Br&hmana literature. 
Indeed, the writers went from one extreme to another ; 
— verbose prose was replaced by aphorisms, and the 
proverbial saying, which applies to the Sfltra literature, 
is often quoted, that " An author rejoiceth in tiie econo- 
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inisinf of half a short vowtl as much as in the birth of 
a sonl” 

One main reason which led to this extreme concise- 
ness was, that young Hindu students were expected in 
their early years to learn these Slltras by rote. Aryan 
boys were expected to place themselves under some 
teacher at the early age of eight or ten or twelve, and 
for twelve years or more they remained in their teacher’s 
house, doing menial services under him, begging alms 
for him, and learning day by day the ancestral religion 
by rote. The diffuse details of the Br&bmanas were 
therefore compressed into short treatises in order that 
they might be imparted and learnt with ease, and a 
separate body of Sfltras was thus composed for each 
Sdtra charana or school. The names of the authors of 
many of these compositions have been handed down to 
us, and while the Vedas and the Br&hmanas are declar- 
ed to be revealed, no such claim is put forward for the 
Siktras, which are admitted to be human compositions. 
The so-called revealed literature of India closes there 
fore with the Upanishads, which form the last portions 
of the BrShmanas. 

When once the Siktras began to be composed, the sys- 
tem spread rapidly all over India, and Sfktra schools 
multiplied. The Ch&ranyavyfkha names five charanas 
of the Rig Veda, twenty-seven of the Black Yajur Veda, 
fifteen of the White Yajur Veda, twelve of the S&ma 
Veda, and nine of the Atharva Veda. Each Sfltra 
charana must have had a separate body of Sfktras for 
itself, and the adherents of any particular charana — 
in whatever part of India they might live, — learnt and 
imparted to students the Sdtras of that particular 
school. A vast mass of Siktra literature thus gradu- 
ally sprung up in India, but of the numesMs bodies of 
Siktras which must have been composed and taught in 
these numerous Sfktra charanas, a lamentably small num- 
ber has been left to us i As with the Brihmanas, so with 
the Siktras, a limited number of works have only been 
saved from the shipwreck of ancient Sanskrit literature. 

We will now rapidly survey the different luraaebea of 
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learning which gradually assutned the Sdtra form and 
we will begin with religion. Details of ceremonials re- 
lating to Vedic sacrifices were compressed into concise 
manuals, and these manuals are called Srauta H'Atras. 
Two collections of these Srauta Shtras belonging to the 
Rig Veda called A'svaldyana and Siinkbftyana ; three 
belonging the S&ma Veda and called MAsaka, L&tyA- 
yana and DrAhyAyana ; four belonging to the older or 
Black Yajur Veda and called BaudhAyana, BhArad- 
vAja, A'pastamba and Hiranyakesin, and one belonging 
to the new or White Yajur Veda and called KAtyAyana, 
have been left entire. An account of these Srauta 
SAtras will not be interesting to our readers, but never- 
theless, some facts about them deserve mention. 

The A'svalAyana SAtra is divided into twelve chapters. 
A'svalAyana is said to have been the pupil of the cele- 
brated Saunaka, and the teacher and pupil are said to 
have been the joint authors of the last two books of the 
Aitareya A'ranyaka. Hermann Oldenberg points out, 
however, that the fourth book of this A'ranyaka is ex- 
tremely short, and consists of verses which probably 
belong to an ancient age, while the fifth or last book 
is in genuine SAtra style, and was the work of Saunaka 
and A'svalAyana. Whichever view is accepted, the facts 
clearly point to the interesting conclusion that the ear- 
liest works of the SAtra literature connect themselves 
with the last works of the BrAhmana or Epic Period. 

Saunaka is indeed an interesting figure towards the 
close of the Epic Period. In an anterior state of 
exbtence he is said to have been the “ seer ” of the 
second book of the Rig Veda, and by this legend we 
may probably understand that he belonged to the Ime 
of teachers or families by whom the book of the R^ 
Veda was fa[|pded down from century to centiuiy. 
Saunaka was A^n the priest of Janamejaya PArUcshith 
in the famous horse-sacrifice which he celebrated. We 
aaay infer therefore that a line of Saunakas were cele- 
brated priests and men of learning in the Epic Peri^. 
No jronder that the earliest compilers of SAtras connect 
tibemsehms with this honored name as pupils. 


28. 
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The S&nkhftyana Srauta Stitra consists of 18 chap- 
ters. Professor Weber conjectures that this Sfitra be- 
longs to the Western part of Hindustan as the A'svalft- 
yana belongs to the Eastern. 

Of the Sima Veda the Mftsaka Srauta SdtrA is only 
a tabular enumeration of prayers belonging to different 
ceremonies, the S^lty&yana embodies the opinions of 
various teachers, and both these SMras connect them- 
selves with the great T&ndya or Panchavinsa Brfthmana 
of the SAma Veda. The DrAhyiyana differs but little 
from the SAtyAyana. 

The SAtras of the Black Yajur Veda have beeh 
chronologically arranged as those of BaUdhAyaUa, BhA- 
radvAja, A'pastamba, and Hiranyakesin ; and Dr. BUhlet*, 
who has recovered the lost BhiradvAja SAtra, justly 
remarks that the distance in years between BaudliAyana 
and A'pastamba must be measured not by decades but 
by centuries. In a most valuable intlrodtiction to his 
translation of the Dharma SAtra of A'pastamba, Dr. 
BUhler states that a powerful Hindu kingdom, f>., of 
the Andhras, had been founded in Southern India before 
the Christian era, that the capital of the empire was 
probably situated near modern AmarAvati on the river 
KrishnA, that A'pastamba was probably born or natural- 
ized in this country and founded his SAtra school there, 
and thAt the date of his work cannot be pot down later 
than the third century before Christ And as A'pas- 
tamba Speaks not only of the six VedAngas, but also of 
the PArva MimAnsa and the VedAnta schools of philo- 
sophy, we can conclude that the philosophical schools 
of India had begun their work previous to that date. 
He conjectures that BaudhAyana also was born and 
worked in Southern India. 

The Srauta SAtra of the White Yajur Veda is in 26 
chapters and is by KAtyAyana, who also claims to be a 
pupil of the renowned Saunaka. KAtyAyana was a 
critic of PAnini the grammarian, and lived, according to 
Max Miiller, in the fourth century before Christ. An 
'interesting '‘battle of books*’ has been Waged ^ 
scholars about the date of PAnini, but we must avoid 
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entering into the arena reserved for doughty scholars, 
and only express our assent to the prevailing opinion 
that the grammarian must have lived some centuries 
before his critic. The K&ty&yana SAtra strictly follows 
the Satapatha Br&hmana, and the first 18 chapters of 
the Sfltra correspond with the first nine books of the 
Br&hmana. As in LRty&yana so in K&ty&yana we find 
allusion to MAgadhadesiya Brahmabandhu, who are 
supposed to be the first Buddhists. 

We turn with pleasure from the Srauta Sfitras to the 
Dharma SHtras, which present to us the customs and 
manners and laws of the times, and are, therefore, far 
more valuable for our historical purposes. In the Srauta 
Shtras we see the Hindus as worshippers and sacrificers; 
in the Dharma Shtras we see them as citizens. 

But the Dharina Sfitras of this ancient period have a 
still further claim to our attention, because they are the 
originals which have been modified and copied and put 
into verse at a later age and transformed into those law- 
books with which modern Hindus are familiar, such as 
Manu, YAjnavalkya, ParAsara, &c. This was pointed 
out hy Professor Max Muller thirty years ago, and the 
researches which have been made since have fully con- 
firmed the fact. A world of conjectures and fancies 
about the Code of Manu being the work of legislators 
and rulers, has been exploded by this discovery, and we 
now know what the so-called codes are, and how and 
why they were framed. In their original Shtra form 
(often in prose, sometimes in prose and verse,— but 
never in continuous verse like the later codes]), they 
were composed, just as the Srauta Sfitras were compos- 
ed, by tlie founders of the Shtra charana.s, and were 
learnt by rote by young Hindus, so tliat they might, in 
later life, never forget their duties as citizens and as 
members of society. No nation has taken geater precau- 
tion than the Hindus to implant in the mind of every 
member of society his religious, social and legal duties. 

Among the Dharma Shtras which are lost, and have 
not yet been recovered, was the MAnava Sfitra or Sdtra 

Maou, from which the later metrical Code of Manu 
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has been compiled. It seems that the Dharma SAtra 
of Manu was held in high honor in the Stktra Period, 
as the metrical Code of Manu is held in honor in the 
present day. The references to Manu are frequent in 
the Stltra literature, and Dr. Biihler has pointed out two 
quotations from Manu in Vasishtha and Gautama’s 
Dharma Shtras, to which we will allude further on. 

Among the Dharma Sfitras still extant, Vasishtha be- 
longing to the Rig Veda, Gautama belonging to the 
Sftma Veda, and Baudhiyana and A'pastamba belong- 
ing to the Black Yajur Veda, have been translated by 
Dr. Biihler. 

In point of time Gautama is the oldest, and we find 
Baudh&yana transferring a whole chapter of Gautama’s 
into his Siitra, and Vasishtha again has borrowed the 
same chapter from Baudh&yana. And we have seen 
before that A'pastamba also comes after Baudh&yana. 

We have spoken of the Srauta Shtras which treat of 
the duties of a worshipper, and of the Dharma Stttras 
which treat of the duties of a citizen. But man has 
other duties and responsibilities beyond those of a 
worshipper and a citizen. As a son, a brother, a hus- 
band, and a father, he has duties to perform towards the 
members of his family. He has little rites to perform 
in connexion with domestic occurrences, which are quite 
different from the more elaborate ceremonials taught in 
the Srauta Sfltras. A distinct class of rules was neces- 
sary to fix the details of these Grihya or domestic rites, 
and these rules are given in the Grihya SiUras. 

A great deal of interest attaches to these simple 
domestic rites performed at the domestic fireside, and 
not at the hearths which had to be specially lighted at 
great sacrifices. The domestic fire was lighted by each 
householder on his marrit^e, and the simple rites, the 
F&kayajnas, were easily performed. “ A log of wnod," 
says Professor Max MUller, '* placed on the fire of the 
hearth, an oblation poured out to the gods, or alms given 
to Br&hmanas, this is what constitutes .a Pikayajaa." 
Gautama enumerates seven Pftka sacrifices, 

Astak& performed in the four winter months ; 
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vana at full and new moon ; (3) SrAddha or monthly 
funeral oblations ; (4 to Sr&vant, Agrah&yani, Chiatrl 
and A'svajuj! performed on the days of full moon in 
the months from which the rites have been named. 
The account of these rites contained in the Grihya 
Shtras is deeply interesting to Hindus, because after 
a lapse of over two thousand years we are still practis- 
ing, as will be seen further on, the same interesting 
rites, sometimes under the same name, and (rften 
under a different name and in a somewhat different 
way. To the seven Fftkajajnas enumerated above, may 
be added the five daily oblations, called emphatically 
the Mahfljajnas, and which consisted in oblations to 
gods, to departed fathers, and to creatures in general, 
in the performance of duty towards Rishis and hospi- 
tality towards men. The Grihya Sfitras also contain 
accounts of social ceremonies performed at marriage, 
at the birth of a child, at his first feeding, at his assum- 
ing the life of a student, &c. And thus we get a com- 
plete idea of domestic life among ancient Hindus from 
these invaluable Grihya Siitras. 

The S&nkhyfiyana and A'svalftyana Grihya Siitras 
belonging to the Rig Veda and the Pd.raskara Grihya 
Sfitra belonging to the White Yajur Veda, together with 
the Kh&dira, which is an abridgement of Gobhila Grihya 
Siitra of the Sftma Veda, have been translated by Herman 
Oldenberg. A second volume which promises to con- 
tain a translation of Gobhila, &c., has been announced, 
but has not yet been published, but an excellent edi- 
tion of Gobhila udth notes has been published by Pun- 
dit Satyavrata Sftmasramin. 

The Srauta Siitra, the Dharma Sfitra, and the Grihya 
Sfitra go collectively under the name of Kalpa Sfitra. 
Indeed, each Siitra charana is supposed to have had 
a complete body of Kalpa Sfitra, including the division 
mentioned above, but much of what existed has J»een 
lost, and we have only fragments of the Siitra literature 
left. The entire Kalpa Sfitra of A'pastamba still exists, 
and- Is divided Into thirty prasnas or sections, .The 
first twenty-four of these treat of Srauta sacrifice ; ^ 
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35th contains the rules of interpretation ; the 36th and 
37th treat of the Grihya rites ; the 28th and 29th con- 
tain the Dharma Shtra, and the 30th section, the 
Sulva S'Alra, teaches the geometrical principles accord- 
ing to which the altars for the Srauta sacrifices were to 
be constructed. These interesting Sulva Shtras have 
been made known to the western world by Dr. Thibaut. 
The publication of his work only confirms the conclu- 
sions of Von Schrader, that Pythagoras learnt not only 
his theory of transmigration, but his mathematics also 
from India in the sixth century before Christ. 

We have so long spoken of the Kalpa Sfitra, as the 
Kalpa Sfitra forms the most important and, historically, 
the most valuable portion of the literature of the period. 
Our ancient writers enumerate .five other Vedfingas 
or departments of Vedic study, and we will briefly 
allude to them here. 

SiksM or Phonetics is the science of pronunciation, 
and there is reason to believe that rules on the sub- 
ject were formerly embodied in the A'ranyakas and 
even in the Bi&hmanas of the Epic Period, but that 
they have disappeared in consequence of the appear- 
ance of more scientific works on the same subject in 
the Rationalistic Period. These works are called 
Pr&tisfikhyas, which were collections of phonetic rules 
applicable to each S&kh 4 or recension of each Veda. 

Many of the Pr&tiscLkhyas, however, have been lost, 
and only one Pritisfikhya for each Veda (except the 
Sdma Veda) has been preserved to us. The Prfitisfi- 
khya of the ^kala recension of the Rig Veda is ascrib- 
ed to the renowned Saunaka. But Dr. Goldstucker 
gives good grounds for doubting his authorship of 
this work. Similarly, a Prfitis&khya of the Mftdhyan- 
dina recension of the White Yajur Veda is also extant 
and is ascribed to Kfttyfiyana. A Pr&tisftkhya of the 
Black Yajur Veda and one of the Atharva Veda are also 
extant, but the names of the authors are forgotten. It 
will interest our readers to learn that among the teachers 
named in the Prfitisftkhya of the Black Yajur Veda, 
we have the name of a Vilmlki I 
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Chkandas or Metre !s spoken of in the Vedas, and 
whole chapters in the A'ranyakas and Upanishads are 
devoted to it. But as in the case of Sikshft, so in the case 
of Chhandas, we have a clear scientific treatment of the 
subject for the first time in the Sfttra literature. There 
are some chapters on the metre of the Rig Veda at the 
end of the Pr4tis&lchya spoken of above. For the S&ma 
Veda we have the well-known Nid&na Sfitra in ten 
prap&thakas. Pingalan&ga’s work on Chhandas does 
not belong to the Siitra Period, but to a much later time. 

The deservedly great fame of P&nini in the depart- 
ment of Vydkarana or Grammar has eclipsed that of 
all other grammarians of the period. Pflnini belonged 
to the extreme north-west corner of India where 
the Brihmanas and A'ranyakas and Upanishads, com- 
posed mostly on the banks of the Ganges end the 
Jumna, were little known or respected ; and P&ninI 
therefore knew little of them. Dr. Goldstucker is right 
in holding P&nini to be anterior to Buddha, that is'to 
the 6th century B. C. 

Similarly, the great fame of Y&ska (anterior to P&nini, 
according to Dr. Goldstucker and other scholars) in the 
department of Nirukta has eclipsed the fame of his 
predecessors, of whom we know little except from the 
mention made of them in Y&ska*s work. Professor Max 
Muller has pointed out a common mistake made in 
calling Y&ska’s work as the Nirukta. Nirukta is a work, 
as S43^na says, where only a nutnber of words is given. 
Y4ska takes up such an old-existing Nirukta, and on 
this text (which is usually known as the Nighantu) he 
writes a commentary, which is his work. 

Colebrooke speaks of different treatises on yyotuha tor 
Astronomy of each Veda, and he calls one which has 
a commentary, the Jyotisha of the Rig Veda. Professor 
Max Muller, however, has found the works to be difltoT- 
ent manuscripts of the same work, and he believes the 
work to have been composed after the SUtra Period, 
although the doctrines and rules propounded in It be- 
long to the earliest stage of Hindu astrortooky. Its 
practical object is to convey a knowledge of the l^venly 
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bodies necessary for 6xing the time for sacrifices, 
and to establish a sacred calendar. However recent 
the date of the existing work may be, it contains obser- 
vations made in India during the Epic Period, <>., when 
the Vedas were collected and arranged, and it furnishes 
evidence therefore of the date of that period, which 
should not be lightly rejected or ignored. 

Besides the six Ved&ngas detailed above, there 'is 
another class of works called the Anukramani or Index 
to the Vedas which also belongs to Shtra literature. The 
Anukramani of the Rig Veda is ascribed to K&ty&yana, 
and gives the first words of each hymn, the number 
of verses, the name of the poet, the metre and the 
deity. There were some older Anukramanis of the 
Rig 'Veda, which are ascribed to Saunaka, and one of 
which is still extant, but which have all been replaced 
by K&tyfiyana’s fuller work. The Brihaddevatfi, which 
is a voluminous Anukramani, is also ascribed to 
Saunaka. Writers of the Rationalistic Period were very 
fond of citing that honored name in connection with 
many works. 

The Yajur Veda has three Anukramanis, v/z., one 
for the A'treya recension of the Black Yajur Veda, one 
for the recension of the Charakas, and the third for 
the M&ddhyandina recension of the White Yajur Veda. 

Of the Sfima Veda we have an ancient index in the 
A'rsheya Brfthmana, and some more among the Pari- 
sishtas, or supplementaiy works. An Anukramani of 
the Atharva 'Veda was discovered by Professor Whitney 
in the British Museum. 

We have still to refer to the most important product 
of the Hindu mind in the Rationalistic Period. The 
speculations and earnest enquiries started at the 
close of the Epic Period in the Upanishads led to 
those deeper investigations and subtle and profmind 
researches which are known as the six schools of Hindu 
Philosophy. We have seen that A'pastamba mentions 
two of them in his Dharma Sfttra, and there is evi- 
dence that the commencement of all the six sdiools 
dates from the Ratimialistic Period, though their further 
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developments took place at a later date. Professor 
Weber justly remarks that it was in Philosophy as well 
as in grammar that the speculative Hindu mind attain- 
ed the highest pitch of its marvellous fertility. The ab- 
strusest questions of matter and spiiit and creation were 
dealt with, not as in the Upanishads in guesses and 
vague speculations, but with marvellous acumen and 
relentless logic. The natural result followed, and the 
fabric of faith tottered to its foundations. Learned 
men still paid a sort of nominal regard to the Vedas 
and the sacrifices they inculcated, but the support 
given was only nominal and half-hearted. Large por- 
tions of thinking men saw the weakness of the existing 
rites in the light of the new philosophy, and boldly 
threw away the mask and einbiaced Buddhism, which 
was a legitimate product of S&nkhya philosophy. And 
the masses of ignorant SAdras too, for whom a cruel fate 
had been reserved in the Hindu Dharma Sfttras, openly 
welcomed a religion which recognised no Brithmans. 

It is said of the French Revolution that it was mainly 
brought about by two causes ; the oppression of kings 
and the intellectual reaction set in by the philosophers 
of the eighteenth century. The Buddhist revolution in 
India is still more distinctly the result of similar causes. 
The oppression of Br&hmanism made the people sigh 
for a revolution, and the work of philosophers opened 
the path to such a revolution. 

Buddhism was at last accepted as the State religion 
in the reign of Asoka, about 242 B. C. At this date 
the Rationalistic Period ends and the Buddhist Period, 
M., the period when Buddhism was the prevailing 
religion in India, may be said to commence. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


EXPANSION OF THE HINDUS AND THE RISE OF 
MAGADHA. 

The History of India receives a neVr light in the 
Rationalistic Period, as it was in this period that the 
Greeks visited India and also compiled accounts of it 
from report. Greek civilization and national life had 
not commenced during the long centuries of the Vedio 
Age in India. Again, the rude heroes of the Trojan 
War knew little of their civilized but distant contem- 
poraries, the Hindus of the Epic Age. The first two 
epochs of Hindu history receive no light therefore 
from Greek literature. The first Greek who is supposed 
to have borrowed his learning from the Hindus is the 
philosopher Pythagoras. He lived in the sixth century 
before Christ, , in the Rationalistic Period of Hindu 
history, and his theories and ideas throw some light 
on the prevailing ideas of the Hindus of that age. He 
learnt the doctrine of transmigration of souls and of 
final beatitude from the Upanishads and the current 
faith of the Hindus, and his ascetic observances and 
prohibition to eat flesh and beans were also borrowed 
from India. He learnt his elementary mathematics 
and geocDetry from the Sulva sfitras ; his notion of the 
virtues of numbers is borrowed from the Sftnkhya 
Philosophy ; and lastly, his idea -of the five elements 
is essentially ap Indian idea. 

Herodotus, the father of Greek history, lived in^the 
fifth century before Christ; and although he never 
visited India, he gives accounts of the Hindus from 
report which are valuable, although he mixes them up 
with legends and stories, and often confounds the 
customs of the Hindus with those of the uncivilized 
aborigines who still inhabited large tracts in India. 
Herodotus tells us that the Indians were the greatest 
nation of the age, that they were divided into yarhNis 
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tribes and spoke different tongues, that they procured 
great quantities of gold in their country, that India 
abounded in quadrupeds and birds latger than any 
other country, and produced wild trees which bore wool 
fcotton) from which the Indians made their clothing 
(III, 94 to 106). Elsewhere, he says, speaUng of the- 
Thracians, that they were the greatest of nations among 
men, excepting only the Indians (V, .3.) Herodotus- 
also mentions the fact, which is probably historically 
true, that l>arius, king of Persia, subjugated a part of 
India, and his sUps sailed down the Indus to the 
sea (IV, 44) 

And lastly Magasthenes came to India in the fourth 
century before Christ, and lived in the court of Chandra 
Gupta in PAtaliputra or ancient Patna. And although his 
original account if lost, still extracts from his writings 
are found scattered in many subsequent works. These 
have been carefully cr^lected by Dr. Schwanbeck of 
Bonn and translated into English by Mr. MacCrindle, 
and are invaluable for the purposes of Indian History, 
and we shall frequently have occasion to quote them. 
Pythagoras, Herodotus and Megasthenes are unim- 
peachable witnesses to the high civilization of India 
during three successive centuries which fall within the 
Rationalistic Period, vie., the sixth, fifth, and fourth 
centuries before Christ. 

We have seen that by the end of the Epic Period the 
whe^e of the valley of the Ganges and Jumna from 
Delhi to North-Behar had been conquered, peopled and 
Hinduized. We have seen that towards the very close 
of that period, r>, about looo B.C*, Hindu settlers 
and adventurers, agonists, and *' pilgrim fathers had 
left the valley of the Ganges and Irad penetrated into 
remote tmknown lands, into Southern and East Behar, 
Malwa, Southern India and Gujrat. And we have seen 
that these Non-Ar3ran provinces were becoming gradu* 
ally known to the Hindus, and were slowly coming 
under Hindu hifluence and power when the Epic Period 
closed, md the Rationalistic Period began. 

The avaves of Hindu conquests rolled fiurther aiiid 
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further, and the aboiigines submitted themselves to a 
higher civilization and a nobler religion. Rivers were 
crossed, forests were cleared, lands were reclaimed, wide 
wastes were peopled, and new countries hitherto 
aboriginal became the scenes of Hindu power and of 
Hindu religion. Where a few scanty settlers had 
penetrated at first, powerful colonics arose ; where 
religious teachers had retired in seclusion, quiet villages 
and towns arose. Where a handful of merchants had 
made their way by some unknown river, boats navi- 
gated up and down with valuable cargoes for a civilized 
population. Where hardy warriors or scions of royal 
houses had dwelt in exile or by the chase, powerful 
monarchs reigned over a conquered civilized, Hinduized, 
aboriginal population. And where foresters had felled 
trees and cleared small tracts of l^nd, smiling fields, 
covered with waving corn, spread for miles and miles 
around, betokening the spread of civilization and of 
the civilized arts of life. 

Such was the history of Aryan conquests from 
generation to generation and from century to century in 
the Rationalistic Period ; and each succeeding Sfltra work 
that we take up shews that the circle of civilization 
has spread wider, and that the zone of unreclaimed 
barbarism has receded furthur and further. And long 
before we come to the close of the Rationalistic Period, 
t.e., the third century B. C, we find that the entire 
peninsula has been reclaimed, civilized, and Hinduized. 
and that primitive barbarians dwelt only in rocks, 
forests and deserts which the Aryans disdained to 
conquer. It is not possible within our limits to narrate 
fully this interesting story of Hindu conquests ; nor 
are materials available which would enable such a suc- 
cinct account to be written. We will, however, quote a 
passage or two which will indicate to our readers the 
march of events. 

Baudh&yana lived probably in the sixth century before 
Christ, and was, as we have seen before, one of the 
earliest of the Sfttrakftras. In his time the zone of Hindu 
kingdoms and civilization extended as far south as 
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Kalinga or the eastern seaboard, stretching from modem 
Orissa southward to the mouth of the Krishna. The 
passage we refer to is interesting, because it shews that 
the ancient Hindu region along the Ganges and the 
Jumna was still regarded as the suitable home of 
Aryans, while tracts of country Hinduized more'Vecently 
were looked upon with some degree of contempt. 

" 9, The country of the A'ryas (A'ryfivaita, lies to 
the east of the region where the River (Sarasvati) dis- 
appears, to the west of the Black-forest (Kilakavana), 
to the north of the P4rip4tra (Vindhya mountains), and 
to the south of the Himalaya. The rule of conduct 
which prevails there is authoritative. 

“ 10. Some declare the country between the Yamunft 
and Ganga (to be A'ryavarta), 

“II. Now the Bhailavins quote also the following 
verse ; — 

“ 12. In the west the boundary river, in the east the 
region where the sun rises, as far as the black antelopes 
wander, so far spiritual pre-eminence is found. 

“ 13. The inhabitants of Avanti (Malwa), of Anga 
(East Behar), of Magadha (South Behar), of Saut&sh- 
tra (Guzerat), of the Deccan, of Up&vrit, of Sindh, 
and the Sauviras (of south Punjab) are of mixed 
origin. 

" 14. He who has visited the A'rattas (in the Punjab), 
Ktlraskars (in South India), Pundras (in North Bengal) 
Sauviras, Vangas (in Eastern Bengal), Kalingas (eastern 
seaboard) or FrSndnas shall offer a Punastoma or a 
Sarvaprishtha sacrifice.” BaudhAyanOy /, /, 2. 

The passage is interesting, because it shews us the 
extent of the Hindu world in the^ early part of the 
Rationalistic Period, and also because it divides the 
Hindu world into three circles at it were, which were 
r^arded with different degrees of esteem. AVy&varta 
stretching from the Sarasvati to the confines of Behar, 
and from the Himalaya to the Vindh3ra, forms, the first 
circle ; and it is remarkable that the Punjab, which 
was the earliest home of the Aryans in the Vedic Age, 
is not included in this sacred circle. That realm had 
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since then been backward in the later developments 
of Hindu religion and culture, and was rarely alluded 
to even in the literature of the Epic Period. The 
second circle, the people of which are said to be of 
mixed origin, includes Southern Punjab, Sindh, Gujrat,. 
Malwa,* I^can, and South and East Behar. If 
the reader refers to the fourth chapter of the last 
book, he will find that these were the very regions 
which were becoming dimly known to the Hindus at 
the very close of the Epic Period. Early in the 
Rationalistic Age they had already become recognized 
as Hindu kingdoms, and Hindu influence and civiliza- 
tion had travelled beyond these kingdoms to other 
regions which are included in the third circle. That 
third or last circle embraces the country of the Arattas- 
in the Punjab, some parts of Southern India, Eastern 
and Northern Bengal, and the eastern sea-board, fromi 
Orissa to the Krishnd. river. A person travelling in. 
these places had to expiate the sin by a sacrifice. 
This was the extreme limit of the Hindu world,, 
—say in the sixth century before Christ 

That portions of Southern India had not only been 
colonized by this date, but had become the seats of 
Hindu kingdoms and of distinct schools of laws and 
learning, is proved by the writings of Baudh&yana. 
As we have said before, Baudh&yana himself was- 
probably a southerner, and although he expresses high 
regard for A'ly&varta, or the valley of the Gkmges, 
still he takes care to mention the peculiar laws and 
customs of Southern India. We will cite one pas- 
sage : 

** 1. lliere is a dispute regarding five practice in 
the south and in the north. 

** 2. We will explain those peculiar to the south. 

" 3. They are to eat in the company of an uninitiated 
person, to eat in the company one’s wife, to eat stale 
food, to marry the daughter of a maternal unele or of a 
paternal 

* Dr. ^tthler points out that sach marriages still prevail among tha 
Dglilllhs and KarhAda BtAhmans of the Deccan. 
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" 4. Now the customs peculiar to the north are, to 
ileal in wool, to drink rum, to sell animals that ^ve 
teeth in the upper and in the lower jaws, to follow the 
trade of arms, and to go to sea.* 

5. He who follows these practices, in any pth^ 
country than where they prevail commits sin. 

** d. For each of these customs the rule of the 
country should be the authority. 

“ y. Gautama declares that that is false.” BaudMr 
yana, I, i, 2. 

Let us now take leave of Baudhftyana and come to 
the next Shtrak&ra of Southern India. If Baudh&yana 
be supposed to have flourished in the sixth century be* 
fore Christ, A'pastamba probably flourished in the fifth*!* 
There can be little doubt that A'pastamba lived and 
taught in the Andhra country, and the limits of that 
great monarchy embraced all the districts between 
the God&vari and the Krishna. Dr. Biihler sup* 
poses that the capital of this southern empire was situ* 
ated near modern Amard.vati on the lower KrishnA. 
It was the Andhra text of the Taittirdya AVanyaka 
which A'pastamba recognised and followed, and his 
teachings are to this day held in regard by the Br4hmans 
of Nasik, Puna, Ahmadabad, Satara, Sholapur and 
Kolhapur, and other places in the Deccan who are 
A'pastamblyas. 

Thus we find that the conquest of Southern India, 
which was commenced at the close of the Epic Period, went 
on through succeeding centuries : that by the sixth cen> 
tury, Bengal^ the Deccan, and the whole of the sea-board 
to the mouth of the Krishnh had been conquered and' 
Aryanized ; and that by the fifth century the Deccan, as 
far soudi as the Krishnh river, was the seat of a power- 
ful Hindu Empire, and the portion of 'India south of the 
KrishnSLwas also probably Hinduized, By the fourth- 


* Later mperstitioa end degeaerecy lutve fttbricated a prohibitien aiaiMk. 
goiae to eea for all Hiaduit 

f Or. Blihter would, on liaguiftie grounds, place A'pastaaba Ui tl|s Jid 
eentuh B. C., but on other grounds he would put back that Sftttakliu by 
u n ot h di^ ijo or soo years, da, to the sth oeutury B. C. 
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century B. C., the whole of Southern India had been 
Hinduized, and three gieat Hindu kingdoms, those of the 
Cholas, and Cheras and the P&ndyas had been founded, 
sti etching as far south as Cape Comorin ; and Ceylon 
too had been discovered. And when we come to this 
(fourth) century, we issue now from the obscurity of iso- 
lated passages in the Sfitra woiks to the sunlight of Greek 
accounts of India ! For it was in this century that 
Meg^thenes, the ambassador of Seleucus, came to India 
and resided in the royal court of Chandragupta in 
F&taliputra (or ancient Patna) between 317 and 312 B. C. 
The conquest of the whole of Southern India by the 
Hindus had been completed before this date. 

The account of the races and kingdoms in India 
given by Megasthenes is full and intelligible, though 
scholars have found some difficulty in identifying the 
names of the places he mentions. He gives the dis- 
tance from the Sutlej to the Jumna to be 168 miles, 
from the Jumna to the Ganges 1 12 miles, and thence 
286 miles (119 -f 167.) to Kalinipaxa which Lassen 
identifies with Konouj, but St. Martin places on the 
banks of the Kalinadi river. 625 miles is given as 
the distance to the confluence of the Jumna, and this 
distance is supposed to be reckoned from the point of 
the Jumna above referred to, and so measures the en- 
tire length of the Doab. The distance to Pitaliputra is 
stated as 425 miles, which is incorrect, the real distance 
being 248 miles ; and from Pitaliputra to the mouth of 
the Ganges the distance is given as 738 miles. 

The Prflchyas, by which name we are now to under- 
stand the Magadhas, had become the must powerful and 
foremost nation in India in the fourth century B. C., as 
the Kurus, the Panch&las, the Videhas and the Kosalas 
had been in the Epic Period. They had their capital 
at P&taliputra, a flourishing town described at 80 stadia 
or 9 miles long (a stadium — 202 }( yards) and 15 sta- 
dia or nearly 2 miles wide. It was of the shape of a paral- 
lelogram, girded with a wooden wall * pierced with 

* T^ wooden wall was atill standing in the 5 th century after Chriat whan 
tpM Chinese traveller Fa Hian saw U. Fa Hian writes : *'The |n\lactf of 
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loopholes for the discharge of arrows, and defended 
by a ditch in front. 

It would seem that the whole of the Doab or the an- 
cient land of the Panchaias and the Kurus was now in- 
cluded in the powerful and extensive kingdom of Ma- 
gadha, for the Jumna flowing through Mathura and 
Caresbora, (identified with Kdlikavasta or Brindaban 
by Cunningham, and with Krtshnapura or Agra by 
Lassen), was said to run through the kingdom of P&tali- 
putra. The nation surpassed in power and glory every 
other people in India, and their king Chandragupta 
had a standing army of 600,000 foot soldiers, 30,000 
cavalry, and 9,000 elephants, " whence maj^ be formed 
some conjecture as to the vastness of his resources,’* 

Speaking apparently of South Bengal, Megasthenes 
mentions the Calingoe living nearest the sea, the Mandu 
and the Malli living higher up, the Gangerides, neat the 
mouths of the Ganges, and the Modo-Galingoe^ in an 
island in the Ganges. It is impossible not to discover 
in the first and last of these names the ancient^ name 
of Kalinga, and the obvious inference is, that in the 
fourth century before Christ, not only Orissa, but the 
part of Bengal nearest to the sea was also called Kalinga. 
Indeed the whole of the sea-board from the mouths of 
the Ganges to those of the Krishnft went by that name. 

the king which are in the city have walls of which the stones have been 
collected by the genii. The carvings and the scuptures which ornainent 
the windows are such as this age could not make ; they still aclually exist 
The fall of PAtaliputra was accomplished shortly after Fa Hian ^ time, ror 
when Houen Tsang visited the place in the 7th century after Chrwt, ne 
found nothing but ruins, and a village with two or three hundred bouses. 
In an excavation made in 1876 for the construction of a public tank, some 
remains were discovered of what is supposed to have been the ^oden wul 
spoken of by Magasthenes. In a part of Patna, half way between me 
railway station and the chauk or market place, the ekrovatora dis^ver^ 
some 12 or 15 feet below the surface, a long brick wall running from W. 
W. to S. E. Parallel to this wall was found a line of palisades, the strong 
timber of which it was composed, inclined slightly towards the waiL^ m 
one pUce there appeared to be an odtiet or gate, two wooden pillartf rismg 
to a height of 8 or 9 feet with no palisades between them. A bomber of 
wibUs were also found covered with fragments of broken mud 
and one of the wells being cleared, yielded capital dnoking Water, wnue 
among ihe nrbbiA taken out were discovered several iron ipear liebda. 
See Ma€i)¥%niU$ Mtgasthems and Arrian, f. 207, ncU* 
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Megasthenes describes Parth^is as the capital of the 
Calingce, an^ Farthalis is supposed to be the modern 
Vardham&na or Burdwan. The powerful king of this 
place had 60,000 foot soldiers, 1,000 horse and 700 
elephants. 

A large island in the Ganges is said to have been 
inhabited by the Modogalingoe (Madhya-Kalinga,) and 
beyond them several powerful tribes lived under a king 
who had 50,000 foot soldiers, 4,000 cavarly, and 400 
elephants. Beyond them again lived the Andaroe in 
whom it is impossible not to recognize the Andhras 
of Southern India. The Andhras were a great and 
powerful nation who had settled originally between the 
God&vari and the Krishn 4 , but who before the time of 
Megasthenes had extended their kingdom as far north 
as the Nurbudda. Megasthenes writes that they were a 
powerful race, possessed numerous villages and thirty 
walled towns, and supplied their king with 100,000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 1,000 elephants. 

In the extreme North-West, Megasthenes speaks of 
the Isari, the Cosyri, and other tribes located probably 
in Kashmir or its neighbourhood. The Indus is said to 
skirt the frontiers of the PiAchyas, by which we are to 
understand that the powerful and extensive kingdom of 
Magadha extended a? far as the frontiers of the Pun- 
jab, and embraced all Northern India. 

A great portion of the modern Rajputana was still 
the home of aboriginal tribes in the time of Megasthc- 
nes, of men who lived in woods, among tigers, noted for 
their ferocity. He speaks of the tribes who lived in the 
fertile tracts surrounded by deserts, and of tribes who 
inhabited the hills (Aravalli), which ran in an unbroken 
chain parallel to the shores of the ocean. He also 
speaks of the tribes who lived enclosed by the loftiest 
mountain Capitalia which has been identified with 
Abu. He speaks further on of the Horatoe who wbre 
undoubtedly the Saur 4 shtra.s. They had a capital on 
the coast, which was a noble emporium of trade, and 
their king was the master of 1,600 elephants, 150,000 
foot, and 5,000 horse. 
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“ Next come the Pandoe, the only race in India ruled 
by women. They say that Hercules having but one 
daughter, who was on that account all •the more be< 
loved, endowed her with a noble kingdom. Her de- 
scendants rule over 300 cities and command an army of 
150,000 foot and 500 elephants.” The Fandoe are 
supposed to have occupied the basin of the Chamb&l 
river, but we cannot identify the story given above with 
any Hindu tradition or myth relating to any tribe. 
A long list then follows of tribes dwelling in different 
parts of Raj pu tana. 

But not only was the whole of India, except deserts 
and waste jungles, known, but the sea-coast line, too, 
was equally known at the time of Megasthenes. He 
puts down the distance from the mouth of the Ganges 
to Cape Calingon (Coringon at the mouth of the 
God&vari) at 625 miles, and to Tropina (Tripontari 
opposite Cochin) at 1,225 miles. Thence to the Cape 
of Ferimula was 750 miles, and Perimula has been 
identified with the Island of Salsctte or Bombay.' It 
was even in the time of Megasthenes “ the greatest 
emporium of trade in India.” From Ferimula to the 
Island of Falata, the delta of the Indus, was 
620 miles. 

And lastly, the Island of Ceylon, too, wa.<s known in the 
time of Megasthenes. The island was called by the 
Greeks TaprobanS, a slightly altered form of the Pali 
name Tambapanni, which corresponds to the Sanscrit 
Tftmraparni or the copperleaved. Megasthenes says 
that the island was separated from the mainland by a 
river, and that the country was productive of gold and 
large pearls and elephants much larger than the Indian 
breeds. i£lian who wrote long after Megasthenes, but 
like most other Greek and Roman wfiters, got much of 
his information about India from the account of Megas- 
thenes, says that TaprobanS was a large mountainous 
island full of palm groves, that . the inhabitants dwelt 
in huts of reeds and transported their elephants in 
boats which they constructed for the purpose, and sold 
them to the king of Kalingai. 
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. fortunately the people of Ceylon haVb *[tre^ei^ed a 
ai'ronoiogy which is fairly reliable, and w'hich pdints to 
a date approximallhly correct, when the ialand was first 
colonized by Hindus. The Dlpavansa cotttpbsed in 
the 4th century A. D., and the Mahavansa, composed 
somewhat later, are both based oh an ancieht cothmen- 
tary kept in the Mahavihara monastery, and are the 
national epics of Ceylon, and have a historical value. 
According to these works, the conquest of Ceylon 
is attributed to Vijaya in the year 543 B. C. The parti- 
cular date was fixed upon to make the discovery of 
Ceylon correspond with the supposed date of Buddha’s 
death ; but even after some necessary adjustment, Ceylon 
may be supposed to have been conquered by Hindus ih 
the 5th century B.C. Vijaya was the son of Sinhab&ho, 
the king of S4la in Magadha, and was connected with 
the kings of Vanga and Kalinga. It is said that the 
young prince committed numberless acts of fraud ahd 
violence, for which the people demanded his execution, 
but his royal father sent him and his companions adrift 
on the ocean, and they discovered Ceylon. 

We need not accept the story of Vijaya literally as 
true. But there can be no doubt that the existence of 
the island was known to the Hindus for centuries, that 
the maritime trade in which the people of Kalinga 
largely engaged in the SAtra Period made the people 
better acquainted with the island, and that when the 
products of the island were found to be valuable, and a 
trade sprang up between the island and the mainland, 
some venturesome or exiled scion of a royal house #as 
drawn towards the newly discovered land by the ro- 
mance which always hangs rodnd all nbw discoveries, 
and settled there, and made it into a Hindu kingdom. 
Over two hundred years after the discovery of the 
island, DevinAmpriy a Tishya, the contempohilry of Asoka 
became the king of Ceylon, and adopted the Buddhist 
religion, and the Cingalese have been Buddhists evbr 
since. It is owing to this fact, probably, that CeylOn 
has (unlike the Hindu kingdotns of India) a conriecCi^d 
and fairly reliable history. 
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I ndeed the ‘only other country or province which has 
some authentic history of the Rationalistic Pcfiod 
is Magadha, and the existence of a historical account 
of this province is probably due to the same cause, 
vie., that Magadha, like Ceylon, early embraced 
Buddhism. 

Aj&tasatru was the king of Magadha in the 5th cen- 
tury B. C., when Gautama Buddha closed his long 
career of piety (477 B. C.) He was a powerful king 
and beat back the Turanian Vajjians who were invad- 
ing from the north, and extended the power and the 
limits of the rising kingdom of Magadha over the sites 
of the ancient kingdoms on the Ganges Valley. A 
century after AjAtasatru, nine Nandas reigned in this 
kingdom, probably from 370 to 320 B. C., when the 
great Chandragupta, by the help of ChS,nakya, the 
Bismarck of the age, overturned that dynasty and 
ascended the throne. The monarch extended his con- 
quests westwards, and was fairly the master of all 
Northern India ; and Megasthenes probably did not 
exaggerate his prowess when he stated, that Chandra- 
gupta had an army of 600,000 foot, 30,000 horse and 
9,000 elephants. Chandragupta was for a time a fugitive 
in the camp of Alexander the Great, and he began 
his rule in Magadha a few years after Alexander had 
left India. 

Chandragupta’s successor, BimdusAra, reigned from 
291 to 263 B. C., and he was succeeded by Asoka the 
Great, the greatest Emperor who has ever ruled in India 
in ancient or modem times. His fame, however, rests 
not on extending and consolidating the great empire 
which had been founded by Chandragupta, but in giv- 
ing his imperial sanction to Buddha’s religion of hu- 
manity, which, during the preceding two hundred years, 
had made but humble progress in India. Asoka 
adopted it as the State religion, and proclaimed it 
through all the civilized world. He published his rock- 
cut edicts through the length and breadth of India, sent 
his missionaries to Macedon, Egypt, and Greece, and 
numbered Antiochus of Syria, and Antigonas of 
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Macedon, Ptolemy of Egypt, and Magas of Cyrene, and 
Alexander of Epiros as his allies. 

It was at a great council of P&taliputra, in 242 B. C., 
that Asoka had the Buddhist Scriptures finally settled 
before proclaiming them all over India and the then 
known world. At this date, therefore, the Ration- 
alistic Period ends, and the Buddhist Age begins. The 
history of Asoka belongs to the Buddhist Period, and 
will be told in our account of that period. 



CHAPTERIII. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

An account of the system of administration whicb- 
prevailed in India over two thousand years ago will 
naturally interest our readers, and fortunately, both 
Hindu Shtrakclras and Greek writers furnish us |vith 
reliable information on the subject. We will begin our 
account with some extracts from Shtra works. The 
king is directed to build a royal town and a palace for 
himself, looking towards the south : 

“ 3. The palace shall stand in the heart of the 
town. 

4. In front of that there shall be a hall. That is 
called the hall of invitation. 

" 5. At a little distance from the town to the south 
he shall cause to be built an assembly house with 
doors on the south and on the north sides, so that 
one can see what passes inside and outside.” 

Fires shall bum constantly and oblations offered 
in these fires, and — 

“ 8. In the hall he shall put up his guests, at least 
those who are learnt in the Vedas. 

“9. Rooms, a couch, meat and drink should be 
given to them according to their good qualities.” ' 

A table with dice should also be provided, and 
Br&hmanas, Vaisyas and Sddras may be allowed to. play 
there. Assaults of arms, dancing, singing and music 
are allowed in the houses of the king’s servants ; and the 
king shall constantly take care of his subjects. 

‘ “15. That king only takes care of the welfare of 
his subjects in whose dominions, be it in villages or 
forests, there is no danger from thieves.” A'pastamba. 
11, 10, 2 $. 

Vasishtha thus details the duties of the king ; 
t. The particular duty of a king is to protect all 
beings ; by fulfilling it he obtains success. 
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“ 3 Let him appoint a domestic priest to perform 
the rites obligatory on the order of householders. 

8. Let him punish those who stray from the path 
of duty.^ 

“II. Let him not injure trees that bear fruit and 
flowers. 

“12. He may injure them in order to extend culti- 
vation. 

' “13. The measures and weights of objects necessary 
for households must be guarded (against falsification). 

“ 14. Let him not take property of his own use 
from th? inhabitants of his realm. 

“ 15. The measures and price of such property 
shall only be liable to deductions in the shape of 
taxes.” Vasishtha, XIV. 

Vasishtha (1,42) and Baudh&yana ( 1 , 10, 18, i) declare 
that the king is entitled to a sixth portion of the income 
of his subjects as taxes, but exempt many classes who 
are unable to pay. Gautama details the taxes thus : — 

“ 24. Cultivators pay to the king a tax amounting 
tp one-tenth, one-eighth or one-sixth (of the produce', 

“ 25. Some declare that the tax on cattle and gold 
amounts to one-fiftieth (of the stock). 

“ 26. In the case of merchandise, one-twentieth 
(must be paid by the seller) as duty. 

“ 27. Of roots, fruits, flowers, medicinal herbs, 
honey, meat, grass, and firewood, one-sixtieth. 

“ Eadi artizan shall monthly do one day’s work (for 
the king). 

“32. Hereby the taxes payable by those who 
support themselves by personal labour have been ex- 
plained. 

“ 33. And those payable by owners of ships and c^rts. 

“ 34. He must feed these persons while they work 
for him.” Gautama^ X. 

Megasthenes gives us a valuable account of the 
manner in which the work of administration was actu- 
ally carried on, and the following passages will be read 
with interest ; — 

“ Those who have charge of the city are divided 
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i^tQ sv; bodies of iSve each. The, m^qb^CS ^e first 
look after everything relating co the ind^std^l sjttSo 
li'hose of the second attend to the enteifainnaent of 
foreigners. To these they assign lodgings, aiM t^y 
keep v^atch over their modes of life by me^ns of 
^O^e persons whom they give to them for assistants. 
Th^y escort them on the way when ^hey leave thp 
country, or in the event of their dying, forward tl^eir 
property to their relatives. They take care of them^ 
when they are sick, and if they die bury them* The 
third ht>dy consists x>f those who inquire when and how 
births and deaths occur, with the view not only of 
levying a ta^f. but also in order that Wths and deaths 
among both high and low may not escape the cogni' 
zance of Oovernment. The fourth class superintenci^ 
trade and commerce. Its members have charge of 
weights and measures, and see that the products in 
their season are sold by public nptice. No one fs 
allowed to deal in more than one kind of commodity 
unless he pays a double tax. The fifth class supervijn^ 
manufactured articles, which they sell by public notice. 
What Is new is sold separately from what is plq, and 
there is a fine for mixing the two together, The sixth 
and last class consists of those who collect the tenths 
of the prices of the articles sold.” 

The military pificers ** also consist of six diyisipns 
with five members to each- One divisicm is appointed 
tp co-operate with the Adnjiral of the fleet apother 
with the Superintendent of the bullock trains whicl^ 
are used for transporting engines of war, food for the 
Spli^iers, proveoper for the cattle, and other military 
requisites. .... The third division has charge pf me 
(pot soldiers ; the fourth of the horses ; the dftll pf 
cnariotts eleph&nts. ” 

Qesities the municipal officers and military 
tl^ere yet a third clas^ of officers wqo fi,U|)er|u^qd- 
^riculture^ irrigation, forests, and genera fy tl»a 
ifrprk of adtniniatratfoo in mtfil tracts. $mper||)i- 

lend the rivers, measure tfie land, as 4 doue 
a/np the sluices wlifch water is tct 915 
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the maia canals into their branches, so that every one 
may have an equal supply of it The same persons 
have charge also of the huntsmen, and are entrusted 
with the power of rewarding or punishing them accord' 
ing to their deserts. They collect the taxes, and super- 
intend the occupation connected with land as those of 
the wood-cutters, the carpenters, the blacksmiths, and the 
miners. They construct roads, and at every ten stadia 
set up a pillar to shew the by-roads and distances. ’’ 
MaeCritidUs Translation' 

It must not be supposed that the highly organized 
system of administration described by Megasthenes 
prevailed in all kingdoms, or that all kings observed 
the same uniform method. Megasthenes describes the 
system which prevailed under the powerful king Chan- 
dragupta of Magadha, in whose court he lived. But 
nevertheless his description gives us a general idea of 
the careful system of administration which prevailed 
under Hindu kings in the Rationalistic Period. We 
have only to add that villages in the old Hindu times 
were little self-governing communities, and paid their 
taxes to the king’s officers through their headmen. Of 
such officers, — ije. lords of ten villages, of hundred 
villages, and so on, we have frequent mention in Manu 
and other metrical codes. 

Of the personal habits and occupations of kings, 
Megasthenes has given us a picture which agrees in the 
main with the picture given in PaurAnik literature. The 
care of the king’s person was entrusted to female slaves, 
who are said to have been bought from their parents, and 
the guards and the rest of the soldiery were stationed 
outside the gates. The king attended the court every 
day, and remained there during the day without allowing 
the business to be interrupted. The only other occa- 
sions on which he left the palace were when he per- 
formed sacrifices or went out for the chase. Crowds of 
women surrounded him when he went out for the chas^ 
and outside this circle, the spearmen were ranged. 
Armed women attended the king in qhariots, on horses 
or on elephants, when he hunted in the open grounds 
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from the back of an elephant. Sometimes he shot 
arrows from a platform inside an enclosure,- and two or 
three armed women stood by him on the platform. 
These accounts shew that the sturdy and warlike man- 
ners of the Kurus and the Panchhias of the Epic Age 
had already been replaced by more luxurious and ef- 
feminate habits in the Rationalistic Age. The age of 
chivaliy had gone, and that of sophism and luxury had 
come 1 

Arrian gives an account of the mode in which Hindus 
equipped themselves for war : — “ The foot soldiers carry 
a bow made of equal length with the man who bears it 
This they rest upon the ground, and pressing against 
it with their left foot, thus discharge the arrow having 
drawn the string far backwards : for the shaft they use 
is little short of being three yards long, and there is no- 
thing which can resist an Indian archer’s shot, — neither 
shield nor breastplate, nor any stronger defence if such 
there be. In their left hand they carry bucklers made 
of undressed ox-hide, which are not so broad as those 
who carry them, but are about as long. Some are 
equipped with javelins instead of bows, but wear a 
sword, which is broad in the blade, but not longer than 
three cubits ; and this, when they engage in close fight 
(which they do with reluctance), they wield with both 
hands to fetch down a lustier blow. The horsemen are 
equipped with two lances like the lances called Saunia, 
and with a shorter buckler than that carried by the 
foot soldiers. For they do not put saddles on their 
horses ; nor do they curb them with bits in use among 
the Greeks or the Kelts, but they fit on round the extre- 
mity of the horse’s mouth a circular piece of stitched 
raw ox-hide studded with pricks of ipn or brjus point- 
ing inwards, but not very sharp ; if a man is rich he 
uses pricks made of ivory .” — MacCrindUs Jranslatim, 

The laws of war were more humane among Hin- 
dus than among other nations in the world. The 
Aryans forbid the slaughter of those who have laid 
down their arms, of those who beg for mercy with fly- 
ing hair or joined hands and of fugitives.” A'^attamta, 
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It, 5,10,11. Let him not Bght with thosfe who Are in 
feair, intoxicated, insane or out of thbir minds, nor with 
those who have lost their armour, nor with women, 
Infants, aged men and BrihUians.*’ Baudhdyana^ 1 , 
lo, 1 8,' It. “ The wives (of slain soldiers) shall be pro- 
vided for.” Vasishtha, XIX, 20. And Megasthenes, too, 
vouches for the humane laws of war among Hindus. 
” For whereas among other nations it is usual in the 
contests of war to ravage the soil, and thus to reduce it 
tb an uncultivated waste, among the Indians, on the 
contrary, by whom husbandmen are regarded as a 
class that is sacred and inviolable, the tillers of 
the soil, even when battle is raging in their neighbour- 
hood, are undisturbed by any sense of danger ; for the 
combatants on either side in waging the conflict make 
carnage of each other, but allow those engaged in hus- 
bandry to remain quite unmolested Besides, they 
neither ravage an enemy’s land with fire, nor cut down 
its trees.” 

Megasthenes tells us that the Indian tribes numbered 
rt 8 in all. On the north of India, and beyond the 
Him&laya, the country “ is inhabited by those Scythians 
who are called the Sakai." Such is the brief mention 
made of that powerful tribe which hung like an ominous 
cloud on the northern slopes of the Himalaya in the 
fourth century before Christ, but which, in course of a few 
centuries, burst like a hurricane on the plains of 
Western India, and convulsed and shattered Hindu 
kingdoms. 

Of the peaceful and law-abiding people in India, Me- 
gasthenes gives a plezising and grateful account : 
*• They live happily enough, being simple in their man- 
ners and frugal. They never drink wine, except at 
sacrihees. Their beverage is a Kquor composed from 
rice instead of barley, and their food is principally a nee 
pottage. The simplicity of their laws and their Con- 
tracts is proved by the fhet that >they seldom ' go to 
law. They have no suits about pledges aSnd' deposiCs, 
‘tmr do they require either seals or. wtttie8seB,<‘bUbtiHdbe 
deposits and eonfide Ha^eacSiteCher; .ThBiiiiifeilKs 
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•Aild'^Olperty they genetalty leave ufigua^ed. 'Diese 
things indicate that they possess sober 6eli6e> .... 
iTruth aiid virtue they hold alike ifi esteem. Hence 
they accord no special privileges to the old uitless they 
possess superior wisdom.” Megasthenes further states 
the Indians did ” not even use aliens as slaves, 
and hiuch less a countryman of their own,” that theflia 
were very rate among them, that their laws were ad-* 
toinistered from memory, and even that the Indians 
were ignorant of the art of writing. We have cohcltt* 
sive proofs that vtritirtg was known in India in the Ra- 
tionalistic Period, and tire statement of Megasthenes' 
only shews that writing was in very little use, either 
in schools Where boys received their learning and their 
religious lessons by rote, or even in Courts of Justice 
where laws, f.^., the Dharma Shtras were administered 
by learned Judges entirely from memory. 

The Dharma Shtras present us with a full acedunt of 
the way in which criminal and civil law was adminis- 
tered and judicial trials were held. 

" 5. Men of learning and pure descent, who Are 
aged, clever in reasoning, and careful in fulfilling their 
duties, shall be judges in law suits. 

•“ 6. In dUubtful cases, (they shall give their deci- 
sion) after having ascertained the truth by inference 
or deeds and the like means. 

“7. A person who is possessed of good qualities^ 
(may be called as a witness,) shall answer the questions 
put to him according to the truth on an auspicious day' 
in the morning, before a kindled hre, standing neai^ 
water, in the presence of the king, and with the consent 
of all, after having been exhorted by the Judge to be 
fair to both sides. 

” 8. If he is found out speaking an untruth, tlie 
king ahall punish hitn. 

'v • <9. Besides in -that case after death, hell. 

M iV.KO, If he speaks'dte truth, heaven, add the<uppr(»-> 
bMlon of an oreatbd-beifigs.” ^pa^amba, II, it, i>) 

txautsma say:i» . 
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have authority to speak, he, the king, shall give &e 
legal decision. 

“ 23. Reasoning is a means for arriving at the truth. 

" 24. Coming to a concltasion through that, he shall 
decide properly. 

“ 25. If the evidence is conflicting, he shall learn 
the truth from those who are well versed in the three- 
fold sacred lore, and give his decision, 

“ 26. For thus, blessings will attend him.” Gau- 
tatna, XI. 

The oath that was administered to a witness was of 
the most solemn character 

“ 32. Depose, O witness ! according to the truth ; ex- 
pecting thy answer thy ancestors hang in suspense ; 
in accordance with its truth or falsehood they will rise 
to heaven or fall into hell. 

“ 33 * Naked and shorn, tormented with hunger and 
thirst, and deprived of sight shall the man who gives 
false evidence go with a potsherd to beg food at the 
door of his enemy." Vasishtha, XVI. 

** 10. The merit which thou hast acquired in the 
interval between the night in which thou wert bom and 
that in which thou wilt die, — all that will go to the king 
if thou speakest an'untruth." Baudh&yana, I, 10, 19 . 

The literature of no nation contains more earnest in- 
junctions to speak the truth than the Dharma Sfltras. 
Gautama says that to give false evidence is a mortal sin, 
mahdpdtaka, which involves loss of caste, (XXI, lo), and 
" to speak the truth before the Judge is more important 
than all duties” (XIII, 31). Baudbiyana declares that 
the perjured man shall go -to hell, and also prescribes a 
penance for the sin (I, 10, 19, 15).* Megasthenes 
informs us that Hindus seldom went to law, that they 
made their pledges and deposits without witnesses, t^t 
they held truth in high esteem, and that a person who 
bore false witness in India, suffered the dreadfuK penalty 
of the mutilation of his extremities. By the unani- 
mous testimony of the Greek and Chinese writers 

* that he should live on hot scalding milk for twdvn days and 
'idghts, or diould offer oblationss reciting certain texts. 
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who travelled and lived in India, Hindns detested 
falsehood, and were truthful and honest as a nation. 
Writers therefore who have judged the nation not by 
the general spirit and tenor of their literature and 
laws but by a few solitary passages, and administrators, 
too, who have judged the people, not by their conduct 
and mutual transactions in towns and villages, but by 
the chicanery and falsehood witnessed in Law Courts, 
have unconsciously made themselves* liable to the 
serve punishment spoken of by Megasthenes, or at 
least to the milder penance prescribed by Baudh&yana I 



CHAPTER' IV. 

I.AWS. 

The caste-system ha4 been completely organized 
in the llationalistic Period, and threw an indelible stain 
on the criminal law of India. There was one law for 
the Brfihman, another for the Stldra ; the former was 
treated with undue leniency, the latter with excessive 
and cruel severity. If a Br&hman committed one of 
the four or five heinous crimes enumerated in the law 
books, if he slew a Br&hman, violated his guru’s 
bed, stole the gold of a Br&hman or drank spirituous 
liquor, the king branded him on the forehead with a 
heated iron and banished him from his realm. If a 
man of a lower caste slew a Br&hman, he was punished 
with death and the confiscation of his property. If 
such a man slew a man of equal or lower caste, other 
suitable punishments were meted out to him. A fine 
of a thousand cows was the punishment for slaying a 
Kshatriya, that of a hundred for killing a Vaisya, and 
that of ten cows only for slaying a Sddra 1 Baudh&y- 
ana, I, lo, i8 and ip. 

Adultery has always been looked upon in India not 
only as a criminal offence, but as an offence of a heinous 
nature ; but the punishment for this offence also was 
regulated by the caste of the offender. A man of the first 
three castes who committed adultery with a Sfidra woman 
was banished ; but a Sfidra who committed adultery 
with a woman of the first three castes suffered capital 
punishment. And an opinion is also quoted that for 
a Brfthman who once committed adultery with a mar- 
ried woman of equal class, the penance was one-fourth 
of that prescribed for an outcaste. A'pastamba, II, lo, 
27. 

The same iniquitous distinction pervades the rules 
for minor offences. The tongue of a Sddra who spoke 
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evil of a virtuous person belonging to one of the first 
three castes was to be cut out, and a Stldra who assumed 
an equal position with those castes was to be flogged. 
A'pastambat II, lo, 27. Similarly Gautama declares 
that a Sildra who reviled a twice-born man or assaulted 
him with blows should lose the limb with which he 
offended ; that if he listened to a recitation of the 
Veda, his ears should be stopped with molten lac or 
tin ; that if he recited the Veda, his tongue should be 
cut out ; and if he remembered Vedic texts, his body 
should be split in twain ! Gautama XII. It must not 
be supposed that these cruel laws against the Sfidras 
were ever enforced. On the contrary, the reader will 
easily perceive, the Br&hman composers of the Sdtras 
were anxious to emphasise the distinction between them* 
selves and the other castes, and especially SOdras, and 
have therefore represented the laws as ten times more 
iniquitous than they were, as actually administered by 
sensible kings and Kshatriya officers, or even by Br&h* 
man judges. 

A Kshatriya abusing a Br 4 hman pays 100 k&rshft* 
panas, and beating a Br&hman pays 200 k&rsh&panas. 
A Vaisya abusing a Br&hman pays 150 k&rsh&panas, 
and we suppose pays 300 for beating him. But a 
Bi&hman pays only 50 k&rsh&panas for abusing a 
Kshatriya, 25 for abusing a Vaisya, and for abusing a 
Sddra, — nothing I Gautama, XII, 8 to 13. 

Death or corporal punishment seems to have been 
the punishment for theft, at least in some cases ; and 
the thief is directed to appear before the king with 
flying hair, holding a club in his hand and proclaiming 
his deed. If the king pardons him and does not slay 
him or strike him, the guilt falls on the^king Gautama 
XII, 45. The prerogative of mercy was the king’s 
alone, but a guru, a priest, a learned householder or a 
prince, could intercede for an offender, except in the 
case of a capital offence. A'pastamba, II, 10, 27, 2a 

Vasishtha reserves the right of self-defence in the 
case of a person attacked by an A'tatAyin, and that 
term includes an incendiary, a poison«r, one ready to 

32 
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kill with weapon in his hand, a robber, a man who 
takes away another’s land, or abducts another’s wife. 
A man may slay an A'tat&yin who comes to slay, 
even if the latter “ knows the whole of the Veda, 
together with the Upanishads.” Vasishtha, III, 15 
to 18. 

Agriculture and trade were the means of (he 
people’s subsistence, and crimes relating to a cultiva- 
tor’s land or to an artisan’s trade were punished with 
the utmost severity. We have seen that defence of 
land was one of the cases in which the right of self- 
defence was allowed, and false evidence given about 
land was looked upon with the utmost detestation. By 
giving false evidence concerning small cattle, a witness 
commits the sin of killing ten men, by false evidence 
concerning cows, horses and men, he commits the sin 
of killing a hundred, a thousand, and ten thousand 
men respectively; but by false evidence concerning 
land, he commits the ^in of killing the whole human 
race. “ Hell is the punishment for a theft of land.” 
Gautama^ XIII, 14 to 17. Similarly with regard to arti- 
sans, Megasthenes informs us that he who caused an 
artisan to lose his eye or his hand was punished with 
death. 

A* severe penance is ordained for the man who at- 
tempts suicide, and the relations of a suicide are prohi- 
bited from performing fuueral rites for him. Vasishika, 
XXIII, 14, &c. 

Turning to civil law, we find a number of provisions 
which throw light on the system of agriculture in the 
Rationalistic Period. Lands were leased as in the 
present time, and, 

“ I. If a person who has taken a lease of land does 
not exert hlfnself, and hence the land bears no crop, 
he shall, if he be rich, be made to pay the value of 
the crop that ought to have been grown. 

*' 2. A servant in tillage who abandons his work 
shall be flogged. 

“ 3. The same punishment shall be awarded to a 
herdsman who leaves his work. 
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** 4. And the flock entrusted to him shall be taken 
away. 

“ 5. If cattle, leaving their stable, eat crops, the 
owner of the crops may make them lean (by impound- 
ing them) ; but shall not exceed. 

"6. If a herdsman who has taken cattle under 
his care, allows them to perish or loses them, he 
shall replace them to the owners. 

“ 7. If (the king’s forester) sees cattle that have 
been sent into the forest through negligence, he shall 
lead them back to tiie village and make them over to 
the owners.” A'pastamba, II, ii, 28. 

Again, Gautama says : — 

“19. If damage is done by cattle, the responsibility 
falls on the owner. 

** 20. But if the cattle were attended by a herds- 
man, it falls on the latter. 

“21. If the damage was done in an unenclosed 
field near the road, the responsibility falls on the 
herdsman and on the owner of the field.” Gautama, 
XII. 

As in the present day, unenclosed fields were used 
as common property for grazing cattle, and for ob- 
taining firewood. , 

“ He may take, as his own, grass for a cow, and fuel 
for his fire, as well as the flowers of creepers and trees 
and their fruit if they be unenclosed.” Gautama, XII, 28. 

Some equitable provisions are laid down by Vasish- 
tha about the right of way, and about the evidence 
necessary in disputes about immoveable property. 

“ 10. It is declared in the Smriti that there are three 
kinds of proof which give a title to property, viz., 
documents, witnesses and possession ; thereby an owner 
may recover property which formerly belonged to him. 

**ii. From fields through which there is a right of 
way, a space sufficient for the road must be set apart, 
Hkew^ a space for turning a cart. 

" 12. . Near new built houses and other things of 
the same description, there shall be a passage three 
feet broad. 
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13. In a dispute about a house or a field, reliance 
must be placed on the depositions of neighbours. 

“ 14. If the statements of the neighbours disagree, 
documents may be taken as proof. 

“ 15. If conflicting documents are produced, re- 
liance must be placed on the statements of aged in- 
habitants of the village or town, and on those of 
guilds and corporations of artizans or traders.” Va- 
sisktha, XVI. 

The law of acquiring property by usage is thus laid 
down : — 

“ 16. Now they quote also the following verse : 
‘ Property inherited from a father, a thing bought, a 
pledge, property given to a wife after marriage by her 
husband’s family, a gift, property obtained for perform- 
ing a sacrifice, the property of re-united co-parceners, 
and wages as the eighth.’ 

“ 17. Whatever belonging to these eight kinds of 
property has been enjoyed by another person for ten 
years continuously is lost to the owner, 

“ 18. They quote also a verse on the other side : * A 
pledge, a boundary, and the property, of minors, an 
(open) deposit, a sealed deposit, women, the property 
of a king, and the wealth of a Srotriya are not lost 
by being enjoyed by others.’ 

19. Property entirely given up by its owner goes 
to the king.” Vasishtka XVI. 

Gautama has similar rules 

*.* 37. The property of a person who is neither an 
idiot nor a minor, having been used by strangers before 
his eyes for ten years, belongs to him who uses it. 

” 38. But not if it is used by Srotriyas, ascetics or 
royal officials. 

“ 39. Animals, land and females are not lost to 
the owner by another’s possession.” Gautama XII. 

Women and females in the above extracts must mean 
female slaves. With regard to minors, widows, &c., 
there are provisions to the effect that the king shall 
administer their property and shall restore it in ^e case 
of a minor when he comes of age. Vasuktha, XVI, 8 ft'P* 
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We have seen that the practice of money-lending 
prevailed in India from the early Rig Veda times ; but it 
is in the Rationalistic Period that we find the rate of 
interest legally fixed. 

“ Hear the interest for a money-lender declared by 
the words of Vasishtha, five M&sh&s for twen^ {Kdr- 
■shApanas may be taken every month) ; thus the law is 
oot violated.” Vasishtha, \\, 51. 

Similarly Gautama declares (XII, 29) : — 

“ The legal interest for money lent is at the rate of 
five M&sh&s a month for twenty {K&rsh&panas')” 

The commentator Hara Datta reckons 20 mashas to 
the k&rshUpanas, so that the rate of interest comes to 
per cent, per month, or 15 percent, per annum. 
Krishna Pandita correctly states that this rate of in- 
terest applies to loans for which security is given. 
Manu specially mentions (VIII, 140) that this rate is 
prescribed by Vasishtha. Gautama says that after the 
principal has been doubled, interest ceases, and when 
the object pledged is an object used by the creditor, 
the money lent bears no interest at all (XII, 31 and 32). 

Other articles might be lent at a much higher per- 
centage of interest, apparently when no security was 
given. 

44. Gold may be lent, taking double its value on 
repayment, and grain trebling the original price. 

“45. The case of flavouring substances has been 
explained by the rule regarding grain. 

“ 46. As well as the case of flowers, roots and fruit. 

** 47. He may lend what is sold by weight taking 
eight times the original value on repayment.” 

Similarly Gautama says : — 

The interest on products of animals, on wool on 
the produce of a field, and on beasts of burden, shall 
not Increase more tlmn five-fold the value of the object 
lent Gautama, XII, 36. 

Thus apart from the loan of money on security, hrti- 
cles and products were lent apparently without secmity, 
ait an coonnous rate of interest. In the former case the 
interest was only 15 per cent, and the principal could 
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only be doubled ; in the latter case it could increase six 
or eight-fold. 

Gautama names no less than six difTerent forms of in- 
terest, viz., compound interest, periodical interest, stipu- 
lated interest, corporal intciest, daily interest and the use 
of a pledge. (XII, 34 & 35.) He lays down that the 
heirs shall pay the debts of a deceased person, but pro- 
vides that money due by a surety, a commercial debt, a 
fee due to the parents of the bride, immoral debts and fines 
shall not devolve on the sons of the debtor. (XII, 40 & 41.) 

And this brings us to the most important portion of 
the Civil Law, viz., the Law of Inheritance. 

To leave male issue was considered a religious duty 
by the ancient Hindus, and their extreme desire for 
male issue, and their fear also of having to suffer the 
torments of hell if no male issue was left behind, led 
to the custom of appointing childless widows and even 
unmarried daughters to raise issue which sounds strange 
in modern ears. Gautama, who is the earliest of the 
Shtrakiras, whose Dharma Shtras are extant, recognises 
both these customs which had been handed down from 
before the Rationalistic Period. 

“ 2. Let her (a wife) not violate her duty towards her 
husband. 

” 3. Let her restrain her tongue, eyes and action. 

'*4. A woman whose husband is dead, and who 
desires offspring, (may bear a son) to her brother-in- 
law. 

“ 5. Let her obtain the permission of her Gurus, 
and let her have intercourse during the propter season 
only. 

" 6. (On the failure of a brother-in-law she may ob- 
tain offspring) by a Sapinda, Sagotra, a Sam&napra- 
vara, or one who belongs to the same caste. 

** 7. Some declare she shall co-habit with nobody 
but a brother-in-law. 

** 8. She shall not bear more than two (sons). 

9. The child belongs to him who begot it. 

** 10. Except if an agreement to the contrary has 
bbsn >made.” Gwaama, XVlll. 
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Again, 

" i8. A father who has no (male) issue may appoint 
his daughter (to raise up a son for him), presenting 
burnt offerings to Agni and to Fraj&pati, and address* 
ing, ‘ for me be the offspring.* 

“ 19. Some declare that a daughter becomes an 
appointed daughter solely by the intention (of the 
father).” Gautama, XXVIII. 

We will make one more extract from Gautama which 
indicates the different kinds of sons who were con- 
sidered by him to be heirs, and those who were only 
members of the family. 

" 32. A legitimate son ULurasd), a son begotten on 
the wife (Ksheiraja), an adopted son (Datia), a son 
made (JKritrimd), a son born secretly {GAdhaja), and a 
son abandoned {Apaviddhd), inherit the estate. 

“ 33. The son of an unmarried damsel {KAntnct), the 
son of a pregnant bride {Sahodha), the son of a twice 
married woman {Patinarbhavd), the son of an appointed 
daughter (PutriMputrd), a son self-given {Svayamdattd), 
and a son bought {Krttd), belong to the family. 
XXVIII. 

Baudhdyana and Vasishtha lived long after Gautama, 
and their opinions varied from that of Gautama as 
well as from each other in some respects. 

“ 14. One must know a son begotten by the hus- 
band himself on a wedded wife of equal caste to be 
a legitimate son of the body, Aurasa.* * 

" 1$. The male child born of a daughter after an 
agreement has been made, is the son of an appointed 
daughter, Puirikdpuira.* * 

** 17. He who is begotten by another man on the 
wife of a deceased man, of a eunuch, oj: of one diseas- 
ed, after permission, is called the son begotten on a 
wife, Kshetraja. 

20. He is called an adopted son, Datta, who being 
given by his father and his mother, or by either of the 
two, is received in the place of a child. 

‘*21. He is called a son made, KrUrimn^ 
whom a roan himself makes his son. witk tkn 
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(adoptee’s) consent only, and who belongs to the 
same caste. 

“ 22. He is called a son born secretly, GAdhaja, who 
is secretly bom in the house, and whose origin is after- 
wards recognized. 

“23. He is called a son cast off, Apaviddha, who 
being cast off by his father and his mother, or by either, 
is received in the place of a child. 

*‘24. If anybody approaches an unmarried girl 
without the permission (of her father or guardian), the 
son bora by such a woman is called the son of an 
unmarried damsel (Kdntnd). 

“ 25. If one marries either knowingly or unknowingly 
a pregnant bride, the child which is born of her is call- 
ed a son taken with the bride, Sakodba, 

“26. He is called a son bought, Krtta^ who 
being purchased from his father and his mother, or 
from either of them, is received in the place of a child. 

" 27. He is called the son of a twice* married woman, 
Paunarbhava, who is born of a remarried female, f. 
of one who having left an impotent man, has taken a 
second husband, 

“28. He is called a self-given son, Svayamdatta^ 
who abandoned by his father and his mother, gives him- 
self to a stranger. 

“29. He who is begotten by a man of the first 
twice born caste, on a female of the Sfidra caste, is call- 
ed a Ntshdda. 

*‘30. (He who is begotten by the same parents 
through lust is called a Pdrasam. * * ” BatidMy- 
ana, II, 2, 3. 

Baudhiyana then quotes verses which declare that of 
the fourteen kinds of sons enumerated above, the first 
named seven, i. e., the Aurasa, the Putrik&putra, the 
Kshetraja, the Datta, the Kritrima, the Gfidhaja, and the 
Apaviddha, were entitled to share the inheritance. The 
next six, ie., the Xftnina, the Sahodha, the Krita, the 
Paunarbhava, the Svayamdatta, and the Nish 4 da, were 
considered members of the family. The P&rasava was 
not even considered a member of the family. 
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Vasishtha enumerates twelve kinds of sons like Gau< 
tama. 

“ 12. Twelve kinds of sons only are noticed by 
the ancients. 

“ 13. The first is begotten by the husband himself 
on his legally married wife (Aurasa.) 

" 14. The second is the son begotten on a wife (or 
widow) (^Kshetraja), duly authorised thereto on the 
failure of the first kind of sons. 

“15. The third is an appointed daughter (^Putrikd- 
putra% 

" 16. It is declared in the Veda ‘ a maiden who has no 
brothers comes back to the male ancestors (of her own 
family) ; returning site becomes thetr son', * 

“ 17. With reference to this, a verse (to be spoken 
by the father when appointing his daughter), ‘ I shall 
give thee a brotherlcss damsel, decked with orna> 
ments, the son whom she may bear, shall be my 
son.’ 

18. Ths fourth is the son of a remarried widow 
{Paunarbitavd). 

“ 19. She is called remarried, PunarbhA who leaving 
the husband of her youth, and having lived with others, 
re-enters his family. 

“ 20. And she is called remarried who leaving an 
impotent outcast or mad husband, or after the death of 
her husband takes anotlur lord,\ 

‘'21. The fifth is the son of an unmarried damsel 
(fCdntnci), 

“ 24. A male child secretly born in the house is the 
sixth (GAdhaJa). 


The enrions fact thitt Vasishtha here calls the appointed daughter a 
son may perhaps be explained by a custom which, though rarely prsMtised, 
still occurs in Kashmir, and by which a brotherless maiden is given a 
nta^ name, A historical instance of this kind is mentioned in the 
Rtja Tarangint, where it is stated that Kaly&nadevi, princess of Ganda 
and wife of king Jay&pida, was called by her &ther Kalyknamalla.”~ 
Dr. Biihler. 

t The oircnmstances which allowed the second marriage of a woman 
have been enumerated in thi« verse. They are insanity, impotency, 
lots of caste, or death of hA husband. The son of a woman thus maniad 
a second tim is allowed by Vasishtha to inherit 
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“ 25. They declare that these six are heirs and kins- 
men, preservers from a great danger. 

“ 26. Now among those sons who are not heirs but 
kinsmen, the first is he who is received with a pregnant 
bride {Sahodhd), 

“ 28. The second is the adopted son (Datta). 

“ 30. The son bought {Krita) is the third. 

“33. The fourth is the son self-given (^Svayam- 
datia). 

“ 36. The son cast off is the fifth (Ayaviddka). 

“ 38. They declare that the son of a woman of the 
SOdra caste (Nishdda) is the sixth.” * • • 
sishtha, XVII. 

The last named six kinds of sons cannot inherit 
according to Vasishtha, but he quotes a verse that they 
shall be allowed “ to take the heritage of him who has 
no heir belonging to the first mentioned six classes.” 

The rules of Gautama, Vasishtha and Baudh&yana 
may be thus shewn in parallel columns : — 

Gautama. Vasishtha. Baudhayana. 


r 1 . 

Aurasa. 

1. 

Aurasa. 

1. 

Aurasa. ^ 

1 *■ 

Kshetraja. 

2. 

Kshetraja. 

3. 

Putrikftputra 

Kinsmen | 3 . 

Datta. 

3- 

Putrik&putra 

3- 

Kshetraja. 

and heirs ^ 4. 

Kritrima. 

4- 

Paunarbhava. 

4* 

Datta. 

1 5- 

Gttdhaja. 

S 

Kdnina. 

5 - 

Kritrima. 

1 6 . 

Apaviddha. 

6 . 

Gddhaja. 

6 . 

Ghdhaja. 





7. 

Apaviddha. 

r 7 - 

Kdnlna. 

7. 

Sahodha. 

8 . 

Kdnina. 

Kinsmen | 8 . 

Sahodha. 

8 . 

Datta. 

9- 

Sahodha. 

not heirs ^ 9 . 

Paunarbhava 

9- 

Kitta. 

10. 

Krita. 

10. 

Putrik&putra. 

10. 

Svayamdatta. 

II. 

Paunarbhava. 

II. 

Svayamdatta. 

11. 

Apaviddha. 

12. 

Svayamdatta. 

. 13. 

Krita. 

12. 

Nishdda. 

13- 

Nishdda. 

Neither 






kinsmen * 

IS St 


>» u 

14. 

Pdraaava. 

nor heirs 







But a reaction appears to have set in early against 


the recognition of sons legitimate and illegitimate, — 
even to escape the torments of hell after death I A'pas- 
tamba, who lived a century or more after Baudbftyana, 
protests against the recognition of heirs and sons of 
various kinds, and explains away ancient customs by stat- 
ing that what had been allowed in ancient times could 
not be permitted among sinful men of the present time. 
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i: Sons begotten by a man who approaches in the 
proper season a woman of equal caste, who has not be- 
longed to another man, and who has been married legally, 
have a right to follow the occupations (of their castes). 

“ 2. And to inherit the estate. 

“ 8. Transgression of the law and violence are found 
among the ancients. 

“ 9. They committed no sin on account of the great- 
ness of their lustre. 

“ 10. A man of later times who, seeing their deeds, 
follows them, falls. 

" II. The gift (or acceptance of a child) and the 
right to sell (or buy) a child are not recognized.” 
A'pastamba, II, 6, 13. 

Elsewhere A'pastamba says ; 

'* 2. (A husband) shall not make over his (wife,) who 
occupies the position of a ‘ gentilis,’ to others than to 
his * gentiles ’ in order to cause children to be begot 
for himself. 

“ 3. For they declare that a bride is given to the 
family. 

" 4. That is (at present) forbidden on account of 
the weakness of men’s senses. 

“ 5. The hand of a ‘ gentilis ’ is considered in law 
to be that of a stranger, as well as that of any other 
person except the husband. 

6. If the marriage vow is transgressed, both hus- 
band and wife certainly go to hell. 

“ 7. The reward (in the next world) resulting from 
observing the restrictions of the law, is preferable to 
offspring obtained in this manner (by Niyoga).” Apas- 
tamba, II, 10, 27. 

Thus A'pastamba makes a clear sWeep not only of 
Niyc^a or appointment of a wife to raise issue, but also 
of the adoption or the buying of a son. It must not 
be supposed, however, that the ancient customs fell into 
disuse at once. On the contrary, we €nd these customs 
alluded to in Manu and other metrical codes compiled 
after the close of the Rationalistic Period, and adop- 
tion survives to this day. 
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There is the same dissimilarity of opinion in rdspect 
of the partition of property among brothers. The law 
of primogeniture never obtained in India, but so long 
as the joint family system remained in vog^e, the 
pioperty of the father was inherited by the eldest son, 
who supported the rest as a father. It ^vould seem, 
however, that to live in a joint family under the eldest 
brother was never the universal custom in India, and 
even Gautama, the earliest of the Shtrak&ras whose 
works are extant, considers a partition among brothers 
preferable, for “ in partition there is an increase of 
spiritual merit.” (XXVIII, 4.) 

According to Guatama the eldest son gets, as an 
additional share, a twentieth part of the estate, some 
animals and a carriage ; the middlemost son gets some 
poor animals, and the youngest get sheep, grain, uten- 
sils, a house, a cart, and some animals ; and then the 
remaining property is equally divided. Or he would 
allow the eldest two shares, and the remaining sons one 
share each ; or he would allow them each to take one 
kind of property by choice according to seniority ; or 
the special shares may be adjusted according to their 
mothers. (XXVI 1 1, 5 to 1 7.) 

Further on he says that the property of not reunited 
brothers, dying without issue, goes to the eldest brother ; 
that the property of a reunited co-parcener goes to the 
co-parcener ; that what a learned co-parcener has ac- 
quired by his own efforts he may withhold from his 
unlearned co-parceners, and that unlearned co-parceners 
should divide their acquisitions equally. (XXVllI, 27 
to 31.) 

And lastly, Gautama lays down that a Br4hman’s son 
by a Kshatriya wife, if the eldest, shares equally with a 
younger brother by a Br&hman wife, and the same rule 
holds good between the sons of a Kshatriya a Vai^a 
wife as between those of a Br&hman by a Kshatriya wife. 
The son by a Shdra wife, if righteous, receives a ^ pro* 
vision by maintenance, while even the son of a wife of 
equal caste does not inherit if he be living unrighteous- 
ly. (XXVIII, 35 to 40.) 
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Vasishtha allows the eldest brother to take a double 
share and a little of the kine and horses ; he allows the 
youngest to take the goats, sheep and house, while 
the middlemost gets utensils and furniture. And if a 
Brahman has sons by Brllhman, Kshatriya and Vaisya 
wives, the first gets three shares, the second two 
shares, and the third, i.e., the son by the Vaisya wife, 
gets one share. (XVII, 42 to 50.) 

Baudh&yana allows all the children to take equal 
shares, or the eldest son to take one-tenth in excess. 
Where there are sons born of wives of different castes, 
the sons will take four, three, two and one shares, ac- 
cording to the order of the castes. (II, 2, 3, 2 to 10). 

A'pastamba differs in this respect also from his pre- 
decessors and protests against unequal division of pro- 
perty. He quotes the opinion giving a preference to 
the eldest son, examines the texts on which the opinion 
is based, argues that the texts make a statement of 
facts and is not a rule, and therefore declares the pre- 
ference of the eldest son to be forbidden. All sons 
who are virtuous inherit, but he who spends money un- 
righteously shall be disinherited, though he be the eldest 
son. (II, 6, 14, 1 to 15.) 

The separate property, viz., the nuptial presents and 
ornaments of a wife, were inherited by her daughters 
{Gautama, XXVIII, 24; Vasishtha, XVII, 46; Bau- 
dhdyana, II, 2, 3, 43.) A'pastamba says that on the 
failure of sons, the daughter may inherit (II, 6, 14, 4.) 

Our account of the system of laws of the Rationalis- 
tic Period has been long, but our readers will not pro- 
bably regret it. For the l^al system, as well as the 
philosophy of this period, shews unmistakeably the 
vast distance of time between this and the Epic Age, 
and shews the culture, the training, and the practical 
method of dealing with intricate subjects which had 
been achieved during centuries of civilization. Every- 
thing that was confused during the Epic Period was 
brought to order and subjected to a severe method of 
reasoning ; ever3rthing that was discursive was condens- 
ed ; everything that was vague and uncertain was 
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dealt with in a practical manner. The same religious 
acts, Srauta and Grihya, were still performed, but the 
elaborate and endless discussions of the Brkhmanas 
had disappeared, and religious rites were performed 
under strict and carefully condensed rules. Criminal 
offences and civil cases were no longer dealt with accord* 
ing to the vague and varying opinions and feelings of 
learned men and priests, those opinions were arranged, 
condensed and codified into bodies of laws which learn* 
ed men were called upon to administer. The caste 
system itself, which was still pliable in the Epic Period, 
was unfortunately made more rigid, more in accordance 
with the inviolable codified rules of the Rationalistic 
Period ; and the whole social system of the Hindus un- 
derwent a similar rigid treatment. And lastly, the 
bold but vague speculations of the Upanishads were 
matured into closely-reasoned systems of philosophy ; 
and grammar, and geometry, and other branches of 
learning received the same scientific treatment. 



CHAPTER V. 

CASTE. 

But the gain was not all on one side nor the loss on 
the other. Social manners, as we have stated, under- 
went the same rigid system of arrangement which 
pervades the literature and learning of the Ration- 
alistic Period. The system of caste was still a pliable 
institution in the Epic Period ; but the rules of caste 
were made more rigid and inflexible in the Rationalistic 
Period, no doubt in order to bring society into better 
order, and to secure immediate gain, but to the detri- 
ment of future progress. Sages and legislators are 
excellent judges of the laws and institutions which 
are most conducive to progress in their own times ; 
but no laws and institutions can be made permanent 
and immutable without interfering with the natural 
progress of a society capable of advancement in 
successive ages. Rigid and inflexible social rules, 
therefore, which are further hallowed by the sanction 
of religion, serve only to hamper and restrain a nation 
in its onward march in civilization. But the grave 
error, the national misfortune, should in justice be 
attributed not to those wise men who framed rules for 
their own guidance under the conditions of ancient 
society, but to_ those who, from want of religious 
energy and political life, have failed to modify the 
rules in accordance with the requirements of modem 
society. Nor would it be philosophical to blame the 
modern priestly caste for upholding its privileges and 
maintaining caste inequality. Priestly supremacy is 
inevitable when the people are superstitious, just as 
kingly despotism is inevitable when the people are 
politically lifeless. Nations are themselves to a great 
extent responsible for their fate ; and the people of 
modern India are slowly awaking to the conviction that 
it rests with themselves to cast asunder the broken 
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Hnks of an ancient chain, and to rise to the dignity of 
free men and a united nation. 

We have seen that in the Epic iA^e an inviolable 
line had not yet been drawn between members of 
different castes. According to one remarkable passage 
in the Aitariya Brflhmana, the descendants of a member 
of one caste might enter another by following the 
profession of the latter ; while, according to another 
equally remarkable passage in the Satapatha Br&hmana, 
a Br&hman was a BrcLhman by knowledge of religion 
and not by birth. Numerous instances have also been 
cited to shew that men of low birth actually entered 
the priestly caste by their knowledge and virtues ; that 
the priestly caste did not acquire a monopoly of 
religious learning ; that they often came as humble 
pupils to Kshatriya kings to acquire religious know- 
ledge. 

We lose sight of all this, or nearly all this, in the 
Rationalistic Period. The rules of caste became more 
rigid, and it was impossible for the members of a lower 
caste to enter within the pale of priesthood. A 
Kshatriya or a Vaisya might be a Br&hman in succeeding 
births, but neither he nor his descendants cdMld ever 
enter the priestly caste. We should remember, how- 
ever, that a great body of Hindus broke away altogether 
in this period from the caste rules and followed the 
leadership of Gautama Buddha. And this fact in 
itself explains to some extent the greater care and 
rigidity with which those who remained within the 
orthodox pale were guarded and chained. 

While the caste rules were made more rigid ai^ 
inviolable in the Rationalistic Period, the real origin 
of the system was forgotten. We have seen that in 
the Epic Period the priests and warriors formed castes 
of their own; that the mass of the Aryan people 
remained Vaisyas ; while thb Hinduized non-Aryans 
were the Sddras. New tribes of aborigines, as th^ 
entered the Hindu community, still followed their 
ancestral professions and formed different castes at 
the lowest end of the ladder ; and we have found the 
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names of some of these non-Aryan tiiG)6s or castes 
in the White Yajur Veda. / 

This intelligible* and historical origin of the caste- 
system was entirely lost sight of or ignored in the 
Rationalistic Period, and a theory was sought for and 
obtained which made each caste, distinct from the rest 
by its very origin and inherent formation 1 The strange 
fiction was then conceived, that the different castes 
were created by a sort of permutation and combination 
among the men and women of the few parent castes I 
A child of twelve would hardly accept it as true, if 
he was told, that the medical profession of Modern 
Europe for instance, has sprung from a valiant knight 
of the Middle Ages who once took a fancy to a 
barber’s pretty maiden ; or that modern novelists are 
descended from a monkish scribe who once upon a time 
left the convent, fascinated by the merry glances of a 
Troubadour’s daughter ! Strange, ridiculous, childish 
as such a theory is, it has been scrupulously adhered 
to in India by Manu and all the later legal writers, 
and obtains credence to the present day I 

Vasishtha says : — 

“ I. They declare that the offspring of a Sfidra and 
of a female of the Brahman caste, becomes a 
Chand&la. 

*' 2. That of a SQdra and of a female of the Eshatriya 
caste, a Vaina. 

“ 3. That of a Silldra and of a female of the Vaisya 
caste, an AntyAvasAyin. 

4. They declare that the son begotten by a Vaisya 
on a female of the Br&hman caste becomes a Rimaka. 

** 5* begotten by the same on a female of 

the Kshatriya caste, a Paulkasa. ' 

“ 6. They declare that the son begotten by a Kiha- 
triya on a female of the Br&hman caste becomes a 
Shta. 

**8. Children begotten by Br&hmans, Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas on females of the next lower, second 
lower and third lower castes become respectively 
Aiqbashthas, Ugras and Nisb&das. 
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"g. The son of a Br&hman and of a SAdra woman 
Is a P&rasava." VasisAtka, XVII L 

Baudh&yana is somewhat different^i 

“ 6. Sons begotten on wives of equal or of tht next 
tower castes are called of equal caste. 

"7. Those born of* wives of the second or third 
lower castes become Ambashthas, Ugras and 
Nishadas. 

“8. Of females wedded in the inverse order of 
the castes are born A'yogavas, Migadhas, Vainas, 
Xshattris, Paulkasas, Kukkutakas, Vaidehakas and 
Chandalas." BudhAyana, I, 9, 16. 

Again,— 

3. A Brahman begets on a female of the Kshatriya 
caste a Brahman, on a female of the Vaisya caste an 
Ambashtha, on a female of the Shdra caste a Nishada. 

** 4. According to some, a Parasava. 

5. A Kshatriya begets on a female of the Vaisya 
caste a Kshatriya, on a female of the Shdra caste 
an Ugra. 

‘*6. A Vaisya begets on a female of the Sildra 
caste a Rathakara. 

“ J. A Sadra begets on a female of the Vaisya 
caste a Magadha, on a female of the Kshatriya caste 
a Kshattri, but on a female of the Brahman caste a 
Chandaia. 

8. A Vaisya begets on a female of the Kshatriya 
caste an A'yogava, on a female of the Brahman caste 
a Sata.” 

And so a Svapaka has an Ugra father and a Kshattri 
mother ; a Vaina has a Vaidehaka father and an 
Ambashtha mother ; a Paulkasa has a Nishada father 
and a Shdra mother \ a Kukkutaka has a Sddra father 
and a Nishada mother ; and “ the wise declare those 
sprung by an intermixture of the castes to be Vratyas." 
BaudhAyana, I, 9, 17. 

But the wise are surely mistaken, for the Vratyas 
were Aryans like the best born Aryan Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, but did not practise Brahmanical cere- 
inouies, as stated in Book II, Chapter yill. 
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Gautama’s enumeration is comprehensive as well as 
tirief, and we will therefore extract it. 

“ 16, Childrei^born in the regular order of the wives 
of the next, second or third lower castes become 5 avar> 
nas, f. e., of equal castet Ambashthas, Ugras, Nish&das, 
Daushyantas, and F&rasavas. 

**17. Children born in the inverted order (of wives 
of higher castes) become Sdtas, MAgadhas, A'yogavas, 
Kshattris, Vaidehakas, or Chand&las. 

18. Some declare that a woman of the Brfihman 
caste has borne successively to husbands of the four 
castes sons who are BrAhmans, Siltas, MAgadhas or 
Chand&las ; 

“ 19. And that a woman of the Kshatriya caste 
has borne to the same MurdhAvasiktas, Ksbatriyas, 
Dhivaras, Paulkasas. 

“ 20. Further, a woman of the Vaisya caste has 
borne to the same Bhrigyakanthas, MAhishyas, Vaisyas 
and Vaidehas. 

“ 21. And a woman of the Shdra caste to the same 
PArasavas, Yavanas, Karanas and Sddras.” Gautama, IV. 

Here we have an authoritative statement which may 
well stagger the most faithful believer ! M&gadha$ 
and Vaidehas, who were different races. Chandilas 
and Paulkasas, who were undoubtedly non -Aryan tribes, 
and even Yavanas, who were Bactrian Greeks and 
foreigners, were all treated by the same general and rigid 
law which recognized no exception — and were all de- 
clared to be descended directly or indirectly from the 
parent castes 1 And as the Hindus came to know other 
foreign nations later on, the elastic theory was stretched, 
and Manu derived from the Scythians, the Persians and 
the Chinese from the same Hindu parent castes 1 

It is remarkabli^ however, that the castes or racesnamed 
above, of whom such a strange origin has been expound- 
ed, are nearly all aboriginal tribes or forei^ers, or Ary- 
Ins who had incurred odium by their partiality for scep- 
ticism and Buddhism. We do not find names of re- 
spectable profession-castes, answering to the K&yasthas, 
t^ Vaidyas, or even the goldsmiths, &e blacksmiths, the 
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potters, the weavers, and other artizans of Modern India. 
How were these professions classed in Ancient India, 
if they were not classed as separate castes ? The reply 
is plain, that the great and yet undivided Vaisya caste 
of the Rationalistic Period still embraced all those 
different professions which in modern times have been 
divided and disunited into castes.* The Aryan Vai- 
syas followed different trades and professions in An- 
cient India, without forming separate castes ; they were 
scribes and physicians, goldsmiths and blacksmiths, 
potters and weavers, while still belonging to the same 
common Vaisya caste. Thus the great body of the 
Aryan population was still united, and was still en- 
titled to religious knowledge and learning, and the 
worst features of the modern caste system had not 
therefore yet manifested themselves in the Rationalistic 
Age. 

The study of the Veda, the performance of sacrifices, 
and the gift of alms are prescribed for all twice born 
men, i. e., for Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. The 
special and additional occupations of a Brihman are 
the performance of sacrifice for others, and the receiv- 
ing of alms, and agriculture and trade were also allow- 
ed to him provided he did not work himself. {Gautama, 
X, 5.) The abuses begotten of the privileges of caste 
had already commenced as early as the Rationalistic 
Period, and BrAhmanas, relieved of manual labour, had 
already commenced to feed on the resources of the 


* One instance will suffice. The Yaidyas or physician caste of Bengal 
were unknown in the Rationalistic Period, but later tradition has applied 
to them the same fiction that was developed in the Rationalistic Period, and 
the Vaidyas are said to have descended from the union of men and women 
of different castes. And yet common sense would suggest that they are the 
descendants of a section of the Aryan people,— the Vaisyas,— who specially 
applied themselves to one particular science bs soon as the science was 
sufficiently developed to call for special application, and thus in course 
of time formed a hereditaiy caste. This view receives a curious confer- 
matioQ from the name whiim the Bengal Vaidyas still bear. All Vaidyas 
are Guptas (Sena Gupta, Disa Gupta, &c.) Now there are passages 
in the Sfitra literature which clearly lay down that all Brihmans are 
Sarmans, all Kshatriyas are Barmans, and a// Vaisyas art Gupiosa We 
will quote such a passage further on in Chapter VllI of this Book, 
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industrious classes, without acquiring that learning 
which would alone justify their exemption from labour. 
Vasishtha felt the abuse and the injustice keenly, and 
protested against idlers being supported and fed, in 
language which could only be indited when Hinduism 
was still a living nation’s religion. 

“I. (Br&hmans) who neither study nor teach the 
Veda nor keep sacred fires become equal to Siidras. 

“4. The king shall punish that village where 
Br&hmans, unobservant of their sacred duties and 
ignorant of the Veda, subsist by begging, yor it feeds 
robbers^ 

“ 6. The sin that dunces, perplexed by ignorance, and 
unacquainted with the sacred law, declare to be duty, 
shall fall, increased a hundred fold, on those who pro- 
pound it. 

“ I I. An elephant made of wood, an antelope made 
of leather, and a Br&hman ignorant of the Veda, 
those three have nothing but the name of their kind. 

“ 12. Those kingdoms where ignorant men eat the 
food of the learned will be visited by drought ; or some 
other great evil will befall them. ” Vasishtha, III. 

Vasishtha could scarcely have foreseen how terribly 
his wise prophesy was to be fulfilled in time. 

The additional occupations of the Kshatriya were 
governing and fighting and making conquests, to learn 
the management of chariots and the use of the bow, 
and to stand firm in battle and not to turn back. 
{Gautama, ^,15 and 16.) The special occupations of 
Vaisyas were trade, agriculture, tending cattle, lending 
money and labour for gain, {Gautama, X, 4g.J Sfidraa 
were to serve the other three castes, but were also 
allowed to labour for gain (Gautama X, 42) ; and there 
can be no douHt they traded and earned money by 
independent work to a large extent in the Rationalistic 
Period as in all succeeding periods. Religious know*' 
ledge was however forbidden to Sfidras. 

** To see ourselves as others see us ” is always a gun, 
and hence although our account of the caste system 
derived from our ancient Stftras has been long, we will 
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pow examine how that system was regarded by 
foreigners. It is quite evident that the seven castes 
spoken of by Megasthenes are virtually the four castes 
spoken of above. His philosophers and councillors were 
the Br&hmans, those who engaged themselves in re- 
ligious study, and those who took employment under 
t^ State respectively. His husbandmen, shepherds 
and artizans were the Vaisyas and Shdras who engaged 
themselves in cultivation, in pasture and in manufac- 
ture. And his soldiers were the Kshatriyas ; while his 
overseers were only special servants, spies of the 
king. 

M^asthenes further sub-divides the philosophers into 
Brflhmans or house-holders, and Sr&mans or ascetics. 
Of the former he says that ” the children are under the 
care of one person after another, and as they advance 
in age, each succeeding master is more accomplished 
than his predecessor. The philosoi^ers have their 
abode in a grove in front of the city within a moderate 
«zed enclosure. They live in a simple style, and lie 
on beds of rushes or (deer) skins. They abstain from 
animal food and sensual pleasures, and spend their time 
listening to religious disccwrse and in imparting their 
knowledge to such as will listen to them. . . . After living 
in this manner for seven and thirty years each individual 
retires to his own property, where he lives for the rest 
of his days in ease and^ security. They then array 
themselves in fine muslin, and wear a few trinkets «of 
gold in their fingers and in their ears. 'Aiey eat flesh, 
but not that of animals employed in labour. They 
abstain from hot and highly seasoned food. They 
many as -many wives as they please, with a view to 
have numerous childten, for by having many wives, 
greater advantages are enjoyed, and dkice they have no 
slaves, they have more need to have children around 
them to attend to their wants.” 

Of the Sr^mans or ascetics, Megasthenes tells us 
that they live in the wood, where they subsist on 
leaves of trees and wild fruits and wear garments made 
lirom the bark of trees They communicate witb 
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the kings, who consult them by messengers, regarding 
the causes of things, and who through them worship 
and supplicate the deity." Of those who practised 
medicines, Megasthenes writes : “ by their knowledge of 
pharmacy they can make marriages fruitful, and deMr* 
mine the sex of the offspring. They effect cures 
rather by regulating diet than by the use of medi- 
cines. The remedies most esteemed are ointments 
and plasters." We learn from this account, as we learn 
from other sources, that sects of ascetics subsisting 
on roots and wild fruits, lived in Ancient India and 
bore the name of Sr&mans before and after the time Of 
Gautama Buddha. And when that great reformer 
preached a holy life and retirement from the world, as 
the essence of his religion, his followers, who retired from 
the world, were called SAkyaputriya SrAmans, Or 
ascetics who followed the SAkya, — to distinguish them 
from other sects of ascetics. 

Elsewhere Megasthenes says of the*Philosopher-ca3te 
that they, “Being exempted from all public duties, 
are neither the masters nor the servants of others. 
They are, however, engaged by private persons to 
offer the sacrifices due in life-time, and to celebrate 

the obsequies of the dead They forewarn 

assembled multitudes about droughts and wet weather, 
and also about propitious winds and diseases." We 
have thus a brief but intelligent sketch from (be hand 
of an impartial foreigner of the life which the BrAhmans 
lived in the Rationalistic Period. They gave religious 
instruction to the young, they presided at sacrifices 
and funeral ceremonies, they advised villagers and 
qiltivators about weather and harvests, and they also 
{described simple medicines for various diseases. Kings 
looked up to |hem for advice in emergencies, and the 
class of Br&hmans whom Megasthenes considers 
a separate caste and calls councillors, also advised the 
king in state affairs, were entrusted with the treasury,' 
and were the judges in civil and criminal cases. The 
educated classes looked up to the BrAhmans for priestly 
advice and assistance at large sacrifices, while the 
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humble cultivators consulted the wise men about the 
prospects of the year. With the gradual decline of the 
nation the caste so universally honored gradually came 
to abuse its privileges, and tried to strengthen by super- 
stition that pre-eminence which was first acquired by 
sanctity and knowledge. 

Of the military class, or the Kshatriya caste, Megas- 
thenes gives a very brief sketch. The soldiers were 
organized and equipped for war, but in times of peace 
gave themselves up to idleness and amusements. 

“ The entire force, men-at-arms, war-horses, war-ele- 
phants, and all are maintained at the king’s expense.” 
It was the duty of the overseers to inquire into all 
that went on in India and report them to the king. 

Of the husbandmen, shepherds and artizans, who 
obviously were the Vaisya and Si^dra castes, Megas- 
thenes gives us a more interesting and life-like 
sketch. Being exempted from fighting and other 
public services, the husbandmen “devote the whole 
of their time to tillage ; nor would an enemy, coming 
upon a husbandman at work on his land, do him any 
harm, for men of this class, being regarded as public 
benefactors, are protected from all injury. The land 
thus remaining unravaged, and producing heavy crops, 
supplies the inhabitants with all that is requisite to 

make life very enjoyable. They pay a land 

tribute to the king, because all India is the property of 
the Crown, and no private person is permitted to own 
land. Besides the land tribute, they pay into the royal 
treasury a fourth part of the produce of the soil.”* 

“The shepherds neither settle in towns nor in villages 
but live in tents.f By hunting and trapping they 
clear the country of noxious birds and wild beasts. Of 
the artizans some are armourers, while others make 


* Meguthencs must have made a mistake here, or is describing the 
exceptionallj rigorous land tax imposed by Chandragnpta. The land 
tax in India was one-sixth the produce, and there was no separate tribute 
be3rond this. 

t This description must refer to some tribes of aborigines who were 
scsroely yet completely Hindnised,' 
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the implements which husbandmen and others find 
useful in their different callings. This class is not only 
exempted from paying taxes, but even receives main- 
tenance from the royal exchequer.” 


35 



CHAPTER VI. 

AGRICULTURE AND ARTS. 

We learn from the Greek writers what we already 
know from the ancient literature of India, that the 
time-honored dhuti and chaddar (which latter served 
as a pagri also) formed the national dress in Ancient 
India. Arrian quotes a passage from Nearchus, and 
says that the Indians " wear an under-garment of 
cotton which reaches below the knee half way down to 
the ankles, and also an upper garment which they throw 
partly over their shoulders and partly twist in folds 
round their head. • * They wear shoes made of white 
leather, and these are elaborately trimmed, while the 
soles are variegated, and made of great thickness.” 
And the great mass of the people of India live upon 
grain and are tillers of the soil, but wc must except the 
hillmen who eat the flesh of beasts of chase.” 

Our faithful guide Megasthenes also gives us an 
account of cultivation in Ancient India which, on the 
whole, corresponds with the system of cultivation at 
the present time, except that Megasthenes speaks of 
a double rainfall In the year, considering the winter 
showers as a regular rainfall. He speaks of ” many 
vast plains of great fertility, more or less beautiful, 
but all alike intersected by a multitude of rivers. The 
greater part of the soil, moreover, is under irrigation, 
and consequently bears two crops in the course of 
the year. It teems at the same time with animals 
of all sorts, beasts of the field and fowls of the air, 
of all different degrees of strength and size. It is 
prolific, besides, in elephants, which are of monstrous 

bulk In addition to cereals, there grows through* 

out India much millet, which is kept well watered 
by the profusion of river streams, and much pulse of 
different sorts, and rice also, and what is called boS” 
parum, as well as many other plant useful for food. 
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of which most grow spontaneously. The soil yields, 
moreover, not a few other edible products fit for the 
subsistence of animals about which it would be tedious 
to write. It is accordingly affirmed that famine has 
never vistted India, and that tJure has never been a 
general scarcity in the supply of nourishing food. For 
since there is a double rainfall in the course of each 
year, — one in the winter season when the sowing of 
wheat takes place as in other countries' and the second 
at the time of the summer solstice, which is the proper 
season for sowing rice and bosporum, as well as sesamum 
and millet, — the inhabitants of India almost always 
gather in two harvests annually ; and even should one 
of the sowings prove more or less abortive, they are 
always sure of the other crop. The fruits, moreover, of 
spontaneous growth, and the esculent roots which grow 
in marshy places and are of varied sweetness, afford 
abundant sustenance for man. . . . But, further, there 
are usages observed by the Indians which contribute 
to prevent the occurrence of famine among them ; for 
whereas among other nations, it is usual, in the contest 
of war, to ravage the soil, and thus to reduce it to an 
uncultivated waste, among the Indians, on the contrary, 
by whom husbandmen are regarded as a class that is 
sacred and inviolable, the tillers of the soil, even when 
battle is raging in their neighbourhood, are undisturbed 
by any sense of danger, for the combatants on either 
side in waging the conflict, make carnage of each 
other, but allow those engaged in husbandry to remain 
quite unmolested. Besides, they neither ravage an ene- 
my’s land with fire, nor cut down its trees." 

It is impossible for a Hindu in the modern day to 
read without a feeling of pride this impartial testimony 
of an intelligent and observant foreigner regarding the 
prosperous condition of India as administered by 
Hindus over two thousand years ago. An industrious 
and intelligent peasantry peopled their fair villages and 
cultiy^ated and irrigated, carefully and laboriously, the 
endless expanse of fertile fields, while the artisans 
carried the various manufactures and arts of pt^e to 
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a high state of excellence. It is impossible to suppose 
that these results were achieved witlrout a careful and 
watchful system of administration, without a fair degree 
of security of life and property, and without the help of 
laws which were on the whole just and fair, although 
stained by invidious distinctions based on caste. And 
even when kings fell out among themselves, and riotous 
Kshatriya chiefs were engaged in their frequent wars, a 
humane custom, unknown elsewhere in the ancient 
world, mitigated the horrors of war, and saved the 
peaceful villagers and industrious cultivators from dis* 
turbance and danger. 

The excellent manufactures of India were- known 
to the ttaders of Phoenicia and in the markets of Alex- 
andria long before the Christian era. Megasthenes 
naively says that the Indians were “well skilled in the 
arts, as might be expected of men who inhale a pure 
air and drink the very finest water." The soil, too, 
has “ under ground numerous veins of all sorts of 
metals, for it contains much gold and silver, and 
copper and iron in no small quantity, and even tin and 
other metals, which are employed in making articles of 
use and ornament, as well as the implements and 
accoutrements of war.” 

We have elsewhere given an account of town archi- 
tecture, and have only to add that the oldest sfaw 
buildings, the ruins of which still exist in India, belong 
to the Rationalistic Period. Such, for instance, are the 
Baithak of Jardsand/ta, and the walls of old Rdj agriha 
in Behar, which General Cunningham assigns to a 
period anterior to the 5th century before Christ ; and 
such also are many of the Buddhist caves like those 
of Khandagiri and Udayagiri in Orissa whidi are anteri- 
or to the time of Alexander. We have also spoken 
of the arms and accoutrements of war in a previous 
section. But the most remarkable progress was made 
in finery and ornament such as Hindus have always 
been fond of. Megasthenes says that “ in contrast to 
the general simplicity of their style, they love finery 
and ornament. Their robes are worked in gold and 
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ornamented with precious stones, and they wear also 
flowered garments made of the finest muslin. Attend- 
ants walking behind hold up umbrellas over them ; 
for they have a high regard for beauty, and avail them- 
selves of every device to improve their looks.” 

Va.«ishtha in his chapter on Purification speaks of 
objects of gold, silver and copper, of stones and gems, 
and conch shells and pearl shells like gems, as well as 
of things made of bone, wood, leather, cloth, &c. (Ill, 
49 to 63). More striking, however. Is a passage in which 
Strabo describes a gorgeous procession such as Megas- 
thenes must have seen paraded in the streets of PStali- 
putra. 

“ In processions at their festivals, many elephants 
are in the train, adorned with gold and silver ; numer- 
ous carriages drawn by four horses, by several pairs 
of oxen ; then follows a body of attendants in full 
dress bearing vessels of gold, large basins and 
goblets, an orguia in breadth, tables, chairs of state, 
drinking cups and iavers of Indian copper, most of 
which are set with precious stones, as emeralds, beryls, 
and Indian carbuncles ; garments embroidered and 
interwoven with gold ; wild beasts, as buffaloes, pan- 
thers, tame lions, and a multitude of birds of variegat- 
ed plumage and of fine song." Bohn's Translation^ of 
Straho, III p, 117. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SOCIAL LIFE: THE POSITION OF WOMEN. 

** A FATHER who has committed a crime, causing loss 
of caste, must be cast off. But a mother does not become 
an outcast for her son. 

“ Now they quote also (the following verses) : ‘ The 
teacher (A'ch&rya) is ten times more venerable than a 
sub-teacher (Upadhy 4 ya),* the father a hundred times 
more than the teacher, and the mother a thousand times 
more than the father'' Vasishtha, XIII, 47 &48. 

Such is the respect for a mother which the ancient 
religion of the Hindus enjoins, and every true Hindu 
cherishes and follows that maxim faithfully. 

We saw in our account of the Epic Period that 
ladies sometimes devoted themselves to the pursuit 
of philosophy, that G^rg! Vachaknav! distinguished 
herself among the learned men iu the court of Janaka, 
and that Maitreyi learnt the secrets of the Upanishads 
from her husband Y&jnavalkya, the priest of Janaka. 
Megasthenes is a witness to the fact that sacred learn- 
ing and philosophy were not forbidden in the Rational- 
istic Period to such ladies as desired to devote them- 
selves to such studies. 

Polygamy was allowed in India, but was, as we have 
remarked before, probably confined to the wealthier 
classes. The religion of India did not encourage that 
unwholesome institution, but only permitted it to ensure 
male issue. A'pastamba distinctly declares — 

“ 12. If he has a wife who is willing and able to 
perform her share of the religious duties, and, who 
bears sons, he shcdl not take a second. 

* Elsewhere Vasishtha defines an A'chftrya and an UpfidhyAya. He 
'who initiates a pupil and teaches him the whole Veda is culed A^bAtva : 
but he who teaches a portion of the Veda only, or the VedAneas, is called 
the UpAdhyAya— III, 21 to 23. 
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" 13. If a wife is deficient in one of these two qaa- 
lities, he shall take another, but before he kindles the 
fires (of the Agnihotra).” II, 5. ii. 

Insanity, .impotency, loss of caste or death of a 
husband were the circumstances ( VasisktAa, XVII, so), 
which justified a woman to marry again. The circum- 
stances which justified a husband to abandon bis wife 
are mentioned in an ancient and well-known passage 
which is quoted in BaudhAyana, and which we find in 
Manu. 

“ Let him abandon a barren wife in the tenth year, 
one who bears daughters only in the twelfth, one 
whose children all die in the fifteenth, but her who 
is quarrelsome without delay.*' BaudhAyana, II, 2, 4, 6. 
Leaving out the last clause, which was never seriously 
intended to be followed, it will be observed that it 
was only the desire for male issue among the ancient 
Hindus which was the origin of this unjust law of aban- 
donment of a wife. The abandonment probably only 
meant that the husband took another wife, but still 
maintained his first wife, as a member of the family, 
and this is the practice which is still sometimes ob- 
served. To send a virtuous wife adrift ‘ in the world, 
because she is incapable of bearing male issue, is a prac- 
tice unknown in India, and would bring disgrace and 
dishonour on the family. To unjustly forsake a wife with- 
out an adequate reason was looked upon with horror in 
the Sfitra days, and a penance was prescribed for the sin 
which young India may remember with advantage. 
“He who has unjustly forsaken his wife shall put on an 
ass’s skin, with the hair turned outside, and beg in seven 
houses, saying ‘give alms to him who forsook his 
wife. ’ That shall be bis livelihood .for six months. 
A'pastamba, I, 10, 28, 19. ” 

It is in the Sfitras that we first find mention of the 
difiei^nt forms of marriage with which we are familiar 
from the codes of Manu, Vishnu, &c. Vasishtha men- 
tions only six forms, viz. : — 

Br&hma marriage f the father pours out a libation of 
water and gives his daughter to a suitor, a student. 
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Daiva marriage ; the father decks his daughter with 
ornaments and gives her to an officiating priest, when 
sacrifice is being performed. 

A'rska marriage ; the father gives his daughter for a 
cow or a bull. 

GAndharva marriage ; when a lover takes a loving 
damsel. 

KshAtm (or RAkshasdj marriage ; when a bridegroom 
forcibly takes a damsel, destroying her relatives by 
strength of arms. 

MAnutha ^or A'surd) marriage ; when a suitor pur- 
chases a damsel from htr father. 

A'pastamba, too, recognizes only these six forms of 
marriage, but calls the Ksh&tra marriage by the name 
Rhkshasa and the M&nusha marriage by the name A'sura. 
A'pastamba further mentions the first three forms only, 
vis., the Brfihm^^ the Daiva and the A'rsha, as praise- 
worthy. 

Gautama and Baudh&yana prescribe, however, eight 
forms of marriage, adding to the above six forms 
one rite, Pr&j&patya, which was considered praise- 
worthy, and another form PatsAcka which was sin- 
Ail. Zn the Fr^ftpatya form the father simply gave 
away his daughter to the suitor, saying, Fulfil ye 
the law conjointly. ” The Fais&cha form was simply 
a form of rape, when a man embraced a woman de- 
prived of consciousness. We must remember that 
Gautama and Baudh&yana are> older authorities than 
Vasishtha and A'pastamba, and the inference therefore 
is that two of the okl forms were omitted by the 
later authorities, because they scarcely considered 
those forms to be marriage rites. 

Marriages among kinsfolk were rigorously pro- 
hibited in the Rationalistic Period. Vasishtha prohibits 
marriage between a man and a woman of jffie same 
Gatra or Pramra, or who are rdated within f<^r 
degrees on the motor’s side, or within six degrees on 
the father's side. (VIII, i and 2.) A'pastamba pro- 
liibits nuurriage between men and women of the same 
Gv/ra, or who am related (within six degrees) on the 
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mbther’s or (father’s) side. (II, 5, ii, 15 and 16.) 
But Baudhftyana allows a man to marry the daughter 
of a maternal uncle or a paternal aunt. (I, i, 2, 4.) 

The marriage of girls at a tender age was probably 
unknown in the Vedic Period and even in the Epic 
Period. The custom gradually came into vogue in the 
Rationalistic Period, but was yet unsettled in that 
period as we may infer from contradictory rules on the 
subject. Vasishtha says : — 

“ 6y. A maiden who has attained puberty shcM 
wait for three years. 

“ 68. After three years, she may take a husband of 
equal caste. 

“ 69. Now they quote also (the following verses) : 
’ But if through a father’s negligence a maiden is here 
given away after the suitable age has passed, she who 
was waiting destroys him who gives her away, just as 
the fee which is paid too late to the teacher (destroys 
the pupil). 

*fo. Out of fear of the appearance of the menses, 
let the father marry his daughter while she still runs 
about naked («. e., while she is still a child). ' For if 
she stays after the age of puberty, sin falls on the 
father.’ 

“ 74. If a damsel at the death of her husband had 
been^ merely wedded by sacred texts, and if the 
marriage had not been consummated, she may be 
married again.’ ” VasUktha, XVII. 

Thus, though women were sometimes married in 
their childhood, yet child-widows were allowed to 
re-many in the Rationalistic Period. 

The above passage, however, indicates that the 
marriage of widows, which was a preyalent custom in 
the Vedic and Epic Periods, became gradually re- 
stricted in the Rationalistic Period, and except in the 
case of child-widows, was not looked upon with favour. 
The son of a widow married again, was, as will appear 
from pas^ges quoted in a previous chapter, often 
classed with adopted sons, or sons by an wpc^ted 
wife ot daughter. 
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Tb6 rules about fi^ueral cdreibonies and oaontiiiikg 
hAvii bieli laid dd'wu in detail in the SdhraSk but vire 
are uhable to make room for many extracts. Vaaishtha 
says that after burning the body of the deceased, the 
relatives shall enter the water ; pour ont water facing 
the south, for the south is sacred tO the manes ; and 
that Oh their return home, they shall sit OH mats, and 
fast Or live oh poor food for three days. Sapinda 
relationship extends to the seventh person In the 
aseandktg or descending line, and the impurity caused 
by death lasts for ten days in the case of Sapindas. 
(IV, H to 17.) At the SrAddka, or funeral sacrifice 
the bereaved will feed a small number of Brahmans, 
or ** even a single Brahman who has studied the whole 
Veda, who is distinguished by learning and virtue, 
land is free from all evil marks.” (XI, 29.) The per- 
formance of Sraddhas could scarcely have been so 
advantageous to Brahmans under the above rule aS it 
is in modem times ! And, lastly, in a remarkable Verse, 
VaSishtha says, The mahes consider him to be their 
descendant who offers food at Gaya, and they grant 
him blessings, just as husbandmen or well {toughed 
fields.*’ {XI, 42.) The passage appears to be a later 
interpolation. 

CaUtataa says that Sapinda relationship ceasee with 
the fifth or the seventh (ancestor), and lays down that 
Sapiiidhs remain impure for ten days after the death, 
but that a Kshatrfya remaiiis impure eleven days, 
h Vaisyh twelve days, and a SUdra one month. On the 
failure of sons, Sapindas can offer the fhoeral oblation. 
He recommends the feeding of at least nine Bhihmans, 
bttt they must be Srotriyas. (XIV, 1 to 5, it, and 
XV, ) to 9.) 

Baudhayaoa ftidudes only the great-grandfather, 
the ^ndfather^ thb fkther, oneself, the brothers, the 
son, ffraOdSOn Utidl great-grandson among Sapindas. 
(Ii 5 , II, 9 >) A'pastamba extends the Sapinda rela- 
tionship to blood relations within six degrees. (If, d, 
» 5 . 2 -) 

Such are some of the rules laid down in Ihe Dharma 
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S4tra9 for marriages and funersd ceremonies. We will 
now briefly review the rules laid down in the same 
Sfltras regarding the conduct of a student and that 
of a householder. 

The turning point of a young man’s life seems to 
have been his initiation as a student, A BrelSiman 
boy was initiated between 8 and i6, a Kshatriya 
between 1 1 and 22, and a Vaisya between 12 and 24. 
The initiated boy then lived as a religious student in 
the house of his teacher for 12, 24. 36 or 48 years, 
according as he wished to master one, two, three or 
the four Vedas. During this period of his life he 
avoided all spiced food, perfumes, and articles of 
luxury, he tied his hair in a knot, he bore a staff and 
a girdle and a cloth of flax or hemp, or even only a 
skin. Avoiding all places of amusement and of 
pleasure, restraining his senses, modest and bumble, 
the young student went out every morning with his 
staff to beg for food from charitable householders in 
the neighbouring villages, and all that he obtained in 
the course of the day, he placed before his teacher ; 
and he only tasted food after his teacher had done 
with his meals. He went to the forest to fetch fuel, 
and evening and morning he fetched water for house- 
hold use. Every morning he swept and cleaned the 
altar, kiqdled the Are and placed the sacred fuel.on it, 
and every evening he washed his teacher’s feet and 
rubbed him and put him to bed, before be retired to 
rest. Such was the huorble, obedient and simfyle life 
which ancient Hindu students led, when they devoted 
all the energ^s of their mind to the acquisition of the 
sacred learning of their forefathers. . 

(nstruction, k is needless to .repeat, was impasted 
fay rote. T^ student respectfully held the hand 
of his teacher and fixed bis mind on the teacher and 
said “ Venerable Sir, recite, ** and the S&vitrl (the weUt 
known 'Gdyatrl verse of the Veda) was recited, and 
learnt as the introduction to the learning of tito Vedas 
(Gau/amot 1 , 55, ^ 6 ). And from day to day new lessons 
afere redted and leamt, the Student dividing his day’s 
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work between minding his lessons and minding the 
household work of his teacher. 

When after years of study, often under different 
teachers, the student at last returned to his home, he 
made a handsome gift to his instruetdrs, married and 
settled down as a householder or sndtaka, i.e.f a man 
who has bathed after his studentship is over. Agni- 
Aotra, or the morning and evening libations in the holy 
fire, and hospitality to strangers are enjoined on him 
as his principal duties (A'pastamda, 1 . 4, 14). The 
SfitrakfU'as are never tired of impressing on every 
householder their paramount duty of courtesy and 
hospitality towards guests, for the reception of guests 
is an everlasting sacrifice offered by the householder 
to Praj&pati. A'pastamba, II, 3, 7, I. 

Besides the order of the student and that of the 
householder, there were two other orders of life, viz., 
those of the ascetic (Bhikshu), and that of the hermit 
(Vaikh&nasa). We learn from later Sanscrit literature 
that a typical or perfect life was the life of a man who 
belonged to these four orders in successive periods of 
his life. A'pastamba, too, who is one of the latest of 
the S 4 trak^ras, says that “ if he lives in all these four 
(orders of life)*, . . he will obtain salvation.” (II, 9, 
21, 2.) But this was not probably the original idea, and 
in early times a man might have chosen to spend the 
whole of his life in one of these four orders. Thus, 
Vasishtha says that a man after completing his educa* 
tion may, according to his choice, embrace one4)f the 
four orders for the rest of his life (VII, 3) and Baudh&< 
yana, too, quotes a rule that a man on Bnishing his 
education may be an ascetic at once (II, 10, VJ, 2). It 
is needless for our purpose to dwell on rules laid 
down for an ascetic and a hermit respectively. It will 
sufiSce to state, that an ascetic shaved his head, had no 
property or home, practised austerities, fasted or lived 
on alms, wore a angle garment or a skin, slept on the 
bare ground, and wandered about from place to place, 
discontinued the performance of all religious cere- 
monies, but never discontinued die study of the Veda 
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or the contemplation of the Universal Soul (VasuhtAa, 
X). A hermit, on the other hand, though living in 
woods, living on roots and fruits and leading a chaste 
life, kindled the sacred fire and. offered the morning and 
evening libatiods ( Vasishtka, IX). 

Numerous are the sacraments which have been pre- 
scribed for householders who form the best of the 'four 
orders. For the householders, and • not hermits and 
ascetics, formed the nation, and “ as rivers, both great 
and small, find a resting place in the ocean, even so 
men of all orders find protection with householders 
(Vastskika, VIII, 15). 

No less than forty sacraments have been prescribed 
for the householder {Gautama, VI TI, 14 to 20), and as we 
will describe some of these rites in the next chapter, it 
is necessary only to enumerate them here. 

Domestic Ceremonies. — (1) GarbhUdhflna (ceremony to 
cause conception) ; (2) Pumsavana (ceremony to cause 
the birth of a male child) ; (3) Simantonnayana (arrang- 
ing the hair of the pregnant wife) ; (4) Jfitakarman 
(ceremony on birth of a child) ; (5) ceremony of 
naming the child ; (6) the first feeding ; (y; the ton- 
sure of the head ; (8) the initiation ; (9 to 12) the four 
vows for the study of the Veda ; (13) the bath or coma 
pletion of studentship ; (14) marriage, or, as it is called, 
the taking a helpmate for the performance of reli- 
gious duties ; and (15 to 19) the five sacrifices to gods, 
manes, men, goblins, and the Brahman or Universal 
SouL 

Grihya religious rites, also called Pdkayajnas.—They 
have been already alluded to in Chapter 1 of this Boo^ 
but for facility of reference, we wi|} again enumerate 
them here, (i) Astakfl, or rites performed in winter ; 
(2) P 4 rvana,or new and full moon rites ; (3) Sr^ddha, or 
funeral sacrifices ; (4) Srivani, a rite performed on the 
full moon of Sr&vana month ;($) A'l^ahilyant, performed 
in the Agrah&yana month ; Chaitri, performed in the 
month of Chaitra ; and (7) A'svayug!, performed in the 
pionth of A'svina, . 

Srauta religious These are again diirldetl ■ into 
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classes, vie., Hmiryajna, performed with offerings 
of rice, milk, butter, meat, &c.; and the Sstnc^ajna, per* 
formed with libations of the soma juice. There were 
seven rites of each class, and they have been described 
before in Book II, Chapter VIII, of the present work. 
We will again name them here. 

The Haviryajnas are— •( i) Agnyadhflna, {2) Agnihotra, 
(3) Darsaphrnam&sa, (4) A'grayana, (5) Ch&turm&sya, 
(6) Nirh.dhapasubandha, and (7) Sautrimant. 

The Somayajnas are (i) Agnishtoma, (2) Atyagnish- 
toma, (3) Ukthya, (4) Shodasin, (5) VSjapeya, (6) 
Atir&tra, and (7) A'ptory&ma. 

Such were the forty sacraments 'prescribed for house- 
holders but far above the performance of these 
sacrifices was esteemed the possession of virtue and 
goodness which alone led to heaven. A living nation 
could never forget that, — however much sacrifice might 
be esteemed and rules for their performance might be 
rauttiplied,— it was virtue which held society together 
and smoothed the path of progress. So long as 
society was progressive, it commended virtue more than 
the rites it enjoined, and punished vice more than the 
breach of caste-rules or the omission of lites. Compas- 
sion, Forbearance, Freedom from anger, Purity, Gentle- 
ness, the Performance of good actions. Freedom from 
avarice, and Freedom from covetousness, are esteemed 
as the -right good qualities, and Gautama says : — 
ffe who is sanctified by these forty sacraments, but 
whose soul is destitute of the eight good qualities, will 
not be united with Brahman, nor does he reach His 
Heaven. 

“ But he, forsooth, who is sanctified by a few only 
of these forty sacraments, and vdiose soul is endoM^ed 
with thenxceBent qualities, will be united with Brahman 
and ndll dwell in His Heaven.” {Vlll, 24 and 2$.) 

Fuifher on Gaataxna concludes his account of the 
duties ol a househobfer with these pregnant ndes 1— 

* 66. He shall always speak the truth. 

“69. He shall conduct himself as becomes^an Atyan.' 
' '** He shall instruct virtnons inea. 
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71. He ihall follow the rules of puriltcatlon. 

“ 72. He shall take pleasure id the Veda. 

*' 73. He shall never hurt any being, he shall 
be gentle, yet firm, ever restrain bis senses, and be 
liberal. 

" 74. A sndtaka who conducts himself in this man- 
ner will liberate his parents, his ancestors, and decend-* 
ants from evil, and never fall from Brahman's heaven.” 
(IX.) 

Similarly Vasishtha says 

" 3. The Vedas do not purify him who is deficient 
in good conduct, though he may have learnt them all 
together with the six Angas ; the sacred texts depart 
from such a man even as birds, when foil fledged, leave 
their nests. 

** 4. As the beauty of a wife causes no joy to a 
blind man, even so all the four Vedas together, with 
the six Angas and sacrifices, bring no blessing to him 
who is deficient in good conduct. 

” 5. The several texts do not save from sin the 
deceitful man who behaves deceitfully. But that Veda, 
two syllables of which are studied with due observances 
of rules of conduct, purifies, just as the clouds In the 
month of A'svina." (VI.) 

It was but one short step from this to Buddhism 
which eschewed all sacred texts and sacred riten, and 
was essentially a teligkn of holy lift, which could 
create for man a heaven in tiiis earth. 

Gautama’s list of the sins which led to Ion of 
caste confirms the same impression, that so kmg aa 
Hinduism was the religion of a living nation, im- 
owrality was despised and punished more than breadt 
of artificial rules. Murder, drinking spirituous liquot, 
violation of a guru’s bed, incest, t^ft, atheiim, a pes- 
afstbnt repetition of sinful acts, harbouring criipiiafo 
and abandoning blameless friends, instigatiag others 
^ such sinful acts, mad associating with outcasts, 
ing false evidence, bringing false charges, and sismiar 
acts, involved loss of caste. (XXI, 1 to la) Vadah- 
thh’ti list of MaM^takas is shorter, but equally, pohits 
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to the abhorrence for sin and immorality rather than 
the breach of artificial rules. The violation of a guru's 
bed, the drinking of spiritious liquor, murder and theft, 
and spiritual or matrimonial connexion with outcastes, 
were the five greatest of sins. (I, 19 to 21.) 

It is permissible for a historian to turn from ancient 
customs to modern facts I Ancient Hinduism, which 
was a living religion, laid down rules for the conduct 
of Aryans, but detested crime and immorality far more 
than the breach of artificial rules. Long subjection 
and political lifelessness have made modern Hindus 
lose sight of the spirit of the ancient faith, and cling 
to dead forms, or fabricate new-fangled and hurtful 
rules. Immorality, the use of spirituous liquor, and 
even crime, do not involve loss of caste in modern 
society ; that penalty is reserved for the re-marriage of 
widows which was permitted in ancient days, for inter- 
marriage and social intercourse among people descend- 
ed from the same old Vais}^a stock, for voyage and 
foreign travel which were permitted to Northern Hindus. 
Caste was a valuable institution when it repressed 
crime and ordained a pure life. Modern caste represses 
harmless or even meritorious act.s, and has become 
valuable in its loss more than in its preservation 1 

The taking of food cooked by men of inferior castes, 
which is a principal reason of loss of caste in modern 
times, does not seem to have entailed the same conse- 
quences in the Rationalistic Period. On the contrary, 
there are directions for keeping Sfidra cooks, provided 
the cooks had cleanly habits \A’pastainba, II, 2, 3,4 
to 9), and the food thus prepared was considered fit 
even for religious rites. Thus the ancients allowed 
between Aryans and Sfidras a degree of social inter- 
course which the moderns will not permit among differ- 
ent professions descended from the same Vaisya stock. 

Elaborate rules have been laid down in the Sfitms 
on the subject of food, and animals and birds whidh' 
may be used as food have been carefully distinguished 
from those which should not be so used. ,Beef was 
stili used as an article of food, but was gradually faU- 
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ing into disuse on account of the growihgf dlsiudiud- 
tioti to kill animals except at sacrifices. On this point 
Dr. Bfihler has drawn attention to a remarkable pas- 
sage from Menu’s Dharma SAtra, which has been 
quoted by Vasishtha. Manu’s Dharma Sfitra eskisls 
no longer, having been replaced by the later metrical 
code of Manu, which is no doubt based on the old 
Dharma SAtra. The extract is therefore of the utmost 
interest to all Sanscrit scholars. 

“5. The Mfinava (SAtra states), ‘only when he 
worships the manes and the gods, or honours guests, 
he may certainly do injury to animals.’ 

“6. ‘On offering a madhuparka (to a guest) at a 
sacrifice, and at the rites in honor of the manes, but 
on these occasions only may an animal be slain, that 
rule Manu proclaimed.’ ^ _ ... 

“ 7. ‘ Meat can never be obtained without injuring 

living beings, and to injure living beings does not pi^ 
cure heavenly bliss ; therefore the (sages ^ declare) the 
slaughter at a sacrifice not to be slaughter.’ 

"8. ‘ Now he may cook a full-grown ox or a full- 

grown he-goat for a Brfihman or Kshatriya guest j in 
this manner they offer hospitality to such a man. 
Vasishtha t IV. 

With regard to the above four SAtras 5 to 8 front 
Vasishtha, Book IV, Dr. Biihler makes the following 
remarks, which are worth quoting: ‘‘The fact that 
Vasishtha gives in IV, 5, a prose quotation from Manu, 
may therefore be considered as certain. Moreover, 
several of the best 'manuscripts shew by adding the 
particle ‘ iti ’ at the end of SAtra 8, that the quotation 
from the MAnava is not finished with.SAtra $» hut in- 
cludes the two verses given in SAtras 6 and 7 » the 
second prose passage in SAtra 8. Among the vwses the 
first is ft)und entire in the metrical Manu Smriti, and 
the second has likewise a representative in that work, 
thouj^h its concluding fortion has been altered id^ tuck a 
mauftet that the permission to slaughter anime^ of 
sattifiebs has been converted into an absOhiie prvkiBiti^ 
to take animal life. SAtra 8, which again is in prose, haaf 

17 
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no counterpart in the metrical * Manu Smriti ’ as might 
be expected from its allowing a 'full-grown ox' or 'a 
full-grown he-goat ’ to be killed in honor of a distinguish- 
ed Brdhmana or Kshatriya guest." The italics are our 
own, and they shew, if Dr. Buhlet's supposition be 
correct, how the ancient and now lost M&nava Sdtra 
has been changed into the modern metrical M&nava 
Sastra to suit the changes in the customs and manners 
of the Hindu nation. 

' Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra has, in his paper on Beef 
in Ancient India, pointed out that in several religious 
rites the slaughter of animals formed a necessary part. 
One is called the Sdlagava or “ spitted cow,” i. e.. 
Roast Beef, and it was performed in the autumn or 
spring season. Another was called GavAmanayana or 
the sacrifice of the cow, oihefvi\se esWed, EkAshtakA. 
K&ty&yana recommends the sacrifice of a barren cow 
to the Maruts and seventeen oxen to Prajipati in con- 
nection with the AtirAtra rite. Similarly the NitAdha 
Pasubandha rite required the sacrifice of oxen. The Ma- 
dhuparka or honey-meat of which mention is made be- 
fore, and was offered to a respectable guest, — a priest, 
king, bridegroom or Vedic student, a teacher, a father-in- 
law, an uncle or a man of rank, — had to be accompanied 
with the sacrifice of a cow in honor of the guest. Dr. 
Mitra rightly thinks riiat the use of beef went out 
when sacrifices themselves fell into disuse, and was 
finally abandoned in consequence of the Buddhist ap- 
peal to humanity. 

But though beef as well as the meat of various other 
animals was allowed in the Rationalistic Period, the use 
of spirituous liquor was most strictly prohibited, and 
was, as we have seen, a Mahclpfltaka both according to 
Gautama and Vasishtha. The penance was death, — 
hot liquor of the same kind being poured into the 
sinner’s mouth till he was scalded to death (Gautama, 
XXIII, I ; BaudhAyana, II, i, i, i8). But as ve have 
said before, these laws indicate the state of society ' 
which was aimed at by priests, and not the estate which 
was ever actually secured. But nevertheless it is some- 
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thing to know the good results which were aimed at 
by ancient rules and restrictions. For they have now 
been replaced by new rules and restrictions which aim 
at no good results, and reveal neither sense nor reason 
to the most solicitous inquirer ! 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DOMESTIC CEREMONIES AND GRIHYA RITES, 

We have seen that the forty sacraments prescribed by 
Gautama included Domestic ceremonies, Giiliya rites, 
and Srauta rites. The Srauta rites are described in 
detail in the Yajur Veda and the Brahmanas, and also 
in a condensed form in the Srauta Shtras, as we have 
stated before. These rites and sacrifices throw little 
light on the manners and customs of the people, and are 
therefore not of very great importance for our historical 
purpose. The Domestic ceremonies and Grihya rites 
on the other hand give us glimpses which are of 
inestimable value into the manners of the ancient 
Hindus, and indeed give us perfect pictures of the life 
that they lived and the habits and customs they follow- 
ed. These ceremonies and rites form the subject of 
the Grihya Sutras, and to them ue must now turn. 

We will first treat of the Domestic ceremonies, the 
Samskdras, as they are called, and afterwards speak of 
the Grihya religious rites. The most important of the 
SamskAras are Marriage, Ceremonies during pregnancy 
of wife, Birth of child; AnnapiSsana or the first feeding 
of a child, Tonsure, Cutting of bcaid. Initiation, Return 
from school, and the Building of a house, and 
Funeral ceremonies. As we read accounts of these 
domestic ceremonies, we think we survey the whole 
life of our ancient ancestors ; — and the ceremonies are 
all the more interesting to us because we continue to 
practise many of them to the present day, after a 
lapse of over two thousand years. 

Marriage . — The bridegroom sends messengers to the 
. house of the girl’s father, reciting verse X, 85, 23, of the 
Rig Veda which we have translated before. If the 
proposal pleases both parties, the promise of marriage 
is ratified, and both parties touch a full vessel into 
which flowers, fried grain, barley and gold have been 
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pit, find recite a formuta. The brideg;rooni thon per- 
ibrnns a sacrifice. On the appointed day. the bride’p 
relations wash her with water fragrant with the choicest 
fruits and scents, make her put on a newly dyed gar^ 
ment, and cause her to sit down by a fire while the 
family A'chdiya performs a sacrifice. The bridegroom 
who has also bathed and gone through auspicious 
ceiemonies is escorted by happy young women wbp 
are not widows to the girl’s house.” Sdnkhdydna. 

The actual marriage ceremony, varied in detail in 
different localities, but agreed in the essential points. 
‘‘Various indeed are the customs of the differcat 
countries, and the customs of the different villages. 
* * What, however, is commonly accepted, that 

we shall state.” A' svaldyana. Thd bridegroom holda 
the bride by the hand, and leads her three times round 
a fire, reciting some verses as “ Come let us mafry. 
Let us beget offspring. Loving, bright, with genial 
mind, may we live a hundred autumns.” Each time 
he makes her tread a millstone, saying “ Like a stone 
be film,” The bride’s brother or guardian fills her 
hands with A'jya or fried grain, and she sacrifices it to 
the fire. The bridegroom then causes the bride to step 
forward seven steps, reciting some suitable words, as 
” For sap with one step, for juice with two steps, for 
thriving of wealth with three steps, for comfort with 
four steps, for offspring with five steps, for the season.^ 
with six steps, be friend with seven steps. So be 
thou devoted to me. Let us acquire many sons who 
may reach old age.” The going round the fire, sacrir 
ficing the fried grain to the fire, and stepping for- 
ward seven steps, constituted the principal forms of tlie 
marriage ceremony. “And she should dwell that night 
in the house of an old Brhhman woman whose husband 
is alive, and whose cliildren are alive. When she sees 
the polar star, the star of Arundhati, and th^ SevcE 
Risfais (uRsa major) let her break the silenee, and say. 
May my iwsbaiid live, and I get offspring.” A'swh 
idpsHM, S&nkh&yana “Let them sit silent. wJiKin 
his set, until iftefKtl^stm'appcans. Mn 
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the polar star with the words, — ‘ Firm be thou, thriv- 
ing with me.’ Let her say, ‘ I see the polar star ; may 
I obtain offspring.’ Through a period of three nights 
let them refrain from conjugal intercourse.” The last 
injunction leads to the supposition that girls were 
generally married after they had attained maturity, in 
spite of the rules to the contrary which in the 
Dharma Sfitras. P^lraskara says the prohibition against 
conjugal intercourse may extend to three nights, or to 
twelve nights, or to six months, or to a year. 

Gobhila lays down a rule about the selection of a 
wife, which will sound strange in these modern' days of 
courtship and free choice 1 Eight lumps of earth were 
to be taken from different places, from an altar, a 
ploughed field, a lalce, a pasture field, a meeting of 
roads, &c., and a ninth was to be formed by mixing 
portions of the other eight. These nine were to be 
placed before the girl,— and she was to be considered a 
suitable bride or otherwise according to her blind choice 1 

Pregnancy . — Various were the lites performed during 
the pregnancy of a wife. In the first place there was the 
Grabhalambhana rite, which was supposed to secure con- 
ception. The Pumsavana rite was supposed to deter- 
mine the male sex of the child, and the Anavalobhana 
or Garbharakshana secured the child in the womb from 
dangers. The Simantonnayana, performed according to 
A'sval&yana in the fourth month, and according to 
S&nkh&yana in the seventh month of pregnancy, is a 
more interesting ceremony. Gobhila says it may be 
performed in the fourth, sixth, or eight month, and it 
consisted in the husband affectionately parting his wife’s 
hair with certain rites. 

Birth of child. — The rites performed on this occasion 
are balled Jdtakarman^ or birth ceremony, MedhAjana- 
nam, or the production of intelligence, and Ayushya 
or rite fen: prolonging life. On this occasion the father 
gives the child a secret name, — of an even number of 
syllables If the child is male, and an uneven number if 
it is female, and only the father and mother l^ow that 
name. On the tenth day when the mother (tts up 
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from childbed a name for common use is given to the 
child. “ The name of a Br&hman should end in 
Sarman (e. g., Vishnu Sarman), that of a Kshatriya in 
Varman, (e. g., Lakshmt Varman), that of a Vaisya in 
Gupta (e.g., Chandra Gupta)." Pdraskara, I, 17, 4. 

First feeding of the child with solid food.—^X'd^ is the 
well-known Annapr&sana ceremony, which is observed 
to the present day. Only the child seems to have been 
allowed a greater variety of food in the olden days. 
“ Goat’s flesh, if he is desirous of nourishment, flesh of 
partridge if desirous of holy lustre, boiled rice with 
ghee, if desirous of splendour, ” A'sval^yana and Selnkhi- 
yana. “Flesh of the bird called Bharadvfijt if he 
wishes fluency of speech ; Fish, if swiftness was de- 
sired, &c., &c. P&raskara. 

Tonsure of the child's head, called Kaula or Oh&dd 
Karana. This was performed when the child was 
one year old according to S&nkh&yana and F&raskara, 
01; when the child was in his third year according to 
A'sval&yana Gobhila. The child’s head was shaved 
with a razor with certain mantras, (without mantras 
in the case of a girl,) and some hair was^deft and 
arranged according to the custom of the family. 

Cutting of the heard . — The ceremony caHed Goddna 
Kartnan, or Kesdnta. was similar to the tonsure of the 
head, but was of course performed at a later period. 
A'sval&yana says it was performed in the sixteenth year 
of the boy, Sftnkh&yana says in the sixteenth or 
eighteenth year, and Gobhila says in the sixteenth 
year after initiation. 

Initiation or Upanayana , — This was an important 
ceremony, and was performed when a boy was made 
over by his father or guardian 10 the teacher for 
education. The age of initiation, as we have seen before, 
varied in the case of Br&hmans, Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas, and the sacred thread was worn on this occa- 
sion by all the three castes. 

A garment, a girdle, and a staff of appropriate 
materials were then spumed by the student, and he 
appRoached the teacher. 
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** He (the tdachet) fills the two hollows of his own 
Atid the student’s joined hands with water, and then 
sa)'s to him (t. e., to the student) : ‘ what is thy name’? 
" ‘ I am N. N., Sir,’ says the other. 

“ ‘Descending from the same Rishis/ says the 
teacher. 

“ ' Descending from the same Rishis, Sir,’ says the 
Other. 

" ‘Declare that thou art a student. Sir.’ 

“ ‘ I am a student, Sir,’ says the otlier. 

“ With the words ‘Bhfir Bhuvah Svah' the teacher 
sprinkles tin ice with his joined hands water on the 
joined hands of the student. 

“ And seizing the student’s hands with his own 
hands, holding the right uppermost, he murmurs 

“ By the impulse of the god Savitri, with the arms 
of the two Asvins, with Phshan’s hands 1 initiate thee, 
N. N. 

« • » » * 

“ After one year, the teacher recites the SAvitrl (Rig 
Veda, III, 62), 

" or af% thi ee nights, 

“or imniediately. 

“ Let hinlwecite a G&yatri to a Brfihman, 

“ a Trishtybh to a Kshatriya, 

“ a Jagati to a Vaisya. 

“ But let it anyhow be a verse sacred to Savitri. 

“ They seat themselves to the north of the fire, • 

“the teacher with his face turned eastward, the 
other westward. 

“ After the student has said * Recite, Sir,’ 

“the teacher having pronounced the word OM, 
then causes the other one to say ‘ Recite the S&vitrt, 
Sir.' 

"He then recites the Savitri to him, the verse, 
‘That glorious splendour of Savitri ’ (Rig Veda, III, 
62, 10) firstly pada by pada, then hemistich by 
hemistich, arid finally without a stop.’’ SAnkkiydfui, 
II, 2 and 5. , 

Such was the ceremony df the ht 
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ancient times, the initiation into the life of h student, 
the commencement of the study of the Veda. How has 
the Upanayttna custom degenerated in modem times. 
It no longer means the study of the Veda which is now 
forgotten, nor the performance of sacrifices which have 
now fallen into disuse. It now means the habitual 
assumption of a meaningless thread which .was neither 
meaningless nor habitually worn in ancient days ; and 
modern Br&hmans, who do not sacrifice'or read the Veda, 
claim a monopoly of the sacrificial thread which the 
ancient Br&hmans used to wear along with Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas, who all sacrificed and learnt the Veda. 
Thus national degeneracy has converted significant 
rites into meaningless forms, all tending to the enforced 
ignorance of the people, and to the exclusive privileges 
of priests. 

The building of the house . — ^The student, after he 
had finished his education, returned to his home; and 
if he had no ancestral house to go to, had to build a 
house. This, too, was accompanied by a ceremony and 
by the utterance of the hymns of the Rig Veda (VII 
54> 55') to V&stospati, the lord of dwelling||h>uses, as 
well as to other divinities. Gobhila, with a curious 
punctiliousness, lays down that Br&hrdius should 
build their houses on white-grained spil (sand?), 
Kshatriyas on red-grained soil (gravel ?), and Vaisyas 
on black-grained soil (fertile cultivable clay ?). Of course 
thes'e rules only shew the rage for generalizing, and 
were never meant to be followed. Many sensible 
‘rules are, however, laid down for the selection td de« 
sirable places on sanitary grounds. Then followed the 
setting up of fires, — ^the Agny&dh&na — which is a Srauta 
rite, and which has been described in* Chapter VIII of 
the last Book. The building of a house and the setting 
up of fires were unnecessary if the father of the young 
householder and husband was still living. Gobk&a. 
1 . 1 . la. . 

Funeral aremo^. — Many eminents cholars htVe treat- 
ed of the funeral rites of the Hindus > according to the 
-CkifaTa Shteas, and we will only note a few fanpoiti^t 

38 
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^oints< TKe relatiofis of the deceased ciBrried his 
sacred fires and sacrificial vessels, and aged men and 
women carried the dead body. The Aliavantya firct 
the G&rhapatya fire, and the Dakshina fire were placed 
to tiie south-east, to the north-west, and to the south- 
west of the ground selected for cremation, and the 
widow was placed near the body of her dead husband 
until her brother-in-law, or a pupil, or an aged servant 
caused her to rise and go away with verse X, i8, 8, of 
the Rig Veda. A she-animal was sacrificed, and was 
placed limb by limb on the corresponding limbs of the 
deceased, and then the three fires mentioned above were 
lighted together. The relations then left the corpse 
and had their ablutions. Afterwards the bones were 
collected in an urn, and were buried in a pit '* at a 
place where the waters from the different sides do not 
flow together.” A' sval&yana. 

Funeral oblations , — The last of the important Htes is 
the Sr&ddha ; it is considered as one of the P&kayajnas 
or Grihya rites, but an account of it comes in more suit* 
hbly among the domestic ceremonies, and we will 
glean one or two passagi > here from A'sval&yana. 

BrAhmans who arc endowed with learning, moral 
character 'and correct conduct,” were invited, and sat 
down ” as representatives of the fathers ” to whom the 
oblations were offered. The sacrificer then offered the 
Arghya water of the fathers with the wofds, ** Father, 
this is thy Arghya ; Grandfather, this is thy Arghya, 
Great-grandfather, this is thy Arghya.” Gifts of per- 
fuiRies, garlands, incense, lights and clothes were then 
oflefed to the Br&hmans. With the permission of the 
Br&hmans food of the Sthdlipdka prepared for the 
Pindupitriyajna was smeared with ghee and sacrificed in 
the fire, or in the hands of the Br&hmaus, together widi 
other food. And when the sacrificer saw that the 
Brahmens, were satiated, he recited the verse (Rig Veda, 
1 , 82, 2\ ” They have eaten, they have enjoyed thepi* 
Selves.” 

Our account of Domestic ceremonies, though con- 
densed as far as possible, has occupied a conakltfld)^ 
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space ; but no Hindu reader will regret it, as many of, 
the ceremonies are still observed by us, and it i$ inter- 
esting and instructive to learn how they were observed 
by our forefathers. The same reason emboldens us to 
add here an account of the Pakayajnas or Grihya rites, 
many of which we still observe to the present day, 
though they have lost their original purpose and 
character and even their name. 

Parrtan . — ^This was the rite observed on the new and 
fijil moon days, and consisted in fasting as well as in 
offering cooked oblations to the deities of the festivals 
of those days, with appropriate mantras. Orthodox 
Hindus still make it a point to fast on these days. 

8 rdvafd.-^This was a rite observed on the full moon 
day of the month of SrAvana in the rainy season, and 
the idea was to propitiate serpents which multiply jip 
India in the rains. The words uttered were sufficiently 
grotesque. 

“ 6 . With the words * May the Lord of the celes- 
tial serpents wash himself 1 May the celestial serpents 
wash ffiemselves !’ — he pours water into it. 

“ 7. With ithe words ‘ May the Lord of the celes- 
tial serpents comb himself! May the celestial ser- 
pents comb themselves -I’-r-he makes movements with a 
comb. 

*' 8. With the words ' May the Lord of the celestial 
serpents paint himself! May the celestial serpents 
paint themselves 1’ — he pours out portions of paint.” 

And similarly a desire was expressed that the celes- 
tial serpents might deck themselves with flowers, put 
on clothing, anoint their eyelashes, look at themselves 
in a looldng glass, and then accept food, and appro- 
priate 'offerings were>made with eaclr wish! The ahreel 
serpents were then propitiated, — and lastly tecrestriM 
seiqpents. SdHUMjmiia, IV, 15. 

The worship of serpents as such has oefrly di$« 
appeared from the upper classes of the people <of lodili« 
and they will have some difficulty in rec<^i2ingH^ 
rite ppiformed at the Jidif PikmimA as the fast .trace 
of the Smkvmtd jite of the JlatimMlistic 7he 
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Rakt string bracelet which friends distribute to friends, 
and sisters affectionately send to ‘their brothers, is a 
bracelet which is intended to save from harm and evil 
proceeding from serpents. 

Asvayugt . — This was a rite performed on the full 
moon day of A'svayuga or A'svina month. 

“ I. On the full moon day of A'svayuga a milk-rice 
oblation to Indra. 

“2. Having sacrificed A'jya with the words *To 
the two Asvins, sv&h& 1 To the two A'svayuj, sv&h4 1 
To the full moon of A'svayuga, svAhcL 1 To the autumn, 
sv4b4 1 To Praj4pati, sv4h41 To the tawny one, 
sv&h4 1 * 

**3. He shall sacrifice a mixture of curds and butter 
with this hymn, ‘The cows come hither, * (Rig Veda, 
VI, 28,) verse by verse. 

“4. That night they let the calves join their 
mother. 

“ 5. Then feeding of the Brfthmans. 

This is all the account which S&nkh4yana gives 
of this rite, aud it is impossible not to suspect, 
from the above account, that the rite is essentially 
agricultural. This suspicion is confirmed when P4ras- 
kara tells us that the above rite .was to be followed by 
a sacrifice to Stt4, tke goddess of the field furrozo. 

“ In whose substance dwells the prosperity of all 
Vedic and worldly works, Indrds wife, Stld^ I invoke. 
May she not abandon me in whatever work 1 do 
Svfthft I 

“ Her, who, rich in horses, rich in cows, rich in 
delight, indefatigably supports living beings, UrvarA 
(the fertile), who is wreathed wtth threshing floors^ I 
invoke at this sacrifice, the firm one. May ^e not 
abandon me. Sv4b4 1 *' (II, 17, 9.) 

The worship of SttA or the furrow goddess, following 
the A'svajugi rite, her description as the wife of Indra, 
the rain giver, and as UrvarA or the fertile, wreathed 

* A new and abori’mai ^odd >b. Afatrptd, i** new worshipped iP 

Bengal to save men fram aiuke-bit^ and tke story dDiSr adwiknooiieo 
iha ilinda Paatbeon iadinljr in tlie popular 4aie rfAftwttdrl B b Mw 
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with threshing floors, all suggest that the A'svajugf 
rite was an agricultural rite of thanksgiving on the 
reaping of the crop which was harvested in A'svina. 
And if this rite of agricultural thanksgiving was 
already somewhat obscure in the Rationalistic Period, 
how has that rite been further obscured in the KojAgara 
Laksktni PAjA of modern India. 

Lakshmi is a young goddess who was unknown in ' 
the Rationalistic Period, but is now the most cherished 
deity in the Hindu Pantheon. S!t& is remembered only 
as the heroine of the Rim&yana and as a pattern of 
female virtue and female sel^abnegation ; but Lakshmt 
has taken her place as tlie goddess of crops and of rice. 
Is it a wonder, then, the worship of S!t& has been replaced 
by that of Lakshmi on the full moon night of tlie autum- 
nal harvest ? 

And if Lakshmi is a modern name of Sit& as the 
goddess of grain, is it an improbable conjecture which 
we have elsewhere made (Book II, Chapter HI,) 
that R&ma himself is another name of Indra, the Vedic 
husband of Sit& ? 

We have seen that the Kojdgara Lakshmi PdjA 
is the modern form of the ancient A'svajugi rite. Still 
more recent than the Lakshmi Pdjd, is the worship of 
Durgl, which has in Bengal assumed wonderful 
dimensions within recent times, owing, no doubt, to 
the gladness of the harvest season, and has thrown 
the Lakshmi Pdji into shade. How has the petty 
harvest festival, — the milk-rice oblation to Indra and 
'his consort Sitft,— -developed in modern times 1 

A'grahdyani. — This rite was performed on the full 
-moon day of AgrahAyana month. This particular 
iMght was considered to be the consort of the year, of 
-the image of the year, and adoration was ofier^ to the 
year, to Samvatsara, Parivatsara, Id&vatsara, Idvatsara 
and to Vatsara, which terms designate the different 
years of the quinquennial period of Yuga. >PAraskarifi 
HI, o, 2. 

So called because they were rites whldi 
fMES peifonned on the three otism 
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successive daric fortnights after the fiiU moon of 
Agrahdyana. S4nkh&yana and P&raskara prescribe 
three Ashtak4s, A'svaUyana prescribes four. Gobhila 
quotes older authorities and says, that Kaiit«a pre* 
scribed four, while Audgd.ham&ni, Gautama lyid V&ika> 
khandi .prescribed three. The majority x» opinions 
is therefore in favor of three Ashtak&s, followed 
three Anvashtak&s, and the three Ashtakfts were per- 
formed on the eighth days of the dark fortnights in 
Agrahftyana, Pausha and M&gha respectively. Accord- 
ing to S&nkh&yana oblations were made with vege- 
tables, flesh and cakes respectively, according to 
the order of the three Ashtak&s, but P&raskara 
and Gobhila prescribe the oblation in a different 
order, beginning with cakes and ending with vege- 
tables. 

'Gobhila quotes different opinions as to the object 
of these interesting rites, and says they may be for the 
gratification of Agni, or of the Fathers, or of Prajfl- 
pati, or of the Season Gods or of all the Gods 
\Gobhila, III, 2, 3). The intelligent reader will hardly 
fail to perceive, however, that the rites were sug- 
gested by the winter season, which is an enjoyable 
Season in India, when the Amon rice is harvested and 
wheat and barley thrive, and when calkes and flesh and 
vegetables are not only acceptable to /the ** season 
gods, ” but are also highly gratifying to men ! And the 
Hindu reader will, no doubt, at once perceive that a 
lelic of this ancient rite still exists in Bengal in the 
Pausha PArvana^ when after the Amon has been harvest*' 
ed, our ladies delight in the preparation of delicious 
cakes of various kinds to the infinite joy of dhe young 
and old alike ! 

Modern Hindus will, however, scarcely wish to 
be 'reminded that, whereas our present Pausha 
vana is performed with vegetables and ^cakes, our 
ancestors relished the flesh of cow in theimiddle or 
Pausha Ashtakd (SAnkhdyana, III, 14, 3 ; Gobhila III, 
0,14, &C.) For the rest, 'the Asfatakks came naturally 
to ilx regarded as 'goddesses, whoihadjwitb.mqtherly 
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tenderness produced the good things of earth for the 
benefit of men. 

" She in whom Yama, the son of Vivasvat and all 
gods are contained, the Ashtakft, whose face is turned 
to all sides^ she has satiated my desires." SAnkh 4 fna, 

III, 12. 5. * 

“ Thirty sisters • go to the appointed place, putting 
on the same badge. They spread out the seasons, the 
knowing sages ; having the metres in their midst, they 
walk around, the brilliant ones. Sv£Lh& ! 

“ Tlie shining one clothes herself with clouds, with 
the ways of the sun, the divine night : manifold animals 
which are born look about in this mother’s lap. Sv&h& I" 
Pdraskara, III, 3, 5. 

Chaitri, the last rite in the year, was performed on 
the full moon day of Chaitra. According to S&nkhftr 
yana, Indra and Agni were worshipped, and balls were 
offered to Rudra, and the Nakshatras or constellations 
were propitiated. 

Such were the domestic ceremonies and Grihya rites 
in which Hindu ladies delighted in ancient times. And 
if some of these rites have since lost their original sig- 
nificance, and have even been replaced by modern and 
more degenerate forms, we can nevertheless trace most 
of them in the rites that we practice to this day, after 
a lapse of two thousand years and more. The con- 
servative spirit of the Hindus and their loyalty to the 
j>ast are pre-eminently conspicuous in their adherence 
to Ancient ceremonies, which were generally conceived 
•in 'a pure and healthy spirit. And the healthy joyous- 
4iess which attended ancient Hindu celebrations has 
certainly lost nothing in the course of many centuries 
of foreign subjection and national decline. 


* Apparently tke daya of thamoailu 


CHAPTER IX. 

GEOMETRY, GRAMMAR, AND THE PROGRESS OF 
LEARNING. 

We have stated before that it was in the Rationalistic 
Age that all the learning and religious rites and laws 
of the previous ages received a philosophical treatment, 
and wei*e condensed, arranged and codified. It was in 
this period that the contents of the verbose and some- 
what chaotic Br&hmans were brought into order, that 
civil and criminal laws and the law of inheritance were 
' codified, that the caste system and social laws were 
rigidly fixed, and the duties of men, both as citizens 
and as members of a family, defined.* And it can well 
be imagined, therefore, that science and philosophy 
received a high degree of development in this age, 
and some departments of inquiry and thought received 
their last development in India in this period. If we 
were to seek a parallel to the epochs of Indian History 
in the annals of Greece, we would compare the Epic 
Age of India with the Homeric Age of Greece, and 
we would identify the Rationalistic Period of India 
with the age of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. The 
Vedic Age in India has no parallel in Greek history, 
for all accounts of' the first settlement of the Aryans 
in Greece are lost. 

We do not know what progress was made in this 
period in Astronomy. No Sfitra work on Astronomy 
'has comedown to us, and there can be little doubt that 
the astronomical works of the Rationalistic Period have 
long since been replaced by the later and completer works 
of the Paurftnik Period, — by the wonderful discoveries 
of A'lyabhatta and Var4ba Mihira, of Brahmagupta 
and Bh&skarich&rya. But there is one branch of mathe* 
-matics which was carried to a high degree of excel', 
lence in the - Rationalistic Period. Dr. Thibaut has 
desenred the thanks of all oriental sdholars by ftth* 
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lishing the fact that Geometry, as a science, was first 
discovered in India. The Greeks of a later age culti- 
vated the science with greater success, but it should 
never be forgotten that the world owes its first lessons 
in Geometry not to Greece, but to India. 

Geometry like Astronomy owes its origin in India 
to religion, and Grammar and Philosophy, too, were 
similarly inspired by religion. As Dr. Thibaut re- 
marks : — “ The want of some rule by which to fix the 
right time for the sacrifices, gave the first impulse to 
astronomical observations ; urged by this want, the 
priest remained watching night after night the advance 
of the moon through the circle of the nakshatras, and day 
after day the alternate progress of the sun towards the 
north and the south. The laws of phonetics were in- 
vestigated because the wrath of the gods followed the 
wrong pronunciation of a single letter of the sacrificial 
formulas ; grammar and etymology had the task of 
securing the right understanding of the holy texts. 
The close connexion of philosophy and theology, — so 
close that it is often impossible to decide where the one 
ends and the other begins, — is too well known to re- 
quire any comment.” And the learned Doctor then 
lays down the principle, which should never be over- 
looked by Indian Historians, that whatever science “is 
closely connected with the Ancient Indian Religion 
must be considered as having sprung up among the 
Indians themselves,” and not borrowed from other na- 
tions.* 

Geometry was developed in India from the rules 
for the construction of altars. The Taittiriya Sanhitft 
(V, 4, ii) enumerates the different shapes in which 
attars could be constructed, and Baudh&yana and A'pas- 
tamba furnish us with full particulars about the shape 
of these ckitis and the bricks which had to be employed 
for their construction, (i) The Chaturasrasyena is a 
falcon-shaped altar built of square bricks, .and is the 
most ancient. ( 2 ) The Syena Vakrapakshavyastapuch- 

* Journal, Aaiatic Siicietjr, Bengal, 1875, p. 227. ~ 
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diha is an altar of the shape of a falcon with curved 
wings and outspread tail. (3) The Kankachit is a heron- 
shaped altar with two feet, and (_ 4 ) the Alajachit is very 
similar to it (5) The Fraugachit is of the shape of the 
fore part of the poles of a chariot, an equilateral triangle, 
and (6) the Ubhayatah Fraugachit is of the form of two 
such triangles joined with their bases. Then follow (71 
the Ratha Chakrachit and (8) the S&raratha Chakrachit 
of the shape of wheels, without and with spokes (9) The 
Chaturasradronachit and (10) the Farimandaladronachit 
are of the shape of a drona or vessel, square or 
circular. (11) The FarichRyyachit is also of a wheel- 
shape, and (12; the Samiihyachit has likewise a cir- 
cular shape. (I3> The Smas&nachit is a sloping quadri- 
lateral altar, wider at one base than at the other, and 
higher at the wider end. The last chiti mentioned is 
the Kurma or tortoise, which may be either (14) Vak- 
r&nga, curved, or (15) angular, or (16) Farimandala, 
circular. 

The area of the earliest Chaturasra Syena was to be 
7^ square purushas, which means •jYi squares, the side of 
each square being equal to a purusha, ie., the height of a 
man with uplifted arms. When any other shape of altar 
was required, the size or area did not change^ so that a 
wheel, an equilateral triangle, or a tortoise had to be 
constructed, — all of the area of 7^ purushas. Then, 
again, at the second construction of the altar, one 
square purusha had to be added to the area, and at 
the third construction, two square purushas had to 
be added without changing the shape or the relative 
proportions of the figure. All this could not be done 
without a considerable knowledge of Geometry, and 
the science of Geometry was thus invented. As 
Dr. Thibaut says, ''squares had to be found which 
would be equal to two or more given squares, or equal 
to the difference of two given squares ; oblongs bad to 
be turned into squares and squares into* oblongs ; 
triangles had to be constructed equal to given squares 
or oblongs ; and so on. The last task, and not ^e 
least, was that of finding a circle, the area of which 
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might equal as closely as possible that bf a given 
square.” 

The result of these operations was the compilation 
of a series of Geometrical rules which are contained 
in the Sulva Siltras, which form a portion of the Kalpa 
SUtras as we have stated before. These Sulva Sfttras 
date from the eighth century before Chrjst. The 
Geometrical theorem that the square of the hypotenu-se 
is equal to the squares of the other two sides of a 
rectangular triangle, is ascribed by the Greeks to 
Pythagoras ; but it was known in India at least two, 
centuries before, and Pythagoras undoubtedly learnt 
this rule from India. The proposition referred to above, 
is contained in two rules, viz.^ (i> The square of the' 
diagonal of a square is twice as large as that square ; 
and (2) The square of the diagonal of an oblong is 
equal to the square of both its sides. * 

Our limits forbid us to follow Dr. Thibaut’s remarks 
contained in his most valuable and instructive paper, 
and all we can do is to briefly mention a few of the 
most important results achieved in the Sulva Sfttras. 
One remarkable result was to find the value of a dia' 
gonal in number in relation to the side of the square. 
The rule laid down is ‘‘Increase the measure by 
its third part, and this third by its own fourth, less 
the thirty-fourth part of that fourth.” In other 
words, if I represents the side, the diagonal will be 
II I 

1 H 1 i'4I42i 56. The resi 

3 3X4 3x4x34 _ 

value of the diagonal is, we know, 
and we see, therefore, that the^nile giveii in Ae 
Sulva SOtras, i^ correct up to five places of the daci* 
mafl. 

Rules were framed for the formation of squared pf 
three, four, five or any times the area of a given' squitii ^ 
W comttning two squares of different sited ; fOr de^ 
Acting one squiue fronf another for turning oMcfng 
into a square or a square into an oblqhg ; for 
a sqmtre into a circle or a t^!e into' k sqatert, ■ As art 
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example we will quote the tule of describing a circle 
equal to a given square. 

The rule is this : “ If you wish to turn a square into a 
' a circle, draw half of the cord stretched in the diagonal 
from the centre towards the Pradii line (*’ e., the line 
due east) ; describe the circle together with the third 
part of that piece of the cord which will lie outside the 
square.” 

The rule may be thus illustrated : — 

E B is half of the cord 
of the square A B C D 
stretched in the diago- 
nal C B. Keep the point 

fixed, and draw the 
cord towards the Prelchi 
or eastern line E. F. A 
part of the cord, i. e., 

F G, will lie outside the 
square. Take a third 
part of it F H together 

with the part inside E F, and describe a circle with the 
radius E H. 

It is needless to add that the result is only approxi- 
mately correct. 

Similarly ; “ If you wish to turn a circle into a square, 
divide the diameter into eight parts, and again one of 
these eight parts into twenty-nine parts ; of these 
twenty-nine parts remove twenty-eight, and moreover 
the sixth part (of the one left part) less the eighth part 
(of the sixth part).” 

The meaning of the rule is this : — 

7 I I I 

— "F — -|- of the 

8 8x29 8x29x6 8x29x6x8 

diameter of a circle is the side of a square, the area of 
which is equal to the area of the circle. 

Geometry is a lost science in India ; for as soon as 
it was found that geometrical truths could be represent- 
ed by algebra and arithmetic, geometry gradually fell 
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out of use. The brilliant results achieved in arithmetic 
and algebra in the Pauranik Period probably led to the 
neglect of geometrical studies. And the practical 
necessity for geometrical studies no longer existed in 
India, when Hindus began to worship images in the 
Pauranik Age, and the setting up of sacred fires in the 
worshipper’s house was discontinued, and the construc- 
tion of altars was forgotten. 

While the Greeks soon left the Hindus far behind in 
Geometry, they could never rival their Asiatic brethren 
in the science of Numbers. The world owes the deci- 
mal notations to the Hindus, and Arithmetic as a prac- 
tical science would have been impossible without the 
Decimal Notation. The Arabs first learned that nota- 
tion from the Hindus, and introduced it into Europe. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans were ignorant of it, 
and consequently never made much progress in the 
numerical science. 

There is, however, yet another science in which the 
Hindus were the first in the field, and achieved results 
in the Rationalistic Period which have never since been 
surpassed in the world. Professor Max Muller says that 
the Hindus and the Greeks are the only nations which 
have developed the science of Grammar ; but the 
achievements of the Greeks in Grammar are poor indeed 
compared with the marvellous work of Pinini, — the 
greatest grammarian that the world has ever seen. We 
will not enter into the controversy on the age of P&nini. 
Max Muller calls him the contemporary of K&tyiyana, 
and gives the fourth century before Christ as his probable 
date, while Goldstucker maintains that the grammarian 
lived in the ninth or eleventh centqry before Christ. 
Our own opinion is that he lived long before Kityft- 
yana, but after Y&ska, — and that the eighth cen- 
tury before Christ is not an improbable date. He 
undoubtedly belongs to ^e Rationalistic Period, the 
period when every department of thought received a 
philosophical treatment and generalization. But beihg 
bom in Kandahar in the extreme west of India, he may 
not have been acquainted with, or may not have 
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fdcogni^ed the Brfthtnanas and Upanishads, which, as we 
have seen before, were mostly produced among the 
nations of the Gangetic Valley, who were widely 
separated by their learning, their customs, and even 
their form of religion from the Punjab Hindus. 

It would be foreign io our purpose to attempt even a 
brief review of Ftlnini’s system of Grammar. The start- 
ling discovery has been made in Europe in the present 
century, that the tens of thousands of words in a lan- 
guage can be resolved to a small number of roots. This 
discovery was made in India three thousand years ago, 
before the time of Pinini, and the great grammarian 
resolves the Sanscrit language of his time to its simple 
roots. No grammarian of any other nation had the faint- 
est suspicion of this fact, and no other language fur- 
nishes such clear evidence on this point as the Sanscrit. 

It is the knowledge of Sanscrit which has enabled 
European scholars in the present century to discover the 
Science of Language or Philology ; and Bopp and 
Grimm and Humboldt, and a host of other learned 
scholars, have resolved the Aryan languages to the same 
roots to which P&nini resolved the Sanscrit language in 
the dawn of Aryan history, when Athens and Rome 
were unknown I 



CHAPTER X. 


THE AGNOSTIC SANKIIYA AND THE TIIEISTIC 
YOGA PHILOSOPHY. 

But the glory of the Rationalistic Period consists 
in the philosophy of Kapila and the religion of Bud- 
dha. Kapila and Buddha are the Voltaire and Rous- 
seau of Ancient India, — the man of intellect and the 
man of feeling. Only the philosophy of Kapila was 
more clear and closely reasoned and consistent than 
anything that Voltaire wrote, and the morality and 
human sympathy of Buddha were loftier, purer an^ 
more comprehensive than that of Rousseau. 

Kapila and Buddha worked to some extent on the 
same lines. They both started with the great object of 
affording humanity a relief from the suffering and pain 
which is the lot of all living beings. They both reject- 
ed, with evident scorn, the remedies which the Vedic 
rites ‘pretended to offer, and called those rites impure, 
because connected with the slaughter of living beings. 
They both declared knowledge and meditation to be 
the means of salvation (.see S^nkhya K 4 ril<d l and 2 ). 
They both adopted the doctrine of transmigration 
from the Upanishads (Sftnkhya KSrika 45), and de- 
clared that pious acts lead to higher states of life. 
And lastly, they both aimed at Nirv 4 na (S&nkhya 
K&riki 67). and the creed of the philosopher as well as 
of the reformer is agnostic. , 

But here the parallel ends. Kapila, who |^obably 
lived a century or two before Buddha, started thewstem 
of philosophy, but meant it only as philosoply^ 'He 
addressed himself to high thinkers, and to speculative 
scholars. His philosophy knows nothing of sympathy 
with mankind in general, he did not go to the masses, 
he founded no society or class. Buddha came afte^ 
him, and was probably bom in the very town sanctified 
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by the memory of the great philosopher.* Certain 
it is that he. was well versed in the philosophy of 
Kapila and obtained his principal tenets from that source. 
But he possessed, what his predecessor did not possess, 
a living, all-embracing sympathy, a feeling for the 
poor, a tear for the bereaved and the sufferer. This 
was the secret of Buddha’s great success. For philoso- 
phy is barren if it is not true to its name, if it does 
not seek earnestly, and in a loving spirit, the good of 
fellow creatures, if it does not look with equal eye on 
the rich and the poor, on the Br&hman and the SUdra. 
And the Shdra and the poor came to Buddha one by 
one for his loving sympathy and meek beneficence. 
Good men admired his high-souled piety, just men 
yielded to his theory of the equality of men, and all the 
ifSrld admired his pure system of morality. The tide 
of the new religion rolled onwards, and swept away 
in its course the inequality of laws and the inequality 
of castes. Three centuries after his death, the Emperor 
of Fitaliputra, who ruled over the whole of Northern 
India, accepted the poor man’s religion, and proclaimed 
it as the religion of all India. And a living nation 
accepted the faith of the equality of men, such as the 
Hindus have never done again since they have ceased 
to be a living nation. 

These matters, however, will be treated in future 
chapters, and we return therefore to the philosophy of 
Kapila, — “ the first recorded system of philosophy” 
in the world, “ the earliest attempt on record to give 
an answer from reason alone, to the mysterious ques- 
tions which arise in every thoughtful mind about the 
origin of the world, the nature and relations of man 
and his future destiny.” + 

The original work composed by Kapila has been lost 
to us. 'The SAnkhya Pravachana or SAnkhya S'Atra 

is ascribed to Kapila himself, btit has probably been 
• ^ — — 

* Uuddha’Ml^iii in Kapila Vastu, which, according to the Pali Dfttha 
Vaii<(a, was built by the sons of Ikshv&ku by the permission of the sage 
Kapila. 

t Davieses Hindu Philosophy, 
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compiled at a more recent age. An excellent edition 
of the work with commentaries and translation has 
been published by Dr. Ballantyne. The Tattva SamAsa 
is another authoritative work which is also incorrectly 
ascribed to Kapila. The SAnkhya SAra is composed by 
Vijn4na Bhikshu, the commentator of Sftnkhya Prava- 
chana, and was probably composed in the sixteenth 
century ; it is edited by Dr. FitzEdward Hall. And 
lastly, the SAnkhya KArikA is an ancient and concise 
treatise on the subject in only 72 distichs, composed by 
Isvara Krishna, and commented on by Gaudapada and 
VSehaspati. This small but excellent treatise has 
been translated into Latin by Lassen, into German 
by Windischmann and Lorinser, into French by Pan- 
tier and St. Hilaire, and into English by Colebrooke 
and Wilson, and recently by Davies. This small treddi 
tise will be our guide, specially as we have Mr. Davies’s 
valuable notes to help us. We have only to add that it 
is impossible to give our readers the barest skeleton of 
S&nkhya Philosophy in a few pages, and that all we can 
do here is to notice a few essential principles of the sys- 
tem. 

To relieve mankind from the three kinds of pain, 
viz,, (i) bodily and mental, (2) natural and extrinsic, 
(3) divine or supernatural, is the object of Kapila’s 
philosophy. Vedic rites are inefficacious, because they 
are impure, and are tainted with the slaughter of liv- 
ing beings ; the complete and final emancipation of the 
soul is secured by knowledge alone. 

Nature and Soul are eternal and self-existent. From 
Nature (JPrakriti) is produced the tntellectf the 
consciousness, the five subtle elements, the five grosser 
elements, the five senses of perception, the five organs 
of action, and the mind. Soul (A'tman or Purusha) 
produces nothing, but is only linked with Nature, with 
the corporeal body, until its final emancipation. • KapUa 
does not accept the orthodox opioion of the Upanishads 
that all souls are portions of the Universal Soul. He 
asserts that each soul is separate, and has a separate ex'*- 
istence after its emancipation from the bonds of Natneeir 

40 
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It will be seen that according to Kapila everything 
except Soul is derived from Nature or primodial matter 
and is therefore material. Not only the elements and 
the senses and the organs of actioR, but thq mind, the 
consciousness, and the intellect, arc results of* mat- 
ter, of " mind stuff, " as European philosophers call it. 
Kapila only differs from modern materialistic philoso- 
phers in asserting that there is a soul, independent of mat- 
ter and eternal, though for a time linked with matter 

It Ib necessary to clearly understand the distinctions 
between the senses, the organs, the mind the con- 
sc/ousness, the intellect, the elements, and the soul, in 
order to grasp the mental philosophy of Kapila. 

The five senses simply observe, t. e., receive impres- 
sions ; the five organs of action, the voice, hands, feet, 
f^c., act according to their functions. (S. K. 28). The 
mind (manas) is not what is implied by the English 
word, but is only a sense organ (S. K. 27), it is the 
eensotium commune, it simply arranges the impres- 
sions and presents them to ego or consciousness. Ego 
is self-consciousness (S. K. 24) ; it individualizes those 
impressions as “ mine. ” And the intellect distinguishes 
and discriminates (S. K. 23), and forms them into ideas. 
It will thus be seen that the distinctions made between 
the senses, the manas, the consciousness and the intel*- 
lect are real distinctions in the functions of the mind. 
In the language of European philosophy manas receives 
the sensations and makes them actual perceptions ; con- 
sciousness individualized them as *' mine, ” and intellect 
tUTns these individualized perceptions into “ concepts or 
judgments " in the language of Sir W. Hamilton. 

Hindu commentators love to describe this mental 
Operation in a poetic garb. ** As the headmen of the 
Village, ” Says Vftchaspati, “ collect the taxes from the 
Villagers and pay them to the governor of the district ; 
as the local governor pays the amount to the minister, 
and the minister receives it for the use of the king, so 
the MaVAr,^haviflg received ideas from the exteinal 
organs, transfbrs them to consciousness, and conscious- 
nest delivers ^aiA to the intellect, the general superior 
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t«ndent, who takes charge of them for the use of the 
sovereign Soul. ” Such metaphorical descriptions 
should not disguise from us the strictly scientihc nature 
of the di$tinction% made,— distinctions which are re* 
cognized by European philosophers as well as bjr 
Hindu thinkers, “ Sensation proper, " says MoreU hi 
his Elements of Psychology, “ is not purely a passive 
state, but implies a certain amount of mental steti- 
vity." A clock, for instance, may strike within our 
hearing, and yet we may be perfectly unconscious oC 
the fact if we are absent-minded, if our mind Is not 
sufiidently active to catch the sensation ; and tlus 
mental activity, which has no special name in European 
philosophy, is the manas of Kapila. 

It shews no ordinary philosophic acumen in Kapila 
to have declared, at a time when the functions of the 
brain were still imperfectly understood, that the matWSt 
the consciousness or ahankdra^ and even the intelleet 
or buddhi, were material in their origin. More tl;)an 
this, Kapila declares that the subtle elements and' the 
gross elements proceed from conciousness. KApJUt 
herein seems to anticipate the philosophy of Berlpsley^ 
and Hume and Mill, that objects are but permanent 
possibilities of sensations, and agrees with Kant that, 
we have no knowledge of an external world except 9$ 
by 4he action of our faculties it is represented ^ 
the soul, and take as granted the objective reality .pf 
our sense perceptions. 

What again are .the subtle principles of Kapila ? ^9 
is not content with enumerating the five gross fCjementfi^^ 
ether, air, earth, fire and water, but adds the ^ 
anbtler principles, sound, tangibleness, odour, yjsibiltty, 
and taste, what are we to understand by the statp- 
ment that these subtle principles have au iode^n^PD^' 
existence? ‘‘ The doctrine of Kapila soems to Be^ tnat 
in hearing, the ear has a relation not only to the etbfr^ 
but to the subtler principle which underlies it, f 
prehension <of the truth that hearing depends not nply 
<so some channel of communication between the jear and 
the source of sound, but on eoine modification of Hno 
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material clement through which the sound Is conduct- 
ed.”* 

Kapila recognizes only three kinds of evidence, viz.. 
Perception, Inference and Testimony. (S. K. 4.) The 
NyAya or Logical school recognizes four,— dividing 
Kapila's Perception into Anumdna or perception, and 
UpaniAna or analogy. The Vcdantic school adds a fifth, 
which is called Arth&patti, an informal kind of infor- 
mation ; as ” Devadatta docs not cat by day and yet is 
fat, it is presumed therefore that he eats by night.” 

Kapila will admit nothing which cannot be known 
by his three kinds of evidence. He rejects all inner 
ideas, and as neither Perception, nor Inference, nor reli- 
able Testimony, presents to Jiim the idea of an external 
Author of all things, the idea of a Supreme Deity is 
not admitted into his philosophy. This was the great 
want which made the Hindus as a body recoil from 
Kapila’s system of philosophy, and other systems were 
started, as we will sec further on, to meet the want. 
And this was the want also which probably finally sealed 
the fate of Buddhism in India, however excellent and 
righteous the religion may have been in other respects. 

Kapila, however, believes in causation ; sat — kdryant— 
asat—akdrandt, what exists must have been caused, 
as there can be no existence without cause. (S. K. 9.) 
He also appeals to the observation of mankind that 
cause and effect imply each other, and ends by stating 
that an effect is identical with cause, or, as Sir William 
Hamilton puts it, “ all that we at prc.scnt come to know 
as an effect must have previously existed in its 
causes.” 

The three gunas, or constituent elements of nature, 
Sttttva (goodness), rajas (passion), and tamas (darkness), 
form an important part of all Hindu philosophy, and 
find a place in Kapila (S. K. 1 1). Thc^wfu are only 
a hypothesis which accounts for the manifest differences 
in the conditions of all format existences. 

Kapila argues the production of all formal existences 
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from Prakriti or Nature on five difTerent grounds (S. 
K. 15). Firstly, specific objects are finite in their 
nature and must have cause. Secondly, different things 
have common properties and must be different 
species of the same primary genus. Thirdly, alt 
things arc in a constant state of progression, and shew 
an active energy of evolution which must have been 
derived from a primary source. Fourthly, the existing 
world is an effect, and there must be a primary 
cause. And fifthly, there is an undividedness, a real 
unity in the whole universe, which argues a common 
origin. It was this unity, this harmony in nature, 
which led some of the Rishis of the Rig Veda to ascribe 
all created things to the Onp Unborn, and which led 
the sages of the Upanishads to postulate the existence 
of one Universal Soul. The agnostic Kapila noted the 
same uniformity and harmony, but his categories of 
evidence did not allow him to admit the idea of a 
Deity, and like the materialistic philosophers of the 
modem day, he referred all formal existences to pri- 
mordial Matter. 

All except Soul. And his reasons for the separate 
existence of soul also deserve mention. The first is the 
celebrated argument of design, — but Kapila uses it 
differently from modern theologians. Matter has been 
apparently collected and arranged with a design,— but 
this proves, according to Kapila, not a Designer, but the 
existence of Soul for which the things must have been 
arranged (S. K. 17). As a bed, argues Gaudapada, 
which is an assemblage of bedding, props, cotton, 
coverlet and pillows, is for another’s use, not its own, 
even so this world, which is an assemblage of the five 
elements, is for the use of the Soul. 

Secondly, Matter furnishes materials for pleasure 
and pain, hence sentient nature, which feels pleasure and 
pain, must be different from it. Thirdly, there must 
be a superintending force. Fourthly, there must be 
a nature diat enjoys. And the fifth argument b 
Plato’s argument quoted in Addison’s Cato, that the 
yearning for a higher life points to the possibility of 
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gaining it. These are Kapila's argihnents for the exist- 
ence of Soul independent of Matter, but he will not 
believe in one soul, but asserts and gives reasons for 
believing that the souls of different beings are different, 
not one (S. K. i8.) Here he goes counter to the Upa* 
nishads and to the Vedantic school. 

The vital actions of living systems are ascribed to 
certain subtle forces, and are generally described in 
Hindu philosophy as the five vital *' airs," having some 
resemblance to the “ vapours " of which the medical men 
of Europe six>ke only a few generations ago. It was 
these subtle forces which were supposed to cause respi- 
ration, excretion, digestion, the circulation of blood, 
and the sensibility of the skin. 

We have already said that Kapila borrowed the idea 
of transmigration of souls from the creed of the Upa- 
nishads. And having borrowed this idea, he had to 
suit it to his own system of philosophy. The soul, 
according to Kapila, is so passive that the individuality 
of a man is scarcely stamped on it The Intellect, the 
Consciousness, the tmmts, all belong to the material 
part of a man. Hence Kapila was constrained by his 
own rigid reasoning to assume that something more 
than the soul migrated, that a subtle body, consisting 
of the Intellect, the Consciousness, and the manas and 
the subtle principles, migrated with the soul (S. K. 39 
and 40.) And this idea of a subtle body, the liu^a 
ruos through the whole of Hindu philost^hy ; 
and Manu says (XI 1 , 16) that a subtle body enveltniea 
the souls of the wicked that they may suffer the tor- 
ments of helL The rcl^ious systems of all iMiions 
iWnish something analr^ous to this idea, and the no- 
tion of a iin^ sarirs is accepted by Hindus as the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body is a ccepted 
by all Christian natk>ns. This r«Hra forms the 
personality of an individual and ascends to a higher 
region or descends to a lower with the noul, according 
to the virtues or vices committed in this life (S. K 44% 
The different regions are (1) that of Pishchas, (3) thid 
of Khkshasas. (3) that of Yinkshaa (4) that of Gnnd* 
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harvas, (5) that of Indra (sun), (6) that of Soma 
(moon), (7) that of the Prajfipatis, the abode of the 
Fathers and Rishis, and (8) that of Brahm&, the highest 
heaven. Besides these eight superior orders of beings 
there are five inferior orders ; (l) domestic quadru- 
peds, (2) wild quadrupeds, ( 3' birds, (4) reptiles, fishes 
and insects, and (5) vegetables and inorganic bodies. 
Man stands alone between the eight superior orders 
and the five inferior orders (S K. 53) The quality of 
sattva prevails in the superior orders, of rajas in 
man, and of tamos in the lower orders (S. K. 54). 
A man, according to his actions, may descend or 
ascend to a lower or higher order, or be born again as 
man of some caste or other. When the soul is finally 
rid of the lingo sartra, it is finally emancipated. 

It is the knowledge which the soul acquires through its 
union with nature that leads to its final emancipation. 
** As a dancer having exhibited herself on the stage 
ceases to dance, so docs Nature ( PtaktUi) cease when 
she has made herself manifest to soul. ” (S. K. 59.) 

Even after the soul has obtained complete know- 
ledge, it resides for a time in the body, as a potter’s 
wheel continues to revolve from the force of the pre- 
vious impulse. ” This is the NtrvAna of Buddha, a state 
of quietude, when perfect knowledge has been gained, 
when all passions have been restrained, all desires have 
been checked, and the enlightened soul awaits its final 
ematicipation. That separation of soul and matter 
comes at last Nature ceases to act, as her purpose has 
been accomplished, and the soul obtains an abstraction 
from -.matter, and both continue to exist eternally 
Is( 4 ated from each other, and independent (S K. 68,) 

Such is the barest outline of S&nichya philosophy. 
The latest German philosophy, the system of Schopen- 
hauer (1819) and Von Hartmann (1869), is “ a reproduc- 
tion of the philosophic system of Kapila in its material- 
istic part, presented in a more elaborate form, but 
on the same fundamental lines. In this respect the 
human intellect has gone over the same ground that 
it occupied more than twQi thousand years ago ; but 
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on a more important question it has taken a step in 
retreat. Kapila recognized fully the existence of a soul 
in man, forming indeed his proper nature, — the absolute 
ego of Fichte, — distinct from matter and immortal ; but 
our latest philosophy, both here and in Germany, can 
see in man only a highly developed physical organiza- 
tion. ‘ All external things,’ says Kapila, ‘ were formed 
that the soul might know itself and be free. ’ ‘ The 
study of psychology is vain, ’ says Schopenhauer, ‘ for . 
there is no Psyche. ’ * 

The great want of Kapila’s philosophy as a creed for 
the people was its agnosticism, — and the Yoga system 
of philosophy sought to remove this want. It is ascrib- 
ed to Patanjali. who, according to Dr, Goldstucker, 
lived In the second century before Christ. All that 
we know of the life and history of Patanjali is that 
his mother was called Gonikfi, as he himself tells us ; 
and that he resided for a certain time in Kashmir, a 
circumstance which may have led to his great gram- 
matical commentary having been preserved by the 
kings of that country. Patanjali calls himself Gonar- 
diya, or a native of Gonarda, a place in the eastern 
part of India. 

We have seen before that K&tyftyana attacked 
Panini’s grammar about the 4th century B. C., and 
Patanjali's greatest work was his Mah&bhiisya or Great 
Commentary, in which he defended P&nini, and left a 
monument of his profound erudition and unrivalled 
critical acumen. The Yoga system of philosophy is 
also ascribed to him, and it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that the great defender of P&nini also sought 
to ^pularize Kapila among his countrymen, by adding 
to his cold and agnostic philosophy the doctrine of 
hiith in a Supreme Deity, as well as some mystic 
practices and meditation by which beatitude (it was 
believed) could be obtained. 

Patanjali’s work, the Vog:asAfra or VogAMUsdsana^hM 
been edited and translated into English by Dr. Rajendra 
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Lala Mitra, who also gives a brief abstract of its 
contents in his preface. As a system of philosophy 
the Yoga has no value whatever by the side of the 
SAnkhya, and our account of it will therefore be brief ; 
and the learned translator of the Yoga SOtra will 
be our guide in our brief account of the system. 

The Yoga S&tra comprises 194 aphorisms, divided 
into four chapters. The first chapter is called Samddki 
Pdda, and contains 5 1 aphorisms treating of the nature 
of meditation. The second chapter consists of 55 
aphorisms, and is called S&dJtana FAda„ and treats of 
the practices and exercises required in meditation. 
The third chapter is called VibkAtt Pdda^ and treats in 
55 aphorism of the occult powers which may be 
acquired. The fourth chapter is called Kaivaiya PAda. 
and treats in 53 aphorisms of the isolation and detach* 
ment of the soul from all worldly ties, which is the 
ultimate object of meditation. 

In the hrst chapter Yo^a is derived from YuJ^ *' to 
join ” or “ to meditate,” and this meditation is possible 
only by the suppression of the functions of the mind. 
By constant exercise and by dispassion the functions 
of the mind may be suppressed, and Yoga, conscious 
or unconscious, may be attained. Ths latter form of 
Yoga is higher than the former, and is devoid even of 
deliberation or joy, egoism, or the exercise of reason. 

Devotion to God hastens the attainment of this 
coveted state of mind. The conception of God or Isvara 
is that of a Soul untouched by affliction, works, deserts 
and^ desires. In Him “the seed of the Omniscient 
attains infinity,'* and He " is the instructor of even all 
early ones, for He is not limited by time” {Yeiga 
SAtra, I, 35 & 26), The sacred syllable om indicates 
the Deity. . 

Disease, doubt, worldly-mindedness, ftc, are obstacles 
to the attainment of Yoga, but these may be overcome 
^ concentration of the mind, by benevolence, by 
iodiffercncc to happiness or misery, and even by the 
regulation of the breath. The chapter ends wiUl a 
description of various kinds of Yoga. 

4t 
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The eecpod chapter detafle theeacercuas ieceasary 
for the performance of the Yoga. Asceticism, the 
muttering -of a mantra, and idevotion to God, are the 
earliest exercises. These overcome all aiSictions like 
igaoraace, egoism, desire, and aversioa or ardent desire 
to live. These are the motives to work, and works 
must bear their fruits in subsequent hiri^ We will 
see hereafter that this is the Buddhist theoiy of Ka/mut, 
about which so much has been written. The eibject of 
Yoga is to devise means to abstaiii from worio, and so 
preclude future births. 

We have then the Shnkbya deiinitioa of the soul 
and the intellect ; knowledge finally severs the con* 
nejctoo between the two, and tbeaceforwand the soul is 
free, and an epd is put to future births and suffering. 
Knowledge passes through seven stages before it is 
pmfeci and eight means (which remind one of the 
eight-fold path of the Buddhists) are prescribed, by 
which this pcrCect knowledge can be Stained. The 
first means is abstaining from evil actions, slaughter, 
falsehood, theft, incontinence and avarice, and the second 
consists of an obligation to perform certain acta,— 
purification, eontcotesent, penaaoe, atudy, aod devo- 
tion to God. Those two means are pnescribed for all, 
householders and ascetics alike. ThM oome the duties 
special to Yogins. The third means is assuaring 
special postuses for meditation ; the fourth is legulation 
pf the breath ; the fifth is riie abstraerioo of the organs 
from their natural functions ; and the siicrii, seventh and 
iqiffht eee steadfastness (DhAnmA), contemplalion 
'iDt^fAM«i)t9XkAfutd^A3i^\^(S€mtA4hih which three are 
the essential constituents of Yoga itself. When thtsse 
three are united, Smmgfoma follows^ and reauUn in the 
acquisition of occult powers. 

The occult powers or Siddhis described le the third 
chapter are indeed aronderfidl One may know the 
past and |he (utuns, make bimsdf tnvirible to men, 
observe tlm details id what is pasriqg in distant regions 
or in the (dars and plaaets, converse with qurits, travel 
in the air or water, and aoquire watioiis anper- 
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human powers 1 The noble philosophy of Kapila was 
trailed through dirt and mire as soon as it was blended 
with popular superstitions I 

But these occult powers are not the final objects 
which a Yogin seeks. The ultimate isolation of the 
soul is the final object of the Yogin, and this is dis* 
cussed in the fourth and last chapter. Wc come back 
now to the theory that all works, all sensations and 
impressions <mi the mind, bear their fruit in future births. 
A discussion ensues regarding the nature of sensations 
and perceptions, of the intellect and the soul,— and the 
disdnetions are much the same as in S&nkh3ra philo- 
sophy. Having explained these distinctions, Patanjali 
concHidcs by saying that perfect knowledge sweeps 
away all residue of former works (IV, aS to 30), and 
the moment at last arrives when the three qualities 
become defunct, and the soul abides solely in its own 
essence. This emancipation of the soul is the object 
of the Yoga (IV, 33) ; it is absolute and eternal, and 
the soul which has attained it remains free for ever- 
more. 

It will thus be seen that as a of philosophy,. 

Y<^a is valueless ; — all its fundamental maxims about 
the soul and ioteUect and sensations, about the 
transm^ation of souls, and their eternity and final 
emancipation by knowledge, ate those of the SAnkhym 
Philosophy. In feet, Patanjali tried to Mend the idea of 
a Supreme Ddty with the .philosophy of Kapila ; but 
unfortunately he also mixed iq|» with it much of the 
siqpcntitioQ and the n^tk practices of the age I Or 
is it an untenable conjecture that the great Gmmi- 
maiiao founded a pure theistic system of philosophy 
vlucb has since beem mixed up w^ much of popmar 
superstitions and mystic rite^ and the result is tiie 
Kqp S4ira as we find it now. In still. later times the 
phQosonby of tfie Yoga ^stem has been completely 
lost sight of^ and the ^stem has degenerated into cmel 
and indecent Toatrik rites, or into the impostures and 
sttpecstitioas of the atxalM Yogios of the present day. 



CHAPTER XI. 

NYAVA OR LOGIC, AND VAISESIKA OR ATOMIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Gautama or Gotama is the Aristotle of India, and 
his system of Ny&ya is the Hindu Logic. His date is 
unknown, and he is said to have married Ahalyd. He 
lived, no doubt, in the Rationalistic Period, but probably 
a century or two after Kapila. The Ny&ya SAtra, which 
is ascribed to him, is divided into hve books, each divid- 
ed into two “ days ” or diurnal lessons, and these are 
again divided into articles, and 'each article consists of 
a number of Siltras. Nydya is still a favorite study in 
India, and we have seen students from Kashmir and 
Rajputanaaod Northern India attending the celebrated 
Ny&ya schools in Navadvipa in llcngal, living in the 
houses of their teachers, and pursuing their studies for 
years together, in the very same way in which students 
among the Magadhas and Angas and Kosalas and 
Vidchas pursued their studies when Gautama, the logi- 
cian, lived and taught ! h'vcr) thing else has changed 
in India, but ancient traditional learning is still handed 
down in tols from generation to generation in the same 
ancient method. The spirit of the time, however, has told 
on these time-honored institutions, the mass of students 
turn away from these secluded scats of learning to 
schools and universities ; the founders of tols get 
scarcely enough to subsist upon, and travel from place 
to place to seek the bounty of well-disposed men ; and 
the number of students is getting fewer year by year. 
Nevertheless, with their wonderful loyalty to the past, 
Hindu pandits and Hindu students still adhere to tiib 
ancient system of teaching, of which we have given a 
brief account before from the Dharma Sfitra ; and it is 
to be hoped this relic of the past wU] yet survive 
modern changes and innovations. 
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The Ny&ya system starts with the subjects to be dls< 
cussed. These are (i) Pfam&ua, proof, and (2) Pranuya, 
or the thing to be proved. These are the principal 
subjects, while there are fourteen subsidiary subjects, 
vtz., (3) Doubt, (4) Motive, (;) Instance or Example, 
(6) Determined truth, (7) Argument or Syllogism, 
(8) Confutation, (9) Ascertainment, (lo) Controversy, 
(il) Jangling, (12) Objection, (13) Fallacy, (14) Perver- 
sion, (15) Futility, and (16) Reasoning. 

Proof, as we have said before, is of four kinds : Per- 
ception, Inference, Analogy, and Verbal Testimony. 
Cause is that which necessarily precedes an 

effect, which could not be without the cause ; and effect 
(ATdrya) is that which necessarily ensues and otherwise 
could not be. For the relation of cause and effect, the 
connexions might be two-fold, — simple conjunction 
{^Sanjoga), and constant relation (SamavAya). Hence 
cause may be of three kinds : (I) Immediate and 
direct, as the yarn is of cloth ; (2) Mediate or indirect, 
as the weaving is of cloth ; and (3j Instrumental, as the 
loom is of cloth. 

The things to be proved, the objects of knowledge are 
ti) Soul, (2) Body, (3) the Senses, (4) the Objects 
of Sense, (5) Intellect, (6) Manas, {7) Production, (8) 
Fault, (9) Transmigration, (10) Fruit or Retribution, 
(ii) Pain, (12) Emancipation. 

The soul is different in each person, and is separate 
from the body and the senses, and is the seat of know- 
ledge. Each individual soul is infinite, eternal, and 
transmigrates according to the works performed in life. 
So far we see an agreement with Kapila’s philosophy. 
But the Nyftya adds that the Supreme Soul is one, 
the scat of eternal knowledge, and the maker or former' 
of all things. The body is earthly, the five external 
senses are also material, and the manajk is^ the organ of 
the senses. The reader will mark here in how far the 
Nyftya system, and indeed every system of Hindu pbilo- 
sephy, is indexed to the Sftnkhya Philosophy, wbich 
may justly bf called the first basis of Hindu Pbiloaopby, 
as well as its highest development. 
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Intellect is twe^ld, ineluding numofy and mnupi, A 
concept is tme if derived from clear proof, and is wrong 
if not ^ived from prooil Similarly, memory may be 
right or wrong. The objects of sense are odow, taste 
colour, touch and sound. 

Production or action is the cause of virtue or vice^ 
of merit or demerit ; and the only motive to action, as 
we are told by Eurc^an philosophers also, is the deare 
to attain pleasure or to avoid pahi. 

Transmigration is the passing of the soul to succes* 
ive bodies. Pain Is the primary evil, and there are 
twenty*<me varieties of evil which are causes of pain. 
The soul attaios ks emancipation by knowledge and 
not by action. 

It will be seen from the foregoteg sketch that there 
is scarcely anything that is original in the Nyhya qrstem 
as a system o( mental philosophy. The speciality of 
NyA3fa is its development of inference by the construe* 
tioo of a true syllogism, and, as llr. Davies states, 
*' the right methods of reasoning have been discussed 
with as much subtlety as by any of the Western 
logicians.'* We quote below an instance of Hindu 
sfVogfsffl : 

I. The hill is fiery. 

a. For it sm'okes. 

3. Whatever smokes is fiery, as a kitchen. 

4. The hill hi snwking. 

5. Thetefore it is fiery. 

The Hindu syllogism, therefore, coosbts of five parts, 
which are called (1) the proposition (/nsi^ad),(3) die 
reason (Arftr or sp aw n * , (3) tlw Instance (m/Manuia or 
nidanmutu (4) ue apfdlcatien of the reason (apatu^wl^ 
and the oonclaston temiwMa). If the first two or 
the Mtt two parts are mmtted, it becomes a perfect 
lyllogism of Aiistollt. 

Aaoim die many technical terms in use in Hindu 
lesle, wyifA and Ufidki are the most iaaportaot 
n*Baat iavariable concomitance,— >the oonaection 
in die midor p s emi ss of Aristode’s syllogism. * What- 
ever smcHces Is fiery,**— this hurariaw coD c o mit ance is 
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As Sankara Mtsra argues^ '* It is not merely 
A relation of co<cxtension. Nor is it tibe relation of 
totality. For if you aiy that invariable oonoDmltnaoe 
is the connexioa of the middle term with tiae wtele of 
the major term, such oonnexioo does not exist in the 
case of smoke (for smoke does not always exfet where 
there is fire). We proceed tiien to ntate that 
invarmble oonoomitance is a connexion requiriag no 
qualifying term or limitation. It is an extensiveacas 
co«pctensive with the predicate. In etimr words, in- 
variable concomitance is invariaUe codnbereoee of 
the predicate.”* 

On the other hand, the qualifyii^ term or Umitatioo 
is called Ufddki. Fire always i^erlies smokiV but 
amolce does not invariably accompany fire. The pro- 
position. therefore, that smote accompanies fire, requires 
a qualifying condition,— a limitation,— 4m UpAdUf vis., 
that there most be mcHst fuel 

We have no room to enter into the technicalities and 
the rigid and abstruse ratiocination of Hindu Jegic 
Logic is a favorite study with learned Htodui^ and 
neither the Ancient Greeks, nor ihe Mediaeval Arabs, 
nor the European schoolmen of the middle ages, orar 
displayed more acuteness and subtlety in reasoning, nr 
more rigid and scientific strictness in thdr dtaonssioaa» 
than is witnessed in the numerous worta-of tfie Hindus 
on Logic. 

Kafka's atomical >pbilosoiiby is suppiemestaiy to 
Gautama's l^[ic, as the Yoga philosophy is supplamem* 
tary to Stokfya, and therefore need not detain as lon^ 
The cardinal principle of Kanfidais that all material sub* 
stances are aggregates of atoms. The 8loa»areeteinal, 
the aggregates only are perishable by disintogialioo. 

The mote srfaich is visHde in tog mmbnm is toe 
smallest percqptiUe object. But being a sobetaace and 
an effect, it nuist be composed of adiat Is lass then itp 
sdf >toe ultimate atom only is not a componod, JMis 
sim^. 


Cssib’s 
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The first compound is of two atoms ; the next con- 
sists of three double atoms, and so on. The mote 
visible in the sunbeam is thus a compound of six 
atoms. In this way two earthly atoms acting under an 
unseen law, adriskta, (and not under the will of God^ 
which is unknown in Kan&da’s philosophy,) constitute 
a double atom of earth ; three binary atoms constitute 
a tertiary atom ; four tertiary atoms make a quarter- 
nary atom ; and so on to gross, grosser and grossest 
masses of earth. In this manner the great earth is 
produced, the great water is thus produced from aque- 
ous atoms, great light from luminous atoms, and great 
air from aerial atoms. 

Ean&da recogni/cs six categories or objects (paddr- 
tka), vis., (i) Substances, (2) Quality, (3) Action, 
(4^ Community, (5) Particularity, (6) Coherence, and 
(7) Non-existence. 

Under the first of these categories, the nine sub- 
stances of Kan&da arc (i) Earth, (2) Water, (3) Light, 
and (4) Air, all eternal in atoms, but transient and 
perishable in aggregates. Next is (5) A kdsa or Ether, 
which transmits sound, and which has no atoms but is 
infinite, one and eternal. As in Kapila’s philosophy so in 
Kan&da’s, wc find a dim.pcrceptioii of the scientific truth, 
that what conveys sound is not the air, but a* certain 
subtler cause which was called by the name of A'kdsa. 
(6) Time and (7) Space similarly are not material, 
and therefore are not comiioundcd of atoms. They arc 
infinite, one and eternal. The last two in the category 
are (8) Soul and (9) Manat 01 the Internal Organ. 

The second catcgoi^’. Quality, embraces 17 varieties 
or qualities of the nine substances enumerated above. 
The qualities arc colour, savour, odour, tangibility, 
number, extension, individuality, conjunction, disjunc- 
tion, priority, posteriority, intellections, pleasure, pain, 
desire, avemon and volition. Ltgka amd heat are am- 
stdertd as only different forms of the same substance, 
A'k&sa or ether has the quality of sound ; and Manas 
or the internal organ, is supposed to be extremely 
small, like an atom. 
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The tUrd category. Action, n divided into 0vO kiods, 
upward and downw^ movement, contraction, dilation, 
and general motion. 

The fourth cattery. Community, is the source o(^ 
notion of genua It denotes qualities common to many 
objects and also denotes sproies. These genera’ and 
species have a real and objective existence accordiim to 
KanAda, but not according to the Buddhas, who affirm 
that individuals only have existence, and that attrac- 
tions are false conceptiona “ It is the quarrel revived 
in the Realist and Nominalist theories of the medistval 
schoolmen.”* 

The fifth category, Particularity, denotes simple ob- 
jects, devoid of community. They arc soul, mind, time, 
place, the ethereal element, and atoms. 

The sixth category, Coherence (the samavilfya of 
Gautama's philosophy), is connection between things 
which must be connected so long as they exist, as yam 
and cloth. 

The seventh category, Non-cxistence, is either uni- 
versal or mutual. 

It will be seen from the above brief account that the 
Vaisesika system of Kan&da, in so far as it is an 
original system, is physics more than philosophy. It 
was the first attempt made in India to inquire into the 
laws of matter and force, of combination and dis- 
integration. 

In every system of Hindu Philosophy (except VedAnA 
tism) matter is supposed to be eternal, and distinct 
from soul. The VedAntists alone regard matter as thh 
manifestation of the One Supreme Soul who comprises 
and is himself ait. Of this system wc will speak in 
the next chapter. 


* Awtotp. (Ji. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE TWO MIMANSA SCHOOLS, OR ORTHODOX 
PHILOSOPHY. 

We now come to the last two systems of the philosophy 
of the Hindus, the POrva Mim&ns& of Jaimini and the 
Uttara Mim&ns& of B&dar&yana Vy&sa. As philosophy, 
the Mim&nsft schools have little that is new, but to 
the historian of India they are of the utmost import* 
ance and value. For the Mim4ns& schools represent 
the conservative phase of the Hindu mind at a time 
when philosophers and laymen were alike drifting to- 
wards agnostic and heterodox opinions. SAmchya 
philosophy led away hosts of thinking men from the 
teachings of the Upanishads on the Universal Soul ; 
and the Buddhist religion was embraced by masses 
of the lower classes as a relief from caste inequalities 
and elaborate Vedic rites. Against this general move- 
ment of the day, the Mim&ns& schools made a stand. 
Hie Phrva Mim&nsft insisted on those Vedic rites and 
practices which modern philosophers had come to 
regard as useless or even as unholy ; and the Uttara 
Mim&ns& proclaimed those theistic doctrines which 
the Upanishads had taught before. 

The controversy, or rather the division in ofunion, 
went on for centuries, but orthodoxy prevailed in 
India in the end. The great KumftrUa Bhatt^ who 
lived in the seventh century after Christ, wrote his cele- 
brated V&rtika or commentary on the Pftrva Mim&ns4 
Sfttras, and was the most redoubted champion of the 
reviving Hinduism of his day. and the most uncompro- 
mising antagonist of decaying Buddhism. He not 
only vindicated the ancient rites of the Vedas^ he not 
only proclaimed against the heterodox opinions of the 
Buddhists, but he denied Uiem any consideration even 
when they happened to agree with the Veda. 
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The Uttara Mimftns&, too, had its champion, y-and a 
greater mao than Kumftrila rose, two centuries later, 
in the celebrated Sankar&ch&rya. The Uttara Mim&ns 4 
or Ved&nta SQtra is known as the SArtraka MimAnsA 
or Brahma Sfitra, and Sankara’s great commentary is 
known as the SArlraka MimAnaA BhAsya. Colebrooke, 
Wilson and Raja Ram Mohan Roy fixed the close of 
the eighth century, or the commencement of the ninth as 
the date when Sankara flourished. Later researches 
have confirmed this supposition, and it has been ascer- 
tained that Sankara was bom in 788 A. D., and there- 
fore wrote and preached in the first half of the ninth 
' century. 

Thus both KumArila and SankarAchArya belong to 
the Pauranik Period, but they finally secured the triumph 
of that orthodox philosophy which took its rise in the 
Rationalistic Period. The history of philosophy in 
India is the history of the Hindu mind ; and an account 
of the systems of philosophy which took their rise in 
the Rationalistic Period would not be intelligible, unless 
we indicated, however briefly, the bearings of these 
systems on the later history of the nations. 

The SOtras of the PArva MimAnsA are ascribed to 
Jaimini, and are divided into twelve lectures, and sub- 
divided into sixty chapters. The SOtras have an old 
commentary by Sahara SvAmi Bhatta. KumArila 
Bhatta came later on the stage, and his commentary, 
as we have stated before, marks a new epoch in the 
history of this school, and has been respected by a 
host of succeeding commentators. 

Jaimini's Sfltras, as stated before, are divided into 
twelve lectures. The first lecture treats of the author- 
ity of enjoined duty. The varieties of duty, supffle* 
mental duties, and the purpose of the performance of 
duties are treated in the second, third and fourth chap- 
ters. The order of their pmformance is considered in tne 
fifth, and the qualification for their performance is treat- 
ed in the sixth. This completes the first half of the SAtras. 

The subject of indirect precept is treated in ch^ters 
seventh and eighth. Inferrable changes are discussed 
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in 'the ninth, and exceptions In the tenth chapter. 
Efficacy is considered in the eleventh chapter, and the 
work closes with a discussion of co-ordinate effect in 
the twelfth chapter. 

These are the principal topics of the Phrva MimAns& 
Shtras, but a great man)^ other matters are introduced, 
and we will briefly notice some of them which Cole- 
brooke has presented at greater length to the English 
reader in his excellent analysis. 

In the very first lecture we are told that the Vedas 
are eternal and revealed. It had no human origin, 
because no human author is remembered. This eternal 
and superhuman (f. e., revealed) Veda consists of two 
parts, Mantra and BrAhmana. Mantras are distin- 
guished under three designations, viz.^ (i) those in metre 
are Rik, (2) those chanted are SAman, and (3) the rest 
arc Yajus. Generally a Mantra is a prayer or invo- 
cation; a Br&hmana is a precept directing religious 
Observances, and the BrAhmanas include the Upa> 
nishads. 

After the Veda, which is Sruti, comes the Smriti, or 
works composed by holy personages, and possessing 
authority as grounded on the Veda. Smriti includes the 
DharmasAstras (the Dharroa SAtras of the Rationalistic 
Period), comprising the institutes of civil and religious 
law. 

Besides the Dharma SAtras we arc told of the Kalpa 
BAiras, also composed by authors conversant with the 
Veda. The Kalpa SQtras arc not a part of the Veda, 
and have no authority except as is derived from the 
Veda. The reader will mark the broad line of de- 
marcation which Hindus draw between the BrAhmana 
literature, which is considered revealed and eternal, and 
the Sdtra literature, which is ascribed to human authors, 
and has no independent authority. The priority of the 
Brfihmana literature may fairly be inferred from this.* 

Sacrifice ( VAgeti is the act of religion most inculcated 
in the Veda, and consequently most discussed in the 
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Mimftnsft. Three ceremonies are mentioned as types 
of the rest : they are the setting up of the sacrificial 
fire, the presenting of an oblation, and the preparation 
of the Soma. Various curious questions are raised 
and discussed and answered with regard to sacrifices. 
One very remarkable example will suffice. 

At certain sacrifices the votary is told to bestow all 
his property to the officiating priests. The question is 
raised, whether a king should give up all lands, including 
pasture lands, highways, and the sites of lakes and 
ponds. The answer is that a king has no property 
ttt the land, and cannot bestow it. His kingly power 
is for the government of the realm, but the right of 
property is not thereby vested in him, else he would 
have property in house and lands appertaining to his 
subjects. The lands of a kingdom cannot be given 
away by a king ; but a house or field acquired by pur> 
chase, &c., may be given away. 

Similarly, the question of self-immolation on fire, the 
question of performing sacrifices to injure others, and 
various similar questions are discussed with consider- 
able acumen and closeness of reasoning. A complete 
Adhikarana or argument according to the MimAnsA 
consists of five members, (i) the subject, (2) the 
doubt, ( 3) the first side, (4) the answer, (5) the pertinence 
or relevency. Jaimini’s aphorisms do not ordinarily 
exhibit all these five members ; some are left to be 
surmised. But the disquisitions of the Miminsfi 
resemble judicial disquisitions. As Colebrooke re- 
marks, the logic of the MimAnsA is the logic of the law. 
** Each case is examined and determined upon general 
principles, and from the cases decided the principles 
may be collected. A well ordered arrangement of them ‘ 
would constitute the philosophy of the law ; and this 
is in truth what has been attempted in the Hi- 
mAnsL" 

To Ktuni to the subject of sacrifices, which is the 
all-pervading subject of the PArva MimAnsA, we are told 
the full complement of persons officiating at a great 
cereomoy is seventeen, viz^ the sacrificer and rixteeo 
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priests. On occasions of less solemnity four priests 
only are engaged. 

The numt^r of victims varies according to the 
nature of the sacrifice. At an Asvanuhda sacrifice 
there must be not fewer than 609 victims of all kinds, 
tame and wild, tenestrial and aquatic, walking, flying, 
swimming, and creeping things 1 

The cardinal idea of the Mim&ns& is to teach man his 
Duty, Jaimini commences his Mim&ns& with the enun* 
ciation of Duty, the only topic he has to propound. 
“ Now then,” he begins, " the study of Duty is to be 
commenced. Duty is a purpose which is inculcated by a 
command. Its reason must be inquired.” But his idea 
of Duty is extremely orthodox, it consists in the proper 
performance of Vedic rites and practices I Fflrva 
Mim&nsiL Philosophy is therefore a philosophy of Vedic 
rites. 

In his anxiety to insist on ancient Vedic rites and 
practices Jaimini has forgotten to speak of Vedic faith 
and belief! As Dr. Banerjea says in his Dialogues 
on Hindu Philosophy, Jaimini ” urges the consideration 
of duty without caring for any to whom it may be 
due'* While insisting on the eteinity of the Veda, as 
Sabda or the Word, he has made no mention ” of any 
co>eternal Intelligence uttering or revealing it” While 
enjoining the performance of the sacrifices inculcated 
in the BrAhmanas, he has nothing to say of the Uni« 
verstd Soul of the Upanishads. The Philosophy of 
Jaimini has therefore, although orthodox, been stig- 
matized as atheistical or at least agnostic in some of 
^e Purftnas ; and even Sankar&chftrya admits that God 
is not deducible from his philosophy. 

A supplementary system of [Atilosophy was there- 
fore called for, and the Uttara MimAnsk or Vedftnta 
supplied this want. It is Ved&nta which tells us of 
the Supreme Spirit, the Universal Soul, the Pervading 
Breath, as the Purva Mim&nsft speaks of rites and 
sacrifices. The Vedfinta is the direct outcome of 
the Upanishads as the Purva Mimlnsft is the out- 
come of the Brfthmanas. The very first aphorism of 
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the Ved&nta substitutes Brahma or God, for Dharma 
or Duty. The two schools of MimAns^ taken together, 
represent orthodox Vedic Hinduism,— Hinduism in 
rites and observances, and Hinduism in its thelstic 
belief. The two schools taken together are an answer 
to Buddhist heretics who ignored Vedic rites and ignor- 
ed a Supreme Being. The two schools together are an 
answer also to the agnostic S&nkhya system of phi- 
losophy, and form the basis of modern Hinduism in 
its philosophical aspect. 

The SAriraka MimAnsA SAtra or Brahma SAtra is 
attributed to BAdarAyana VyAsa, who is said to be 
identical with Krishna DvaipAyana VyAsa, the alleged 
compiler of the Vedas, although the SAtra must have 
been compiled a thousand years after the Vedas were 
first compiled ! The Brahma SAtra refers to the doc- 
trines of Kapila, and the Yoga of Patanjali ; and also 
to the Atomic theory of Kan^a, which is itself a sequel 
to the NyAya of Gautama. There is reference also to 
Jaimini, and to the sects of Jainas, Buddhas, and 
PAsupatas ; and altogether the Brahma SAtra is undoubt* 
edly the latest of the six schools of philosophy. 

The VedAnta adopts the adhikarana of the Phrva 
MimAnsA with its five members, and the syllogism of 
NyAya with the obvious improvement of reducing its 
five members into three as in the syllogism of Aristotle. 
Colebrooke thinks this improvement was borrowed 
from the Greeks. 

BAdarAyana’s SAriraka MimAnsA or Brahma SAtra 
Is divided into four lectures, and each lecture is sub- 
divided into four chapters. Anything like a omn- 
plete analysis of this work is impossible within our limfta^ 
and we must therefore glean a few leading tenets from 
Colebrooke’s excellent analysis, to srliich we refer those 
of our readers who wish to have an adequate idea of 
the subject. 

The Uttara MimAnsA opens precisely as tiie PAnra 
MimAnsA, announcing Its purport in the very aam^t 
terms, only substituting Brahma or God for Dhanna 
or Duty. The author then confutes the SAnkbya 
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doctrine of Nature being the material cause of the 
universe, and declares a Sentient Rational Being to be 
the First Cause. That Supreme Being is the material 
as well as the efficient cause of the universe, and to 
Him meditation should be directed, and on Him the 
thoughts are to be fixed for obtaining final emanci> 
pation. 

The second lecture continues the confutation of 
Kapila’s S&nkhya philosophy as well of Patanjali’s Yoga 
and Kan&da’s Atomic theory. All the universe is rigidly 
assigned to Brahma, who is the Cause and the Effect. 
The distinction between cause and effect, ^and between 
different effects, docs not invalidate the unity of the 
whole. '* The sea is one and not other than its waters ; 
yet waves, foam, spray, drops, froth and other modifi* 
cations of it differ from each other." (II, i, 5). As 
milk changes into curd, and water to ice, so is Brahma 
variously transformed." (II, i, 8). 

Then follows a confutation of the doctrines of the 
Sftnkhyas, the Vaisesikas, the Bauddhas, the Jainas, the 
Pflsupatas and P&nchar&tras ; the Nyftya is unnoticed. 

The soul is active, not passive as the S&nkhyas main* 
tain. Its activity is, however, adventitious. As the 
carpenter, having tools in hand, tolls and suffers, and 
laying them aside, rests and is easy, so the soul in con* 
junction with the senses and organs is active, and 
quitting them, reposes (II, 3, 13). The soul is a por- 
non of the Supreme Ruler, as a spark Is of fire (II, 
3, 17.) As the sun's image reflected on water is 
tremulous, quaking with the undulations of the pool, 
without, however, affecting the images on other sheets 
of water, or the solar orb itself, so the sufferings of 
one individual affect not another, nor the Supreme 
Ruler. * 11)6 corporeal organs and the vital actions are 
aU modifications of Brahma. 

The third lecture treats of traosm^;ration of souls^ 
of tile attainment of knowledge, of final emancipation, 
and of the attributes of the Supreme Being. The 
soul transmigrates, invested with a subtle frame, pass* 
ing from one state to another. Departing firom one 
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body, it ascend« the moon, experiences there the re- 
compense of its works, and returns to occupy a new 
body with the resulting influence of its former deeds. 
Evil doers suffer in seven appointed regions of ie« 
tribution. The returning soul passes through ether, 
air, vapour, mist, and cloud into rain, and thus finds its 
way into a plant, and thence through the medium of 
nourishment into an animal embryo (III, i, i to 6). 

The Supreme Being is unpassable, unafiectra by 
worldly mc^ifications, as the clear crystal seemingly 
coloured by the hibiscus flower is really pellucid. He 
is pure Sense, Intellect, Thought. 

“ Like the sun and other luminaries, seemingly mul- 
tiplied by reflection though really single, and like 
^ace apparently subdivided in vessels containing it 
within limits, the Supreme Light is without difference 
or distinction.” “There is none other but He” (III, a). 
The reader will perceive that the VedAnta philosophy 
is a direct and legitimate result of the Upanishads, 
and the idea of Monoism is carried to the extreme limit 
in the VedAnta as in the Upanishads. 

The last half of this lecture relates to devout ex- 
ercises and pious meditation, which arc necessary for 
the reception of divine knowledge. 

The fourth and last lecture relates to the fruit of 
pious meditation properly conducted, and the attain- 
ment of divine knowledge. So soon as that know- 
ledge is attained, past sins are annulled and future aim 
are precluded. In like manner the effects of merit 
and virtue are also annulled. And ” having annuUatl 
by fruition other works which had begun to have effect, 
having enjoyed the recompense and suffered the mim 
of good and bad actions, the possessor of mvioe 
knowledge, on the demise of the body, proceeds to a 
reunion vrith Brahma*' (IV, t, 14), * This is the filial 
cmancipatioD of the VedAntists. 

There are two other leas perfect forms of eman- 
dpatkm: one which qualifies the soul for reception 
at Brahma’s abode, but not for immediate reunion and 
identity with his being ; another, which is still less 
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perfect, is called Jtvan-mukti, which can be acquired 
in lifetime by Yogis, and enables them to perform 
supernatural acts, as evoking the shades of fore* 
fathers, assuming different bodies, going immediately 
to any place at pleasure, &c. Tliis Is only a repeti- 
tion of the superstition of the Yoga philosophy, de- 
scribed in a previous chapter. 

The attributes of God according to the Ved&nta 
philosophy have thus been recapitulated by Colebrooke : 
** God is the omnicient and omnipotent cause of the 
existence, continuance, and dissolution of the universe. 
Creation is an act of His will. He is both efficient 
and material cause of the world, creator and nature, 
framer and frame, doer and deed. At the consum- 
mation of all things, all are resolved into Him. * * The 
Supreme Being is one, sole existent, secondless, entire, 
without parts, sempiternal, infinite, ineffable, invariable, 
ruler of all, universal soul, truth, wisdom, intelligence, 
happiness.*’* 

An idea has become current among later Vcd&ntists 
that all the universe, except Brahma, is MAyA, i. e., 
an illusion, a phantasy, an unreal appearance only. 
This notion is no part of the original Vcdflnta philo- 
sophy, and finds no sanction in ancient works. Ancient 
Vedftntism declares the universe to be a portion of 
Brahma, emanating from Brahma, and resolving into 
Brahma ; but it does not declare that this emanation 
from Brahma, this universe, is unreal or illusory. 

Such are the six systems of philosophy which were 
developed in India in the Rationalistic Period ; such 
are the answers which Hindu philosophers have given 
to the questions which were started in the Upanishads, 
to questions which rise in the mind of every reflective 
man, but which it is not given to him to answer satis- 
factorily,— -what is God, and what is the universe ? 

For the rest, the Rationalistic Period is rich in results 
of which every Hindu may be proud. It was pro^bly 
in this period, that the great Epics of India received 

• Iht ntl0tttkrt/ tht Umdm. VMmUt. 
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their epic form. It was in this period that the 
infant sciences of Geometry and of Grammar were 
first discovered by Hindus and proclaimed to the 
world. It was in this period that the first-recorded 
systems of Mental Philosophy and of Logic were con- 
ceived and perfected. It was in this period that Laws 
and the rules of social life were codified and treated 
on a scientific basis. It was in this period that the 
whole of Northern India was first brought under one 
great and able ruler, and that an excellent and en- 
lightened system of administration was finally perfected. 
And, lastly, it was in this period that the great saint 
and reformer Gautama Buddha proclaimed that reli- 
gion of equality and brotherhood of man, which is at 
the present day the living faith of one-third of the 
human race. To that great revolution we now turn. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

BUDDHIST SACRED LITERATURE. 

IM the sixth century before Christ, India witnessed 
the conamencement of a great revolution. Her ancient 
religion, which the Hindu Aryans had practised and 

{ >roclaiined for fourteen centuries, had degenerated into 
brms. The gods of the Rig Veda whom the ancient 
Rishis had invoked and worshipped, lovingly and fer- 
vently, had come to be regarded as so many names ; 
and Indra and Ushas raised no distinct ideas and no 
grateful emotions. The simple libations of the Soma 
juice, or offerings of milk, corn, or flesh, which the Rishis 
of old had offered to their gods in the simplicity of 
their hearts, had developed into cumbrous ceremonials, 
elaborate rites, unmeaning forms. The descendants 
or successors of those Rishis had now stepped forth 
as a powerful and hereditary caste, and claimed the 
right to perform elaborate religious rites and utter 
sacred prayers for the people. The people were 
taught to believe that they earned merit by having 
these rites performed and prayers uttered by hired 
priests. The religious instinct, the loving emotions 
which bad inspired the composers of the Vedic 
hymns, were dead ; vast ceremonials, dead forms, 
remained. 

A reaction had taken place. About the eleventh cen- 
tury before Christ, t.e., five centuries before the time 
of which we arc now speaking, earnest and thoughtfiil 
Hindus had ventured to go beyond the wearisome 
rituals of the Brfthmana literature, and had inquired 
into the mysteries of the soul and its Creator. The 
composers of the Upanishads had dared to con- 
ceive the bold idea, that all animate and inanimate 
nature proceeded from One Universal Deity, and 
were portions of One Pervading Soul. Inquiries 
were made into the mysteries of death and the future 
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world, conjectures were made about the transmigra* 
tion of souls, and doctrines were started containing, in a 
crude form, the salient principles of Hindu philosophy. 

But few could devote their lives to these abstruse 
speculations, and the abstruse philosophy which they led 
to. The mass of the Aryan householders, — Brfthmans, 
Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, — contented tliemselves with 
performing the rites, unintelligible to them, which the 
BrAhmanas had laid down and the Sfitras had con- 
densed. The rules of social and domestic life were 
similarly condensed for the people in the 'Siltras, and all 
the learning and science known to the age were also 
codified in the Sfitra form. 

Such was the state of things in India in the sixth 
century before Christ Religion in its true sense had 
been replaced by forms. Excellent social and moral 
rules were disfigured by the unhealthy distinctions of 
caste, by exclusive privileges for Br&hmans, by cruel 
laws for SAdras. Honor and reverence were paid those 
who lived piously and dutcously, but in a higher degree to 
those who were born Brahmans. Such exclusive caste 
privileges did not help to improve the Brfthmans them- 
selves. As a community they became grasping and 
covetous, ignorant and pretentious, until Brfthman 
Sfitrak&ras themselves had to censure the abuse in the 
strongest terms. For the Sftdras, who had come under 
the shelter of the Aryan religion, there was no religious 
instruction, no religious observance, no social reflect. 
Despised and degraded in the community in which thw 
lived, they sighed for a change. And the invidious dis- 
tinction oecame unbearable as they increased in number, 
pursued various useful industries, owned lands and 
villages, juid gained in influence and power. Thus 
society was still held in the cast-iron mould which it 
had long out-grown ; and the social, religious, and lq;al 
literature of the day still proclaimed and upheld the 
cruel injustice against the Sfldra long after the Sfld^ 
had become civilized and industrious, and a worthy 
member of society. 

To an earnest and inquisitive mind, to a ^mpalhetic 
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and benevolent soul, there was something anomalous 
in all this. Gautama of the S&kya race was versed in 
the Hindu learning and religion of the age, but he 
pondered and asked if what he had learnt could be 
efficacious or true. His righteous soul rebelled against 
the unrighteous distinctions between man and man ; 
and his benevolent heart hankered for a means to 
help the humble, the oppressed, and the lowly. The 
dead ceremonials and rites which householders prac* 
tised appeared as vain and fruitless to him as the 
penances and mortifications which hermits voluntarily 
underwent in forests. The beauty of a holy life, of a 
sinless benevolent career, flashed before his mind’s eye 
as the perfection of human destiny, as the heaven on 
earth ; and with the earnest conviction of a prophet 
and a reformer, he proclaimed this as the essence of 
religion. His world*cmbracing sympathy led him to 
proclaim this method of self-culture and holy living 
to suffering humanity, and he invited the poor and the 
lowly to end their sufferings by cultivating virtue, by 
eschewing passions and desires, and by spreading bro- 
therly love and universal peace. The Br&hman and 
the Sfldra, the high and the low, were the same in his 
^es, all could equally effect their salvation by a holy 
life, and he invited all to embrace his catholic religion 
of love. Mankind responded to the touching appeal, 
and Buddhism in the course of a few centuries bMame 
the prevailing faith, not of a sect or a country, but of 
the continent of Asia.* 


* The figvree eieen beloir will shew approximately the proporthm of 
Boddh IaU to the wothTa popolation 
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Nevertheless, it would be historically wrong ^ to 
suppose that Gautama Buddha consciously set him- 
self up as the founder of a new religion. On the con- 
trary, he believed to the last that he was proclaiming 
only the ancient and pure form of religion which had 
prevailed among Hindus, among Br&hmaos, Sr&mans 
and others, but which hid been corrupted at a later 
day. As a matter of fact, Hinduism recognized 
wandering bodies of ascetics who renounced the world, 
performed no Vedic rites, and passed their days in 
contemplation (see ante, p. 284). Such bodies were 
known as Bhikshus in the Hindu law books, and 
were generally known as SrAmans. Gautama founded 
only one sect of Sr&mans among many sects which 
then existed, and his sect was known as that of the 
^kyaputriya Sr&mans to distinguish them from others. 
He taught them relinquishment of the world, a holy 
life, and pious meditation, such as all sects of Srftmans 
recommended and practised. 

What then is the distinguishing feature in Buddha’s 
life-work which has made his tenets a religion,— and the 
religion of a third of the human race ? 

We answer, his character. Gautama's holy and 
pious life, his world-embracing sympathy, his unsur- 
passed moral precepts, his gentle and beautiful charac- 
ter, stamped themselves on his teachings which were 
not altogether new, gathered round him the meek and 
the lowly, the gentlest and the best of the Aryans, 
struck kings on ueir thrones and peasants in their cot- 
tages, and united sects and castes together as in a com- 
munion of love I And the sacred recollections of his life 
and doings remained after he had passed away, and held 
together the community which cherished his teachings, 
and in course of time gave those teachings the charac- 
ter of a dbtinct and noble religion. 

Inspired by his love of purity, and a holy, gentle life, 
Gautama eschewed the rites of the Vedas and the 
penances of ascetics alike ; be insisted only on self-cul- 
ture, on benevolence, on pious resignatioa He knew 
no difference betweeu man and mao except by their 
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acts ; he rco^nited no meritorious ceremonials and no 
meritorious penances, except the practice of inrtue. 
This is what has made Buddhism a living and life- 
giving religioi^ when so many rival forms of asceticism 
have withered and died away. 

It will be our endeavour to indicate the salient fea- 
tures of the Buddhist religion, and its far-reaching 
consequences on the people of India. Fortunately, 
we have no reason to complain of want of materials. 

Indeed, so much has been written about Buddhism in 
recent years that it is almost difficult to inmgioe that 
Buddhist Kterature and religion were almost an un- 
known subject half a century ago. The distinguished 
missionary. Dr. Marshman, who lived and wrote in 
India for many years, could give no better account of 
Buddha in 1824 than that his worship was probably 
connected with the Egyptian Apis 1 And theories more 
wild and more imaginary were seriously recorded tqr 
Other scholars. 

Happily those days are past. Earnest enquirers and 
scholars have collected oriental manuscripts and works 
in different Buddhist countries, have studied, published, 
and translated many of them, and have thus formed a 
generally accurate idea of the religion as it was first 
preached by Gautama, and as it was subsequently 
modified in different times among different nations. It 
is not our purpose to record here a history of the re- 
searches into Buddhism during the last huf century, 
but a few facts are so interesting that cannot te 
passed over. 

Mr. Hodgson was the English resident of Nepal fimn 
1833 to 1843, and he was the first to collect original 
manuscripts on which a sober account of the relQlion 
could be based. He sent 85 bundles to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 8$ to the Royal Astatic Society of 
London, 30 to the India Office Library, 7 to the' Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford, and 174 to the Soddtd Asiatlque 
in Paris, or to M. Bumouf, personally. Mr. Hodgson 
also gave some account of these works and of the Bud- 
dhist religion in his essays. 
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The genius of Eugene Burnouf breathed life into 
the^e dead manuscripts, and his ** Introduction to tile 
History of Indian Buddhism," published in 1844,. was 
the first rational, scientific, and comprehensive account 
of the Buddhist religion. The fame of the eminent 
scholar, and the great ability and philosophical acumen 
with which he treated the subject, attracted the atten* 
tion of learned Europe to this wonderful religion, and 
the enquiry which Burnouf started has continued to the 
present day, and has been fruitful of grCat results. 

What Hodg.son did in Nepal, Alexander Csoma Ko> 
rosi, a Hungarian scholar, did in Thibet. The annals of 
literary inquiry and research have few more wonderful 
stories to tell than that of the single>mindcd devotion 
of this simple Hungarian. He early made up his mind 
to devote himself to the study of eastern languages, 
and he set forth fnim Bucharest in 1820, without 
friends or money, and travelled on fix)t or by water 
on a raft till he came to Bagdad. He pushed on to 
Teharan, and thence started again with a caravan and 
came by Khorasan to Bokhara. In 1822 he came to 
Kabul and thence to Lahore, and from Lahore he tra* 
veiled through Kashmir to Ladak where he finally set* 
tied. He sojourned and travelled long in these part^ 
and in 1831 he was at Simla “dressed in a coarse blue 
cloth loose gown, extending to his heels, and a small 
cloth cap of the same material. He wore a grizzly 
beard, shunned the society of Europeans, and passed 
his whole time in study.”* In 1832 he came to Cal« 
cutta, where he was kindly received by Dr. Wilson and 
Mr. James Prinsep. and resided many years. In 1843 
be left Calcutta again to go to Thibet, but died of fever 
on his way, at Daijecling. The Asiatic Society of 
Bengal has raised a monument on his ijrave in Da^fed 
ing. The present writer had the mournful satisfaction 
of paying a visit to this grave not many months ago. 

Ab^t his work on the Thibetan Buddhist bwks, 
we find all necessary information in Vol. XX of the 

• Qsu^ia Bwl's SmUkitm to CMw, bwa ialMon** TTttkUM lUa 
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Asiatic Researches. Since Csoma’s time other scholars 
have laboured in the same field of Tliibctan Buddhist 
literature, and have added to our knowledge of the 
Subject. 

To the Rev. Samuel Beal is due the credit of procur- 
ing a Complete collection of Chinese works on Bud- 
dhism. A request was made to this effect to the Japan- 
ese amhassa(h>r who visited England, and the ambas- 
sador at once areeded to the request, and on his return 
to Tokio, ordered the entire collection known as “ The 
Sacred Teaching of the Three Treasures” to be sent to 
England. The collection contains over 2,000 volumes, 
and represents the entire series of sacred books taken 
during successive centuries from India to China, as 
also works and commentaries of native Chinese priests. 

Buddhi-sm and Buddhist scriptures were carried to 
Ceylon in the reign of -Asoka the Great, about 242 B. C., 
and the whole of the Buddhist scriptures, the “ three 
ba.skcts,” exist to this day in Ceylon, as we will 
sec furtlicr on, in the IVdi langn.age, and in almost 
the identical s^ne in which they were taken there 
over two thoiiwRid years ago. A number of emi- 
nent sclrolars, Tumour, h'ausboll, Oldenlx-rg, ChiKiers, 
Spence Hardy, Rhys D.ivids, Max Muller. Weber 
and others, have worked on these tnaterials. and much 
of the IMli scriptures has been published, and the 
most important portions of them have been translated. 

Burma too has contributed to our knowledge of Bud- 
dhism. and a great deal of information on Burmese 
Buddhism is embodied in Bigandet's life of the Gauda- 
ma first published in 18OS. .\ll countries near and 
around India have furnished us with valuable records 
a/id contributions towards a scholarlikc knowledge of 
this great religion. India alone, — the home of that 
religion,— the country where it flourished more or less 
for nearly fifteen centuries, — has kept no memorials 
worth the name of that noble faith 1 * So complete has 
been the destruction of Buddhism, Buddhist monas- 
teries, and Buddhist records in India I 

Thanks to the researches of the scholars whom we 
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have named above, the English>rcading public have 
sufficient matciials before tliem now for studying the 
developments of Buddhism in the different countries of 
the world, in Cliina, Japan and Thibet, in Burma and 
Ceylon. English readers can thus study the progress 
of the religion in its various phases, at diffi-rent ages, 
and amon<; different conditions of life and civiliza* 
tion. 

The historian of India must, however, forego that 
pleasant and most interesting task. The developments 
w’hich Buddhism received in China, ami Thibet and 
Burma, have no direct bearing on Indian histoiy. It is 
his duty, therefore, to select from the materials before 
him those works only which illustrate the history of 
Early Buddhism in India. It is necessary for him to go 
to the fountain source of the inform ition which is avail- 
able, and to place his reliance on those wotks specially 
which illustrate the rise of Buddhism in India in the 
Rationalistic Period 

The form of Buddhi.sm prevailing in Nepal and Thi- 
bet, China and Japan, is called Noithern Buddhism, while 
the form prevailing in Cexlon and^Buima is called 
Southern Buddhism. The Northern Buddhists furnish 
us with scanty materials diicctly illustrating the religion 
in its earliest from in India. The s.icred books of the 
Northern Buddhists arc not included in iiiy compic* 
hensive common name, and, as f>ir as is known, none of 
them can be referred to the period inimcdi.itely follow- 
ing on Gautam I’s death. Kanishku, the King of Kash- 
mir, convened a great council of Noithetn Buddhists in 
the ffist century after Christ, but the council, instead 
of collecting t<»gcther the sacicd woiks of the Northein 
Buddhists, w'rotc three great commcntaiics. The Lalita 
Vist&ra, a most important woik of Northern Bud- 
dhists, is only a gorgeous poem ; it is no more a bio- 
graphy of Gautama than the Paradise Lost is a bic^ra- 
pby of Jesus. It w^s composed probably in Nepal in the 
second or third or fourth century after Christ, although 
it contains passages, — the Gathas,— which are of a very 
ouch older date. In China, Buddhism was introduced 
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from the hrst century after Christ, but did not become the 
State religion until the fourth century, and the works 
on Buddhism which were then carried by Chinese pil* 
grims fioin India ftom century to century, and trans- 
lated into the Chinese language, do not illustrate the 
earliest phase of Buddhism in India. And lastly, Thi- 
bet has drifted still further away from primitive Bud- 
dhism in India, and has adopted forms and ceremonies 
which were unknown to Gautama and his followers 
in the fifth century before Christ. 

On the other hand the Southern Buddhists furnish 
us with the most valuable materials for our purpose. 
The sacred books of the Southern Buddhists are 
known by the inclusive name of the Three Pitakas ; 
and there is evidence to shew that these Pitakas, now 
extant in Ceylon, are substantially identical with the 
canon as settled in the Council of Patna about 242 B. C. 
It is necessary that we should here briefly indicate 
the nature of this evidence. 

The date of Buddlia’s death was for a long time 
believed to be 543 B. C. ; but many facts ascertained 
within the laitt thirty years lead tu the conclusion that 
the great reformer was born about 557 B. C., and died 
in 477 B. C. A Council of 5cx^ monks was held in 
Kftjagriha, the capit.il of lilagadha, i.nmediately after his 
death, and they chanted the sacred laws together to fix 
them on their memory. A hundred years later, *. r., in 
377 B. C., a second Council was held in Ves&li, mainly 
fur the discussion and settlement of ten questions on 
which diflcrence of opinion had arisen. A hundred 
and eighteen years after this, f. r., in 259 B. C., the great 
Asoka was coronated king of the Mogadhas, and a 
third Council was held by him in Patna about 242 B. C. 
to finally settle the religious works or Pitakas. 

It is well known that Asoka was a most zealous Bud- 
dhist, and sent missionaries to foreign countries, and even 
to Syria, Macedon and Egypt, to preach the religion. 
He sent his own son Mahinda to Tissa, the king of 
Ceylon, about 243 B. C., and Mahinda took with him a 
munber of Buddhist monks, and thus conveyed to Ceykm 
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the Pitakas as just settled in the Council of Patna.* It ia 
needless to say that Tissa, the king of Ceylon, was glad 
to embrace the religion which Asuka recommended and 
his son preached, and thus Ceylon embraced fiud> 
dhism in the third century B. C. About a hundred and 
fifty years after this, these Pitakas were formally re* 
duced to writing, and thus we have the most authentic 
account of the eurlio.st form of Buddhism in Magadha 
in the P&li Pitakas of Ceylon. 

These facts will shew that the Three' Pitakas of the 
Southern Buddhists can claim a date anterior to 342 
B. C. For no work which could not claim n respectable 
antiquity was included as canon by the Council of 
Patna. Indeed, there is internal evidence in the Vinaya 
Pitaka to lead to the supposition, that the main por* 
tions of that Pitaka were settled before the Ves&li 
Council, j. ^., before 377 B. C. For in the main portions 
of the Vinaya Pitaka there is no mention of the discus- 
sion on the ten questions alluded to above, — questions 
which were “ as important for the history of Buddhism 
as the Arian controversy for that of Christianity,” and 
which agitated the whole of the Buddhist world to its 
very centre. The ten points in dispute were also mat- 
ters of ecclesiastical law, and yet there is no decision 
in the main portions of the Vinaya Pitaka on these 
points of law, no alluHion to the great contr< versy which 
burst into flame in the 4th century B.C.. and required 
the convocation of the 'Ves&li Council. The inference ia 
irresistible that the main portion of the Vinaya Pitaka 
is anterior to the date of the Council, t. e., anterior to 

377 

The same may be said of the main portions of the 
Sotta Pitaka. The third or Abhidamma Pitaka gradu- 
ally grew up later, and assumed its place by the side 
of Vinaya and Sutta, at the time of Asoka or earlier. 

We have thus found in the Scriptures of the Soutliem 

* DIpsTMkM, XIL Accutdiag to iltis hi»ktnesl <pic ot Ctyht, 
Mabiawi was the son of Atolu (bora wbeo Aioks wu • tab-kiiig at 
Ulwriid, oodcr bia IttlMr who wa* kiog at bjr (he daogbler of 

the Sethi or beaker at ViduA Vi, 15 sad ih. 
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Buddhists reliable materials for the history of India 
for the centuries immediately before the time of Asoka. 
For the contents of the Three Pitakas were composed, 
settled and arranged in India during the hundred or 
two hundred years after the death of Gautama, just 
as the four Christian Gospels were composed and set- 
tled within a century or two after the death of Jesus. 
Hence the Three Pitakas illustrate the manners and 
life of the Hindus and the history of Hindu kingdoms 
on the Gangetic valley. And, lastly, they give us a 
more consistent, and a less exaggerated account of 
the life and work and teachings of Buddha himself 
than anything which the Northern Buddhists can 
supply us with. Both as an index to the Hindu 
civilization of the period, and as an account of Gau- 
tama’s life and work, the Three Pitakas will be our 
guide. It is to these Ptkii works that “ we must go in 
preference to all other sources, if we desire to know 
whether any information is obtainable regarding Bud- 
dha and his life. ” • 

The Three Pitakas arc known, as we have seen before, 
as the Sutta Pitaka, the Vinaya Pitaka, and the Abhid- 
hamma Pitaka. The works comprised in the Sutta 
Pitaka profc.ss to recoid the .•>ayings and doings of 
Gautama Buddha himself. Gautama himself is tlic 
actor and the speaker in the earliest works of tliis Pitaka, 
and his doctrines arc conveyed in his own words. 
Occtisionally one of his disciples is the instructor, and 
there arc short introductions to indicate where and 
when Gautama or his di.sciplc spoke. But all through 
the Sutta Pitaka, Gautama's doctrines and moral precepts 
arc preserved, professedly in Gautama’s own words. 

The Vinaya Pitaka contain very minute rules, often 
on the most trivial subjects, for the conduct of monks 
and nuns, — the Bhikkhus and the Bhikkhunts who 
had embraced the holy order. Gautama respected the 
lay disciple (Up&saka), but he held that to embrace 
the Order was a quicker path to salvation. As the 
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number ofBhilckhus and Bhikkhunis multiplied, it was 
necessary to fix elaborate rules, often on very minute sub- 
jects, for their proper conduct and behaviour in ‘the 
Vih&ra or monastery. As Gautama lived for nearly 
half a century after he had proclaimed his religion, 
there can be no doubt that he himself settled many of 
these rules. At the same time it is equally certain that 
many of the minute rules grew up after his death, but 
they arc all attributed in the Vinaya Fitaka to the 
direct order of the Illessed One himself. 

And lastl}', the .Abhid.imma Pitaka contains disquisi- 
tions on various subjects, like the conditions of life in 
different worlds, on the explanations of {xtrsonal quali- 
ties, on the elements, the causes of existence, &c They 
have been miscalled metaphysics, for early Buddhism 
knows little of metaphy-ics. We now subjoin a list 
of works contained in the Three l^itakas. 

/. Sutta Pitaka. 

1. Digha NikAya or long treatises, being a collection 
of 34 Suttas. Seven of them with translations by Bur- 
nouf and Gogcrly have been edited in Paris, and one 
other, the MahA PaiinibbAna .Sutta has been translntcd 
by Rhys Davids in his “ Buddhi.st Suttas.” 

2. Majjhima Nik Aya or middling treatises, a collec- 
tion of 153 Suttas of moderate size. They are being 
edited by Dr. Trenckner. 

3. Samyutta Nikdya, or the connected treati-ses. 

4. Anguttara NikAya. treatises in divisions the length 
of which increases by one. They ate being edited by 
Dr. Morris. 

5. Khuddaka NikAya or short treatises. It contains 
15 works which should be mentioned in detail.* 

(1) Khuddaka PAtha or short passages, published 
with translation by Childers. 

(2) Dhammapnda, published by FausbtMl with Latin 
translation in 1E55, and since translated into German 
by Weber (it'do) and into English by Max MUller 
(1881). 


* Tte 15 Mik* cMBposine the fifth NiLitra, an bf tome dsMed 
AbbMihuBflM, utl ■ a 10 ibe Sinta PibUta. 
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(3) Ud&na, 82 short lyrics supposed to have been 
uttered by Gautama at different periods under strong 
emotion. 

(4) Itivuttika, 1 10 sayings of Buddha. 

(5) Sutta Nip&ta, yo didactic poems, thirty of them 
translated by Sir Coomara Swamy ; the whole trans- 
lated by Fausboll. 

(6) Vim&na Vatthu, stories of celestial mansions. 

(7) Peta Vatthu on departed spirits. 

(8) Thera Gftthd., stanzas of monks. ) Beini; edited f«r the 

(9) Thcrl Gatha, stanzas of nuns. J PA't Society. 

(lOl jataka, 550 stories of former births, text and com- 
mentary published by Fausboll and translated by Rhys 
Davids. 

(11) Niddesa, explanations on the Sutta Nipfita 
<No. 5) by Siriputta. 

(12) Pati sambhida, on intuitive insight. 

(13) Apadana, legends about Arhats or Saints. 

(14) Buddha Vansa. Lives of 24 preceding Buddhas 
and of Gautama the historical Buddha. Being edited 
for the Pali Text Society. 

(15) Kariya Pitaka, Gautama’s virtuous acts in former 
births. 

//. Vinaya Pttaka. (Edited by Olden berg.) 

j. Vibhanga. Doctors Oldenberg and Rhys Davids . 
consider it as only an extended reading of the Patimok- 
kha, (.«.,as the Patimokkha with notes and commentary 
included. The Patimokkha is a formular of sins and 
their punishments recited every new moon and full moon 
day, and the members of the order who have committed 
any such sin are supposed to confess it and are dis- 
burdened of it. The P&timokkha is tianslated by Rhys 
Davids and Oldenberg. 

2. Khandakas, f.r., the Mahavagga and the Chulla- 
vagga. Translated by Rhys Davids and Oldenberg. 

3. Pariv&ra P&tha, admittedly an appendix and a 
later resumd of the preceding portions of the Vtnaya 
Pitaka.* 


* But compiled iNsfure the time of Asoke end carried to Cqploibbji bit ton 
Ualiiiida according to the Dtpavanta Vll, 42 . *11ie wocltt Icamt and 
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III. Abhidhamma Pitaka. 

1. Dhamma Sangam. Conditions of life in diffefent 
worlds. Edited for the Pftli Text Society. 

2. Vibhanga, i8 books of disquisitions. 

3. Katbft Vatthu, 1000 subjects for controve^. 

4. Puggala Pannatti. On Personal Qualities. 

5. Dhi,tu Kathd. On the elements. 

6 . Yamaha, i.«., pairs, t.e., on apparent contradic- 
tions or contrasts. 

7. Patth&na. On the causes of existence. 


Such are the contents of the Three Pitakas which 
have preserved to us the most reliable mdterials that 
are available for the history of Buddha’s life and work, 
and the history of Buddhist India. Although writing 
was known when the Three Pitakas were settled and 
compiled, yet for hundreds of years they were preserved 
solely by memory, even as the Vedas in India were 
preserved by memory. 

The text of the Three Pftakais and the commentary 
too thereon. 

'*The wise Bhikkhus of former time had handed 
down by word of mouth.”* 

And it was in the first century before Christ, about 
88 B. C., that the sacred works were at last recorded 
into writing as we have seen before. 

It is well known that Gautama, disregarding the pre- 
cedent set by all classical writers and thinkers in India, 
preached his doctrine and morality to the people of 
India in the language of the people, not in Sanscrit It 
is said in the Chuliavagga (V, 33, i), that "There were, 
two brothers, Bhikkhus, by name Yamelu and Tekula, 
Br&hmans by birth, excelling in speech, excelling in 
pronunciation.” And they went up (o Gautama and 
said, " At the present time. Lord, Bhikkhus differing in 

curied to Ceylon by Mehinda are Ihua described. Tbe five NfUtfas 
(Sntu Pitaka), the seven sections (Abliidhaninia)i the two Vibhni^M 
the PaiiTte and the Khandaka (Vimya), 

* Dtpavaua XX, ao^ ai« 
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name, differing in lineage, differing in birth, differing in 
family have gone forth. These corrupt the word of the 
Buddhas by their own dialect. Let us. Lord, put the 
word of the Buddhas into Sanscrit Verse (Chhandaso 
ftropema).” 

But Gautama would have none of this ; — he worked 
for the humble and the lowly, his message was for the 
people, and he wished it to be conveyed to them in 
their own tongue. “ You are not, O Bhikkhus. to put 
the word of the Buddhas into (Sanscrit) verse. * * I 
allow you, O Bhikkhus, to learn the word of the Bud- 
dhas each in hts own dialect'* 

Generally we can apply to the Three Pitakas the 
remarks which Doctors Khyn Davids and Oldenberg 
make in respect of the Vinaya Pitaka. ‘‘ The text, 
as it lies before us, stands so well against all proofs, 
whether we compare its different parts one with an- 
other, or with the little that is yet known of its North- 
ern counterparts, that we are justified in regarding 
the.se PAH books as in fact the authentic mirror of the 
old Mftgadhi text as fixed in the central schools of the 
most ancient Buddhist Church That text in the 
dialect of Magadha may have been lost to us once for 
all ; and we can scarcely hope, unless some isolated 
sentences may hereafter be found preserved here and 
there in inscriptions, that this loss will ever be even 
partially made good. But w'c may well be thankful 
that the faithful zeal and industry of these old monks 
has preserved for us a translation, in a dialect so nearly 
allied to the original, and in so perfect and trustworthy 
a state as the P&li version of the Vinaya still undoubt- 
edly presents."* 


* Vteaya TvtU, (irM«Ulu.aL Part I, InuwlMion XXXVI. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

LIFE OF GAUTAMA ItUDUilA. 

In the sixth century before Christ, the kingdom of 
Magadha was rising to power and greatness. The 
kingdom, corresponding to modern SfUth Hchat, ex* 
tended to the south of the Ganges, and on cither side 
of the Son river. To the north of the Ganges it hat! a 
powerful rival in the haughty confederation of the Lich- 
chavis. RAjagriha to the south of the Ganges was the 
capital of Bimbisftra, king of the Magadhas, and VaisAli 
to the north of the Ganges was the capital of the Lich- 
chavis. To the cast lay the kingdom of Anga of 
East Behar, which is spoken of in oonnection with 
M^adha, and Champtt was the capital of Anga. Far 
to the north-west la>- the ancient kingdom of the 
Kosalas, and the capital had been removed from 
Ayodhya or Sfiketa further northwards to the flourish- 
ing town of SrAvasti, where Prasenajit reigned at the 
time of which we are speaking. 1 he ctjually ancient 
country of the KAsis lying to the south seemed to be 
at this time subject to the king of SrAvasti, and a 
viceroy of Prasenajit ruled at Benares. 

A little to the cast of the Kosala kingdom two 
kindred clans, the SAkyas and the- Koliyans, lived on 
the opposite banks of the small .stream Rohini, and 
enjoyed a sort of precarious indc|x;ndence, mure through 
the jealousies of the rival kings of Magadha and Kosala 
than by their own power. Kapilavastu was the npita 
of the SAkyas, who were then living in peace with the 
Koliyans, and Suddhodana, king of the^ SAkyas had 
married two daughters of the king of fhe Koliyans. 

Ndther queen bore any child to Suddhodana for 
many years, and the hope of leaving an heir to the 
principality of the SAkyas was well nigh abandoned. 
At last, however, the elder queen promised her hus- 
band an heir, and according to aocicot custon left for 
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her father's house iu order to be confined. But before 
she reached the place she was confined in the pleasant 
grove of Lumbinl of a son. The mother and the child 
were carried back to Kapilavastu, where the former 
died seven days after, leaving the child to be nursed 
by his stcp>mothcr and maternal aunt, the younger 
queen. 

The birth of Gautama is naturally the subject of 
many legends which have a most remarkable resem- 
blance with the legends about the birth of Jesus Christ. 
One of them may be quoted here. The Rishi Asita saw 
the gods delighted, and 

" Seeing the gods with pleased minds, delighted, and 
shewing his respect, he said this on that occasion : ‘Why 
is the assembly of the gods so exceedingly pleased, 
why do they take their clothes and wave them ? ’ ^ ♦ 

" The Bodhisatta, the excellent pearl, the incompar- 
able is born for the good, and for a blessing in the 
world of men, in the town of the S&kyas in the coun- 
try of Lumbiiii. Therefore, we are glad and exceeding- 
ly pleased. " 

Having obtained this reply, the Rishi went to Sucl- 
dhodana's palace and asked " where is this Prince, I wish 
to see him. " 

** Then the S&kyas shewed to Asita the Child, tlic 
Prince, who was like shining gold, manufactured by a 
very skilful smith in the mouth of a forge, and beam- 
ing in glory and beautiful. ” And the Rishi foretold 
that the boy would reach the summit of enlightenment 
and would establish righteousness, and that bis religion 
would be widely spread. Ndlaka Sutta. 

The boy was named Siddhartha, but Gautama was 
his bmily name. He belonged to the SAkya tribe, and 
is therefore often called SAkya Sinha ; and when he bad 
proclaimed and preached a reformed religion, he was 
called Buddha or the ** awakened " or *' enlightened. " 

Little is known of the early life of young Gautama, 
except that he was married to his cousin Subhadhrh or 
Yasodkaril, daughter of the king of K<^i, about the age 
of eighteen. It is said that Gautama neglected the 
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manly exercises which all Kshatriyas of his age delight- 
ed in, and that his relations complained of this. A day 
was accordingly fixed for the trial of his skill, and the 
3’oung prince of the SAkyas proved his superiority to 
his kinsmen. It is not possible to decide what found- 
ation this storj’ has in truth. 

Ten years after his marriage Gautama resolved tO 
quit his home and hi.s wife for the study of philosophy 
and religion. The story which is told of the young 
prince abandoning his home and his position is well 
known. He must have for a long time pondered deep- 
ly and sorrowfully on the sins and suiTcrings of human- 
ity, he must have been struck with the vanity of wealth 
and position. In the mid.st of his prosperity, position 
and wealth, he must have felt a .secret yearning after 
something higher, which neither wealth nor position 
could satisfy ; and a strong irresistible desire to seek for 
a remedy for the sufferings of men inu.st have arisen 
in his heart even in the midst of the luxuries and com- 
forts of his palace-home. It is said that the sight of a 
decrepit old man. of a sick man. of a decaying corpse, 
and of a dignified hermit led him to form his resolution 
to quit his home. The story has little foundation in 
truth, and only represents, in a concrete shape, the 
thoughts that must have arisen in his mind with regard 
to the woM of a worldly life, and the holy calm of a 
retired life. * 

At this time a son was born unto him. It is said 
that the news was announced to him in a garden on 
the river side, and the pensive young man only ex- 
claimed ** This is a new and strong tic I .shall have to 
break.'* The news gladdened the heart of the SAkyas, 
and Kapilavastu resounded «*ith notes of joy at the 
birth of an heir to the throne A ^perfect ovation 
awaited Gautama on his return to that town, and 
among the deafening cheers which arose. Gautama 
heard a yomg girl say “ Happy the father, happy tte 
modier. happy the wife of such a son and husband." 
Gautama understood the word " happy " in the sense of 
*' emancipated " from sins and new births, and he took oft 
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his necklace of pearls and sent it to the girl. The girl 
believed the young prince wm enamoured of her, and 
little knew the thoughts which were struggling within 
him. 

That night he repaired to the threshhold of his wife’s 
chamber, — and there, by the light of the flickering lamp, 
he gazed on a scene of perfect bliss. His young wife 
lay surrounded by flowers, and with one hand on the 
infant’s head. A yearning arose in his heart to take the 
babe in his arms for the last time before relinquishing all 
earthly bliss. But this he might not do. The mother 
might be awakened, and the importunities of the fond 
and loving soul might unnerve his heart and shake his 
resolution. Silently then he tore himself away from that 
blissful sight,— that nest of all his joy and love and 
affection. In that one eventful moment, in the silent 
darkness of that night, he renounced for ever his wealth 
and position and power, his propd rank and his prince- 
ly fame, and more than all this, the affection of a 
happy home, the love of a young wife and of a tender 
infant now lying unconscious in sleep. He renounced 
all this, and rode away that night to become a poor 
student and a homeless wanderer. His faithful servant 
Channa asked to be allowed to stay with him and be- 
come an ascetic, but Gautama sent him back, and re- 
paired alone to KAjagriha. 

RAjagriha as we have stated before, was the capital 
of Bim&sAra, king of the Magadhas, and was situated 
in a valley sorrounded by five hills. Some BrAhman 
ascetics lived in the caves of these hills, sufficiently 
far from Bus town for studies and contemplation, and 
yet suflldoitly near to obtain supplies. Gautama at- 
taclied himself first to one AlAra, and then to another 
Utfahka^and learnt from them all that Hindu philoso- 
linrliiid to teach. 

Ifotaatisfied with this learning Gautama wished to 
sot If penances would bring superhuman insight and 
power as they were reputed to do. He retired there- 
foie into the jungles (ff UnivelA, near the site of the pre- 
tent temple of Buddha GayA, and for six years, attended 
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by five disciples, he gave himself up to the severest 
penances and sclf-mortification. His fame spread all 
round, for the ignorant and the superstitious always 
admire self*inflicted pain ; but Gautama did not obtain 
what he sought. At last one day he fell down from 
sheer weakness, and his disciples thought he was 
dead. But he recovered, and despairing of deriving any 
profit from penance, he abandoned it. His disciples, 
who did not understand his object, lost all respect for 
him when he gave up his penances ; they left him alone 
and went away to Benares. 

Left alone in the world, Gautama wandered towards 
the banks of the Niranjarft, received his morning meal 
from the hands of Suj&t&, a villager’s daughter, and sat 
himself down under the famous Bo-tree or the tree of 
wisdom. Many are the legends told of M&ra, the evil 
spirit, having tempted him on this occasion, legends 
which have a curious res^blancc with the Icgcnd.s of the 
temptation of Jesus Christ ; but we have no space to 
narrate them here. For a long time he sat in contempla- 
tion, and the scenes of his past life came thronging into 
his mind. The learning he had acquired had produced 
no results, the penances he had undergone were vain, his 
disciples had left him alone in the world. Would he 
now return to his happy home, to the arms of his 
loving, widowed wife, to his little child now a sweet 
boy of six years, to his affectionate father and his 
loyal people? This was possible; but where would 
be the satisfaction ? What would become of the 
raittion to which he had devoted himself. Long he 
satin ctmtemplatimi and in doubt, until the doubts 
cleared away like mists in the morning, and the d^« 
light of T111& fludied before his eyes. What was this 
Truth which learning did not teach and penances did 
not impart ? He had made no new dtsoov^, he had 
acquir^ no new knowledge, bat his pioos nature and 
his benevolent heart told him, that a hedy calm life and 
love towards others were the panacea for all evtla Seif* 
ctthttre and universal love,— tto was his disooveryy— this 
Is the essence of iBuddhism. 
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Tlie conflict in Gautama’s mind which thus subsided 
in calm is described in Buddhist writings by mar- 
vellous incidents. Clouds and darkness prevailed, the 
earth and oceans quaked, rivers flowed back to their 
sources, and peaks of lofty mountains rolled down. 
Dr. Rhys Davids justly states that these legends have 
a deep meaning, and are “the first half-inarticulate 
eflbrts the Indian mind had made to describe the feel- 
ings of a strong man torn by contending passions."* 

Gautama’s old teacher AlAra was dead, and he 
went therefore to Benares to proclaim the truth to his 
five former disciples. On the way he met a man 
of the name of Upaka, belonging to the A'jivaka sect 
of ascetics, who, looking at the compo.scd and happy ex- 
pression on Gautama’s face, asked, " Vour countenance, 
f^riend, is serene ; your complexion is pure and bright. 
In whose name, friend, have you retired from the 
world ? Who is your teacher ?, What doctrine do you 
profess?’’ To this Gautama replied that he had no 
teacher, that he had obtained NirvAna by the extinction 
of all passions, and a<ldcd, “ 1 go to the city of the Kftsis 
t;o beat the drum of the immortal in the darkness 
of the world." Upaka did not understand him, and 
replied after a little conversation, " It may be so friend." 
shook his head, took another road and went away. 
Mt^Avagga, 1 , 6 . 

At Benares Gautama entered the Deer Park (Miga- 
d&ya) in the cot>l of the evening, and met his former 
disciples. And he explained to them his new tenets. 

“ There arc two extremes, O Bhikkhus, which the 

man who has given up the world ought not to follow, 

the habitual practice, on the one hand, of those things 
whose attraction depends upon the passions, and 
specially of sensuality, a low and pagan way, unworthy, 
unprofitable, and fit only for the worldly minded * — 
md the habitual practice, on the other hand, of asceti- 
cism which is painful, unworthy, and unprofitable. 

* AiMtiMi.— Or. Rhjra Oavidt qoolo a paiaaca (ma Miltoa% Pan- 
diM RcfauMd, daacribiqt a siaailar diaUuliaact af the ckaHMa on lha 
eecaaiM at CiiriM’a itaiptaUeB. 
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“ There is a middle path, O Ilhikkhti<«, avoiding these 
two exttcme.s, discovered by the Tathftgata (Buddha^ 
a path which opens the eyes and bestows understand* 
ing, which leads to peace of mind, to the higher wisdom, 
to full enlightenment, to Nirv&na !” 

And then he explained to them the four truths 
concerning suffering, the cause of suffering, the destruc- 
tion of suffeting, and the way which le.ids to such de- 
struction of suffering. And the way wa.« described tO’ 
be eight-fold, and consisted in correct beliefs, aims,, 
speech and actions, in correct living and endeavour, 
mindfulness and meditation.* An<l this doctrine, 
Gautama rightly said " was not, O Bhikkhus, among the 
doctrines handed down" * In henarcs. in the hermitage 
of Migadctya, the Supreme Wheel of the Empire of Truth 
has been set rolling by the Blessed One,— that wheel 
which not by any Srurnan or Brahman, not by any 
givj, not by any Brahrnlhor Mura, not by any one in 
the universe, can ever be turned back.” — Dhamnta 
Chtikka Ppavatt nta SutUi Anguttara NtkAya 

It is needless to say that the five former disciples 
wcic soon converted, and were the first members of the 
Ortler. 

Yasa, son of the rich Sethi (banker) of Benares, 
was his first lay di.sciple, and the story of the conversion 
of this young man, nurtured in the lap of luxury and 
wealth, is worth repeating. " lie had three palaces, one 
for winter, one for summer, one for the rainy season.** 
One night he awoke from sleep and found the female 
musicians still sleeping in the rM>m with their dress 
and hair and musical instnnncnts in disorder. The 
young man who had apparently been satiated witlt a 
life of luxury, became rh'gusted with what he saw 
and in a moment of deep th.iii4htrulness said . ‘ Alas I 
what distre.sa ; alas t what danger ! ** And he left the 
house and %vent out. 

• We •halt iMwe to bcf*r»fict on ami iImp fMIU* 

laid fMhlb wIikIi «te ii»r cjritriul (if Ta Kibitm fbe 

will hbe«r Hut tb#^ atiO Utc ttlmb Omum* 

IvocJaiaitd to tbe aiMia at (be aiit*ct at b« catevr 
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It was dawn, and Gautama was walking up and 
down in the open air and heard the perplexed and 
torrowful young man exclaiming, “ Alas ! what dis- 
tiess ; alas ! wh.it danger 1’’ The sage replied, “ Here 
is no distress, Yasa, here is no danger. Come here, 
Yas.'i, sit down ; I will tench you tlie Truth.” And Yasa 
heard the Truth from tlic lips of the saintly Instructor. 

Yasa’.s f.ithcr and motlicr and wife inisscd him and 
they all came to Gautama and listened to the holy 
truth. Yasa became a ])crsonal follower of Gautama, 
the other three remained his di.sciplcs. — Mo/uivagga /, 
7 and 8. 

Within five months after his arrival at lienares, 
Gautama had sixty ful lowers. And now he called 
them together and disini.s'.ed them in diffi-rent direc- 
tions to preach the Truth for the salvation of mankind. 
“ Go ye now, (.) Uhikkhus, and wander, for the gain of 
the many, for the welfare of the many, out of com- 
passion for the world, fur the good, for the gain, for the 
welfare of g'uls and men. Let not two of you go tiu 
iame way. I'roacli, () Uhikkhus, the doctrine which is 
glorious in the beginning, gluiiuii'> in the middle, 
glorious in the end, in the spiiit, ami in the letter ; pro- 
claim a comumntaU perfect and pure life of holiness.'’ 
Makdx>agga /, ll, i. No tni.s.'tion.iiics of later days 
have evinced a holier zeal ti> proclaim the truth to the 
ends of the earth, than the followers of Gautama, act- 
ing on the sacred mandate quoted above. Gautama 
himself went to Uiuvclu, and rcimtined in Uunares. 

At Uruvci&, Gautama achieved di.stinguishcd success 
by converting three brothcis named Kasyapa, who 
worsttipped Arc in the \’vdic lorm, and had high repu- 
tation as hermits and philosopncrs. The eldest trrothcr 
UruvclA KAsyapa and his pupils first “ flung their hair, 
their braids, their prox'isious, and tlu: things jor the agnt^ 
httra sacriflcc into the rivet.'* and icceivcd the Fabb&jja 
and UpasanipadA ordination from the Ulessed One. 
His brothers who lived by the Nadi (Kiver Niranjari) 
and at GayA soon followed the cxample.~lAt^Ptt£^ 
J, I S fo 20. 
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The conversion of the KA'.yapas created a sensation, 
and Gautama with his now disciples and a thousand fol* 
lowers walked towards K.Ajn$;rihn, the capital of Maga* 
dha. News of the new prophet soon (cached the king, 
and Seniya Birnhisfirti, surrounded by numlters of 
BrAhmans and houscholdeis (V'aisvask went to visit 
Gautama. Seeing the distinguishe i UinvelA KAsyapa 
there, the kingcouWi not make out if tli.it great llr&h* 
man had converted (jaut una, or if (laiit.iins had con* 
verted the Brahman. G.iut.»rn:t understo<Kl the king's 
perplexity, and in order to cnlight'Mi liim, asked K.Asyapa: 
“ What knowledge have you g.iinod, O inhabitant of 
UruvclA, that has induced you, who were renowned for 
your penances, to forsake your sacied fire." KA-yapa 
replied that he had ■' seen the state of peace,” and 
“ took no moic delight in sacrifiecs and ofreiings.” 
The king was struck and pleased, and with his nu- 
merous attendants, declared himself an adherent of 
Gautama, and invited him to take his meal with him 
the next day. 

The .solitary wanderer accordingly went, an honored 
guest, to the palace c>f the king, ami the entire popula- 
tion of the capital of Magadha turned out to see the 
great luminary of the religion of holinL*s.s and love 
who had suddenly appeared on the srenc. The king 
then assigned a b.imlMit> gmve tVeluvani.'. elosc by for 
the residence of G.nitama and his followers, and there 
Gautama rested fitr some time. Sh>>rtiy after Gautama 
obtained two renowned converts, SAripulra and Moggal* 
lAna. Alak&t’agf^a /. 22 to 3/. 

The daily lilc of Gautama has been well described 
by Dr. Oldenlicrg. “ lie, as \u'U as his disciples, rises 
e.tily, when the light of dav\n appears in the sky. and 
spends the catly moments in spiittu tl exercises or in 
converse with his disciples, and tfien he proceeds 
with his companion-* to.varils the town. Inthetla)'s 
when his repuLation stteKl at its highest fK«nt, and 
hi* name was named throughout India among the 
foremost names, one might day by day see that 
mao before wtuin kings bowed thcmsclvo, alms*bowl 
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in hand, throu^jh streets and alleys, from house to 
house, and without uttering any request, with down* 
cast look, stand silently waiting until a morsel of food 
was thrown into his bowl." 

Such was the manner in which the greatest man of 
his age begged his food,.day by day, from house to house, 
and preached his maxims of holiness and forgive* 
ness to men and to women. For women were Gauta- 
ma’s listeners as well as men. “ The seclusion of wo* 
men from the outer world, which later custom has 
enjoined, was quite unheard of in ancient India ; 
women took their share in the intellectual life of 
the people, and the most delicate and tendcrest of 
the epic poems of the Indians shew us how well 
they could understand and appreciate true woman- 
hood." • 

The fame of Gautama had now travelled to his 
native town, and his old father expressed a desire to 
see him once before he died. Gautama accordingly 
went to Kapilava.stu, but, accoiding to custom, remained 
In the grove outside the town. His father and rela- 
tions came to sec him theie ; and the next day Gau- 
tama himself went into the town, begging alms from 
the people who once adored him as their Ix-loved prince 
and master ! The stoiy g«>os on to say that the king 
rebuked Gautama for this act, but Gautama replied, 
it was the custom of his race. " lUil," retorted the 
king, wc are descended from an illu.strious race of 
warrior^ and not one of them has ever begged his 
bread." “ You and > our family,’’ answered Gautama, 
*' may claim descent from king.s, my descent is from 
the prophets (Buddhas) oi c>ld.’’ 

The king took his ^'On to the palace where all the 
members of the family came to greet him except his 
wife. The deserted YascHlhaiA, with a wife’s grief 
a wife’s pride, exclaimed, “If I am of any value 
in his eyes, he will himself come, I can welcome 
him better here." Gautama understo^ this and went 

* UklMliwt't BmddJU. (TraMUtiM). pt>. 149 R 164. 
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to her with only two tlisciplcs with him. And when 
Yasodhar& saw her lord and prince enter,— -a recluse 
with shaven head and yellow robes, — her heart failed 
her, she flung herself to the giound, held his feet, and 
burst into tears. Then, remembering the impassable 
gulf between them, she r<’.sc ami stootl a.side. She 
li.stened to his new dvKtrines, and when, ; ubsequcntly, 
Gautama was induced to cstablis!) an order of female 
mendicants, — Ithiklchunis, — Y.iM'dh.iia became one of 
tlie first Hiiddhist nuns. At the time of which we arc 
now speaking, Yasodliar.^ remained in her house, but 
RAhula, Gnutama’.s sun, was cuincited. 

Gautama's father was much aggiicvcd at this, and 
asked Gautama to establish a rule that no one should in 
future be admitted to tin- Order without his patents* 
consent. Gautama conscnttil to this, and made a rule 
accoidingly. 87 — 90. AJahiiviJj^/^a I, 

On his way back to Kaj <giiha, Gautama stopped for 
some time at Anu|>i\ii, “a town belonging to the 
Mallas." And while he was stopping here, he made many 
converts both from the KoH\’an and from tlte Sakya tribe 
some of whom desnve special mention. Anuruddha, the 
S’ikya, went to his mother and asked to be allowed 
to go into the 'houseless state. Ills mother did not 
know how to stop him and so told him *' If, beloved 
Anuruddha, Hhaddya, the SAk>M Kaja, will renounce the 
world, thou also ma)^:^! go foith into the houseless 
state.” 

Anuruddha accordingly went to Hhaddya, and it was 
decided that they woui I embrace the Older in seven 
days. “ So Rhaddv'a the Siikva Rftja, and Anuruddha 
and A'nanda, and lihagu and Kimbila, and Devadatta, 
just as they had so often picvtously gone out to the 
pleasure ground with fourfold array, even so did they 
now go out «>'ith fourfold array, amr U[} 4 !i the barber 
went with them, making seven in all. 

‘' And when they had gone some distance, they sent 
their retinue IXLck and crossed over to the neigfabmir* 
ing district, and took off their line things, and wrapped 
thm in th^ rvbes, and made a bundle of tho^ and 
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said to Up.'ili the barber. * Do you now, Up&li, turn 
back. Thfse things will be sufficient for you to live 
upon.’” Hut Ui)ali was of a different mind and so all 
the seven went to Gautama and became converts. And 
when Uhaddya had retired into solitude he exclaimed 
over and over, “ () happiness! O happiness !” and on 
bcinp; asked the cause said : 

“ Formerly, Lord, when 1 was a kinp, I had a (;uard 
completely provided both within and without my 
private apartments, both within and without the town, 
and within the (borders of my) country. Yet though. 
Lord, 1 was thus guarded and protected I was fearful, 
anxiou.s, distrustful and alarmed. But now, Lord, even 
when in the fore.st, at the foot of a tree, in solitude, I am 
without fear or anxiety, tiustfui and not alarmed ; I 
dwell at ease, subdued, secure, with mind as peaceful 
as an antelope." Lhu/iavagf^a VII, i. 

It is ncce.ssary to atld here that of these converts, 
A'nantia became the most intimate friend and com- 
panion of GHUtama. and after his death led the band 
of 500 monks in chanting tlie Dharma in the Council 
of KAjagriha. Upfili, though a barber by birth, became 
an eminent member of the Order, and his name is 
often mentioned in connexion with the Vinaya Pitaka. 
It is a striking proof how completely the c.t>.tc system 
was ignored in the Ordci established by Gautama. 
Devadatta became -iibscquenily the lival and opponent 
of Gautama, and is even sai<l to have advised AjAta- 
satru the prince of M.«gadha to kill his father Btmbi- 
sAra, and then attempted to kill Gautama himself, 
CknWtmgga yil, 2 4. All the charges, however, 

which are heaped on Devadatta, who was a rival of 
Gtutema, should not l>c accepted. And, lastly, Anunid- 
dht lived to become the greatest master of Buddhist 
metaphysics. 

After .spending his scconvl iwm or rainy seascM 
in RAjagriha, Gautama rcp.dreil to SrAvasti, the capitfl 
of the Koeudas, where, as we have seen before, Prasefn^ 
jit reigned as king. A woikI called Jetavana was 
presented .to the Buddhists, and Gautama often lepatred 
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and preached there. Gautama’s instructions were al- 
ways delivered orally, and preserved in the memory Of 
the people, like all the ancient books of India, although 
writing was known at his tinic* 

The third rassa was also p.tssed in Rajagriha, and 
in the fourth year (from the date of his i>ruciaiming 
his crec(l) G.iutania ciosscd the Ganges, went to Vaisftli 
and stopped in the MaliAvana prove. Thence he is 
said to have made a miraculous jourin-y titruugh the 
air to .settle a dispute between titc Sak 3 'as and (he 
Koliyans about tlie water of the bouudaiy liver KohinL 
In the f 'llowing )'i‘.4r he again icpaired to KapilavustU, 
and was present ut the de.itb ut his father tlien ninety- 
seven years old. 

Ills widowed stepmother I’rajapati Gautami. and 
liis no less widowed wife Yasfjdhaia ha 1 now no ties to 
bind them to the world, aiiil insisted on joining the Order 
estaitlished by Gautama. Tltc sage h.ul n *t yet ad- 
mitted Women t«i tne Older, and was naturally ino.st 
reluctant to do so. Ihit bis mother was inc'.\oiablc and 
followed him to Vatsfilt, and begged to be admit* 
ted 

A'uanda pleaded her cuu.se but G.iutama still replied, 
“ Knougii A'nanda ! Lit it not pi .isc thcc that woiueii 
should be allowed todosi.” Ilut A'nanda liersisteil 
and asked — 

Aie women. Lord, capable — when they have gone 
forth from the household nie and cnter<‘d the iiumcless 
state, under the doctrine and discipline piotlaimcd by 
the Blessed One.^are they capable of icait/ang the iruit 
of conversion or of the second path, or of Arlutt- 
sbip?** 

There could be only one reply to this. Hottoc th 
women has ever been a part of rclit^ion in tndra, and 
salvation and heaven aic nut bat red to the female sex 
th e HinJu religion. “They are ca|Mble, A'nanda," 

^ ** Brief vnttfta cummutiKMUoti* wmccii atm cJif to 

lUft licm commjm m l»«iu m hm; immo. 

UM) X ImwIu were M n^rtoi Utt .ram* rme tmd Uugjla iwm 
B m td k d , 1 1 I*. 477. 
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reluctantly replied the sage. And Praj&pati and the 
other ladies wete admitted to the Order as Bhikkhuuis 
under some rules making them strictly subordinate to 
the Bhikkhus. Chullavagga 1. After this Gautama 
retired to Kosambi near Prayftga. 

In the sixth year after spending the rains at Kosambt 
Gautama returned to K&jagriha, and KshemA, the 
cjuecn of ])imb:s&ra, was admitted to the Order. In 
the same year Gautama is said to have performed some 
miracles at Sr.'ivasti, and went to heaven to teach 
Dharma to his mother who had died seven days after 
his birth. 

In the eleventh year Gautama converted the UrAh- 
man BhAradvAjn by the parable of the sower which 
is so pretty that it deserves to be ijnoted. 

KAsi BhAradvAja’s five hundred ploughs were tied in 
the sowing sca.son. lie went to the place where his 
men wete distributing food to the poor, and he saw 
Gautama standing tliere to get alms. On this he 
said ; — 

“1,0 SrAman, both plough and sow, and having 
ploughed and sown, 1 cat , thou aUtO. O Sarinan, 
shouldst plough and sow. and having ploughed and 
sown, thou .shouldst c.it.” 

“I also, (.) Biahtnan, both plough and sow and 
having ploughed and sown, i cat.” So said Bhagavat. 

“ Yet we do not see the yoke or the plough, or the 
ploughshare, or the goad, or the oxen of the venerable 
Gautama.” 

Bhagavat answered, — •* Faith is the seed, penance 
the rain, understanding my yoke and plough, modesty 
the pole of the plough, mind the tie, thoughtfulness my 
plouj^hare and goad * * 

” £xertion is my bcn>t t'f buidcn ; cariydng me to 
NibbAna, he goes without turning back to the place 
where, having gone, one dvM*s not grieve.” 

The BiAhm<tn was abashed, and after further instruc* 
lions joined the Order. — Sutta Xipdta^ K&st BhAradvAja 
Sutta* 


* CwWi|taic tivMitcl wl St. JitUn, V. 17. 
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In the next year he undertook the Ion{;cst journey 
he had ever made, and went to Mantala and returned 
by Benaies, and then preached the famous Mah&R&hula 
Sutta to hiii sun Kahula, then eighteen years old. Two 
years after, kahula, being twenty, w’as formally 
admitted in the Order, and the Kahula Sutta was 
preached. 

In the follow'ing year. f. e.. in the fifteenth year fiont 
the date of his pruclainiing hi>i cteed, he visited Kapi- 
hivastu ug.iin, and addiessed a discourse to his cousin 
Mah<iii&ina who had succeeded Uhadnika, the surecssur 
of Suddhodana, as tiie king of the Sdicyas. Gautama's 
father-in-law-, Suprabuddha king of Kuh, publicly abused 
Gautama fur deserting Vasodhaui, but is said to have 
been swallowed up by the euith shortly after. 

In the seventeentli year he delivered a discourse on 
the death of Siiinati. a courtezan ; in the next year 
he cuniforted a we.iver who hud accident.-illy killed his 
daughter; in the folluwing year he leleased a deer 
caught in a snaie and converted the angry hunter who 
hud wanted to shoot him ; and in the twentieth year 
he similarly conveited the famous rubber Angulim&la 
of the Chuiiya forest. 

For twenty-five years more Gautama wandered 
through the Gangctic valley, preached piety and a holy 
life to the po<jr, the lowly and the misguided, made 
converts among the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, and proclaimed his law' tltruugh the length and 
breadth of the land. His pure life of benevolence and 
his pure religion of love were widely known and uni> 
versally respected by his followers and the orthodox 
Hindus alike , nations and their kings honored the doc- 
trines of the saintly reformer whose acts were tboso of 
kindness and benevolence ; and when Gautama died in 
the advanced age of eighty. Buddhifm was already a 
power in the land, which, not by any Sriman or Brihinao, 
** not by any god. not by any BiahmA or Mira, not by 
any one in the universe, could ever be turned back.** 

Gautama lived forty-five years from the date of bis 
proclaimbig his m-w religion ; and accepting the ycfif 

47 
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477 B. C. as the year of his death, the main facts of his 
life may be thus arran^^cd : — 

Born near Kapilavastu • •• 557 B. C. 

Hib marriage with Yasodhai& ... 538 B. C. 

He left his home, wife and infant 528 B. C. 

He became enlightened at Buddha Gay& — and pro- 
claimed his religion at Benaies ... 522 B. C. 

He revi.sted hi$ home 521 B. C. 

His father Suddhodana died, and his stepmother 
and wife joined the Order ... 517 B. C. 

His son KAhula joined the Order ... 508 B. C. 

YasodhaiA’s father died 507 B. C. 

Gautama died 477 B. C. 

Happily we have a fairly complete account of the 
events immediately before his death in the MahApari- 
nibbAna Sutta in the Dtglta NikAya^ and to these facts 
we now turn. 

Gautama was now eighty years of age, and the 

! generation among whom he had wotked in his youth 
lad passed away. Most of those men whom he had 
known in his early days w'cre dead, and the aged saint 
preached to sons and ginndsons the same holy law 
which he had procl.ilmed to their sires and grandsiics 
before. Many of his intimate fiicnds were de.od, but 
the faithful A'nanda still accompanied him like his 
shadow, and ministered to his wants. The old king of 
Rtljagriha was no mure ; his warlike and ambitious son 
Aj&tasatru had ascended the thione of Magadha— -it i.s 
said by murdering his father, — and was now maturing 
schemes of conquest. It wa.s no part of Ajdtasatru’s 
policy to offend so popular and widely respected a 
person as Gautama, and outwardly at least, Aj&tasatru 
honored the reformer. 

The powerful Vajjian clans who occupied the plains 
on the northern shores of the Ganges, opposite to 
Magadha. first attracted Aj&tasattu’s attention. Thiy 
were a Turanian tribe who had entered into India 
through the northern mountains and had established 
a republican form of government in the very centre 
of Hindu civilisation, and were threatening the conquest 
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of all Magadha. They were probably the same Yu-chi 
tribe * who conquered Kashmir and Western India four 
or five centuries later, and became, under Kanisbka, the 
most powerful supporters of Buddhism. 

Aj&tasatru Vidchiputra f said to himself, '* 1 will 
root out these Vajjians, mighty and powerful though 
they be, I will destroy these Vajjians, 1 will bring these 
Vajjians to utter ruin.” 

Gautama was then residing in the Vulture’s Peak 
(Gridhrakhta), a cave on the side of the loftiest of the 
five hills overlooking the beautiful valley of Kfijagrtha, 
Aj&tasatiu, who was nut without .some kind of super* 
stitious faith in prophecies, sent his prime minister 
Vassak&ra to Gautama to cn(]uiic how his expedition 
against the Vajjians would end, Gautama was no rc- 
spector of kings, and replied that so long as the Vajjians 
remained united in their adherence to their ancient 
customs “ we expect them not to decline, but to pro.spcr." 

From the Vulture’s Peak (hiutaina wandered to 
neighbouring places — to Ambalathikfi, to N&landa and 
to P&taligruma, the site of the future capital of 
Magadha, P&taliputra. At the time of Gautama it 
was an insignificant gttima or village, but “ Sunidha and 
VassakAra, the chief mini.stcrs of Magadha, were build* 
ing a fortress at P&taligaina to repel the Vajjians." 
Such was the origin of the town which became the 
capital of Chandraguptn and A>oka, and was the metro* 
polis of India fur nearly a thuusaml years. Gautama 
is said to have prophe^iicd the greatness of the (dace 
and said to A'nanda : 

** And among famous places of residence and haaots 
of busy men, this will become the chief, the city of 
Pjitaiiputra, a centre for the intcrciiangc of all kinds of 
wares.^’ Motiern readers wh<> diibclicve in prophe* 
sies, will argue fiom this that the ’Mahiparinibrona 

* Sm Ueal't /iujJiiim iH p 4j 

t Thn *ppclU'ti»a %h*m% ihat ihe » Jllicf WM A tadv tlm 

•adcM Vidchi tribe. Ytrmnt wttc tn Uf 

ilMstf oMcWe w»me ; mmI UfMitteii, tb« dfiic^rfi td n**t**“ 

wu iiwafi bdta ka^vs a* 
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Sutta, or at least this passage was composed when 
P&taliputra had already become the busy capita] of 
Magadha. Gautama is said to have also foretold that 
*• three dangers will hang over PAtaliputra, that of fire, 
that of water and that of dissension,” — a very safe 
prophecy to make about any riverside capital town in 
India ! 

Vassak&ra and Sunidha. the ministers of Ajfttasatru, 
invited Gautama there and fed him with “ sweet dishes 
of boiled rice and cakes,” and after this Gautama left 
the place, and is said to have crossed the Ganges 
which was then brimful and overflowing.” by a 
miracle,— passing over the water without a boat or a 
raft. 

lie then went to Kotigr&ma, and then to Nftdika 
where he rested in “ brickhall,” which was a resting 
place for travellers. There Gautama taught A'nanda 
the pregnant le^son that each disciple could ascertain 
for himself if he hiid attained salvation. If he was 
conscious, if he felt within himself, that he had faith in 
the Buddha, that he had faith in the Truth, that he had 
faith in the Cider ; then he was saved. Buddha. Dhar- 
ma, and Sangha became the Trinity of the Buddhists. 

From NfUiika, Gautama c.inie to Vaivilli, the capital 
of the powerful confidcrary of the Lichchavis to the 
north of the Ganges. Ambn]<]\li, a courte/an, heard that 
the saint was stopping in her mango grove and came 
and invited him to a meal, and Gautama accepted the 
Invitation. 

•• Now the Lichchavis of \’?isAli heard that the 
Blessed One had arrived at Vais&li and was staying at 
Ambap&Ii’s grove. And ordering a number of magni* 
ficent carriages to be made ready, they mounted one of 
tiiem and proceeded w ith their train to Vaisali. Some 
of them were datk, daik in colour and wearing dark 
clothes and ornaments ; some of them were fair, f^ir in 
colour and wearing light clothes and ornaments ; some 
of them were red, ruddy in colour and wearing red 
clothes and ornaments ; some of them w'cre white, pale 
in colour aud wearing white clothes and ornaments. 
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*' And Ambapali drove against the young Lichchavis, 
axle to axle, wheel to wheel, and yoke to yoke ; and 
the Lichchu\ is said to Ainbap&li the courtezan. How 
is it Ambap.'ili, tliat thou drivest up against us thus. 

" My Lords, 1 haw just invited the Blessed One and 
his brethren for their morrow's meal, said she. 

“ Atnbap&li give u.s this meal fur a hundred thousandj 
said they. 

“ My Lords, were you to offer all Vaisfili with its 
subject tcrritoiy, I would not give up so honorable a 
feast. 

"Then the Lichchavis cast up theii hands exclaiming, 
* we arc outdone by this inango-girl,* we arc outreach- 
cd by this mango-girl,' and they went on to AinbapMi* 
ka's grove.” 

There they saw Gautama and invited him to a meal 
on the moriow, but Gautama replied, “ U Lichehavis 
1 have promised to dine to-morrow with .\iiibap.tli the 
courtezan.” And .\mb.i]>.‘di feil Gautama and his 
brethren w’ith “ sweet tice and c.ikes ” and “ wailed upon 
them till they refused any more.” And then she wai 
edified and instiucted. and s.iid, Lord, 1 present this 
mansion to the onler of mendicants, of which Buddha 
is the chief,” and the gift was acc*-pt«rd.+ 

From Ambap&li’s giovc. Gautama went to Beluva. 
He felt his end appioachmg and said t'> the faithful 
A'nanda. ” 1 am now grown old and full of years, my 
journey is drawing to its close, I have reached the sum 
of my days, I am turning’ eighty years of age. • • 
Therefore, O A'nanda ! be ye lumps unto yr>urselves. 
Be ye a refuge to yourselves. Betake yourselves to no 
external refuge. Hold fast to the TruUi as a kuap. 
Hold fast as a refuge to the Truth.” 

In Ch&pala Chetiya, Gautama delivered a disoourae 

— - ... 

• titc |{r< ww •/( 

"f HiUiop . * III he atiiTmiifi of a cdMOMti 
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in which he enumerated four classes of men, vts., the 
Nobles, the lirahmans, the Householders and the 
Sr&mans ; — and four classes of angels, vis., the Angels, 
the Great Thirty-three,* M&ra f and Brahm^ I 

At KAt&g&ra Gautama once more proclaimed to his 
followers the .substance and essence of his religion, and 
enjoined upon them to practice it, to meditate upon it, 
and to spread it abroad, “ in order tliat pure religion 
may last long and be perpetuated, in order that it may 
continue to be for the good and the happiness of the 
great multitudes ” 

Having paid his last visit to Vaistili, Gautama then 
wandered through villages, BhandagrAina, Hastigr&ma, 
AmbagiAma, JambugrAnia, and Bhoganagaia, and then 
went to BuvA. Theie Chnnda, a goldsmith and iionsmith, 
invited him to a meal, and gave him “ sweet rice and 
cakes and a quantity of dried boar’s flesh." Gautama 
never refused the poor man’s offering, but the boar’s 
flesh did not agiee with him. " Now when the Blessed 
One had eaten the food ])ieparcd by Chunda, the worker 
in metal, there fell upon him a dire siclcnes.s, the disea.se 
of dy'.scntery, ancl sharj) pain came iipoii him even unto 
death. But the Blessid C)nc, mindful and self-possessed, 
bore it without complaint.” 

On his way fiom I’Ava to Kusinagara, Gautama 
converted a low caste man i'likkusu At Ku.sinagara, 
eighty miles due cast from Kapilavastu, Gautama felt 
that his death was nigh. With that loving anxiety 
which had characteii-cd Vll hi.N life, he tried on the 
eve of his death to impress on his followers, that 
Chunda was not to blame for the food he had 
supplied, but that the humble smith’s act, kindly 
meant, would redound to length of life, to good birth, 
and to good fortune. 

It is said that just before his death the trees were in 

* Vedic retiucetl to the {H»AUh>ii of liencitcciii 
t The tmitfer or etil cm Ic tiomon ue V amour, du 

et de It mort ; oe k iMilaitttr ct I'cnncmt dc Ituddha/'-^Burnouf. 
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a heuellfiait tpiriu 
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bloom out of season, and sprinkled flowers on him ; 
that heavenly flowers and sandalwood pr^vder de.scend- 
cd on him, and that mu'<ic aiu) heavenly songs were 
wafted fif)m the sky. Hut the great Apostle of holy 
life .said, “ It is not thus, A n.inda, that the Tath^ata 
(lltiddha) is rightly hon> iitctl, icverenced, venerated, 
held sacicd or levcicd. liut the bi other or the sister, 
the devout man or the devout woman, who cuiitinn- 
ally fulfils all the gi eater and the lesser duties, \>ho is 
correct in life, walking according to precepl.s, — it is he 
who rightly honours rcverciucs, venerates, holds 
sacred, and reveres the lathitgata with the worthiest 
homage." Who is n(>t reminded by these noble 
precepts of the holy precept in the lliblc so happily 
tendered into vcr.se by a Cbtistian poet, — 

Kut thou havt ihe of Rott, 

*‘Tlie of nm, i wouM not piitf, 

A ctHitnu heart, an humhlc ihou^bi, 

“ Air niy acccptr<! saciihcc.” 

On the night ot Gautama’s death, Subhadra, a 
Ihuhman philosopher of Kusinagaia, came to ask some 
questions, but Ananda, feoiiig that tliis m'ght be 
weari'omc to the dying sige, wcaild not admit him. 
Gautama, howevc'i, liwd i.vcrheaid tlieir conversation, 
and he would not tut n back a man whi» had come for 
in.stiuctioii. lie ('rdeicd the Itifthinan to be admitted, 
and with his dying breath explained to hii.i the Law and 
the Truth, bubhadia \tas the la.4t di>ciplc whom 
Gautama converted, and shortly altei, at Ihe la.st W'atch 
of the night, the great sage departed this life — with the 
exhortation to hi* bredtier men still on his lips, “ Decay 
is inherent in all C(>mponci>t things, work out your 
salvation with diligence.'^ 

The body of Gautama was cremated by the Mallas 
of Kusinagara who surround* d hts bones ** in their 
council'hall with a lattice woik <T spears and with a 
rampart of bows ; and there, for se\cn days, they paid 
honour and reverence and respect and homage to them 
with dance and song and music, and with garlands and 
perfumes." 
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It is said that the remains of Gautama were divided 
into ci<;ht portions. Aj&tasatru of Magadha obtained 
one portion and erected a mound over it at R&jagriha. 
The Lichchavis of Vais&li obtained another portion 
and erected a mound at that town. Similarly the 
.SAkyas of Kapiiavastu, the Bulis of Allakappa, the 
Koliyas of KAmagiAina, the Mallas of PuvA, the 
Mallas of Kusinagara, and a Brahman Vethadipaka 
obtained portions of the relics and erected mounds 
over them. The Moriyans of Pipphalivana made a 
mound over the embers, and the BrAhinan Dona made 
a mound over the vessel in which the body had been 
burnt 

This account of the division of relics is undoubtedly 
inythical, and was probably invented when Buddhists 
had adopted the custom of preserving relics, long aftei 
Gautama's death. 



CHAPTER XV. 

DOCTRINES OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA. 

It is not possible that we should, within the limits 
of a single chapter, give our readers anything like a 
complete .summary of the doctrines of a religion which 
now forms the subject of so much elaborate and learned 
inquiry by so many di*;tinguishcd and able scholars. 
Our attempt will rather be to give here the substance 
of that lesson, and those ideas which Gautama preached 
and inculcated to his countrymen. 

Buddhism is, in its essence, a system of self-culture 
and self-restraint. Doctrines and beliefs are of second- 
ary importance in this system ; the effort to end hu- 
man suffering by living a holy life, free from passions 
and desires, is the cardinal idea with which Gautama 
was impressed on the day on which he was ** enlight- 
ened " under the Bo-tree in Buddha GayA, and it was 
the central idea which he preached to the last day of 
his life. 

When he went from Buddha Gay& to Benares, and first 
preached his religion to his five old disciples, he ex- 
plained to them the Four Truths and the Eightfold 
rath, which form the essence of Buddhism. 

This, O Bhtkkhus, is the NobU Truth of^ Suffrrinf, 
Birth is suffering, decay is suffering, illness is suffering, 
death is suffering. Presence of objects we hate Is 
suffering, not to obtain w’hat we desire is suffering. 
Briefly, the fivefold clinging to existence (i. clinging 
to the five elements) is su^ering. 

** This, O Bhikkhns, is tltt lioblt of tht Oam 
of Sujfofiog, Thirst, that leads to re-birth aocom- 
panied by pleasure and lust, finding its delight hare 
and there. (This thirst is threefold), vss., thirst for 
phsaame, tiiirst for existence, thirst for proap^ty. 

**Tliis, O Bbikkhns, is the SMo Tnak of w Cbuo- 
Um itfSm^onmg, It ceases wiUk the comply apsaatfoo 

4a 
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of thirst, — a cessation which consists in the absence 
of every passion, with the abandoning of this thirst, 
with the doing away with it, with the deliverance from 
it, with the destruction of desire. 

“ This, O Bhikkhus, is the Noble Truth of the Path 
which leads to the cessation of suffering. That holy 
Eightfold Path, viz . — 

Right Belief, 

Right Aspiration, 

Right Speech, 

Right Conduct, 

Right Means of Livelihood, 

Right Exertion. 

Right Mindfulness. 

Right Meditation." — MahAi>agga /, 6. 

The substance of thi.s teaching is that life is suffer- 
ing, the thirst for life and its pleasures is the cause of 
.suffering, the extinction of that thirst is the cessation of 
suffering, and that such extinction can be brought about 
by a holy life. It is impossible to convey in a few words 
all that is implied by the eight maxims into which a 
holy life has been analysed, but to Buddhists, trained in 
the traditions of the Law, these in.ixims speak 
volumes Correct views and beliefs must be Icamt and 
entertained ; high aims and aspirations mu.st always re- 
main piesent before the mind’s eye ; truthfulness and 
gentlenc.ss must characteti/e every word that is uttered ; 
uprightness and absolute integrity must mark the 
conduct. A livelihood must be sought and adhered to 
which does no harm to living and sentient things ; 
there must be a lifelong pciscvcrance in doing good, in 
acts of kindness, gentleness and beneficence ; the mind, 
the intellect, must be active and watchful ; a calm and 
tranquill mt^itation shall fill the life with peace. This 
is the Eightfold Path for conquering desires and p^ 
sions and thirst for life. A more beautiful picture of life 
was never concaved by poet or visionary ; and a more 
perfect system of self<ulture was never proclaimed 
philnsoi^r or saint. 

The Idea of aelf*culture was no doubt developed 
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during: the long course of meditation and practical good 
work in which Gautama passed his life. On the eve 
of his death he called together his brethren, and ap« 
pears to have recapitulated the entire system of seif* 
culture under seven heads, and these are known as the 
Seven Jewels of the Kuddhist Law. 

** WiiicI), then, O brethren, are the truths which, when 
I had perceived, 1 made known to you ; which when 
you have mastcicd, it behoves you to piactisc, meditate 
upon, and spread abroad, in order that pure religion 
may last Umg and be perpetuated, in order that it may 
continue to be for the good and the happiness of the 
great multitudes, out of pity for the world, to the good 
and the gain and the weal of gods and men ? 

“ They are these : — 

The four earnest meditations. 

The fourfold great struggle against sin, 

The four roads to saintship, 

The five tnoial jxswers, 

The five organs of spiritual sense, 

The seven kinds of wisdom, and 
The Noble Eightfold l*ath .” — AJaMparinibbdM 
Suita, III, 65 . 

Here, again, it is simply impossible to convey in a few 
words any adequate conception of all that is implied by 
these rules of discipline ; a volume cou'd be written 
on this most edifying subject. 

The four earnest meditations alluded to are the me> 
ditations on the body, the sensations, the ideas, and the 
reason. The fourfold struggle again.st sin is the struggle 
to prevent sinfulness, the struggle to put away sinful 
states which have arisen, the struggle to produce 
goodness, and the struggle to increase goodness. The 
mrfold struggle compreticnds in fact a life>>loogt 
earnest, unceasing endeavour on the 'part of the dinner 
towards more and more of goodness and virtue. Tlie 
fourfold roads to saintship are the four mcansp»thfe 
will, the exertion, the preparation, the tnvest{gnl|aii/*- 
by which Iddhi is acquired. In later Buddbism Iddhi 
iiMMUia anperaatural powers, but what Gautagyi tgeaat 
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was probably the iufluence aod power which the mind 
by long training and exercise can acquire over the 
bMy. The five moral powers, and the five organs of 
spiritual sense, are Faith, Energy, Thought, Contempla- 
tion, and Wisdom ; and the seven kinds of wisdom are 
Energy, Thought, Contemplation, Investigation, Joy, 
Repose, Serenity. The Eightfold Path has already 
been described before. 

It is by such prolonged self-culture, by the breaking 
of the ten fetters, doubt, sensuality, &c., that one can at 
last obtain Nirva'na. 

“ There is no suffering for him who has finished his 
journey, and abandoned grief, who has freed himself on 
all sides, and thrown off all fetters. 

" They depart with their thoughts well collected, they 
are not happy within abode ; like swans who have left 
their lake, they leave their house and home. 

“ Tranquil is his thought, tranquil are his word 
and deed, who has been freed by true knowledge, 
who has become a tranquil man.” Dkammapada, 90, 
91,96. 

It was generally believed that ' Nirv&na” im> 

E lied final extinction or death ; and Professor Max 
lUller was the first to point out, what most schblars 
have now accepted, that Nin’Ana does not mean death, 
but ouly the extinction of that sinful condition of the 
mind, that thirst for life and its pleasures which brings 
on new births. What Gautama meant by Nirvftna is 
attainable in life ; it is what he attained in life ; it Is 
the sinless calm state of mind, the freedom from 
desires and passions, the perfect peace, goodness and 
wisdom, which continuous self-culture can procure for 
man. As Rhys Davids puts it, “ the Buddhist heaven 
is not death, and it is not on death but on a virtuous 
life here and now, that the Pitakas lavish those terms 
of ecstatic description which they apply to Arhabdiip^ 
the goal of the excdlent way, and to Nirvina as one 



" Uw vIrtaouB life here and now* for those who have 
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attained Nirvina ? This was a question which often 
puzzled Buddhists, and they often pressed their great 
Matter for a categorical answer. Gautama was an 
agnostic, — and there nerer was an honestcr religious 
teacher bom than Gautama. He would not inspire in 
his followers a false hope which he did not feel in his 
own heart, — and to all questions about a future life 
after the attainment of NirvAna, his consistent reply 
was, “ I do not know. It is not given to me to know.** 
Malhkyaputta pressed this question on Gautama, and 
desired to know definitively if the perfect Buddha 
did or did not live beyond the death. Gautama in* 
quired “ Have I said, come. Maldkyaputta, and be 
my disciple ; I shall teach thee whether the world is 
everlasting or not everlasting ? ” '* That thou hast not 
said, sire.'* replied MalAkyaputta. “ Then, said” Gautama, 
" do not press the inquiry.” Gautama taught the lessons 
which contributed to peace and enlightenment and 
holiness in this life, and invited his brother men to 
accept these great lessons without inquiring after the 
unknown. If a man struck by a poisoned arrow, says 
to his physician, ** 1 shall not allow my wound to be 
treated until I know who the man is by whom I have 
been wounded, whether he is a Kshatriya, BrAhman, a 
Vaisya or a Sfidra,” — what would be the end of him ? 
He would die of his wound. And so would the man 

E erish who did not strive after enlightenment and a 
oly life, because he did not know what lay beyond. 
Therefore, MalAlcyaputta, whatsoever has not been re- 
vealed by me, let that remain unrevcalcd, and what has 
been revealed, let it be revealed.” KiUa-Afabify4- 
OtMa, Mmjjhmta Nikd/a, 

In the same nnanner we are told that King Praeenajit 
of Koeala, during a journey betwran bis two cmef 
toaros, SAketa and SrAvasti, fell in wi'th the nun KbeoiA, 
r a n o are ed for her wisdom. The King paid his respects 
to her, and asked^** Venerable lady, does the Pwfeet 
One exist after de^ She replied,— ' The gyaUffd 
One^ Q 'Ipeat King, has not declared that the Perfect 
One aenhla after deiddi.* ** Then, does the Perfect One 
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not exist after death, Venerable lady ? ” inquired the 
King. But Khenift still replied — *' This also, O great 
King, the Exalted One has not declared, that the Per- 
fect One does not exist after death.” Samyutta NikSya. 

These extracts will shew that Gautama’s religion 
was a perfect and consistent agnosticism, which did 
not and could not look beyond the Nirv&na.* Gauta- 
ma's aim wu clear and well defined ; he invited ail 
men, by a strict self-culture, to end their sufferings, 
to avoid future states of suffering, to attain in this 
world to a state of holy bliss and perfect sinlessness, 
which is Nirvana. 

If a man does not attain to this state of Nirv&na in 
life, he is liable to future births. Gautama did not be- 
lieve in the existence of a soul ; but. nevertheless, the 
theory of transmigration of souls was too deeply im- 
planted in the Hindu mind to be eradicated, and 
Gautama therefore adhered to the theory of transmi- 
gration without accepting- the theory of soull But if 
there is no soul, what is it that undergoes transmigra- 
tion ? The reply is given in the Buddhist doctrine of 
Karma. 

The doctrine is, that " Karma,” or the “ doing” of a 
man cannot die, but must necessarily lead to its legiti- 
mate result. And when a living l^ing dies, a new 
being is produced according to the Karma of the being 
that is dead. Thus, though the pious Buddhist does 
not believe in a soul, he believes that his state of life 
i.s determined by his Karma in a previous birth. And 
Buddhist writers arc fond of comparing the relation of 
one life to the next, as that of the flame of a lamp to 
the flame of another lighted by it And if the innocent 
man suffers in this world, he argues, ** it is the result of 
my own wxMk, why should I complain ?*' But wherein 
is the identity of the man wlip* suffers with the man 

who is dead, if there # no sotll ? The Buddhist an- 

I 

* Sw the oatuioa folly simI eUbotoiely diMoaoed by Dr. OUeabHC 
in hit work on JffAfA*, iHs H*t attiHmf, Hit tnter. The leonJ 
echelorhMhaMahU o n toisawiocoieM er— I m lh iB of the satirehoiV 
of UtcilaMWataHMo. 
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swers,>->" In that which alone remains when « man dies 
and is dissolved into atoms— in his action, thought and 
speech, in his Karma which cannot die.” 

The reasoning seems to us like arguing in a circle^<— • 
but nevertheless there is one aspect of the theory the cor* 
rectness of which will be admitted by modern social 
philosophers. The Buddhist believes, as , well as the 
modern philosopher, that each generation is the heir to 
the consequences of the virtues and sins of the preceding 
generation, and that in this sense, a nation reaps as it 
sows. " The Buddhist saint does not mar the purity of his 
self-denial by lusting after positive happiness which he 
himself shall enjoy hereafter. Hu consciousness will 
cease to feel, but his virtue will live and woik out 
its full effect in the decrease of the sum of the misery of 
sentient beings." • 

But the theory of transmigration was not the only 
doctrine which Gautama accepted from ancient Hin* 
duism and adopted in a modified form into his own 
religion. The whole of the Hindu Pantheon of the 
day was similarly accepted, and similarly modified to 
suit his cardinal idea, the .supreme efficacy of a Holy 
Idfc. The thiity-thrcc gods of the Rig Veda were 
recognized,— but they were not supreme. BrahmU. the 
Supreme Deity* of the L’panishad, was recognized, but 
was not supreme. Holy Life alone was supreme ; 
they who had attained the Nirv&na or i^irfect bliss by 
holy life, — ^thc Buddhas, — were supreme, higher than 
33 gods, higher than the angel hosts, higher than 
BrahmA. Never was there such a daring attempt made 
by man to elevate holiness and fuirity above the super* 
natural and the celestial ; to raise goodness, — attain- 
able by man,— above the gods and the unknown power* 
of the universe ! 

In a passage to whie|i we have already referred in tlw 
prions chapter, four kinds of dlfcttial or supernatural 
beings are named. Brahmi. the thirty-three gods, angels 
and M&ra, or the evil one. Except M&ra all the rest 

* kbys D»n,b’ lOI. 
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are regarded as a kind of fairies,' generally beneficent, 
but more or less ignorant. They are not eternal, be- 
ing liable like men to dissolution, and not entitled to 
worship ; they are all subject to repeated births, and 
can only obtain the salvation of Nirv&na by walking 
along the Eightfold Path. BrahmA himself is no ex- 
ception to the rule ; he knows the superior greatness of 
Buddha, he assisted at his birth, induced him to pro- 
claim the truth when he had discovered it under the 
Bo-tree, and gave utterance to the universal sorrow on 
Buddha's deatk In a legend about an anterior birth of 
Gautama as a great king, we are told that Sakra 
(Indra) directed Visvakarm& to build a palace for that 
king, and Visvakarmi vanished from the heaven of 
the Great Thirty-three (gods), and appeared before the 
king to build the palace. Mahdsndassana Sutta^ /, 
67, 68. 

It is necessary, however, to remark that it is doubtful 
whether Gautama himself adopted such stories, or even 
recognized the Hindu Pantheon. It is not impossible 
that the Devas and Gandharvas and Brahm& lingered 
in the traditional language of the people who had 
adopted Buddhism. Gautama was probably indifferent 
towards such popular beliefs ; his whole mind and 
heart were devoted to preaching a Holy Life. 

Similarly the popular beliefs about heaven and hell, 
were passively adopted without ever attaining to much 
importance in Gautama’s religion. We are told in one> 
place, that " evil-doers go to hell, righteous people go to 
heaven ; those who are free from ail worldly desires 
attain Nirv&na ” — Dkammapada, 126. And in another 
place Gautama is said to have given an account of 
different hells, * and backbiters are sent to the very 
worst hell, Paduma. It is doubtful whether Gautama 
ever troubled himself about these categories of hells 
and heavens ; they probably grew from popular bdiefs. 

Gautama respected a Brflhman as be respected « 


* AUwida, NlrablMida, Ababa, Ababa, Atata, XaBaadiV Sagandhika, 
Uppalika, Pawiarika, aad Padoow. 
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Buddhist Sr4inan or Arhat ; but he respected him 
for his virtue and learning, not for his caste, which 
he in his soul ignored. When two Br&hman youths, 
Vasishtha and Bh&radv&ja, began to quarrel on the 
question, “ How docs one berome a Bifthman?” and 
came to Gautama for his opinion, Gautama delivered 
to them a discourse in which he cmi>hatically ignored 
caste, and held that a man’s distinguisliing mark was 
his work, not his birth. The grass and the trees, he 
said, the worms, moths and ants, the quadrupeds, snakes, 
fishes and birds are all divided into species which are 
known by their distinguishing marks. Man, too, has his 
distinguishing mark, and that is his profession. 

" For whoever amongst men lives by cow-keeping, 
know this, O Vasishtha, he is a husbandman, not a 
Br&hman. 

“And whoever amongst men lives by different 
mechanical arts * * is an artisan, not a Br&hman. 

“ And whoever amongst men lives by trade • * is 
a merchant, not a BrAhman. 

*' And whoever amongst men lives by serving others 
* * is a servant, not a Br&hman. 

“ And whoever amongst men lives by theft • • is 
a thief, not a Br&hman. 

“ And whoever amongst men lives by archery • • 
is a soldier, not a BrAhman. 

And whoever amongst men lives by performing 
household ceremonials * * is a sacrificer, not a BrAh« 
man. 

** And whoever amongst men possesses villages * * 
is a king, not a Brihraan. 

“ And I do not call one a BrAhman on account of 
his birth, or of his origin from a particular mother,— 
he may be called Bhupati, and he may be wealthy. — 
but the one who is possessed of nothing and seizes 
upon nothing, him I call a BrAhman. * * 

**The man who is free from anger, endowed with holy 
works, virtuous, without desires, subdued, and wearing 
bis last body, him I call a BrAhman. 

"The man who, like water on a lotus leaf, or a 

49 
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iQUStard seed on the point of a needle, does not clin^ to 
sensual pleasures, him I call a BrAhman. " VAsettha Sutta. 

Similarly in the Assal&yana Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nik&ya, we are told that a distinguished Br&hman 
scholar, Assal&yana, came to controvert Gautama's 
opinion that all castes were equally pure. Gautama^ 
who could meet a logician with his own weapons, asked 
if the wives of Bi&hmans were not subject to all the 
disabilities of childbirth like other women. “Yes,” 
replied Assal&yana. Were there not differences in 
colour among the people of adjacent countries like 
Bactria and Afganistan, asked Gautama, and yet could 
not slaves become masters, and masters slaves in those 
countries ? “ Yes,” replied AssalAyana. Then, asked 
Gautama, if a Br&hman “ is a murderer, a thief, a liber- 
tine, a liar, a slanderer, violent or frivolous in speech, 
covetous, malevolent, given to false doctrine,” will he not 
after death be born to misery and woe, like any other 
caste ? “ Yes,” said Assalftyana, and it was also admitted 
that good works would lead to heaven irrespective of 
caste. Gautama proceeded further to argue that when 
a marc was united with an ass, the offspring was a mule, 
but the offspring of a Kshatriya united to a BrAhman 
resembled its parents, and the obvious conclusion, therer 
fore, was that there was really no difference between 
a BrAhman and a Kshati iya ! By such arguments 
Gautama drove the truth home to the young logician's 
mind, and he, “ sat there silent, awkward, distressed, 
looking’downwards, reflecting, not able to answer,”— and> 
then became a disciple of Gautama. 

Elsewhere Gautama said of himself, to BhAradvAja, 
living by the SundarikAr river, “No BrAhman am I, 
nor a king's son, nor any Vaisya ; having thoroughly 
observed the class of common people, I wander about 
tjto world. * * Do not ask about descent, but ask 
about conduct” SttndartkA BkAradvdja SnUtu 

At another time Gautama explained to his followers, 
**As the great streams, O disciples, however many 
they may be, the GangA, YamunA, AsirAvatt, SarabhA 
and Maht. when tbeyreadi the great oewn lose their 
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old name and their old descent, and bear only one 
name, — the great ocean,'* — so also do BiAhmans, Ksha- 
triyas, Vaisyas and Sddras lose their distinctions when 
they join the Order. And we know that this theory 
was consistently carried out in practice, and UpRli, a 
barber, as we have seen before, joined the Order And 
became one of the most revered and learned of Baddhist 
monks. A touching story is also told in the TheragdtkA 
which enables us to comprehend how Buddhism came 
like a salvation to the humble and the lowly in India, 
and how they eagerly embraced it as a refuge from caste- 
injustice. Suntta, the Thera or Elder says, " 1 have 
come of a humble family, I was poor and needy. The 
work which I performed was lowly, — sweeping the 
withered flowers. 1 was despised of men, looked down 
upon and lightly esteemed. With submissive mien I 
shewed respect to many. Then I beheld Buddha with 
his band of monks as he passed, the great hero, into the 
most important town of Magadha. Then I cast away my 
burden and ran to bow myself in reverence before him. 
From pity for me he halted, that highest among men. 
Then I bowed myself at the Master’s feet, stepped up to 
him and begged him, the highest among all ^ings, to 
accept me as a monk. Then said into me the gracious 
Master — ‘ Come hither, O monk’ — that was the initiation 
1 received.” And the passage concludes with the 
lesson which Gautama had so often preached, ” By holy 
zeal and chaste living, by restraint and self-repression, 
thereby a man becomes a Br&hman ; that is the high- 
est Br&hmanhood.” 

Who can read this touching story of humble Suntta’s 
conversion without realizing the loving spirit of equal- 
ity which was the soul of early Buddhism, and which 
ensured its success ? The great Mast/» who regarded 
nor wealth, nor rank, nor caste, came to the poor and 
the despised as well as to the rich and the noble, and 
wdcomed them to efliect their own salvation by a pure 
life and unstained conduct. A virtuous life opened 
the path to the highest honour, to the low-bom aiM the 
high-born alike, — no other distinction was known or 
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recognized in the Order. Thousands of men and 
women responded to tin's loving and rational appeal, 
and merged their caste inequalities in a common 
love for their Master and a common emulation of his 
virtues. And within three centuries from the date 
when Gautama proclaimed his message of equality 
and of love in Benares, the religion of equality and of 
love was the prevailing religion of India. Caste was 
unknown within the Order, and lost its sting among 
laymen outside the Order ; for it was open to the 
lowest born among them to embrace the Order and 
thus win the highest honour. 

393. “ A man does not become a BiAhman by his 
platted hair, by his family, or by birth ; in whom there is 
truth and righteousness, he is blessed, he is a Br&h- 
man. 

394. “ What is the use of platted hair, O fool 1 What 
of the raiment of goat skins ? Withm thee there is 
ravening, but the outside thou makest clean. 

422. “ Him 1 call, indeed, a Brfihman, the manly, the 
noble, the hero, the great sage, the conqueror, the im- 
passible, the accomplished, the awakened 

14 1. “Not nakedness, not platted hair, not dirt, not 
fasting or lying on earth, nor rubbing with dust, nor 
sitting motionless, can purify a mortal who has not 
overcome desires. ’’ Dhatnmapada. 

Accordingly, from the very commencement of his reli- 


• Compare Malhew XXI II, 37 . Lukr XI, 39 

t Professor Max Miiller lias ihe following interesting note to the 
above verse 

^ Walking naked and the other things mentioned in our verse, are out- 
ward signs of saintly life, and these Buddha rejects because they do 
not calm the passions. Nakedness he seems to have rejected on other 
pounds if we may judge from SuniAgadhA Avadana. A number of naked 
friars were auem bled in the house of the daughter of Anitha Pindiluu 
She called her daughter-in-law bumAgadhI, and saidi * Go and see those 
highly respectable persons.* Sum&gi^ha expecting to see some of the 
saints like SAriputra, AlaudgalAyana. and others, nn oni full of joy. 
Put when the saw these friars, with their hair like pigeon-wings, covert 
by nothing but dirt, offensive, and looking like demons, she became 
satL *Why are yon sad ? * said her mother-ie-law. SnmAndhA iefAied» 
• O motheri if Omt are aaiats, what nnstsinneia be like? 
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gious career, he expressed his pronounced disapprobation 
of tlie two extremes : 

** A life given to pleasures, devoted to pleasures and 
lusts ; this is degarding, sensual, vulgar, ignoble and 
profitless ; and a life given to mortifications ; this is 
painful, ignoble and profitless.” Atahdvagga, I, 6, 17. 
The middle path is one of holy purity and calm sinless 
contemplation, and this is Gautama’s Eightfold Path 
to salvation. 

But Gautama not only expressed his pronounced 
disapprobation against the Hindu caste-system, and the 
ascetic practices sanctioned by Hinduism, he also ex- 
claimed against the Vedic rites which were practised 
according to the injunctions of the Br&hmanas 
and the Sdtras. And the reasons are not far to 
seek. Gautama was not a thoughtless destroyer, nor 
a heedless and enthusiastic opponent of all that was 
orthodox and ancient. He did not raise his hand 
against a single ancient institution or belief which he 
did not consider positively mischievous, and a later 
corruption of the old religion. He denounced caste 
because he found it mischievous, and believed it to 
be a late and corrupted form of ancient Br&hmanism. 
He denounced asceticism because he fouud it harmful 
and misleading. And he proclaimed the fruitless- 
ness of Vedic rites, because he found them, as then 
practised, to be silly, meaningless, dead forms, attended 
with needless cruelty to animals and loss of life. 

It is possible to conceive that the utter lifclessness 
of these forms had something to do in first awakening 
the earnest mind of Gautama to a higher need. Did 
these forms and rites lead to any good ? Did they im- 
prove the human heart, regulate the human conduct, 
alleviate human suffering? If not,- are there no 
means to secure these objects, the only l^itimate 
objects of Religion ? And when after long and fruit- 
less penances, and long and fruitful contemplation, he 
did discover a system which would improve the human 
heart alleviate human suffering, and regulate human 
conduct, be naturally proclaimed the usele^ess of the 
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tMes and ceremonies which the peopld then ctiHed 
Religion. 

A sinless, passionless state of the mind, a freedom 
from all desires of the senses, this is what Gautamb 
aimed at ; religious rites did not secure this end, retire- 
ment from the world and contemplation helped it. 

Having left son and wife, father and mother, Wealth 
and corn and relatives, the different objects of desire, 
let one wander alone like a rhinoceros. 

" This is a tie, in this there is little happiness, little 
enjoyment, but more of pain ; this is a fish hook, so 
having understood, let a thoughtful man wander alone 
like a rhinoceros. 

" Having torn the ties, having broken the net as a 
fish in the water, like a Bre not returning to the burnt 
place, let one wander alone like a liiinoceros.'’ K&agga 
VisAna Sutta. 

And this brings us to the subject of retirement from 
the world, to that institution which, outwardly at least, 
most distinguishes Buddhism from Hinduism, vis., the 
Buddhist Monastic life. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Gautama positively 
enjoined on all men to retire from the world and live 
the life of a recluse, of a Bhikkhu or a Bhikkhuni, te.K 
Buddhist monk or nun. To conquer the yearning thirst 
for life and its pleasures was the cardinal aim of the 
reformer, and he assigned no peculiar virtue to an out- 
ward act of renouncement of the world. But, neverthe- 
less, as it is difficult to conquer that thirst so long as one 
is actually living in the midst of his family and enjoying 
the pleasures of life, Gautama recommended the life 
of a Bhikkhu as the more efficacious means for securing 
the great end. And so thousands retired from the 
world and became Bhikkhus, and thus the Buddhist 
Monastic system was formed. 

But even now, when the Bhikkhus, and Bhikkbuuis 
have come to be regarded as the Priesthood of the 
Buddhists, there is no such line of demarcation aa 
obtains in the Hindu world. Any lay disciple who 
desires to do so, may become a Bhikkhu by joining 
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the fcatemily, aad any Bhikkhu wh» wlafaen to to* 
turn to the world may leave the fraternity. Sldlr> 
khus arc supposed to live a holier life and eWdt 
superior wisdom, learning and sanctity; but to tike 
present day the original idea of Gautama so far 
rules his followers, that the Bhikkhus living in Vihiras 
or monasteries all over the Buddhist world, are not 
priests in the ordinary sense of the word ; they are 
not intercessors between the laymen and their gods; 
they are no more than travellers on the same road' 
towards Nirv&na, by which the householders and lay* 
men are also suppos^ to be travelling. 

The peculiar rules relating to the Holy Order will be 
detailed in another chapter, as they do not come in 
among the essential doctrines of Gautama’s religion. 
We will only quote here a beautiful Shtra, giving a 
supposed conversation between Gautama and a herds* 
man relating to the comparative virtues of worldly 
security and religious bliss. 

“ I have boiled my rice, I have milked my cows” — so 
said the herdsman Dhaniya, — “ I am living together whh 
my fellows near the banks of the Mahi river. My house 
Is covered, the 6re is kindled : therefore, if thou like, rain, 
OSky!” 

2. “ 1 am free from anger, free from stubbornness,”— 
so said Bhagavat, — “ 1 am abiding for one night near 
the banks of the Mahi river My house is uncovered 
the fire (of passions) is extinguished : therefore, if 
thou like, rain, O Sky I ” 

3. ”Gad flies are not be found with me,”— so 
said the herdsman Dhaniya, — in meadows abounding 
with grass the cows are roaming, and they can endure 
the rain when it comes : therefore, if thou like; rain, 
OSkyl" 

4. “ By me is made a well-constructed raft,” — so said 
Bhagavat,—” I have passed over (to Nirvana). I have 
leacbed ^e further bank, having overcome the torrent 
(of passions); there is no tuither use for a raft: 
therefdxe, if thou like, rain, O Sky i " 

5. ** My wife is obedient, not wanton,”— so said the 
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herdsman Dhaniya, — for a long time she has been living 
together with me. She is winning, and I hear nothing 
wicked of her : therefore, if tliou like, rain, O Sky !” 

6. “ My mind is obedient and freed,” — so said 
Bhagavat, — “ it has for a long time been highly culti- 
vated and well subdued. There is no longer anything 
wicked in me : therefore, if thou like, rain, O Sky ! ” 

7. “ I support myself by my own earnings,” — so said 
the herdsman Dhaniya, — “ and my children are about 
me healthy. I hear nothing wicked of them : there- 
fore, if thou like, rain, O Sky ! ” 

8. “ I am no one's servant,” — so said Bhagavat, — 
** with what 1 have gained, I wander about in all the 
world. There is no need for me to serve : therefore, if 
tlwu like, rain, O Sky ! ” 

9. “ I have cows, I have calves,” — so said Dhaniya, — 
I have cows in calf and heifers. And I have also a 

bull as lord over the cows : therefore, if thou like, rain, 

0 Sky 1 ” 

10. I have no cows ; I have no calves” — so said 
Bhagavat, — “ 1 have no cows in calf and no heifers. 
And I have no bull as a lord over the cows : therefore, 
if thou like, rain, O Sky .' ” 

11. “The stakes are driven in, and cannot be 
shaken,' — so said the herdsman Dhaniya , — " the ropes 
are made of munga grass, new and well made, the cows 
will not be able to break them, therefore, if thou like, 
rain, O Sky 1 ” 

12. ” Having, like a bull, rent the bonds ; having, 
like an elephant, broken through the galuchchhi creeper, 

1 shall not again enter into a womb : therefore, if thou 
like, rain, O Sky!” 

Then at once a shower poured down, filling both sea 
and land. Hearing the sky raining, Dhaniya spoke 
thus : — 

13. *' No small gain indeed to us, since we have 
seen Bhagavat. We take refuge in thee, O thou 
endowed with the eye of wisdom 1 Be thou our master, 
O great Muni ! '* Dkamyasutta. * 


* Cenparc Uw pambk in Bt. Luka XII, 16. 
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We have already said before that Gat)tama de- 
nied the existence of a soul. Man is supposed in 
the Buddhist philosophy to consist of an assem- 
blage of skandhas or aggregates. These skandhas 
are : — 

(1) The material properties like the elements, the 
organs of sense, &c. 

(2) Sensations, divided into six classes, according as 
they are received through the six senses, including the 
mind. 

(3) The abstract ideas belonging to six classes of 
sensations. 

(4) Tendencies of the mind, divided into fifty-two 
divisions : Thought, Reflection, Memory, Effort, Pity, 
Envy, Pride, &c. 

(5) Reason. 

As the body is continuously changing, all its com- 
ponent parts are changing also, and man is never the 
same for two moments. 

The denial of a soul is repeated throughout all 
Buddhist works, and this was a part of Gautama’s own 
teachings. In the BrahmajAla Sutta of the £)i%ha 
Nikdya, Gautama is supposed to discuss sixty-two 
different kinds of wrong belief, among which the belief 
that the soul and the world are eternal is a principal 
one. *' Mendicants,” concludes this sermon. “ that 
which binds the Teacher < Buddha) to existence is cut 
off ; but his body still remains. While his body shall 
remain, he will be seen by gods and men, but after 
the termination of life, upon the dissolution of the 
body, neither gods nor men will see him.” ” Would it 
be possible," asks Dr. Rhys Davids, “in a more complete 
and categorical way, to deny that there is any sou), any 
entity of any kind, which continues 19 exist, in any 
manner after death ? " 

The same writer quotes a passage from an anient 
C^lonese work giving a aeries of conversations between 
tbe Greek king Menander of Sagala in the Punjab, and 
Nigftijuna or Nigasena, the founder of the Ha^yami- 
ka KOMd of northern Buddhism. 


50 
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N&gasena — “ Did your majesty come here on foot or 
in a chariot ?” 

King — “ In a chariot.” 

Ndgasena — “ What is a chariot ? Is the ornamental 
cover the chariot? Are the wheels, the spokes of 
the wheel, or the reins, the chariot ? Are all these 
parts together (in a heap) the chariot ? If you leave 
these out, does there remain anything which is the 
chariot ? ” 

King — “ No.” 

Ndgasena — ” Then I see no chariot, it is only a sound, 
a name. In saying that you came in a chariot, you have 
uttered an untruth. I appeal to the nobles, and ask 
them if it be proper that the gieat king of all Jambu- 
dvipa (India) should utter an untruth.” 

King — “No untruth have I uttered, venerable monk. 
The cover, wheels, seat, and other parts all united form 
the chariot. They are the usual signs by which that 
which is called a chariot is known.” 

Ndgasena — “ And just so in the ca.se of a man." 
And he quoted the words of the Teacher where he 
had said, “ As the various parts of the chariot form, when 
united, the chariot, so the hve skandftas, when united in 
one body, form a being, a living existence.” * 

Such is the Buddhist phil.isophy about the skandhas 
and the non-existence of the soul, which arose out of 
Gautama's teachings. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the philosophy is of a later date than Gautama, 
and that the Reformer, though well versed in Hindu 
philosophy, discouraged philosophical discussions as 
useless for the great object he had in view. “ When 
Il4lunka asked the Buddha whether the existence of the 
world is eternal or not eternal, he made no reply ; but 
the reason of this was that it was considered by the 
'Teacher as an enquiry that tended to no profit.”f And 
we are repeatedly told in the Sutta Nipdta, that one 
should not give himself up to philosophical disputations 
whidh lead to no good. 


* Rltn Davit)*’ BtuUkism, p. 97. 

t Spaace ilafd]r’s Mamtutif p, 37$. Sw p. jjk. 
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“ Those wishing for dispute, having plunged into- the 
assembly, brand each other as fools mutually ; they go 
to others and pick a quarrel, wishing for praise, and 
calling themselves expert. • • 

" These disputes have arisen amongst the Sfimans ; 
in these disputes there is dealt blow and stroke ; having 
seen this, let him leave off disputing, for there is no 
other advantage in trying to get praise.” PasAra Suita, 
Suita NipAta. 

“ The opinions that have arisen amongst people, all 
these the wise man does not embrace ; he is indepen- 
dent. * • 

“ A dogmatist is no leader to puiity, being guided by 
prejudiced views, saying that good consists in what he 
is given to.” Ma/tAntyA/ta Suftu. Suita NtpAia, 

These are the leading doctrines of Gautama’s reli- 
gion, and a brief recapitulation of them will probably 
interest our readers. We have explained that Buddhism 
is in its essence a system of self-culture, an effort towards 
a holy life on this earth, and nothing more. We have 
seen that Gautama considered life to be suffering, the 
thirst after life to be the cause of suffering, the conquer- 
ing of that thirst to be the cessation of suffering, and 
the Eightfold Path of self culture to be the means of 
conquering the thirst after life. Placing a holy life and 
sinless peace as the ideal of his religion and as the 
highest aim of human destiny, Gautama carefully elabo- 
rated the s}'stem of self-culture, the method of self- 
restraint in thought, word and speech, which he called 
the Noble Eightfold Path, or which is known as tlie 
Seven Jewels of his Law. 

And that holy peace, that sinless, tranquil life which 
is the object of so much sclf-rc.straint and self-cuiture, 
is attainable in this earth ; it is the Buddhist’s heaven, 
it is Nirvftna Gautama’s religion offers no glowing 
rewards in a world to come ; virtue is its own reward ; 
a virtuous life is the I^pddhist’s final aim ; a virtuous 
peace on earth is the Buddhist's Nirvftna. 

We have seen that Gautama nevertheless adopted the 
Hindu idea of transmigration in a modified form into 
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his own religion. If Nirv&na is not attained in life, the 
Karma or actions of a living being lead 1 o their legiti- 
mate results in re-births, until the discipline is complete 
and Nirv&na is attained. Gautama ignored the soul, 
but could not shake off the belief in transmigration, 
which was firmly implanted in the Hindu mind in his 
day. 

In the same manner Gautama adopted, or permitted 
the adoption of, the popular beliefs of the day about 
the 33 gods of the Rig Veda, about BrahmA, about 
Gandharvas and angels, heaven and hell. But all this 
belief was modified so a.s to suit the cardinal idea of 
Buddhism, that a holy life was the supreme good ; and 
gods, like men, were striving through repeated births 
after that Nirv&na which was the Buddhist’s salvation. 

Qut there were doctrines and customs of Hinduism 
which he could not accept. The caste system he es- 
chewed, asceticism and penances he disapproved, the 
Vedic religious rites he declared to be huitless. In 
place of such rites, he enjoined a benevolent ^ life and 
the conquest of all passions and desires ; and he re- 
commended a retirement from the world as the most 
efficacious means for sccui ing this end. The recom- 
mendation was followed, and led to the Buddhist 
monastic system, — the eadicst. monastic fraternity 
known in the world. 

And, lastly, we have seen that, although Gautama 
himself disapproved of philosophical discussion, a 
system of Buddhist philosophy soon arose on the lines 
laid down by him ; that it ignored the existence of 
soul, and maintained living creatures to be only 
assemblages of Skandhas, or aggregates. 

The great distinguishing feature of Buddhism then 
is, that it is a training towards a virtuous and holy life 
on this earth, and takes little thought of rewards and 
punishments in a future world. It appeals to the most 
disinterested feelings in man's nature, sets before him 
virtue as Its own reward, and*enjoins a life-long endea- 
vour towards its attainment. It knows of no higher 
aim among gods or men than the attainment of a 
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tranquil, sinless life ; it speaks of no other salvation than 
virtuous peace, it knows of no other heaven than holiness. 

“ It swept away fiom the field of its vision the whole 
of the great soul theory which had hitherto so complete* 
ly filled and dominated the minds of the superstitious 
and of the thoughtful alike. For the first time in the 
history of the world, it proclaimed a salvation which 
each man could gain for himself, and by himself, in 
this world, during this life, without any, the least refer* 
ence to God oi to gods, either great or small.” • It 
discards all the tempting pictures of joys and pleasures 
in heaven by which other teligions lead men to virtuous 
deeds, it offers no glowing temptations, no imaginary 
rewards, it makes no appeal to man’s selfish nature. 
Holding out no prospects of everlasting happiness, 
promising no happy heaven of gladness or bliss, 
Buddhism silently and sternly points to the path of 
virtue, and directs men to strive after a holy life, 
because holiness is its own reward and its own heaven. 
Herein Buddhism stands alone among the great religions 
of the world. 

On the other hand, this very feature of Buddhism is 
the subject of charges frequently brought against the 
religion. It is urged, and rightly urged, that it is an 
agnostic religion, that it knows of no God, no soul, no 
future world for those who have attained salvation. 
Dr. Rhys Davids points out, however, that agnostic 
philosophy has come, not once or twice, but repeatedly 
to the forefront, when theology has failed to offer satis* 
factory replies to inquiries after the unknown, and men 
have sought for new solutions to old questions. “ It is 
their place in the progress of thought that helps us to 
understand how it is that there is so much in common 
between the agnostic philosopher of India, the stoics 
of Greece and Rome, and some of the newest schools 
in France, in Germany, and among ourselves.” f 
But what was it that the agnostic Buddhists worshipped? 

* Rh)r* Hibbeit Lectwss, ittl. 

t BmMUit iutU, p. MS* 
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Whdt was the concrete form which Gautama’s reli- 
gion took in the early age of which we are speaking, 
before vast monasteries and an unwieldy priesthood 
replaced the primitive faith ? What was the actual 
form of worship which drew and engaged the multitude 
who could not all have appreciated or worshipped the 
abstract idea of a holy life ? The reply is simple. For 
centuries the peoole worshipped holiness and virtue as 
typified in tfu life of Gautama. They revered the 
memories of the Great Teacher, they worshipped his 
invisible presence. The sculptures at Sanchi, at Ama- 
rftvati, at Bharhut and other places, represent homage 
paid to tree, to serpent, to the wheel, or to the umbrella ; 
but in every case the object reprc.scnts the presence or 
religion of Buddha. It was a worship “ paid to the 
invisible presence of the Teacher, or to the power 
supposed to reside in his teaching (the wheel). It is a 
worship of association or of memory. The spots ren- 
dered famous by Buddha’s presence during his life-time 
are consecrated in the mind of his disciple to sacred 
recollection, and worship is ('ffered on those spots to 
the invisible object of faith. ’’ * Thus early Buddliism 
was the worship of holinc.ss as typihed in Buddha, 
and of his holy invisible piescnce. 


BhiIs Btutdhsm in p. loa 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MORAL PRECEPTS OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA. 

A RELIGION, the great aim of which is the teaching 
of holy living in this world, must necessarily be rich 
in moral precepts, and such precepts are the peculiar 
beauty of Buddhism for which the religion is still held 
in honour all over the civilized world. It will be our 
pleasant task in this chapter to glean some of these 
graceful precepts which will give our readers some idea 
of the essence of Gautama’s moral teachings. 

Gautama prescribed for lay disciples five prohibitory 
rules or Commandments, which were, no doubt, suggested 
by Vasishtha's five Mah&p&takas enumerated before, in 
chapter VII of this Book. 

18. " “A householder's work, I will also tell you, 
how a S 4 vaka is to act to be a good one ; for that 
complete Bhikkhu Dhamma cannot be carried out by 
one who is taken up by worldly occupations. 

19. “ Let him not kill or cause to be killed any 
living being, nor let him approve of others killing, 
after having refrained from hurting all creatures, both 
those that are stiong and those that tremble in the 
world. 

2a Then let the Savaka abstain from taking any* 
thing in any place that has not been given to him, 
knowing it to belong to another, let him not cause 
any one to take, nor approve of those that take. Let 
him avoid all theft. 

31 . * Let the wise man avoid an unchaste life ^ «s a 
burning heap of coals ; not being able to live a life of 
chastity, let him not transgress with' another msA’s 
wife. 

22. " Let no one speak falsely to another in the heitt 
of justice, or in the ball of the assembly ; let him not 
cause any one to speak falsely, nor approve of thoee 
timt speak fabdy. Let him avoid all untruth. 
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23. Let the householder, who approves of this 
Dhamma, not give himself to intoxicating drinks ; let 
him not cause others to drink, nor approve of those 
that drink, knowing it to end in madness ” — Dhdmmika 
Suita, Sutta NipAta. 

These five precepts which are known as the Five 
Commandments, or the five rules of conduct (Pancha 
Stla), are binding on all Buddhists, laymen and Bhik- 
kbus. They are recapitulated thus : — 

25. “ Let not one kill any living being. 

Let not one take what is not given to him. 

*' Let not one speak falsely. 

“ Let not one drink intoxicating drinks. 

“ Let not one have unchaste sexual intercourse.” 

Ibid. 

Three other rules are laid down which are not consi- 
dered obligatory, but which are recommended to pious 
lay disciples. They arc — 

25, 26. ** Let him not at night eat untimely food. 

*' Let him not wear wreaths or use perfumes. 

Let him lie on a bed spread on the earth." 

Ibid. 

The pious householder is recommended to take a 
vow of all these eight precepts, which are known as 
the Eight Commandments, or the eight rules of conduct, 
(Ashtfinga Sila.) 

To these eight rules two more are added, and they 
are : To abstain from dancing, music, singing and stage 
plays ; and To obstain from the use of gold and silver, 
^ese ten Commandments (Dasa Sila) are binding 
on Bhikkhus, as the Five Commandments are binding 
on all laymen and Bhikkhus. 

To honor one's father and mother, though not included 
in the Commandments, is enjoined in the same Sutta 
on all householders. 

Let him dutifully maintain his parents, and practise 
an honorable trade. The householder wbd observes 
this strenuously, goes to the gods Sayampabhas 
Svayambhfi). 

Buddhists had a weekly sabbath whkh was deter- 
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mined by the days of the moon. These Uposatha 
\Sancrit UpavUsa) days were four in the lunar month, 
vis.f when the moon was full or new, or half way 
between the two ; and abstinence and the special observ* 
ance of the moral precepts were enjoined on those 
days. The reader will perceive that the idea was taken 
from the Vedic DarsapOrnam&sa ceremony which was 
held at the full moon and the new moon. 

Again certain fortnights fP&tih&raka Palckha) were 
set apart for the special ai d rigid observance of the 
moral precepts. And on the expiry of the Uposathas 
and F4tih&raka Pakkhas, the householder was recom- 
mended with a believing mind to “ make distributions 
according to his ability .” — Dhdmmika Sutta, 28. 

A more exhaustive category of the duties of the 
householder is given in the well-known Stgdlovdda 
Sutta, common both to the Northern and the Southern 
Buddhists, and which has been more than once trans- 
lated into European languages. The enumeration of the 
duties gives us so clear an insight into the state of 
Hindu society and into the ideal of Hindu social life, 
that we feel no hesitation in quoting it. 

1. Parents and Children, 

Parents should — 

1. Restrain their children from vice. 

2. Train them in virtue. 

3. Have them taught in arts or sciences. 

4. Provide them with suitable wives or husbands. 

5. Give them their inheritance. 

The child should say— 

.1. I will support them who supported me. 

2. I will perform family duties incumbent on them. 

3. 1 will guard their property. 

4. I will make myself worthy to be their heir. 

5. When they are gone, I will honour their memory. 

2. Pupils and Teachers. 

The pupil' should honour hb teachers— 

1. By rising in their presence. 

2. By ministering to them. 

3. By obeying them. 

5t 
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4. By supplying thtit tirAnts. 

5, By attending tq instruction. 

The teacher should shew his affection to his pupils— 

I. By training them in all that is good. 

2 By teaching them to hold knowledge fast 

3. By instruction in science and lore. 

4. By speaking well of them to their friends and 

companions. 

5. By guarding them from danger. 

3. Husband and Wife. 

The husband should cherish his wife— 

1. By treating her with respect 

2. By treating her with kindness. 

3. By being faithful to her. 

4. By causing her to be honored by others. 

5. By giving her suitable ornaments and clothes. 

The wife should shew her affection for her husband— 

I. She orders her household aright 
a. She is hospitable to kinsmen and friends. 

3. She is a chaste wife. 

4. She is a thrifty housekeeper. 

5. She shews skill and diligence in all she has to do. 

4. Friends and Companions. 

The honorable man should minister to his friends— 

1. By giving presents. 

2. By courteous speech. 

3. By promoting their interest 

4. By treating them as his equals. 

5. By sharing with them his prosperity. 

They should shew their attention to him — 

1. By watching over him when he is off his guard. 

2. By guarding his property when he is careless. 

3. By offering him a refuge in danger. 

4. By adheri^ to him in misfortune. 

5. By shewing kindness to his family. 

5. Masters and Servants. 

The master should provide for the welfare of his 
dependants — 

' I. By apportioning work to them according to Uieir 
strength. 
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2. By sapplying suitable }bod and wages* 

3. By tending them in sickness. 

4. By sharing with them unusual delicacies. 

5. By now and then granting them holidays. 

They should shew their attachment to him as follows 

1. They rise before him. 

2. They retire later to rest. 

3. They are content with what is given them. 

4. They work cheerfully and thoroughly. 

5. They speak well of him. 

6 . Laymen and thou devoted to reltgiottm 
The honorable man ministers to Bhikkhus and BrAh* 
mans — 

1. By affection in act. 

2. By affection in words. 

3. By affection on thoughts. 

4. By giving them a ready welcome. 

5. By supplying their temporal wants. 

They should shew their affection to him— 

1. By dissuading him from vice. 

2. By exhorting him to virtue. 

3. By feeling kindly towards him. 

4. By instructing him in religion. 

5. By clearing up his doubts. 

8. By pointing the way to heaven. 

The legend is that Gautama saw Sigkla, the house* 
holder, bowing to the four quarters of the heaven, and 
to the zenith and the nadir, to avert evib from these 
six directions. Gautama told him that the best way to 
avert evils from the six quarters was to perform good 
deeds towards his fellow*meo, and so proclaimed the six 
categories of duties enumerated alMve. Sighla was 
converted and became a lay*disciple. 

What glimpses of pure Hindu life, of {deasant domestic 
and social feelings and duties, do we obtain from the 
above categories I The anxious care of parents to give 
children education and moral teaching and eardily 
comforts; the dutiful desire of children to sn{i|ieit 
and re^>^ tiieir parents and honor their memory 
when dm ; die respectful behavionr of die pu^l 
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towards the teacher, and the teacher’s anxious care and 
affection for the pupil ; the respect, the kindness, the 
honorable and affectionate treatment which the Hindu 
religion has ever enjoined on husbands towards their 
wives, and the faithfulness and scrupulous attention 
towards domestic duties for which Hindu wives have 
always been known ; the kindly relations between 
friends and friends, between masters and servants, 
between laymen and spiritual instructors : these are 
among the noblest lessons that the Hindu religion 
has taught, and these are among the noblest tradi- 
tions which Hindu literature has handed down for 
thousands of years. Buddhism accepted this noble 
heritage from the ancient Hindus, and embalmed it in 
its sacred literature. In Gautama’s categories of duties 
we find all that is noblest and best in the Dharma 
Shtras, and we do not hnd the moral precepts disfigured 
by those caste distinctions which we so much deplore in 
Hindu literature and religion. 

We turn now from Gautama’s categories of duties 
to those precepts and benevolent maxims to which 
Buddhism mainly owes its deserved fame in the 
modern world. Gautama's religion was a religion of 
benevolence and love ; and five centuries before Jesus 
Christ was bom, the Hindu Teacher had declared, 

5. “ Hatred does not cease by hatred at any time, 
hatred ceases by love : this is its nature.” 

197. '* Let us live happily, not hating those who 
hate us. Among men who hate us, let us live free 
from hatred." 

223. “Let one overcome anger by love, let him 
overcome evil by good. Let him overcome the greedy 
by liberality, the liar by truth.’’ — Dhammapada. 

Parables were told to impress this great lesson on the 
followers of the meek and gentle Gautama, and we 
will tell one of these stories as briefly as we can. Try- 
ing to heal contentions and differences among his 
followers, Gautama said : 

“ In former times, O Bhikkhus, there lived at 
Benares a king of the K&sts, Brahmadatta by name. 
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wealthy, rich in treasures, rich in revenues, and 
rich in troops and vehicles, the lord over a great 
realm, with full treasuries and storehouses. And 
there was also a king of tbe Kosalas, Dighiti by name, 
not wealthy, poor in treasures, poor in revenues, poor 
in troops and vehicles, the lord over a small realm, 
with empty treasuries and storehouses.” 

As often happens the rich king robbed the weak one 
of his realm and treasures, and Dighiti with his queen 
fled to Benares, and dwelt there in a potter’s house in 
the guise of an ascetic. There the exiled queen gave 
birth to a child who was called Dighftvu, and in course 
of time the boy reached his years of discretion. 

In the meantime king Brahmadatta heard that 
his former rival was living in the town in disguise with 
his wife, and he ordered them to be brought before 
him and had them cruelly executed. 

Their son Digh^vu was then living outside Benares, 
but happened to come to the town at the time of his 
father’s execution. The dying king looked at his son, 
and with more than human forgiveness left his last 
.injunctions on his son. ” Not by hatred, my dear 
Dtgh&vu, is hatred appeased. By love, my dear Dtghdvu, 
hatred is appeased.” 

"And young Digh&vu, O BhikkhusI went to the 
forest, there he cried and wept to his heart's content.'* 
He thAi returned to the town, after having formed his 
resolutions, and took employment under an elephant 
trainer in the royal stables. 

Early in the dawn he arose and sang in a beautiful 
voice and played upon the lute. And the voice was 
so beautiful, that the king inquired who it was that 
had risen so early and had sung in the elephant stables 
in so beautiful a voice. And the young boy was taken 
to the king, pleased him, and was emplo)red as his 
attendant. 

And it so happened that on one occasion the king 
went out to hunt, taking young DlgbAvu with him. 
OtghAvu’s secret resentment was burning within him, 
and he so drove the royal chariot, that the horts 
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weot one way, atid the king's chariot went another 
way. 

At last the king felt tired and lay down, laying his 
head on the lap of young Dlgh&vu, and as he was 
tired, he fell asleep in a moment. 

“ And young Digh&vu thought, O Bhikkhus, ‘ this 
king Brahmadatta, of K4si, has done much harm to us. 
By him we have been robbed of our troops and 
vehicles, our realm, our treasuries, and storehouses. 
And he has killed my father and mother. Now the 
time has come to me to satisfy my hatred’ — and he 
unsheathed his sword." 

But with the recollection of his father, the last words 
of his dying parent came^o the recollection of the 
vengeful prince, "Not jHy hatred, my dear Dtghdvu 
is iMtred appeased ; by love, my dear Dtghdvu, hatred is 
appeased" , “ It would not become me to transgress my 
father's word," said the prince, and he put up his 
sword. 

The king dreamt a frightful dream and arose terrified 
and alarmed. Digh&vu told him the whole truth. The 
king was astonished, and exclaimed, " Grant me my 
life, my dear Digh&vu I Grant me my life, my 
dear Digh&vu I " The noble ymung prince forgave his 
lather's murderer in carrying out his father's injunction, 
end granted Brahmadatta his life. And Brahmadatta 
gave him back his father's troops and vehicles, his 
realm, his treasuries and storehouses, and he gave him 
his daughter, 

'* Now, O Bhikkhus, if such is the forbearance and 
mildness of kings who wield the sceptre and bear Ae 
sword, so much more, O Bhikkhus, must you so let 
your light shine before the world, that you, having 
embraced the religious life according to so well-taught 
a doctrine and a discipline, are seen to be forbearing 
and mild.” Mahdbvagga X, 2 . 

But not only forbearance and mildness, but the 
virtue of good acts is re^tedly and impressively en* 
joined by Gautama on hU followers. 

(1. “ Like a beautiful flower, full of colour, but 
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without scent, are the fine and fruitless words of him 
who does not act accordingly.* 

183. “Not to commit sin, to do good, and to 
purify one’s mind, this is the teaching of the Buddhas. 

200. “ In like manner his good works receive him 
who has done good and has gone from this world to the 
other — as kinsmen receive a friend on his return. 

260. “ A man is not an elder, because his head ii 
grey. His age may be ripe, but he is called old in 
vain. 

261. “ He in whom there is truth, virtue, love, re- 
straint, moderation, he who is free from impurity and 
is wise, he is called an elder ” — Dhammapada. 

And Gautama told the parable of Mdtanga, the Chan- 
d&la, who reached the highest fame, mounted the 
vehicle of gods, and went to the Biahma world by good 
deeds. Therefore, 

“ Not” by birth does one become an outcast, not by 
birth does one become a Bi&hman. By deeds one be- 
comes an outcast, by deeds one becomes a Br&hraan.” 
Vasala Sutta, Suita Ntpdta, 27. 

And again in the A'vtagandha Sutta of the Suita 
Nipdta, Gautama explains to a Br&hman, K&syapa by 
name, that destroying life, killing, cutting, binding, 
stealing, lying, fraud and adultery, backbiting, treachery 
and cruelty, intoxication, deceit and pride, and a bad 
mind and wicked deeds are what defile a man. Neither 
abstinence from fish or flesh, nor nakedness, nor ton- 
sure, nor matted hair, nor dirt, nor rough garment, 
nor sacrifices to the fire, nor penances, nor hymns, nor 
oblations, nor sacrifices can purify him.f 

The whole of the Dhammapada is a string of 423 
moral precepts which for their beauty and moral worth 
will compare with any similar collection of precepts 
made in any age or country. And a good-sized volume 
might be compiled from the legends and parables and 
precepts and holy maxims which arc interspersed 


* CompMa Matthew, XXIII, 3. 
t CuBpaie Mattliaw XV, la 
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throughout the Buddhist sacred scriptures. We will 
close this chapter with only a few more extracts. 

129. “ All men tremble at punishment, all men fear 
death. Remember that you are like unto them, and do 
not kill, nor cause slaughter. 

130. All men tremble at punishment, all men love 
life. Remember that you are like unto them, and do 
not kill nor cause slaughter.”* 

252. “ The fault of others is easily perceived, but 

that of oneself is difficult to perceive ; a man winnows 
his neighbour’s faults like chaff, but his own fault he 
hides, as a cheat hides the bad die from the gambler.”'!* 
Dhammapada. 

“ This is called progress in the discipline of the 
Noble One, if one sees his sin in its sinfulness, and duly 
makes amends for it, and refrains from it in future.” 
Mahdvagga, IX, i, 9. 

“ Thus he lives as a binder together of those who 
are divided, an encourager of those who are friends, a 
peace-maker, a lover of peace, impassioned for peace, 
a speaker of works that make for peace.” Tevijja 
Suita, II, 5. 

Who is not struck by the remarkable coincidence of 
these noble precepts with those preached five hundred 
years after in Palestine by the gentle and pure-souled 
Jesus Christ? But the relations between Buddhist and 
Christian ethics and moral precepts^ will be discussed in 
a future chapter. 


* Conpue Luke VI, 31 . 
t Cempait Matthew, VII, 3 . 



CHAPTER XVII. 

BUDDHIST MONASTIC ORDER. 

It has already been stated that Buddhist Bhikkhus 
were not piiests in the ordinary sense of the term. 
They were merely a portion of the Buddhist population 
who renounced the world and lived a life of cliastity 
and strict discipline, because by so doing they hoped to 
conquer all passions and desires, and attain sooner to 
that holy and sinless state of tranquility which is the 
Buddhist’s salvation. It was with this idea that Gau- 
tama encouraged liis earnest followers to join the Holy 
Order, though he at the same time respected those who 
remained householders and lay disciples. 

A layman, desiring to be a Bhikkhu, was to be at 
least eight years old before he w’as accepted as a novice, 
and he was to be twenty before receiving full initiation. 
He had to state that he was free from Icpro.sy, boils, 
consumption, and fits ; that he was a free man 
and free from debts, and that he was not in the royal 
service, and had received his parents’ consent. He was 
introduced by his propo.scr to the San£;ha, or assem- 
blage of Bhikkhus ; and he expressed his wishes three 
times in the following words: “ I ask the Sangha, reverend 
Sirs, for the Upasampadi ceremony. Might the Sangha, 
reverend Sirs, draw me out of the world out of com- 
passion towards me.” And the proposer proposed the 
resolution, (natti from Sanscrit jndpti ?) that he might be 
accepted. The proposition w'as repeated three times and 
was carried, the proposer saying, *• N. N. has received the 
Upasampadfi ordination from the Sangha with N. N. 
as Up&dhy&ya. The Sangha is in favour of it, 
therefore it if silent. This I understand.” — Mahd- 
vagga, I, 76. 

llie person elected then appeared clad as a Bhikkhu, 
and repeated three times the two formulas. The first 

52 
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speaks of the Three Refuges, which are the Buddhist’s 
Trinity : — 

“ I go for refuge to the Buddha. 

I go for refuge to the Law. 

" I go for refuge to the Holy Order.” 

The second speaks of the Ten Precepts or Com- 
mandments. 

“ I take the vow not to destroy life. 

" I take the vow not to steal. 

“ I take the vow to abstain from impurity. 
I take the vow not to lie. 

“ I take the vow to abstain from intoxi- 
cating drinks which hinder progress 
and virtue. 

” I take the vow not to eat at forbidden 
times. 

” I take the vow to abstain from dancing, 
singing, music, and stage plays. 

” 1 take the vow not to use garlands, 
scents, unguents or ornaments. 

** 1 take the vow not to use a high or 
broad bed. 

“ I take the vow not to receive gold or 
silver.” Mah&vagga. I, I2 & 56. 

This was the ceremony for the novice ; and when a 
novice applied for full initiation, a similar proceeding 
had to be gone thiough again. He was proposed 
again, he had to declare himself free from disqualific.t- 
tions, and he asked the Sangha for admission. The 
resolution to accept him was then formally put, and no 
one objecting, was carried in silence. 

We have in the previous chapter quoted some verses 
from the Dkdmtnika Suita in which Gautama laid down 
the duties of householders and laymen. We will now 
quote some verses from the .same Sutia in which the 
duties of Bhikkhus have been described. 

10. " Listen to me, O Bhikkhus, I will teach you the 
Dhamma that destroys sin ; do ye keep it, all of you. 
Let him who looks for what is salutary,— the thought- 
ful, — cultivate the mode of life suitable for Pabbajitas. 
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11. “Let not the Bhikkhu walk about at a wrong 
time, let him go to the village for alms at the right 
time ; for ties ensnare the one that goes at a wrong 
time ; therefore Buddhas do not go at a wrong time.^ 

12. “ Form, sound, taste, smell, and touch, which in- 
toxicate creatures, — having subdued the desire for these 
things, let him in due time go in for his breakfast. 

13. “ And let the Bhikkhu, after having obtained 
his food at the right time and returned, sit down alone 
and privately ; reflecting within himself, let him not 
turn his mind to outward things, but be self-col- 
lected. 

14. “ If he speak with a disciple, or with any one 
else, nr with a Bhikkhu, let him talk about the excel- 
lent Dhamma. Let him not utter slander, nor blam- 
ing words against others. 

15. "Some prepare themselves for controversy.* 
We do not praise these narrow-minded persons. Ties 
from here and there ensnare them, and they send their 
mind far into the dispute 

16. “ Let a disciple of Buddha, after having the 
Dhamma taught by Buddha, discriminately seek for 
food, a monastery, a bed, and a seat, and water for wash- 
ing his clothes. 

17. “ But without clinging to these things, — to food, 
to bed, seat, clean robes and water, — let a Bhikkhu be 
like a water-drop on a lotus.” 

We have seen before that Gautama himself consider- 
ed retirement to be most conducive to a life of 
contemplation. As the number of his followers in- 
creased, they dwelt together in gardens and groves, 
whence they issued to towns for begging their daily 
food. We have seen that Gautama first proclaimed his 
religion at MrigadAva, or the Deer ParV; in Benares, and 
obtained his first following there ; and that when he 
came to R&jagriha, he lived with his followers at Yash- 
tivana, which was at some distance from the town. 


* VSJam ki d* fatiumiyunti. Tbit verte tbewt that OauuuM did 
not enooiini>e pbilnaopbical diiciiirioM, and called men engaged in 
tttoh oontroveraiet " narrotr-arinded.’' 
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But the King Bimbis^ra was so pleased with Gautama 
that he made a gift of a bamboo grove, the Veluvana. 
which was nearer the town, and therefore better suited 
for Gautama’s work. Very soon the piety of laymen 
provided them with suitable and commodious houses, 

— Vih&ras or Monasteries, — for the residence of the 
Bhikkhus. Thus we find {Chullavagga, VI, i, 4) that 
the Setthi or banker of R&jagriha built no less than 
sixty dwelling places, and made a gift of them “ to the 
use of the Sangha of the four directions, whether pre- 
sent or to come.” And thenceforward the Buddhist 
monks lived in such Vih&ras. The number of such 
Vihfiras multiplied in every town and province in India 
with the spread of Buddhism, and we shall sec further 
on that when the Chine.se tiavcllers Fa Hian and 
Houen Tsang came to India, they saw hundreds of 
Vih&ras in the great capitals of Hindu kingdoms. 

It must not be supposed, however, that solitary life 
in forests w'as abandoned altogether. On the contrary, 
while the mass of the Bhikkhus crowded to Viharas, 
.solitary hermits retired to forests and to caves. In 
Chullavagi^a, VI, i, 2, we find a description of the differ- 
ent kinds of residences which vere in use at the time of 
the composition of the work, i. e.. in the fouith century, 
B. C. “ I allow you, O Bhikkhus, abodes of five kinds, 

— Vih&ras, Addhayogas, Stoned Dwellings, Attics, 
Caves.”* Elsewhere we are told “ The religious life has 
dwelling at the foot of a tree for its resource. Thus 
you must endeavour to live all your life. Vih&ras, 
Addhayogas, Storied Dwellings, Attics, Caves are extra 
allowances.” Mah&vagga, 1 . 30, 4. Tlic earliest rock- 
cut caves that we find in India belong to this period, 
and were excavated by Buddhists for the purposes of re- 
tirement and contemplation. Such caves of the time of 
Asoka, and of the centuries preceding Asoka, are found 
all over India ; and thus Buddhism gave the first start 

* VihAra, Addhayt rAsttua, Hammiyam, GuhA Budciha(>hosba 
explains Addlmynga to be a |*old colored Benj^al house ; a PAsAda to be 
a long storied maiibion ; and Haumiyam lo be a PAbAda, with an upper 
chamber on the topmost storey. 
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to sculpture on an extensive scale in India. Vihflras or 
Monasteries, and Chaityas or Churches, were excavated 
from solid rucks and multiplied all over the coun- 
try. Thus India owes her most gigantic and won- 
derful works of architecture in stone to the Buddhist 
religion. But of thi.s wc will speak in a separate 
chapter. 

The minute and elaborate regulations contained 
in the MahAvagga and the Chullavagga relating to 
the construction of Vihiras and to the life of monks 
down to liic smallest detail, need not occupy us here. 
The monks dressed themselves in robes of a dull orange 
colour, begged their food from neighbouring towns 
and villages, shaved themselves and eschewed all orna- 
ments, trinkets, and flowers, slept on the ground, and led 
a life of chastity and comparative hardship. Poverty 
was enjoined on all Bhikkhus, but there was no 
objection, — as we have seen in Gautama’s life, — to 
accepting gifts of land or houses for the Sangha or 
fraternity. Such gifts multiplied as the icligion 
spread over the country. Costly Viharas and Chaityas 
were built, and broad acres were possessed in every 
province, and the Buddhist church in India, in the flftli 
and sixth centuries, A. D , must have rivalled the 
Roman Catholic Church of Europe in the 15th and 
16th centuries, in property and wealth. 

The most interesting event in the monotonous lives 
of the Bhikkhus was, the fortnightly ceremony known as 
the Patimokkha {Sanscrit Pratimoksha) or Disburden- 
ment of sins. We know that the Vedic worshippers 
performed the ancient DarsapCirnamasa ceremony at 
the full moon and the new moon. Gautama modified 
this ceremony to a most useful and noble purpose, 
and Bhikkhus made u.sc of these , sacred days to 
confess the sins they had committed, and take upon 
themselves the penances prescribed. It was when 
Gautama, after first proclaiming his religion at Benares, 
returned to Kajagriha that he laid down the first 
rules of Confession and Disburdenment, and these 
rules,— no doubt afterwards elaborated,— have come 
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down to us as the P&timokkha. And thus these 
rules have been repeated at formal meetings, and 
pious Buddhists have been called upon to confess 
their sins, twice in each month, during the last twenty- 
four centuries ! 

The introduction to the PAtimokkha runs thus : — 
“ May the Sangha, reverend Sirs, hear me ! To-day 
is the sacred day (of the full or new moon), the 
fifteenth day of the half-month. If it be convenient 
to the Sangha, let the Sangha hold Uposatha, let it 

repeat the Patimokkha Let the reverend 

brethren announce their purity, and I will rehearse 

the Pdtimokkha Whosoever have incurred a 

fault, let him declare it ! If no fault have been incurred 
it is meet to keep silence ! . . . , ” 

And then the rules were recited, classifying the 
different kinds of sins, and naming the penance 
for each. Sexual intercourse, Theft, Murder, and 
False Pretentions required expulsion. Thirteen kinds 
of sin, like attempting to entice women, bringing a 
false charge, creating dissensions in the Order, &c., 
required formal meetings of the Order and the 
prescribed penance. These rules are followed by two 
on undetermined cases. Thirty minor offences, — 
against the communistic customs of the ancient 
fraternity, — required forfeiture. Other offences, ninety- 
two in number, called for repentance, and this list 
includes telling a lie, slandering a Rhikkhu, destroying 
vegetable life, drinking fermented liquors, drinking 
water with living things in it. journeying with a woman, 
giving a blow or using threatening gesture, and making 
luxurious beds or using clothes beyond the proper 
size. Great eagerness to obtain food is classed under 
four petty offences which required a confession ; and 
this is followed by seventy-five rules, enjoining decorous 
behaviour at ail times. 

In conclusion, the reciter summed up the different 
classes of rules, adding — 

** So much (of the words) of the Blessed One, handed 
down in the Suttas, comes into recitation every half- 
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month. It behoveth all to train themselves according 
thereto, in concord, in pleasantness, without dispute. 

In spite of this pious wish, however, — repeated 
every fortnight, — disputes and differences of opinion 
did often arise in the Order, and elaborate rules are 
laid down in the fourth Khandhaka of the Chullavngga 
for the settlement of such di.sputes. The most cutiou.s 
portions of these rules are the provisions about the 
reference of disputed points to a Jury, and about deciding 
cases by the Vote of the Majority. 

“ 1 allow you, O Bhikkhus, to settle such a dispute 
by the vote of the majority. A Bhikhhu who shall 
be possessed of five qualifications shall be appointed 
as taker of the voting tickets ; — one who does not 
walk in partiality, one who does not walk in malice, 
one who does not walk in folly, one who does not walk 
in fear, one who knows what votes have been taken 
and what have not been taken.” IV, 9. 

“ I enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus, three ways of 
taking votes The secret method, the whis- 

pering method, and the open method. 

“ And how, O Bhikkhus, is the secret method of 
taking votes ? The Bhikkhu, who is the teller of votes, 
is to make the voting tickets of different colours, and 
as each Bhikkhu comes up to him, he is to say to him 
thus : ‘ This is the ticket for the man of such an 
opinion. This the ticket for the man of such an 
opinion. Take whichever you like. ' .... 

“ And how, O Bhikkhus, is the whispering method 
of taking votes ? The Bhikkhu. who is the teller of the 
votes, is to whisper in each Bhikkhu’s ear : ‘ This is 
the ticket of those of such an opinion. This is the 
ticket of those of such an opinion. Take whichever 
you like. * • • • • * 

''And how, O Bhikkhus, is the open method of 
taking votes? If he ascertains that those whose 
opinion b in accordance with the Dhamma are in the 
majority, the vote b to be taken undisguisedly, 
openly.” IV, 14, 26 . 

”1^0 Bhikkhus. whilst the case is being enquired 
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into by those Bhikkhus. pointless speeches are brought 
forth, and the sense of any single utterance is not 
clear, I enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus , to settle the case 
by referring it to a jury. And a Bhikkhu to be chosen 
rm a jury must be possessed of ten qualities, i. e., he 
must be virtuous, upright, living according to rules, 
versed in the traditions,” &c., &c. IV, 14, 19. 

“ A legal question arising out of offence (/.^., criminal 
case) is settled by three modes of settlement, — to wit, 
by the Proceeding in presence, and by the Proceeding 
on confession of guilt, and by the Proceeding by 
covering over, as with grass.” IV, 14, 30. 

“ A legal question arising out of business (*.«., civil 
case! is settled by one mode of settlement only — to 
wit, by the Proceeding in presence.” IV, 14, 34. 

Such was the eat best form of judicial procedure 
adopted by the Buddhist Monastic Order. 

We have spoken before of the bi-monthly ceremony 
of P&timokkha which was observed by all assemblies 
of Bhikkhus. The great annual event was the Vassa 
(^Sanscrit VarshS), or the rainy season practices. The 
origin of these practices was that in India travelling 
about the country on foot was next to impossible in the 
rainy season, and Bhikkhus, therefore, had to sus- 
pend their wanderings and remain shfit up in their 
Vih&ras for the three months of the rains. 

“ 1 prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you enter upon Vassa 
in the rainy season.” Mabdr>agga, III, 2, 2. 

“ They are to look after their V ihAra, to provide food 
and water for themselves, to fulfil all due ceremonies, 
such as, paying reverence to sacred shrines, &c , and 
to say loudly, once or twice or thrice, * I enter upon 
Vassa in this Vih&ra for these three months ? Thus they 
are to enter upon Vassa.” * 

And when the three months of Vassa expired, 
every Bhikkhu invited his companions to tell him 
if they believed him guilty of an offence, having seen 
the offence, or having heard of it, or having suspected 

* ButUAagMia, quoted bf Rhys Davids and Oldeabcra, Ttxtt, 

Part 1, p. 399. 
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it. Mahdvagga, IV, 1 13. This ceremony was called 
the Pav4ran&» and it was an annual self'>questidning 
.and examination in respect of offences and sitis com- 
mitted, as the P&timokkha was a fortnightly examina- 
tion. Such were the regulations laid down by U^e 
Apostle of Holy Life to cleanse out every failing and 
vice that human flesh is heir to.* 

One can easily understand that a reformer, who was 


* It tines not directiv concern uk to J earn how lassaioi IVas as 
it is called) is kept by Huddhi.sts at the present day. But nevariheles6» 
the present forms of institutional, estabiisheil twenty-four centuries ago» 
must always be interesting, and 1 >r. Rhys Davids has given so excellent 
an account of the as now kept in Ceylon, that' we feel no hesitation 
in quoting the passage : — 

** The custom has survived down to the present day in Bouthern coun- 
tries, but in a form, which is a curious instance of the way in which the 
letter of such religious ordinances can be observeil, and turned to real 
use, long after the reason of their original institution has ceased to 
operate. The wandering mendicants have become sattled, celibate^ 
parochial clergy ; but every year during those iiioiUha, which were the 
rainy season in Magadha in the time of Gautama, they leave their per- 
manent hinnes ; and living in temporary huts, put up by the peasantry of 
aome districts, who specially invite them, hold a series of public services, 
in which they read and explain the Pali l^takas to all of any age or sex 
or ca.ste who choose to listen. This period called fVas (from the Sans- 
crit yarsAa, rain) is in Ceylon the finest part of the year ; and as there 
are no regular religious services at any other tunc, the peasantry celebrate 
the reading of dana (or the word) at IPhi time as their great religious 
festivaU 'riiey put i|p under the palm trees a platform, roofed, but quite 
open at the sides, and ornamenied with bright cloilys and fiowers ; and 
luund it they sit in the moonlight on the gtouiid, and iiaiLii through the 
night with great satisfaction, if not with great intelligence, to the sacred 
words, repeated by relays of shaven monks. The greatest favorite at 
these readings of bana is the JAtaka book, which contains so much of the 
old fabln, stories ooramoa the Aryan peoples. . . • • 'I'o thc.se wonder- 
lju stories the simple peasantry, dressed in their best and brightest, 
listen all the night long with unaffected delight ; chatting pleasantly 
now and again with their neighbours, and indulging all the while in 
the mild narcotic of the betel leaf, their stores of wbicli (and of its never- 
faiUng adjuncts ebnnam, a. white lime and the Arrka nut), afford a 
constant occasion fir acts of polite good fellowship. The first s)>irit of 
^ddhtsm niajr have passed away as completely A the old reason for 
iras ; neither hearers nor preachers may have that deep sense of evil in 
the world nod in themselves, nor that high resolve to battle with and 
o^rcome it which animated some of the early Bnddhists ; and they all 
think theittselves to be enniing merit by their easy service. But there 
at least at these festtraU, a genuine feeling of human kindness, in harmony 
alike mth the t e ac h ings of Gautama, am) with the gentle beauty ol* thosk 
moonlight scenes.'*— ArdU'kfrw, pp. 57, 5®, 
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SO deeply conscious of the weaknesses of human 
nature, and who tried so persistently to conquer those 
weaknesses in his followers by constant self discipline, 
was naturally reluctant to admit women into the Holy 
Order, or to allow them to live in the same Vih&ras. 
In the end, however, he had to yield to importunities, 
and allowed woman to embrace the Order as Bhikkhu- 
nis, on certain conditions. They were : — 

(1) That Bhikkhunts should make salutations to and 
bow down before all Bhikkhus. 

(2) That Bhikkhunts should not spend the Vassa 
in places where there were no Bhikkhus. 

(3) That every half month Bhikkhunts should as- 
certain from Bhikkhus the dates of the Uposatha cere- 
mony, and the time of the Exhortation. 

(4) That Bhikkhunts should hold the Pav&rand. before 
both the Sanghas, i. e., of Bhikkhus and of Bhikkhunts. 

(5) That Bhikkhunts, guilty of offences, should under- 
go discipline towards both the Sanghas. 

(6) That Bhikkhunts, as novices, should ask leave for 
the U pasampad& ceremony from both the Sanghas. 

(7) That Bhikkhunts should on no pretext revile 
Bhikkhus. 

(8) That Bhikkhus might admonish Bhikkhunts, but 
the latter should not admonish the former. 

ChuUavagga, .AT, 1. 4. 

It was settled that Bhikkhunts were to recite the F&ti- 
mokkha to Bhikkhunts, to receive confession of sins from 
them, and to 'carry out the disciplinary proceedings 
against them. Rules were laid down for the conduct and 
behaviour of Bhikkhunts down to the minutest details, 
and Bhikkhunts received the ordination much in the same 
way as Bhikkhus, if free from the same disqualifications. 

Thus was established the earliest Order of monks 
and nuns in the world. Imposing monasteries of 
stone were made, rules and judicial proceedings were 
framed and elaborated, holy manuscripts were pre- 
served, copied, and commented upon, and systems of 
confession, discipline, and penance were developed In 
India a thousand years before the same things were 
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developed with a remarkable similarity in Europe. 
“If all this be chance, it is a most stupendous miracle 
of coincidence ; it is in fact ten thousand miracles.” * 
Communication among ancient and mcdixval nations 
was not so slow as we are liable to imagine, and it is 
impossible not to conclude that the first originators 
of the monastic system in Europe had some hints 
from the far East where the traditions and scriptures 
of a religion, akin to Christianity, were preserved and 
perpetuated amidst wars, invasions, and troubles by 
holy celebate monks, retired from the world, and work- 
ing in their cloisters and cells, unknown beyond the 
walls of their Vih&ras. f But the relations between the 
Christian and Buddhist Monastic systems will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent chapter. 


* Rlqrs Davids. Hibbatt Lectoica, iMi, p. 193. 
t**Saahi|UMdennctiMa(a«i,tiwBoiikaof lUstiae aaaablad, 

** Aad UMi iht liutb n%bi last long, wtou them im booln.** 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

HISTORY OF BUDDHISM, 

We have in the preceding chapters briefly examined 
the nature of the religious revolution which commenced 
in India in the sixth century before Christ. It remains 
now to narrate a few facts relating to the spread of that 
religion in India, and its subsequent decline and extinc- 
tion. 

We are told in the Chullavaggn XT that, on the death 
of Gautama, the venerable Mah&k&syapa j)roposed, 
“ Let us chant together the Dhamma and the Vinaya." 
The proposal was accepted, and 499 Arhats were select- 
ed for the purpose ; and A'nanda, the faithful friend and 
follower of Gautama, completed the number 500. 

“ And so the Thera Bhikkhus went up to Rftjagriha 
to chant together the Diiamma and the Vinaya." 
Up&li, who was a barber before, was questioned as the 
great authority on Vinaya, and A'nanda, the friend of 
Gautama, was questioned as the authority on Dhamma 
(Sutta). 

This was the council of Rftjagriha held in the year of 
Gautama's death, 477 B. C., to settle the sacred text and 
fix it on the memory by chanting it together. We will 
now speak of the council of Vaisali. 

“ A century after the death of the Blessed One, the 
Bhikkhus of Vaii>&li, Vajjians, promulgated at Vais&li the 
ten theses ■ 

“ (i) That storing salt in a horn vessel was permis- 
sible. 

“ (2) That the mid-day meal might be eaten when 
the sun’s shadow shewed two fingerbreadths after 
noon. 

‘‘ (3) That he who intended to go into the village 
could begin to eat again after he had once left olt 

"(4) That a number of Bhikkhus, residing within 
the same boundarj', might hold Uposatha separately. 
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(5) That a Sangha not at unity within itself might 
carry out an official act. 

" (6) That it was permissible for a Bhikkhu to do 
anything adopted as a practice by his Upftdhy4ya. 

(7) That curds might be eaten by one who had 
already finished his mid-day meal. 

“ (8) That it was permissible to drink unfermented 
toddy. 

“ (9) That a rug or mat need not be of the limited 
size prescribed if it had no fringe. 

“ (10) That it was permissible to receive gold and 
silver." 

Yasa, the son of Kankandaka, a venerable Bhikkhu, 
protested against these licenses, and said to the lay dis- 
ciples— 

" Do, Sirs, nothing of the kind. The use of gold and- 
silver is not allowed to the S&kyaputtlya S&mans.-* 
The Sikyaputtiya S&mens neither allow it to be given 
to them, nor take charge of it. The S&kyaputtiya S4- 
mans arc men whose gems and jewellery have been laid 
aside, and who are witliout silver and without gold.” 

The other Bhikkhus of Vais&li, however, were of a 
different mind, and received money, and offered Yasa's 
portion to him, — but he refused to accept it. On this 
they carried out an Act of Reconctliatton against him- 
on the charge of upbraiding and reviling his brother 
Bhikkhus. 

But Yasa, nothing daunted, went out among the 
people, and in an eloquent harangue brought atrious 
chatges against the Bhikkhus and defended his own 
conduct. And the people applauded him and said; 
“There is but one, sirs, who is a SRkyaputtlya Sftmanr~ 
our master Yasa the son of Kankandaka. All the rest 
are no Sftmans, neither S&kyaputtiyas." When the 
Bliikkhtts heard of this they became still moic atiaoyed» 
and passed an Aetcf SuspcHsicn against Yasa for -pM-‘ 
churning a fabe doctrine among the people. 

' " ' I ' "I ■ 

* ‘lihti wM the iwrlMct mow hf wbicb Bwitibuu vete kaora. It 
mmm ttiamaBM, or Rc tietBit t Wadcan, win aae tht (oUaMmafslw Soo 
uf the SSkre laoe, 
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. But the intrepid Yasa was not to be thus beaten. He 
travelled westwards to Kosambi (west of Allahabad,) 
and “ sent messengers to the Bhikkhus of the 
western country, and of Avanti, and of the southern 
country, saying, ‘ Let your reverences come 1 We must 
take in charge this legal question before what is not 
Dhamma is spread abroad and what is Dhamma is put 
aside ; before what is not Vinaya is spread abroad and 
what is Vinaya is put aside.’ ” 

And in response to this invitation the venerable Sam* 
bhiUa S&nav&s! * came from Ahoganga Hill. And sixty 
Bhikkhus came from the western country and eighty- 
eight from Avanti and the southern country, shewing 
that Buddhism had spread westwards towards Kanouj 
and southwards towards Malwa and the Deccan. And 
these western and southern Bhikkhus consulted to- 
gether and resolved to take the opinion of Revata. a re- 
nowned teacher, who had learnt the A'gamas (the first 
four Nik&yas) and knew by heart the Dhamma (Sutta) 
the Vinaya and the M&tik&s (Abhidhamma, or portions 
of them). They travelled from Soreyya to Sankassa, 
from Sankassa to Kannakujja (Kanyakubja or Kanouj). 
thence to Udumbara, to Aggalapura and to Sahajftti, 
where, at last, they met him. By the advice of Sam- 
bhbta S&navdsi, Yasa consulted Revata here, and Revata 
assured him that the Bhikkhus of Vais&li were wrong* 
And Yasa invited him to the great council which was to 
be held. 

In the meantime the Bhikkhus of Vais&li heard that 
Yasa was obtaining support from the Bhikkhus of the 
western provinces, and they too sought for support 
They went to the renowned Revata, but Revata declined 
to receive them. They then bribed an attendant of 
Revata’s and suggested to him, *’ Let the venerable 
TItera say thus much at the meeting of the Sangha, 
‘ It is jn the regions of the East that the Buddhas are 
born. It is the Bhikkhus of the East who hold 
opinions in accord with the Dhamma, whereas the 

* A wcH-kaowa AMna te Bvddhut litanraic, aod the hacoefllw Si a s - 
vStI Avedltte pert of the UodhiMtva Avadhoa KalpalatS, 
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Bhikkhus of the West do not.’ " But Revata declined 
to give his support to the VaisAIi Bhikkhus. 

We are also told that a deity from heaven appeared 
before S&lha, a venerable teacher, and said to him. “-You 
arc quite right SAlha ; it is the Eastern Bhikkhus whose 
opinions are against the Dhamma and the Western 
Bhikkhus whose opinions accord therewith.” 

These details, some of which are legendary, are, how- 
ever, important, because they shew the true character 
of the difference in opinion which shook the whole 
Buddhist world to its centre a century after Gautama’s 
death. The difference was between the Eastern Bud- 
dhists of Vaisali and the Western Buddhists of the 
province.*! along the higher course of the Ganges, and 
also of Malwa and the Deccan. The Eastern opin- 
ions were started by the Vajjians of Vais&li, and if 
the Vajjians be the same as the Turanian Yu-chi tribe, 
as has been supposed by Beal, the dispute was mainly 
between Turanian Buddhists and Hindu Buddhists. 
We shall see further on that the Eastern opinions 
were subsequently upheld by the Buddhists of the 
Northern school, and that the Turanian nations of the 
world, the Chinese, the Thibetans, &c., belong to thU 
Northern school. 

The proceedings in the council are interesting. The 
Sanga met at Vais&li, and after much talk,— 

"The venerable Revata laid a resolution before the 
Sangha : — ‘ Let the venerable Sangha hear me. Whibt 
we are discussing this legal question, there is both 
much pointless talking, and no sense is clear in any 
single speech. If it seem meet to the Sangha, let the 
Sangha settle this question by referring it to a jury.’ ’’ 

And he proposed four Bhikkhus from the ^st and 
four Bhikkhus from the West to form the jury. The 
Eastern Bhikkhus were Sabbak&mi (a pupil of A'nanda 
the faithful companion of Gautama), S&lha, Kujjaf 
sobbita, and V&sabha-gamika ; and the Westmi 
Bhikkhus were Revata, Slnav&si, Yasa, and Sftmauf. 
The resolution was put to the vote and carri^ 
unanimously that these eight should form the jmy. 
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Tbe ten questions were then put one by one to the 
jury, and the jury disallowed all the ten licenses for 
which the Vais&li Bhikkhus had contended,— except 
only the sixth license which, it was declared, was 
allowable in certain cases, and not in other cases. 

At this rehearsal, seven hundred Bhikkhus took part, 
and the rehearsal is called " That of the seven hundred.” 
Chullavagga XII. The date of this council of Vais&li 
is stated to be a century after Gautama's death, f. e., 
377 B. C. 

It must not be supposed, however, this settlement of 
the ten questions was finally accepted by all parties. 
The older and more influential members of the order 
decided the questions, but the majority was against 
them, and they seceded in large numbers from the 
bosom of the orthodox church, and held what is known 
as the great council. 

^ The monks of the great conncil turned the religion upside down ; 

** They bioke up the original scriptures and made a new leceiision.” 

And the Northern Buddhists are the successors of 
these seceders. Hence the stream of Buddhism flows 
in two diflerent channels, known as the Not them Bud- 
dhism of Nepal, Thibet, and China, and the Southern 
Buddhism of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam. 

It has been well observed that new religious systems, 
however noble in their intrinsic worth, depend much on 
external circumstances for their acceptance by mankind. 
The Christian religion, which made little prepress 
during the first few centuries, was then embraced by 
Constantine when Roman sway and Roi^an culture 
were predominant in Europe, and thus made an easy 
and rapid progress in the western world. The religion 
of Mahomet was proclaimed just when the Arab- 
ians had no rivals to oppose them in the world,— 
when the Roman power had declined, and the Feudal 
power had not been developed in Europe. In India 
the ancient Hindu religion had spread with the con- 
quests of the Aryans issuing from the Punjab and subju- 
gating the whole of India. In the same way the 
religion of Buddha^ which made no distinction bmween 
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the Br&hman and the low born, obtained a sudden 
access in power, when low bom kings ruled in Maga- 
dha, and were supreme over all Northern India. 

The Sisunftga dynasty, to which Biinbis&ra and 
Aj&tasatru belonged, came to a end about 370 B. C., 
and Nanda, born of a SOidra woman, ascended the 
throne, and he and his eight sons ruled for about fifty 
years. A defeated rebel under the last of the Nandas 
escaped from Magadha about 325 B. C., and met 
Alexander the Great on the banks of the Sutlej. It 
is said that Alexander was so disgusted with the 
pride of this adventurer, ChandragUpta, that he wished 
to execute him. After Alexander’s departure, Chandra- 
gupta gathered round him the hardy warriors of the 
west, and about 320 B. C., succeeded in having the 
last Nanda murdered, and ascended the throne of 
Magadha by the help of Ch&nakya, the Richelieu of 
ancient India. 

Neither Chandragupta nor his son Bindus&ra was 
a Buddhist, bat Bindusclra’s successor, who ascended the 
throne 118 years after the Council * of Vais&li, f. 
about 260 B. C., embraced the popular religion, as 
Constantine embraced Christianity, and became its 
most powerful promulgator all over India, and 
beyond India. Asoka’s name is honored from the 
Volga to Japan, and from Siberia to Ceylon, and “ if 
a man’s fame can be measured by the number of hearts 
who revere his memory, by the number of lips who 
have mentioned and still mention him with honour, 
Asoka is ^re famous than Charlemagne or Caesar.”* 
Asoka extemded his empire all over Northern India ; 
his pillars are found at Delhi and Allahabad ; and 
rocks bearing his inscriptions are found near Peshawar 
and Gujerat, between Delhi and Jaipur, *and in Orissa. 

He held the third Council about the 18U1 year 
of his reign, t . about 2^ B. C. One thousand 
elders attended tiie Council, which lasted for nine 
nKmthS'undat the presidency of Tissa. son of Moggalf ; 

> ■ . I ■ 

* qnoivd in Khy* DmwMt BmdikUm. p. saa, 

S4 
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and the sacred texts were once more chanted and 
settled. It should be noticed that the Northern 
Buddhists are ignorant of this Council at Patna, as 
they had seceded before this date. 

After the close of the Council, Asoka sent mission- 
aries, as we are told in the Dtpavansa and the Makd- 
vansa. to Kashmir and G&ndh&ra, to Mahfsa (near 
modern Mysore), to Vanav&so (probably Rajputana), 
to Aparantaka (West Punjab), to Mahirattha, to 
Yonaloka (Bactria and Greek kingdoms), to Hima- 
vanta (central Himalayas), to Subannabhftini (probably 
the Malay Peninsula), and to Lank& (Ceylon). The 
edicts of Asoka also inform us that his orders were 
carried out in Chola (Tanjore), Pandya (Madura and 
Tinnivelli), Satyapura (Satpura range, south of the 
Narmadft), Kerala (near Travancore', Ceylon, and the 
land of the Greek king Antiochus. And in another 
edict he claims to have sent embassies to five Greek 
kings. 

We have seen before that Asoka sent his own son 
to Ceylon, and M&hinda soon converted the king and 
spread Buddhism in Ceylon. The scenes of MAhindas 
labours are .still visible in Ceylon. Eight miles from 
the ruined city of Anurftdhapura is the hill of Mihintale, 
were the Ceylonese king built a monastery for the 
Indian monks. “ Here on the precipitous western 
side of the hill, under a large mass of granite rock, 
at a spot which, completely shut out from the world, 
affords a magnificent view of the plains below, he 
(MAhinda) had his study hollowed out and steps cut 
in the rock, over which alone it could be reached. 
There, also, the stone couch which was carved out of 
the solid rock still exists, with holes, either for curtain 
rods, or for a protecting balustrade beside it. The 
great rock effectually protects the cave from the heat 
of the sun, in whose warm light the broad valley below 
is basking. Not a sound reaches it from the plain, now 
one far reaching forest then full of busy homesteads. 

I shall not easily foi^et the day when I first 

entered that lonely cool and quiet chamber, so simple 
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and yet so beautiful, where more than 2000 years ago, 
the Great Teacher of Ceylon had sat and thought and 
worked through the long years of his peaceful and 
useful life.” • 

After the death of King Tissa, and of Mfihinda, 
Ceylon was twice overrun and conqueied by Dravidian 
conquerors, who were finally expelled by Watta G&mini 
about 88 B. C. And it was then that the Three Pitakas 
which had been so long preserved by word of mouth, 
are said to have been reduced to writing. “ seeing the 
desti uction of men,” as the Dipavansa has it. 

Buddhago.sha was the great commentator of Buddhist 
sacred works, the S&ynAchirya of Buddhism. He was 
a BrAhman of Magadha, and went to Ceylon and 
wiote the great commentaries for which he is known. 
He then went to Burma, about 450 A. D., and intro- 
duced Buddhism into that countiy. 

Buddliism was introduced in Siam in 638 A. D. 
Java seems to have received Buddhist missionaries 
about the same time, and Buddhism seems to have 
spread thence to Sumatra. All these countries be- 
longed to the Soutlicrn Buddhist school. 

With regard to Northern Buddhism, we know that 
it was the prevailing faitli in the north-west of India 
before the commencement of the Christian era. 
Pushpa Mitia, king of Kashmir, persecuted the 
Buddhists early in tlie second century B. C., and 
Pushpa Mitra's son, Agni Mitra. met the Greeks on the 
banks of the Ganges. The Greeks under Menander 
were victorious, and about 150 B. C, extended their 
conquests as far as the Ganges. But t^ victory of tlie 
Greeks was no loss to Buddhism, and N^ftrjiwa, 
or NAgaseiia, the founder of a school of Northern 
Buddhism, is said to have convinced the Greek king 
of the truth of Buddhism. We have already, in 
Chapter XV, quoted from the P 41 i work MUindapanho, 
a supposed dialr^ue between the king and the preacher 
on the philosopliy of the five Skandhas. 


* Khji DsvmU' Smt-iJUtm, Jf. 331.' 
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In the first century of the Christian era, the Greeks 
were in their turn conquered in Western India by 
a Turanian t^'ibe, the Yu-Chi. Kaniska, who be- 
longed to this tribe, began his rule in Kashmir about 
78 ^ D. His vast empire extended from Cahul, over 
Yarkand and Khokan, over Kashmir and Rajputana, 
and tlie wiiole of the Punjab, to Gujcrat and Sind in 
the south, and to Agra in the east. He was a zealous 
Ruddhist of the Northern School, and held a Council 
of 500 monks. If this Council had settled the text as 
the Council of Asoka at Patna had done, we should now 
have had in our possession the settled scriptures of 
Northern Buddhism as we have the Three Pitakas of 
the South. But Kanishka's Council satisfied itself with 
writing three commentaries only, and Northern Bud- 
dhism therefore drifted more and more from the 
original religion, and assumed different forms in 
different countries. It is necessary only to add, that 
Kanishka’s Council is unknown to the Southern Bud- 
dhists, as Asoka’s Council is unknown to the Northern 
Buddhists. Asvoghosa, who has written a life of Bud- 
dha for the Northern Buddhists, lived in Kaniska’s 
court. It is supposed that the Christian apostle St. 
Thomas visited Western India about this time and 
died a martyr. The king Gondophares of the Chris- 
tian legend is supposed to be Kanishka of Kandahar. 

As early as the second century B. C., Buddhist 
books were taken to the Emperor of China, probably 
from Kashmir. Another Emperor in 62 A. D. pro- 
cured more Buddhist works, and Buddhism spread 
rapidly from that date until it became the State 
religion in the fourth century. 

From China Buddhism spread to Korea in 372 
A. D,and thence to Japan in 552 A. D., Kochin- 
China, Formosa, Mongolia, and other places received 
Buddhism from China in the fourth and fifth centuries ; 
while from Cabul the religion travelled to Yashkand, 
Balk, Bokhara, and other places. 

Buddhism must have penetrated into Nepal early, 
but the kingdoo) was becoming Buddhist in the sixUi 
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century, and the first Buddhist king of Tliibet sent 
for scriptures from India in 632 A. D. • 

In India, Buddhism never entirely supplanted 
orthodox Hinduism, and the two religions remained 
side by side, generally in peace for several centuries ; 
and we shall see hereafter, that when the Chinese 
travellers F» Hian and Houen Tsang came to India 
in 400 A. D. and 629 A. D., they found both the 
religions prevailing in the country. At the time of 
Houen Tsang, however. Buddhism was rather on the 
decline, and was not the prevailing religion anywhere 
except In Kashmir, in the Upper Punjab, in Magadha, 
and in Gujerat. 

It was ill the sixth century that Hinduism revived 
in a new form under the auspices of Vikram&ditya the 
Great ; and in the seventh century the Great Kumft- 
rila Bhatta, commenced his attacks on Buddhism, and. 
he was followed by a greater writer, Sankar&ch&rya, 
who lived in the ninth century A. D. Besides these 
literary attacks, there was probably some real perse- 
cution also, and the discoveries at Sarn&th, near Bena- 
res, shew that all has been sacked and burnt, priest, 
temples, idols, altogether ; and this more than once.” • 
The Rajputs became masters of Northern India by 
the loth century A. D., and were new and zealous con- 
verts to Hinduism ; and Hindu temples rapidly re- 
placed Buddhist churches and monasteries under their 
regime. 

At the time of the Mohammedan invasions, there 
was still some Buddhism lingering near Benares, 
in Magadha and in Orissa, besides that of the J^nas 
of Western India. 

Such is the history of Buddhism in India, and 
the history suggests many serious reflexpions to a Hindu. 
The phenomenon of a new religion taking its rise among 
an ancient people, and holding its own for a thousand 
years by the side of the old religion, — until it was 8np» 
pressed by force and violence,— is unique in the history 
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of the woild. What was there in Buddhism which 
ensured its success among a people so conservative and 
so keenly fond of forms and ceremonials as the Hindus ? 
And what was there in the Buddhist Monastic Order 
which gave it its vitality, and made it assume such 
vast proportions through the length and breadth of 
India ? 

Stories like those of Up&li and Sunita, which we have 
narrated before, suggest an explanation. Up&li was a 
barber and Suntta was a sweeper, and both were pro- 
bably SAdras. Hinduism had no room for such as 
they, however meritorious, however virtuous, however 
learned they might be. Up&li and Sunita adopted 
Buddhism, and they rose to honor, to fame, to priest- 
hood. This is the weakness of Hinduism ; it is a weak- 
ness which it has inherited from historic causes, and for 
which it has paid dearly from time to time. 

Hindu Aryans, when they first came to India, waged 
a long and destructive war of centuries against tlic 
aborigines before they could conquer Northern India 
and establish their religion througlmut the* land. That 
the early Hindus would cherish feelings of hostility and 
contempt against these fierce aboiigines was only 
natural. But times changed, and the millions of abori- 
gines at last sultmitted themselves to the Aryans. 

They adopted the civilization of their conquerors, 
adopted thoir religion as far as they were allowed to do, 
engaged themselves in peaceful industry and trades, 
acquit ed riches and wealth, owned villages, and even, 
in some instances, acquired the religious knowledge of 
their masters {Chh&ndogya Upanis/tad, IV, 2). The time 
had come when the Shdras might be formally ad- 
mitted within the pale of Hinduism, and allowed to 
Icam the Hindu Vedas, practise Hindu rites, and 
employ Hindu priests. Such a wise concession would 
have strengthened Hinduism for ever after, and saved it 
from manifold calamities and disasters. But this was 
not to be. The Aryan castes were exclusive, and they 
rigorously kept the Siidra out. They prohibited him 
fiom all religious knowledge and all religious rites, they 
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made unjust and cruel civil and criminal laws against 
him, and they continued to treat him as an outcast 
and a slave, long after he had acquired wealth and civi* 
lization and power. Such cruelty brought on its own 
retribution. 

Millions of intelligent, virtuous and influential SCldras 
sighed for a recognized status in the religious system of 
India. 

The time came, and the man. A scion of a respected 
Kshatriya house descended from his status, and pro* 
claimed that virtue not caste led to honor. 

Thousands at once came over and joined Gautama 
Buddha, and Buddhism rapidly became a power in the 
land. Two centuries after Buddha, the Maurya dynasty 
became the masters of Northern India. They were not 
Kshatriyas, and were therefore looked down upon by 
the adherents of caste. What wonder that the great 
Asoka made a clean sweep of caste, and adopted the 
religion which honored virtue and meritorious acts 
rather than caste ? 

The same causes must have continued to operate 
during a thousand years after the time of Asoka. . 
Those to whom Hinduism gave no status must have 
been glad to obtain a status in the more catholic 
religious system. Many a virtuous and intellectual 
and worthy member of society, whom Manu rigorously 
excluded from religious rites and ob.servances, found 
religious consolation, and even learning, fame and dis> 
tinction within the cloi.sters of vast monasteries. In* 
deed, the path to honor was made too easy and too 
wide ; hundreds of thousands became Buddhist priests 
in order to live an easy and honored and slothful life ; 
and at last Buddhism tottered to its fall on account 
of its unwieldy body of idle monks and nuns. 

Then followed a great political revolution. Ancient 
nations became enfeebled, ancient dynasties were swept 
away, and by the tenth century, the Rajputs had 
come masters of Northern India. Partly through in* 
nate lifelessness, and partly through persecution and 
violence, Buddhism was swept out of India, and the 
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Hindus once niore followed one common religion, the 
modern or Paur&nik Hinduism. 

An opportunity now presented itself in the 8th to 
lOth century after Christ, (as it had come once before 
in the Sth to lOth century before Christ), to deal with 
the Shdras in a catholic and kindly spirit, and to ad- 
mit them to the benefits of the same common religion 
and the same common observances. Other nations in 
the world, — among whom caste is unknown, — have 
done so. The Greeks and their helot slaves have 
mingled and formed the modern Greek nation. The 
patricians of Rome have mixed with the plebians and 
with foreign tribes, and formed the modern Italian 
nation. The Normans have mixed with the Saxons in 
England, and the Franks have mixed with the Celts in 
France. Even the haughty barons of medixval Europe 
have mixed with their colonii and slaves, and formed 
the modem nations of Europe. Racial distinctions and 
political distinctions disappear one after anotlier,— but 
caste distinctions, never 1 

The opportunity was lost. The Sddra castes were 
not admitted within the pale of respectable Hinduism. 
Once more they were cruelly debarred from the bless- 
ings of religious instruction and rites. Aryan priests 
would not officiate for them, and they had to appoint 
Br&hmans of their own castes, (the Varna Br&hmans of 
modern India) to perform for them religious rites and 
observances in imitation of the Hindu rites. 

More than this, — the Aryan Kshatriya and Vaisya 
castes were now permanently disunited into profession — 
castes : — the K&yasthas, the Vaidyas, the goldsmiths, the 
potters, the weavers and others. They were disinherit- 
ed of their ancient privilege of religious knowledge and 
the study of the Veda which now became the monody 
of BrShmans. And the Brfthmans performed religious 
rites foe these Aryan castes who had formerly the pri- 
vilege of performing those rites themselves. 

Thus there was a double injustice done. — an injustice to 
the sections of the ancient Kshatriya and Vaisya castes 
who were disinherited of religious learning, and an in- 
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justice to the SOdra castes who were still left outside 
the pale of the Hindu religion. The injustice once 
again brought its own retribution. 

Fifty millions of the population of India, formerly 
belonging to the untutored and uncarcd for Sfldra 
castes, have fallen off from the precincts of Hinduism 
and have embraced the faith of Islam. India of to>day 
is a house divided against itself. 

The immediate successors of Mahomet were Bred 
with a fervid enthusiasm to spread the -faith of Islam, 
and to convert all Kafar nations to the religion of 
Mahomet. The zeal lasted for a century, and within a 
century from the death of Mahomet, his religion had 
spread from Persia and Khorasan to Spain. 

Ftve Centuries after, this zeal scarcely survived ; and 
when India was conquered in 1194. A.D., the conquerors 
were more eager to extend their dominions, to increase 
their revenue, and to build their mosques and palaces, 
than to convert the Hindus. Some acts of intolerance 
are recorded, but no organized attempt was made by 
the Musalman rulers of India to convert the population 
into the faith of Islam. Wars were waged for the con- 
quest of kingdoms and for the acquisition of wealth, but 
History records no wars and no systematic efforts to 
stamp out Hinduism. 

The great centres of Musalman power. — the districts 
of Delhi and Agra, the districts of Ahmednagar, Bija- 
pur and Golkonda still teem with Hindu population. 
Royal power was not exerted in an organized way to 
convert the Kafar millions, and Hindus remained Hindus. 

Nevertheless, by a slow process, which History does 
not record, — but which is well known and universally 
recognized now, — ^there was a falling off from Hinduism ; 
there was an accession to the ranks of Islam. Non- 
Aryan^ SAdra castes, to whom Hinduism gave no status 
or positioti, fell off fay the million, and secured a status 
and position for themselves by embracing the Mahom- 
medan rdigion. A little pressure was required to 
effect this end, and this little pressure was probably 
exerted by local Moulvies and Jaigirdars. Of all tte, 

55 
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provinces of Northern India, Bengal Proper contained 
the smallest proportion of Aryan population and the 
largest proportion of Non-Aryan population. And of 
the fifty millions of the Indian Musalmans the Bengal 
Musalmans number nearly twenty millions. 

To one who has spent the best part of his life 
in observing the habits and ways of these low caste 
Shdra Hindus, their rapid conversion is not a matter 
of surprise. Thirty-five centuries ago, the Punjab 
Aryans debarred the conquered DAses from all religi- 
ous observances ; and twenty-five centuries ago, Vasish- 
tha indignantly declared in his Dhartna SHtra that the 
Br&hman who would officiate as priest for a Sfidra 
would be born. again as a village pig ! This feeling of 
contempt for the poor Sfidra survives unfortunately to 
the present day. Aryan Bi&hmans in Bengal will not 
officiate as priests for the Sfidra castes, will not accept 
their offerings or teach them religion ; and Aryan castes, 
like the K&yasthas and Vaidyas, carefully avoid the 
S&dra castes, the pariahs of Hinduism. The Sfidra castes 
hanker after an admission into the innei circle of Hin- 
duism ; they perform Hindu rites and ceremonials 
through Br&hmans of their own ; they are often more 
orthodox in their beliefs and practices than the higher 
castes ; and practically they are Hindus in every sense 
of the word. But nevertheless, the crystal bar of Hin- 
duism moves not ; and the SOdra castes, eagerly pressing 
forward from all sides, arc still debarred from the 
charmed circle by the adamant wall of caste ! * 


* A hrfthman friend of mine informs me that the Jngis of hisdistrictp 
an industrious, well-behaved and respectable body of people, have oom- 
BMOoed a movement to prove their status as Hindus, and secure adrais** 
lion within the inner pale of Hinduism. Less respectable SAdrm castes 
have» within my knowledge, resolved from time to time to abjure non* 
Hindu practices in order to come closer to the inner circle of Hinduism. 
Non^rjmn aboriginal tribes, as they rise in knowledge and civil iiaiion* 
udopi Hindu forma and practices, appoint Brihmant of their own, and 
tettit down as separate Hindu castes, outside the pale of the recognised 

SMraoiStea. Hinduism thus assumea the form of a number of concen- 
tric ciiclei I The light of purity and sanctity if supposed to shine 
brighleit within the inner cirole, compoeed of the Brdhmans and Aryan 
castes, and to radiate leas and leas brightly to the second circle of Sddiu 
eaitii, and the third dtde of rooendy Hindaisod aboriginal castefc 
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Later religions are free from this weakness which has 
crept into Hinduism. To the poorest and humblest 
of Buddhists, like Upili and Sunlta, the path was open 
by virtuous conduct and the acquisition of learning 
to honor, to distinction, and to priesthood. The poorest 
Christian peasant or labourer is the inheritor of all the 
beautiful moral precepts, all the rich consolations which 
tiiat noble religion can afford to the highest princes 
and potentates of Europe. He is entitled to the minis- 
tration of the highest priest in the land, and in the 
eye of religion, he is the equal of all other Christians. 
The humblest Mahomedan cultivator, in the remotest 
corner of Bengal, considers himself a member of a 
great confederation ; he is proud of the traditions of 
Mahomet and of the Arab conquests and civilization ; 
he listens to the teachings of distinguished Moulvies 
and Maulanas who visit Eastern Bengal from distant 
parts of India ; he looks towards Mecca five times in 
the day, and utters the same prayer which is prescribed 
for all Musalmans ; and if he can put by some money, 
he undertakes a visit to that holy place. His place is 
assured in the great Mahomedan community, and in 
the eye' of religion, he is not inferior to the Sultan of 
Turkey or the Khedive of Egypt, 

The Hindu religious system gives no such assurance 
and no position of equality to the Shdra castes. High 
caste Br&hmans will not preach to the Sddras nor per- 
form rites for him. He may conform to Hindu rites and 
come closer to Hindu practices ; but he and his sons, 
for endless generations to come, must be content to 
live in the precincts of Hinduism, looking reverently 
on the superior sanctity of the charmed circle, and 
never hoping for admission therein for himself or his 
remotest descendant. The relations 'between him and 
the superior Hindu castes are slight, the coheston of 

Thete tentark* d« aot appljr to Soathani India, where the Hiodes (Biih- 
gtam and all) being of Diavidian itnck, ihe dbtinttion between A 17 M 
eaatea and Non* A lyab caeca does not eaUt. Bat even there tbeaoneef 
the aacieot converti to HiadDism look down, 1 oa thoM wha 

are aow giadnalijr drawing cioeer to Hindaita. 
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Hinduism is feeble here. He does what the Br&hmans 
of hts caste decide for him, and what the Panchayet oif 
his community think to be right and proper. He 
remains close to Aryan Hinduism from a feeling of 
respect and veneration, but he receives no encourage- 
ment and no assurance, and the Aryan castes will 
never receive him as one of their own, as an equal 
member of a great and common brotherhood. What 
wonder, when an appeal was made to him in a popular 
way to turn elsewhere for consolation and an assured 
status, that he should respond to that appeal. What 
wonder that twenty millions of the Siidra Hindus of Ben- 
gal, who were feebly attached to Aryan Hinduism by a 
feeling of admiration and imitation, and whom the 
Aryan Hindus did not recognize and did not minister 
to, — should have fallen off from the Hindu ranks and, 
under some persuasion and probably under some pres- 
sure, secured for themselves a more assured status by 
embracing the Mahomed an faith. And if a similar 
appeal, in a popular and intelligible manner, be made 
again to the lower classes of Hindus in Bengal, there 
can be little doubt that those whom the caste-system 
so unjustly and cruelly leaves in the shade, will pro- 
bably respond to the appeal again, and some more 
millions may yet fall off from Hinduism to which they 
arc so feebly attached. 

It is natural for men to seek to improve their posi- 
tion, and the Shdras of India, to whom Hinduism in 
the past and in the present has been so cruel, have 
struggled hard to improve their status by accepting 
Buddhism or Vaishnavism or Islamism or anything else 
which has offered them a chance. Hinduism with all its 
noble traditions, its rich moral lessons, and its ancient 
wealth of philospphy Rnd deep thought, has continuously 
suffered in the past by its exclusive caste-system. In 
the future, a catholic and all-embracing love, and a 
'brotherly recognition of equality may re-unite and save ; 
an uncharitable exclusiveness will disunite and destroy. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

BUDDHISM AND JAINAISM. 

The J aina religion has long been considered as an 
offshoot from the religion proclaimed by Gautama 
Buddha. Houen Tsang who travelled in India in the 
7th century after Christ, viewed it in this light ; and all 
that we have hitherto known of the tenets of Jainaism 
justified this supposition. 

Both Lassen and Weber denied, and with very good 
reasons, the independent origin of the Jaina religion, and 
both the scholars maintained that the Jainas were sccO' 
ders from Buddhism, and had branched off from the Bud- 
dhists, and formed a sect of their own. The scriptures 
of the Jainas were not reduced to writing till the sth 
century A.D., and M. Barth held, very plausibly, 
that the^ traditions of the Jainas as to the origin of 
their religion were formed of vague recollections of 
the Buddhist tradition. Jaina architecture in India, 
too, is of comparatively recent date, and, as we shall 
see in a subsequent chapter, may be said to have 
commenced centuries after Buddhist architecture had 
declined and disappeared in India. 

Doctors Biihler and Jacobi, however, have re- 
cently discovered fact.s, on the basis of which they 
contend that Jainaism had its commencement at about 
the same time as the religion of Gautama, and that 
the two religions flowed in parallel streams for long 
centuries, until Buddhism declined, while Jainaism still 
continues to be a living religion in some parts of India. 
We will place before our refers the facts and traditions 
on which this opinion is based. 

The Jainas, both Svet&mvaras (with white clothing), 
and Digamvara-s (without clothing), allege that Mahdr 
vira, the founder of the religion, was the son of SiddhAr- 
tha of Kundagriima, and belonged to the clan of Jni^ 
trika Kshatriyas. We know that Gautama 
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when travelling in Kotigr&ma, was visited by the 
courtezan AmbapAli and the Lichchavis. This Koti- 
grAma is identified with KundagrAma of the Jainas, 
and the NAtikas spoken of in the Buddhist scriptures 
are identified with the Jn&trika Kshatriyas. Further, 
MahAvira’s mother TrisalA, is said to have been the sister 
of Kataka, king of Vais&ti, whose daughter was married 
to the renowned BimbisAra, king of Magadha. 

MahAvira, at first called VardhamAna or JnAtriputra, 
was like his father a KAsyapa. At the age of 28 he 
assumed the religious Order, and after twelve years of 
self-mortification, became a Kcvalin ov Jina, Tirthakara 
or MahAvira, i.e., a saint and prophet. During the last 
thirty years of his life, he organized his Order of asce« 
tics. He was thus a rival of Gautama Buddha, and is 
mentioned in Buddhist writings under the name of 
NAtaputra, as the head of the Niganthas (Nirgranthas, 
without clothing), already a numerous sect in VAisali. 
MahAvira died at PApA. 

The Jaina tradition goes on to say that in the second 
century after MahAvira’s death, there was a famine in 
Magadha. The renowned Chandragupta was then the 
sovereign of Magadha. BhadratAhu, with a portion of 
his Jaina followers, left Magadha under pressure of the 
famine and went to EarnAta. During his absence, the 
Jainas of Magadha settled their scriptures, consisting of 
the eleven Angas and the fourteen ^vvas, which latter 
are sometimes called the tweivth Anga. On the return 
of peace and plenty, the exiled Jainas returned to Ma- 
gadha ; but within these years a difference in custom 
had arisen between those who had stayed in Magadha, 
and those who had gone to KarnAta. The former had 
assumed a white dress, and the latter adhered to the old 
rule of absolute nakedness. .The former were thus 
called SvetAmvaras, the latter were called Digamvaras. 
The scriptures which had been settled by the former 
were not accepted by the latter, and for the Digamvaras 
therefore there are no Angas. The final division 
between the two sects is said to have taken place in 79 
or 82 A.D. 
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In course of time the scriptures of the Svet&mbaras 
fell into disorder, and were in danger of becoming 
extinct. It was necessary to record them into writing, 
and this was done at the Council of Valabhi ^in 
Gujrat) in 454 or 467 A.D. The operations of the 
Council resulted in the redaction of the Jaina canon, in 
the form in which we find it at the present day.* 

Besides these facts and traditions, inscriptions have 
been discovered on the pedestals of Jaina statues at 
Matliura which, according to Dr. Buhler(who first dis- 
covered this evidence), pioves that the Svet4mvara sect 
existed ill the first century A.D. The inscriptions are 
dated according to the era of Kanishka, king of Kash- 
mir, w., the Saka Era, 78 A.D. One of the inscriptions, 
dated 9 of the Era, {and therefore corresponding to 87 
A.D.), states that the statue was erected by a Jaina 
lay-woman VikatsL. 

Such is the substance of the evidence on which it is 
contended that the Jaina religion is co-eval with Bud- 
dhism, and not an oflfshoot from that religion. From 
the mention of “N&taputra” and of the “ Niganthas ” 
in the Buddhist scriptures, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the Jaina sect of unclad ascetics had its origin, too, 
about the same time. Indeed, we have repeatedly stated 
before that various sects of ascetics lived in India, at 
the time when Gautama Budha lived and taught and 
led Ais sect of ascetics. What we find it difficult to 
accept is that the Jaina religion, as we have it now, was 
professed by the Niganthas of the sixth century B. C. 
The story that the Jaina canon was settled in a Council 
in Magadha at the time of Chandragupta is probably 
a pure myth ; and even if that story was true, the 
canon settled in the third century B. C., would be very 
different from the canon record^ in the fifth century 
A. D. For there can be little doubt that the early tenets 
of the first Niganthas have long since been modified, 
and completely transformed ; and that the more cul- 
tured section of that body who adopted a white gar- 
ment, continuously borrow^ their maxims and precqrts. 


Dr. Htmk't laindKiiM to hit tnuulathw of iho Uvlttctdatlo. 
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their rules and customs, their legends and traditions 
from Buddhism, which was the prevailing religion of 
India after the third century B.C. Thus the Jainas drift- 
ed more and more towards Buddhism for long cen- 
turies, until they had adopted the substance of the 
Buddhist religion as their own, and very little of 
the early tenets of the unclad Niganthas was left. 
It was then, — in the fifth century A.D., — that their 
scriptures were recorded, and it is no wonder that those 
scriptures appear like a copy of the Buddhist scriptures 
recorded stx untunes bejore. Admitting, then, the in- 
dependent origin of the Niganthas in the sixth cen- 
tury B C., we hardly think Houen Tsang was very far 
wrong, when he described the Jaina religion, as he saw it 
in the seventh century (and as we see it in the present 
day), to be an offshoot from Buddhism. 

Among the other sects of ascetics which flourished 
side by side with the Buddhists and the Niganthas 
in the sixth century B.C., the A'jivakas, founded by 
Gos 4 la, were the best known in their day. Asoka names 
them in his inscriptions along with the BiShmans 
and Niganthas. Gosala was therefore a rival of Bud- 
dha and Mah^vira ; but his sect has now ceased to 
exist. 

It follows from what has been stated before, that the 
religious tenets of the Jainas differ but slightly from 
that of the Buddhists. Like the Buddhists, the 
Jainas have their Monastic Order, and they refrain 
from- killing animals, and praise retirement from 
the world. In some respects they even go further 
than the Buddhists, and maintain that not only animals 
and plants, but the smallest particles of the elements, 
fire, air, earth, and water, are endowed with life 
orjiva. For the rest, the Jainas, like the Buddhists, 
reject the Vedh and are agnostics ; they accept the 
tenets of Karma and of Nirvdna, and believe in the 
transmigration of souls. They also believe in 25 T!r- 
thakaras, as the early Buddhists believed in 34 Bud- 
dhas who had risen ^fore Gautama Buddha. 

lire sacred books or A'gamas of the Jainas consist 
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seven divisions among which the Angas form thi: first 
and most important division. The Angas are eleven In 
number, of which the A'chir^nga Sutra, setting forth the 
rules of conduct of Jaina monks, has been translated by 
Dr. Jacobi, and the Upasakadas&h, setting forth the 
rules of conduct of Jaina laymen, has been translated 
by Dr. Hoernle. 

We will now present our readers with some extracts 
relating to the life of MahAvira fiom the A'chilr&nga 
S6tra. Hermann Jacobi, the learned translator of 
the work, assigns to it the third or fourth century 
B. C., but from the verbose and artificial language 
of the work, many readers will be inclined to assign to 
it a date as many centuries after Christ. The entire 
work reads like a very distant and very perverted imi* 
tation of the simple Buddhist accounts of the life of 
Gautama. 

“When the KshatriyAn! Trisal^, having seen these 
fourteen illustrious great dreams, awoke, she was glad, 

pleased and joyful rose from her couch and 

descended fiom the footstool. Neither hasty nor 
trembling, with a quick and even gait like that of a 
royal swan, she went to the couch of the Kshatriya 
Siddhclrtha. There she awakened the Kshatriya Sid- 
dh&rtha, addressing him with kind, pleasing, ainiabl^, 
tender, illustrious, beautiful, lucky, blest, auspicious, 
fortunate, heart-going, heart-easing, well-measured, 
sweet and soft words . . . . ‘ O beloved of the gods, 
1 was just now on my couch .... and awoke after 
having seen the fourteen dreams, to wit, an elephant, dcq. 
What, to be sure, O my Lord, will be the ha[>py result 
portended by these fourteen illustrious great dreams ?* 
.... He grasped the meaning of those dreams with 
his own innate intelligence and intuition, which werje 
preceded by reflection, and addressing the Kashatriyfliu 
TrisalA with kind, pleasing, &c, words, spoke, thua’: 
* O beloved of the gods, you have seen illustrious 

dreams, Sk you will give birth to a lovely, 

handsome boy, who will be the ensign of our fiiinUy, 
the Ikinp of our family, the crown of pur family,,. the 
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frontal ornament of our family, the maker of our fami- 
ly’s glory, the sun of our family, the stay of our family, 
the maker of our family’s joy and fame, the tree of our 
family, the exalter of our family 

“ Surrounded by many chieftains, satraps, kings, 
princes, knights, sheriffs, heads of families, ministers, 
chief ministers, astrologers, counsellors, servants, danc- 
ing masters, citizens, traders, merchants, foremen of 
guilds, generals, leaders of caravans, messengers and 
frontier-guards, he — the lord and chief of men, a bull 
and a lion among men, shining with excellent lustre 
and glory, lovely to behold like the moon emerging 
from a great white cloud in the midst of the flock of 
the planets and of brilliant stars and asterisms — left 
the bathing-house, entered the exterior hall of audience 
and sat down on his throne with the face towards the 

east ' (Quickly, O beloved of the gods, call the 

interpreters of dreams who well know the science of 
prognostics with its eight branches, and are well versed 
in many sciences besides’ 1 . . . . When the interpre- 
ters of dreams had heard and perceived this news from 
the Kshatriya Siildhanha, they — glad, pleased, and 
joyful, &c. — fixed the dreams in their minds, en- 
tered upon considering them, and conversed together. 
• • • • 

“ In that night in which the venerable ascetic Mahft- 
vira was born, there was a divine lustre originated by 
many descending and ascending gods and goddesses, 
and in the universe, resplendent with one light, the 
conflux of gods occasioned great confusion and noise. 
. . . . Before the venerable ascetic MahAvira had 
adopted the life of a householder before his mar- 
riage), he possessed supreme, unlimited, unimpeded 
knowledge and intuition. The venerable ascetic Ma- 
hAvira perceived with this his supreme unlimited know- 
ledge and intuition that the time for his Renunciation 
had come. He left his silver, he left his gold, he left 
his riches, corn, majesty and kingdom, his army, grain, 
treiasure, storehouse, town, seraglio, and subjects ; he 
4|uitted and rejected liis real, valuable property, such ais 
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riches, gold, precious stones, jewels, pearls, conches^ 
stones, corals, rubies, &c; he distributed jH'esents 
through proper persons. He distributed presents 
among indigent persons The venerable asce- 

tic Mah&vira for a ye^r and a month wore clothes ; after 
that time he walked about naked, and accepted the 
alms in the hollow of his hand. For more .than twelve 
years the venerable ascetic MahAvira neglected his 
body and abandoned the care of it ; he with equanimity 
bore, underwent, and sufT'^red all pleasant or unpleasant 
occurrences arising from divine powers, men or animals. 

. . . . During the thirteenth year, in the second month 
of summer, in the fourth fortnight, the light (fortnight) 
of VaisAkha, on its tenth day, when the shadow had 
turned towards the east and the first wake was over, 
on the day called Suvrata, in the Muhhrta called Vija- 
ya, outside of the town JrimbhikagrAiTfk on the bank 
of the river RijupAlikA, not far from an old temple, in 
the field of the householder SAmAga, under a sAI tree, 
when the moon was in conjunction with the asterism 
Uttaraphalguni, (the Veneiable One) in a squatting 
position with joined heels exposing himself to the heat 
of the sun, after fasting two and a half days without 
drinking water, being engaged in deep meditation, 
reached the highest knowledge and intuition, called 
Kevala, which is infinite, supreme, unobstructed, unim- 
peded, complete, and full 

“In that period, in that age, the venerable ascetic 
MahAvtra stayed the first rainy season in AsthikagrAma, 
three rainy season in ChampA and FrishtichampA, 
twelve in VaisAli and VanijagrAma. fourteen in 
RAjagriha and the suburb of NAIanda, six in 
MithilA, two in BhadrikA, one in AlabhikA, one in Pani- 
tabhAmi, one in SrAvasti, one in thc'town of PApA, in 
king HastipAla’s office of the writers : that was his very 
last rainy season. In the fourth month of that rainy 
season, in the seventh fortnight, in the dark (fortnight) 
of KArtika, on its fifteenth day, in the last night, in the 
town of PApA, in king HastipAla’s office of the writers, 
the venerable ascetic MahAvtra died, went oll^ qojtM 
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the world, cut asunder the ties of biith, old age, and 
death ; became a Stddha, a Buddha, a Mukta, a maker 
of the end (to all miseiy), finally liberated, freed from 
nil pains.” 

The Upfl.sakadas&h, as its name indicates, details the 
duties of Jain laymen in lO lectures. The hist lecture 
details the vows and observances that must regulate a 
layman’s conduct ; the next four lectures detail various 
kinds of temptations arising fiom external persecutions ; 
the Sixth lecture treats of temptations from internal 
doubts, and specially from the antagonism of other 
religions like that of the A'jivakas founded by GosSla ; 
the seventh shews the superiority of the Jama leli- 
gion ; the eighth dwells on the temptations to sensual 
enjoyments ; and the ninth and tenth give examples of 
a quiet and peaceful caicer of a faithful Jaina lay- 
man. * 

We are unable to make room for extracts from Dr. 
Hoernle’s translation of this work, but we will glean 
some facts from tin- portion which treats of A'nanda’s 
conversion, which will be interesting, as detailing many 
articles of luxury in which a Hindu householder indulg- 
ed In the olden times. A'nanda docs not become a 
monk, but only becomes a Jaina layman, and he therefore 
takes the five Itsser vow.s, anu-vrat&nif in contrast with 
the mah& vraidnt of monks, as also the disciplinary 
vows. 

A'nanda renounces all gross ill-usage of living beings, 
all gross lying, and all gross theft. He contents him- 
self with one wife, saying, ** excepting with one woman, 
Sivanandk my wife, 1 renounce every other kind of 
Mxual intercourse.” He limits himself to the posses- 
sion of a treasure of four kror measures of gold depo- 
sited in a safe place, of a capital of four kror measures 
'of gold put out on interest, and of a well stocked estate 
of the value of four kror measures of gold. Similariy 
-he limits himself to the possession of four herds each 
'-consisting of ten thousand head of cattle, to the possession 
of 500 ploughs, and land at the rate of 100 uivartanae 
Vsr-each plough, to the possession oi five hundred earth 
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for foreign traffic and five hundred carts for home 
traffic, and lastly, to the possession of four boats for 
foreign traffic and four boats for home use. The above 
enumeration gives us a very fair idea of a Hindu capi- 
talist, land-owner, money-lender, and merchant of olden 
days, — a Seth, such as Jains have always been in India. 
We now turn to the articles of household use and 
luxury. 

A'lianda limits himself to one kind of red-tinted bath- 
ing towel, to one kind of green stick for tooth cleaning, 
to one kind of fruit, the milky pulp of A'malaka, or two 
kinds of oil as unguents, to one kind of scented powder, 
to eight gharas of washing water, to one kind of clothes, 
viz , “ a pair of cotton clothes,” to perfumes made of aloes, 
saffron, sandal, and similar substances, to one kind of 
flower, the white lotus, to two kinds of ornaments, viz., 
ear-pendants and a finger ring engraved with his name, 
and to certain kinds of inccn.se. 

With regard to food he limits himself in his use of 
beverages to a decoction of pulses or rice, and in the 
use of pastry to such as are fried in clarified butter or 
turned in sugar. He confines himself to boiled rice of 
the cultivated varieties, to ddl made of ka/ai, mug or 
mds, to clarified butter produced from cow's milk in 
autumn, to certain kinds of curry, to one kind of liquor 
made from pdUingd, to plain relishes or .sauces, to rain 
water as drinking water, and lastly, to betel with its five 
spices. Many of our readers will be inclined to think 
that our friend A'nanda, with his broad acres and large 
trade, and with the articles of use and luxury left to him, 
was not so badly off after all. 



CHAPTER XX. 

BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

The moral precepts and teachings of Buddhism have 
so much in common with those of Christianity, that 
some connexion between the two systems of religion 
lias long been suspected. Candid inquirers, who have 
paid attention to the history of India and of the Greek 
world during tlie centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian Era, and noted the intimate relationship which 
existed between those countries, in scientiBc, religious, 
and literary ideas, found no difficulty in believing tliat 
Buddiiist ideas and precepts ficnetrated into the Greek 
world before the birth of Christ. The discovery of 
Asoka’s inscription of Girnar, which tells us that that 
enlightened Emperor of India made peace with five 
Greek kings, and sent Buddhist missionaries to preach 
his religion in Syria, explains to us the process by 
which the ideas were communicated. Researches into 
the doctrines of the Therapeuts in E.^ypt, and of the 
Essenes in Palestine, leave no doubt even in the minds 
of such devout Christian thinkers as Dean Mansel, 
that the movement which those sects embodied was 
due to Buddhist missionaries, who visited Egypt and 
Palestine within two geneiations of the time of Alex* 
ander the Great. Some moderate Christians admit 
that Buddhism in Syria was a preparation, a “ fore* 
runner ” (to quote the word used by Professor MahaflTy) 
of the religion preached by Jesus over two centuries 
later. A few writers like Bunsen, Seydel, and Lillie 
go further, and maintain that tlie Christian religion has 
sprung directly fiom Buddhism. We do not maintain 
this opinion, but there can be little doubt, on the facts 
now before us. that Christian legends and traditions, 
forms, institutions, and moral precepts are to a great 
extent based on Buddhism. 
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The myths connected with the birth of Buddha are 
strangely similar to.tho'^e relating to the birth of Je.sus. 
In both the cases tliere was a divine annunciation, both 
to the fattier and to the mother of the child, and both 
the children were miraculously born, or virgin-born. 
“ By the consent of the King,” says the Lalita Vistftra, 
“ the Queen was permitted to lead the life of a maiden, 
and not of a wife, for the space of thirty-two months.” 
We are not aware, however, that this myth is to be found 
in the older Pftli records of the southern Buddhists. 

As' in the case of Jesus, a star presided at the birth 
of Gautama, aud the star was Pushya, indentified by 
Colebrook with f> of cancer. Asifa, the Simeon of 
Buddhist story, came to Gautama’s father and wished 
to see the divine child. “ The Raja,*' says tlie PAli 
version,* “ caused the infant, richly clad, to be brought, 
that he (the infant) miglit do homage to the Br&hman.” 
The sage saw the child and burst into a flood of tears. 
On being asked the reason, he replied, “ Because I am 
old and striken in years and shall not live to see the 
glory of his Buddhahood. Therefore do I weep." 

We do not attach much importance to the good 
omens which are said to have hailed the auspicious 
event in the one case as in the other. At Buddha’s 
birth •* the blind received their sight as if from very 
longing to behold his glory ; the deaf heard the noise ; 
the dumb spake one with another ; the crooked became 
straight ; the lame walked ; all pnsonets were freed 
from bonds and chains.”'!" Such happy events are nar- 
rated by the followers of all religions as attending on 
the birth of their Great Masters. 

We have commented before on the close and remark- 
able resemblance between the temptation of Gautama 
and the temptation of Jesus. The story of the tempta- 
tion is told in a poetic garb in the Lalita Vistira, but 
even as told in the southern records, it has a curious 
resemblance with the biblical story. Like Jesus, Gau- 
tama had twelve disciple.s. “Only in my religion,** 

* TunKHir,/Mfr<M/ Bent. Ae. Sac. VoU Vll, quoted b* lit m . 

t Kb/* Davids, BMJk stmee, p. 64. 
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said he shortly before hts death, *'cao be found the 
tvrelve great disciples who practise the highest virtues, 
and excite the world to free itself from its torments."^ 
And the same missionary spirit impelled the preacher 
of Kapilavastu and the preacher of Bethlehem, 
“ Depart each man in a diflTerent direction," said Gau- 
tama, “ no two on the same road. Let each preach 
Dharma to all men without exception.” f 

We will see heieaftcr that the same catholic spirit 
to publish the truth among men of all persuasions, 
among believers and among unbelievers, marks the 
edicts of Asoka, and impelled that great emperor 
to send preachers to the ends of the earth in the third 
century B. C. And Jesus too worked in the same 
spirit and spake thus, “ Go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. And as ye go, preach, saying 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

Of the moral precepts of G.iutama we have said 
enough in a previou.s cliapter. To do good unto those 
who smite you, to love those who hate and persecute 
you, to relinquish the world for righteousness ; — these are 
.the cardinal principles of Buddhism and of Christianity ; 
these are sublime piecepts which were proclaimed on 
earth by Gautama and by Jesus. The very phraseology 
of Gautama’s teachings has a remarkable re.'>em> 
blance with those of Jesus. The utterances of Gauta- 
ma, which we find in the Dhammapada, must have 
been carried by pious Buddhists to the ends of the 
earth, and were current as household woids among the 
Essenes of Palestine, when the great founder of Chris- 
tianity lived and taught. 

Baptism is common to Buddhism and to Christianity, 
and indeed John the Baptist adopted the rite of 
baptism from the Essenes, who admittedly represented 
the Buddliist movement in Palestine before the birth 
of Christ. When Jesus was a young preacher in Ga- 
lilee, the fame of John the Baptist reached him. Jesus 
went to John and lived with him, and no doubt learnt 


* Bigandet, p. 
t BiguideCi p. ia6« 
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from John nnich of the precepts and <teas4lhiBs;of, the 
Esseoes, and adopted the rite of baptism wl)io)k*JohD 
had practised so long. .>• 

Baptism has since been accepted as a fiindaiQBt|ta|l 
rite in Christendom. A Christian acknowledges the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost at baptism, while 
a Buddhist, after abhis/teka, acknowledge Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha. Mr. Arthur Lillie contends 
that the Father and the Son of tiie Christian doctrine 
represent the Buddha and the Dharma of the Bud- 
dhist doctrine, and that the Holy Spirit and Sangha 
represent the same primal idea of “ union.” Many 
other Christian writers and travellers have detected a 
maiked resemblance between the Buddhist Trinity and 
the Christian Trinity, but we are unable to give an 
opinion on tliis subject. 

We pass by tiie subject of miracles, which are said to 
have been performed both by Gautama and by Jesus. 
And we also pass by Gautama’s parables, of which we 
have said something in a previous chapter, and which 
have such a remarkable resemblance with Christian pai a- 
bles. Renan, who is so unwilling to admit Buddhist 
influence on the development of the Christian faith, 
nevertheless states that there was nothing in Judaism 
which could have furnished Jesus with a model for 
the parable-style. On the other hand, " we find in the 
Buddhist books parables of exactly the same tone and 
the same character as the Gospel parables.” * > 

We will make a passing allusion to the theory of 
metempsychosis, which was first originated in India, 
and borrowed from the Hindus by Pythagoras in the 
6th century, B. C. Buddhists accepted the belief, and the 
Jews of the time of Jesus Christ universally held the 
doctrine under the name of Gtlgal, ” Who did sin, this 
man or his parents that he was born blind ? ” (John, ix, 
3.) If a man could be born blind for sin committed 
by himself, that sin must have been committed in a 
pfevious life. The doctrine of resurrection has somer 
thing in common with the Hindu theory of transmigrm- 
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tion of souls, and the doctrine of original sin is said by 
some writers to be a modification of the same idea, and 
of the Buddhist doctrine of Karma. Similarity in such 
beliefs, however, shews that ancient nations thought 
much in the same way, or borrowed their ideas from one 
another ; it does not shew that the early Christians were 
indebted to the Buddhists in particular. 

It is when we come from such doctrinal matters to 
monastic forms, rites, and ceremonies, that we are struck 
with the most remarkable resemblance, a resemblance 
which (even Dr. Rhys Davids admits) would be more 
than miraculous if it was fortuitous. 

Dr. Fergusson, from whose book on Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, we will draw much valuable infor< 
mation later on, makes some remarks about Buddhist 
cave>temples which are suggestive. Speaking of the 
cave*temple of Karli, the date of which he fixes at 78 
B. C.. he says : “ The building resembles, to a great 
extent, an early Christian Church in its arrangements, 
consisting of a nave and side aisles, terminating in an 

apse or semidome, round which the aisle is carried 

As a scale for comparison, it may be mentioned that 
its arrangements and dimensions are very similar to 
those of the choir of Norw'ich Cathedral, and of the 
Abbaye aux Hommes at Caen, omitting the outer aisles 
in the latter building. Immediately under the semi« 
dome of the apse, and nearly where the altar stands in 
Christian Churches, is placed the Dagopa." 

But the architectural similarity sinks into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with the resemblance in rituals 
between the Buddhist and the Roman Catholic church. 
A Rontan Catholic Missionary, Abbd Hue, was much 
struck by what he saw in Thibet. " The crozier, 
the mitre, the dalmatic, the cope or pluvial, which the 
grand llamas wear on a journey, or when they perform 
some ceremony outside the temple, the service with a 
double cbnir, psalmody, exorcisms, the censer swinging 
on five chains and contrived to be opened or shut at 
will, benediction by the llamas with the right hand 
extended over the heads of the fautbfui, the chaplet. 
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sacerdotal celebacy, lenten retirements from the world, 
the worship of saints, fasts, processions, litanies, holy 
water, these are the points of contact between the 
Buddhists and ourselves.*' Mr. Arthur Lillie, from 
whose book the above passage is quoted, remarks, *' the 
good Abbd has by no means exhausted the list, and 
might have added confessions, tonsure, relic worship, 
the use of flowers, lights and images before shrines and 
altars, the sign of the cross, the Trinity in Unity, the 
worship of the Queen of Heaven, the ilse of religious 
books in a tongue unknown to the bulk of the worship- 
pers, the aureole or nimbus, the crown of saints and 
Buddhas, wings to angels, penance, flagellations, the 
flabellum or fan, popes, cardinals, bishops, abbots, pres- 
byters, deacons, the various architectural details of the 
Christian temple. To this list Balfour’s Cyclopaedia of 
India adds amulets, medicines, illuminated missals, and 
Mr. Thomson (Illustrations of China, voL II, p. l8), 
baptism, the mass, requiems.” * 

It is not possible for us to go into the details of all 
these rites and ceremonies, or to point out how the whole 
fabric and structure of the Roman Catholic system 
seems like a copy of the Buddhist system. So Strong 
is the resemblance, that the first Christian missionaries 
who travelled in Tiiibet and China believed and record- 
ed their impression that the Buddhist church had 
borrowed their rites and forms from the Roman Catho- 
lic church. We will shew, however, in our next Book 
that the Buddhists excavated many of their great 
church edifices in India before Jesus Christ was bom ; 
that a vast monastery, a wealthy church, and a learned 
university flourished In NiUanda, near Pati^t, before 
similar ^urch edifices and monasteries were seen 
in Europe ; and that as Buddhismi> declined In India, 
goi^eous Buddhist rites, ceremonials, and institu- 
tions were copied from Nftlanda and other places 1;^ 
Buddhists in Thibet, China, and other countries, before 
Europe had yet recovered from the invasions of bar- 
barous races, or had devdoped her Feudal civilization 
or Feudal Church system. A few forms and rites 
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may in later days have been borrowed by Buddhist 
nations from Europe, though even this is doubtful ; 
but the entire structure of church government and 
church institutions — in so far as there is resemblance 
between the two systems. — was borrowed from the east 
by the west, not from the west by the east. 

But we are not concerned here with the later forms 
and institutions of the Buddhist church. The glory 
of Buddhism consists not in the pompous ceremonials 
which were witnessed in Naianda and Thibet, and which 
were reproduced after several centuries in Rome, but 
in the moral precepts of surpassing beauty which 
were preached in Benares and RAj agriha by Gautama 
-himself, and were repeated after five centuries in Jeru- 
salem. “ Never has any one,” says M, Renan, “ so 
much as he (Jesus) made the interests of humanity 
predominate in his life over the littlenesses of self- 

love There never was a man, Sakya Muni, perhaps 

excepted, who has to this degree trampled under foot 
family, the joys of this world, and all temporal care.” 
We have indicated how these precepts were com- 
municated to the west by the missionaries of Asoka 
the Great ; we will now mention a few facts which will 
explain how they were received and how they spread. 

Dean Mansel admits that the philosophy and rites 
of the Thcrapeuts of Alexandria were borrowed from 
the Buddhist missionaries who visited Egypt within two 
generations of the time of Alexander the Great. 
Philosophers like Schelling and Schopenhaner, and 
scholars like Lassen support this view. Dean Milman 
maintains that the Therapeuts sprang from the con- 
templative fraternities of India. 

The Essenes of Palestine were the same sect as the 
Therapeuts of Egypt* 

They alike adopted the Buddhist practice of 
enforced vegetarianism. They refused to go to the 
temple sacrifices at Jerusalem. They practised 

* *rhe 'rheraptutft of Philo are a branch of the Ks^anes. Their name 
appears to he hut a Gieek translation of tliat of the fissencs.**— Renan’s 
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celebacy and believed in the eight stages of progress 
answering to the eight-fold path of the Buddhists. 
They believed in baptism answering to the Buddhist 
Abhisheka. We have said before that John the Baptist 
adopted the Essene custom of baptism. It is maii>- 
tained by some writers that the Baptist was an Essene 
himself.* 

Pliny, the Naturalist, who flourished between 23 and 
79 A. D., thus describes the Essenes : “ On the western 
shore (of the Dead Sea), but distant from the sea far 
enough to escape its noxious breezes, dwelt the Essenes. 
They are an Eremite clan, one marvellous beyond all 
others in the whole world, without any women, with 
sexual intercourse entirely given up, without money, 
and the associates of palm trees. Daily is the throng 
of thosfe who crowd al^ut them renewed, men resort- 
ing to them in numbers, driven through weariness of 
existence and the surges of ill fortune in their manner 
of life. Thus it is that through thousands of ages, 
incredible to relate, their society, in which no one is 
born, lives on perennial.” (Hist. Nat, V, 17.)+ 

This is a most remarkable piece of evidence. It is 
the evidence of an impartial and cultured Roman, de- 
scribing the progress which eastern ideas and institu- 
tions had made in Palestine at the time of Jesus Christ. 
We see in the passage given abpve, the result which 
Buddhist missionaries had achieved in Palestine in 
three centuries from the time of Asoka. They had 
founded a sect there answering to the Buddhists of 
India, and the sect followed the same practices, en- 
gaged themselves in the same speculations, and lived 
the same abstemious and celebate life as the Indian 
Buddhists. The heritage of Gautama’s moral precepts 
was not lost on them ; they revered it' and repeated it 
and spread it among the pious and thoughtful among 
the Jews. 

We are content to leave the matter here. We .have 

* See Beotea'c Am^ AIesn»h of Buddlutto, Eswtu and Chrittbuu, 
/. 149 - 
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proved that Buddhism was preached in Syria in the 
3rd century B. C. We have proved that Buddhism 
was received in Palestine and Egypt, and that sects 
answering to the Buddhists, lived in those countries 
when Christ was born, and have been described in the 
impartial pages of Pliny. We have proved that Christ 
came in contact with their rites and teachings through 
John, as well as through various other channels pro- 
bably. And lastly, we have shewn the remarkable 
resemblance between Christian moral precepts and 
Buddhist precepts in sentiment and in language, be- 
tween Christian resignation of the world and Buddhist 
resignation, between Christian and Buddhist rites and 
legends and forms. Is this coincidence fortuitous? 
Let each reader form his own opinion on the subject 
Some writers go so far as to maintain that early 
Christianity was Essenism, i. e., Buddhism as it prevail- 
ed in Palestine. We do not agree in this opinion. 
Christianity in doctrinal matters is little indebted to 
Buddhism, — Christ having adopted the national Mono- 
theistic faith of the Jews, as Gautama had adopted 
the national beliefs of the Hindus in Transmigration 
and final Beatitude. Christianity as an ethical and moral 
advance on the religions of antiquity is based undoubt- 
edly on Buddhism, as preached in Palestine by the 
Essenes when Jesus was torn. 


Here we close our brief review of the Rationalistic 
Period, which is certainly the most brilliant period of 
Hindu culture and civilization. It is curious that this 
period coincides with the most brilliant period of Greek 
culture ; and the coincidence in dates naturally suggests 
a comparison between the two gifted Aryan /latioos of 
the ancient world, the Greeks and the Hindua 
The comparison is certainly to the advantage of the 
Greeks in some respects. The Hindus, proud of their 
ancient civilization which was developed in India, 
seldom cared to learn from nations outside India. The ' 
Greeks who borrowed their early civilization from sur- 
rounding countries, — firom Phoenicia, Asia Minor, Assy- 
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ria, Egypt, and even from Persia and India,->neTer 
forgot the advantages of cultivating the acquaintance 
of their neighbours, and learning whatever they had 
to teach. The Hindus evolved laws and sciences and 
systems of religion from their own ideas ; the Greeks 
travelled and learnt, and soon carried their civilization 
and arts to a high state of perfection. India boasts of 
greater originality ; Greece is proud of a more perfect 
culture, a more practical and rational and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of things in general. 

In departments of knowledge which depend upon 
reflection more than on observation, the Hindus remain- 
ed unrivalled and unapproached. The science of lan- 
guage and grammar was perfected in India, and the 
Greeks never equalled the Hindus. A rigid system 
of mental philosophy was developed in India such as 
the Greeks never equalled. And systems of religion 
and morality were developed in India to which the 
Greeks can shew no parallel. On the other hand the 
Greeks gathered stores of knowledge from ail the 
civilized world and soon dealt with them with a practi- 
cal ability and a comprehensive and many-sided intel- 
lect, which experience and observation helped to de- 
velop. They took note of passing events, and wrote 
excellent histories. They developed a maritime com- 
merce, and fringed the shores of the Mediterranean 
with their colonies. They fought their battles, con- 
quered territories and developed a system of govern- 
ment on a sound popular basis. They carried sculp- 
ture and architecture to a state of perfection which 
no nation in the world has ever equalled before or 
since. And lastly, they based their sciences on observa- 
tion of facts, and thus laid the foundation of the 
modem inductive sciences. Greece h^d no rigid men- 
tal philosopher like Kapila, but India had no scientist 
with an intellect so great and comprehensive, so observ- 
ant and many-sided as Aristotle. 

fiodi the Greeks and the Hindus declined after an 
age of exceptionally brilliant culture, and the mediae- 
val Greeks were no more capable of keeping up their 
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ancient culture, than the Hindus under the Musalman 
rule were able to preserve ancient Hindu learning. 
But other nations have vounteered to keep up the 
heritage left by the Greeks. The Romans, the Arabs, 
and the modern nations of Europe, have successively 
taken up Greek culture as the basis of their own learn- 
ing and civilization. Ancient Hindu works have come 
down to us in an imperfect and mutilated state, 
while ancient Greek works have received the attention 
and the care of all the civilized races of the world 
since the downfall of Greece. India suffers therefore 
from a double disadvantage in this comparison. Her 
ancient epics and philosophy and other woi ks have come 
down to us in a less perfect state than those of the 
Greeks ; and in the second place, they do not receive 
the same consideration as Greek works in the hands of 
modern nations who are so immediately indebted to 
the Greeks fur their own civilization. 

And yet if modern critics could lay aside their pre- 
dilections, and judge impartially between the Hindus 
and the Greeks, they would certainly pause before giv- 
ing a verdict. For the great discoveries which go 
to form modern civilizatiun, the world is indebted 
to the Hindus mure than to the Greeks. Astronomy 
and Geometry were cultivated in India and then culti- 
vated in Greece. Arithmetic and Grammar were in- 
vented in India, and never thoroughly perfected in 
Greece. Gautama and Vasishtha had recorded their 
elaborate laws before the rude laws of Solon and Draco 
were known in Greece. Kapila’s philosophy is modern 
philosophy and has no parallel in Greece, and logic too 
was. probably invented in India, and then perfected by 
Aristotle. And lastly, Greek travellers, familiar with 
the civilized administration of Greek rulers, were never- 
theless struck by the organizeil and thorough and far- 
reaching administration of Hindu kings, and the polish- 
ed and humane manners of the Hindu people. 

But far above all this, — the noble system of Chris- 
tian ethics and morality, which is the pride of modern 
civilization, had its “ forerunner ” in India, not in Greece. 
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Churches for service and devotion, as distinguished 
from temples for idols, were known in ancient India, 
•not in Greece. And the monastic system, — which for 
a thousand years has given a refuge in Europe to the 
weak and the oppressed, the thoughtful and the learned, 
from a rude and disturbed world, which has fostered 
universities and science and learning, and which to 
this day prevails over one half of Christendom, — was 
first known and first organized in India, not in Greece. 

It is not given to the same nation to excel in all 
things, and among the Aryan nations of the earth, 
the Hindus and the Greeks shared between them the 
honor of developing and spreading early culture. The 
Greeks were an active people, and were by their very 
position fitted to spread early civilization all around 
them ; they founded Greek colonies and spread Greek 
culture over Southern Europe and Western Asia. It 
is not likely that this service in the cause of civilization 
will ever be forgotten. But it is necessary also to 
remember, that much of this culture was originated 
elsewhere. The Hindus were passive and home-loving, 
thoughtful and contemplative, and were peculiarly fitted 
to develop great ideas, to think out new discoveries, 
and to invent new sciences and departments of know- 
ledge. And as the researches of scholars are disclos- 
ing the origin of modern institutions and sciences, 
we are gradually learning, with a joyful surprise, bow 
much the world owes, for its present store* of knowledge 
and civilization, to the Hindus of a past age. 

It may almost be asserted without much exaggera- 
tion that Greece perfected and spread ancient Aryan 
culture, — India originated it. "If there is a country on 
earth,” says the eminent French scholar Creuzer, 
*' which can justly claim the honour 6( having been 
the cradle of the human race, or at least the scene of a 
primitive civilization, the successive developments of 
which carried into all parts of the ancient world,— and 
even beyond, the blessings of knowledge, which is the 
second Ufe of man, that country assuredly is India." 
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BOOK IV. 

BUDDHIST PERIOD— B.C., 242 To A.D. 500. 


CHAPTER 1. 

ASOKA THE GREAT AND HIS EDICTS. 

The Buddhist Period begins with the brilliant reign 
of Asoka the Great. No greater prince had ever reigned 
in India since the Aryans first colonized this country, 
and no succeeding monarch equalled his glory, if we 
only except VikramcLditya of the sixth century, 
and the great Akbar of the sixteenth century. 
But the claims of Asoka to greatness rest less on 
the extent of his empire and of his prowess than on 
the liberal and catholic spirit which inspired his 
internal administration and his foreign policy, and 
the fervent love of truth, and the desire to spread the 
truth, which have made his name a household word 
from Siberia to Ceylon. No monarch of India, not 
even Vikram&ditya or Akbar, has such a world-wide 
reputation, and none has exerted such influence on 
the history of the world by his zeal for righteousness 
and virtue. 

More than two centuries before the time of Asoka, 
Bimbis&ra and Aj&tnsatru had extended the limits 
of the Magadha empire, east and west, when Gau- 
tama Buddha was still living and preaching his reli- 
gion. Asoka’s grandfather, the powerful Chandra 
Gupta, had, after the retreat of Alexander the Great, 
extended the limits of the Magadha efhpire over the 
whole of Nortliern India. Asoka’s father, Bindus&ra, 
upheld the glory of Chandra Gupta, and young Asoka 
was sent during his father’s lifetime to be Viceroy 
of Ujiayint. If we may rely on the writer of the Asoka 
Avaddna,* Asoka was born of a BrAhmant queen, 
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named Subhadi&ngt. The same authority tells us that 
Asoka was turbulent in his younger days, and had to 
be sent to the western frontier to quell a mutiny which 
had broken out in Takshasil&, which he did with emi« 
nent success. After the death of Bindusira, Asoka 
ascended the throne, and the date of his coronation 
is generally believed to be 259 or 260 B. C. 

The works both of the Northern and the Southern 
Buddhists contain little that is authentic about Asoka’s 
reign. The Ceylonese accounts have it that Asoka put 
to death 99 of his brothcri. (only 6 according to T&rSl- 
n&tha) before ascending the throne ; while the Asoka 
Avad&na states that the emperor killed his officers and 
their wives, and subjected crowds of innocent people to 
the most refined cruelties before his conversion to 
Buddhism. These stories are absolutely unfounded, 
and were invented to heighten the merit of the Bud- 
dhist religion by blackening the character of Asoka 
before his conversion to that creed. 

Fortunately for us, the great emperor has left us 
his edicts, — not in the garbled stories of later poets 
and chroniclers, — but in inscriptions cut on ROCKS, 
CAVES and PILLARS, by his own order, in his own time, 
and in the language and the alphabet of the time. 
The historical information conveyed in these inscrip- 
tions has been recently pieced together with great learn- 
ing and ingenuity by the illustrious French scholar 
Senart, and we will glean some facts from his learned 
work Les Inscription de Piyadasi in two volumes. 

The 14 Edicts oq^F-ocks appear to have been in- 
scribed in the 13th ana 14th years from Asoka’s corona- 
tion, while the 8 Edicts on Pillars were inscribed in the 
27th and 28 th years. The last of the Pillar Edicts 
is the last ^pression of the great emperor's ideas and 
wishes that is available to us. The Edicts in Caves 
were intermediate in point of time between those on 
Rocks and those on Pillars. 

The Dipavansa and the Mahivansa maintain that 
Asoka was converted to Buddhism in the fourtih year 
after his anointment. But M. Senart proves from 
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the inscriptions themselves that the conversion really 
took place in the ninth year after the anointment, and 
immediately after the emperor had conquered Kalinga. 
It was the spectacle of the war of Kalinga, and of the 
cruel and sanguinary acts which accompanied it, that 
created a lasting impression on the mind of the bene- 
volent emperor, and made him disposed to embrace 
the gentle and merdful creed of Gautama. Two 
years after, i. in the iith year after his coronation, 
Asoka was converted a second time, i. e., he was led to 
spread and proclaim the faith more zealously than 
he had done before ; and from the 13th year he be- 
gan to cause his Edicts to be inscribed in all parts of 
his great empire. We will see further on that in his 
13th Rock Edict, Asoka names five Greek kings as his 
contemporaries. All these kings reigned between 268 
and 238 B. C. Asoka was already a zealous Buddhist 
when he made treaties with these kings, and if the date 
of the treaties be supposed to be 258 B.C., Asoka’s 
coronation, M. Senart argues, must have taken place 
about 270 B. C., not alraut 260 B. C. as is generally 
supposed. The difference of ten years is, however, of 
little importance in ancient Indian History. 

We learn from the inscriptions that Asoka had 
brothers and sisters living at the time of the inscrip- 
tions ; and the story that Asoka killed his brothers in 
order to ascend the throne must therefore be rejected 
as false. The emperor had more than one queen, 
and one inscription describes the liberality of his 
second queen (Dutiyi Devi>. P^taliputra was the capi- 
tal of the empire, but Ujjayini, Takshasilft, Tasali and 
SamftpS are spoken of as subject towns, and the con- 
quest of Kalinga has already been spoken of before. 
The whole of Northern India owned the emperor’s sway. 

Fourteen nations {A'pardntas) living beyond the limits 
Of Northern India also owned his suzerainty. In this 
category are mentioned the Yavanas (of Bactria), the 
Kambojas (of Cabul), the G&ndh&ras (of Candahar), 
the R&stiklls (Saur&shtras and MahAr&shtras), the Peteni- 
kas (probably of the Deccan, Paithana or Pratish- 
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thdna), the Andhras (of the Deccan), the FuHndas (of 
the Deccan) the Bhojas (of Malwa), and the N^lbhakas 
and N&bhapantis. Thus Southern India, as far as the 
Krishnlk river, and Cabul, Candahar and Bactria to 
the west, owned the suzerainty of the great emperor. 

Other neighbouring nations arc also spuken of as 
Prdtyantas who were independent. The Cholas, the 
Pandyas, Satyaputa Ker^Iaputa (all to the south of 
the KrishnS river), and the dve Greek kingdoms 
belong to this class. 

Of Asoka’s system of administration the inscriptions 
give us but meagre information. We are told of Purushas, 
or officers of the king, of Mah&m^tras, or functionaries 
of all orders, of Dharmamahftm^tras, or officers specially 
employed to propagate religion and foster morality, 
and of Pr&desikas, or local hereditary chiefs, the ances- 
tors of the modern Raos and Raols and Thakurs, of 
whom India, with its Feudel system of administration, 
has always been rich. Besides these we hear of Anta — 
MahSm&tras, or frontier officers, of Pr&tivedakas, or 
spies, and of Rajjukas specially appointed to inculcate 
religion to the Dharmayuta or the faithful. 

The Anusamy&na was a religious assemblage to 
which all the faithful were invited, and in which the 
Rajjukas exercised their special mission of imparting 
instruction to the people. We know that such Buddhist 
gatherings were held every five years, but this rule was 
not universal. A quinquennial Anusamy&na was held 
in the provinces immediately under the emperor, but 
in Ujjayini and Takshasili the celebration was held 
once in every three years. 

We are told in these inscriptions that offenders who 
were condemned to death were allowed three days to 
prepare themselves by alms, fasts and meditations. 

In the inscription of Sahasarim, we are told that 
after his conversion Asoka deprived Br&hmans of the 
almost divine honours in which they were held, no 
doubt by shewing equal honor to Buddhist monksw 
This salutary measure has been exaggerated into 
l^ends of sanguinary persecutions of Br&hmans of which 
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the pious emperor was entirely innocent. In the same 
inscription, as well as in that of Rupnitii, we are told 
that Asoka sent his missionaries (Vivuthas) to all 
parts of the then known world. In the inscrip- 
tions of Bhabra, Asoka makes a profession of faith 
in the Buddhist Trinity, — Buddha, Dharma and 
Sangha. 

We now turn toiSre inscriptions themselves, and we 
will begin with the Rock Edicts : 

Five rocks, in five different parts of India, bear on 
them five texts of the same series of edicts which 
Asoka published. One of them is near Kapur da giri, 
about 25 miles to the north-west of Attok, on the 
Indus ; another is near Khalsi, on the Jumna river 
just where it leaves the higher range of the Himalaya 
mountains ; the third is at Girnar in Gujrat, about 
40 mil^ to the north of the famous Somnath ; the 
fourth is at DItauli in Orissa, about 20 miles to the 
south of Cuttack ; and the fifth is at Jaugada, near 
the Chilka Lake, and about 18 miles to the north-west 
of the modern town of Ganjam. 

These Fourteen Edicts possess such surpassing inter- 
est for every student of Indian history, that we consider 
it necessary to transcribe them in full. They were first 
translated by James Prinsep, and have since been re- 
vised by Wilson and Burnouf, Lassen, Kern, and Senart. 
M. Senart’s revision is the latest, and the following ren- 
dering is according to his interpretation of the Edicts. 
It is scarcely necessary to premise that Asoka calls 
himself Fiyadasi in the Edicts. 


EDICT I. 

This Edict has been engraved by the order of King Piyadaiiy lieloved 
of the gods. One most not, here below, kill any living animal by im- 
molating it^ not for the purpose of feasts. The King Piyadasi sees much 
t^t is sinful in such feasts. Formerly such feasts were allowed ; and in 
the cuisifte of King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, and for the table of 
King Piyadasit beloved of the gods, hundreds of thousands of living beings 
were killed every day. At the time when this Edict is engraved, three 
animals only are killed for the table, two pea fowls and a gaselle, and the 
saaelle not regularly. Even these three animals will not be killed in 
uiUife. 
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EDICT II. 

Everywhere in the kinf^dom of the King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, 
and also of the nations who live in the frontiers, such as the Cholas, the 
Pandyas, the realms of Satyaputra and Keralaputra, as far as Tamba* 
panni, (and in the kingdom of) Antiochus, king of the Greeks, and of the 
kings who are his neighbours, — everywhere the King Piyadasi, beloved of 
the gods, has provided medicines of two sorts, medicines for men and 
medicines for animals. Wheiever plants useful either for men or for ani- 
mals were wanting, they have been impox||d and planted. Wherever 
roots and fruits were wanting, they have imported and planted. 

And along public roads, wells have been dug for the use of animals and 
men. 

EDICT HI. 

Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. In the twelfth year 
after my anointment, I ordered as follows. Everywhere in my empire, 
the faithful, the Rajuka, and the governor of the district, shall meet in a 
gathering (Anusamy&na), once every five years, as a part of their duty, in 
order to proclaim religious instructions as follows : It is good and pro- 

per to render dutiful service to one’s father and mother, to friends, to 
acouaintances and relations ; it is good and proper to bestow alms on 
Brahmans and Srd.mans, to respect the life of Jiving beings, to avoid pro- 
digality and violent language.” The clergy shall then instriAt the faith- 
ful in detail in the spirit and in the word. 

EDICT IV. 

In past times, during many hundred years, has prevailed the slaughter 
of living beings, violence towards creatures, want of regard for relations, 
and want of respect for Brahmans and Srumans. But this day the King 
Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, and faithful to the practice of religion, has 
made a religious proclamation by beat of drum, and has made a display 
of equipages, elephants, torches and celestial objects to bis people. 

Thanks to the instructions of the religion spread by the King Piyadasi, 
beloved of the gods, there exist to-day a respect foi living creatures, a 
tenderness towards them, a regard for relations and for Brilhmans and 
Sr&mans, a dutiful obedience to father and mother, and obeisance to aged 
men, such as have not existed foi* centuries. In this respect as in others, 
the practice of religion prevails, and the King Piyadasi, beloved of the 
gods, will continue to cause it to prevail. The sons, the grandsons, and the 
great-grandsons of King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, will cause this 
practice of religion to prevail to the end of this world. Firm in religion 
and in virtue, they will inculcate religion. For the teaching of religion 
is the most meritorious of acts, and there is no practice of religion with- 
out virtue. The development, the prosperity of the religious interest, is 
desirable, ^ith this object has this been engraved, in order that they 
may applf themselves to the highest good of this interest, and they may 
not allow it to decline. The King Piyadasi, beloved of the godS| has 
caused this to be engraved 12 years after his anointment- 

EDICT V. 

Thns spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. The practice of 
virtue is difficult and those who practise virtue perform what is d i % uh» 
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I have myself accomplished many virtuous acts. And so shall my sons and 
grandsons, and my latest posterity to the end of the Kalpa, pursue the 
same conduct, and shall perform what is good. And he who shall neglect 
such conduct shall do what is evil. To do evil is easy. Thus in the past 
there were no ministers of religion (DharmamahimAtra). But 1 , 1 3 years 
after my anointment, have created ministers of religion. They mix with 
all sects for the establishment and the progress of religion and for the 
well being of the faithful. They mix with the Yavanas^ the Kambojas, the 
GAndhAras, the SaurAshtras and the Petenikas, and with other frontier 
< A pMLrAnta) nations. They mix with warriors and with BrAhmans, with 
the rich and the poor and the aged, for their well being and happiness, 
and in order to remove all the obstacles in the path of the followers of the 
true religion. They bring comfort to him who is in fetters to remove his 
obstacles, and to deliver him,— because he has a family to support, because 
he has been the victim of deceit, and becau.se he is bent with age. At 
PAtalipntra and in other towns they exert themselves in the houses of my 
brothers and sisters and other rel.itions. Everywhere the ministers of re- 
ligion mix with the followers of the true religion, with those who apply 
themselves to religion and are firm in religion, and with those who bestow 
alms. It is with this object that this Edict is engraved. 

EDICT VL 

Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. There never was in 
past times a system of de.spatch of woik and of hearing of reports at all 
moments. This is what I have done. At all moments, during meals, 
during repose, in the inner appartments, in the secret chamber, in my re- 
treat, in the garden,— every where, officers entrusted with information about 
the affairs of my people come to me, and 1 despatch the concerns relating 
to my people. 1 myself with my own mou^h issue instructions which the 
ministers of religion impart to the people. Thus I have directed that 
wherever there is a division, a quarrel 111 the assembly of the clergy, it 
should always be immediately reported Lo me. For there cannot be too 
much activity employed in the admini.stration of justice. It is my duty 
to procure by my instructions the good of the public ; and in incessant 
activity and the proper administration of justice lies the root of public 
good, and nothing is more efficacious than this. All my endeavours have 
but thus one object. — to pay this debt due to my people ! 1 render them 
as happy as possible here below, may they obtain happiness hereafter in 
heaven I It is with this object that 1 have caused this Edict to be engrav- 
ed, may it endure long ! And may my sons and my grandsons and my 
great-grandsons follow my example for the public good. This great 
object requires tlie utmost endeavour. 

EDICT VII. 


The King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, ardently desires that all sects 
may live (unmolested) in all places. All of them equally purpose the 
suhiection of the senses and the purification of the soul ; but man is 
fickle in his attachments. They thus practise but imperfectly what they 
profess ; and those who do not bestow ample gifts may yet possess a 
control over their senses, purity of soul, and gratitude and hdelity in their 
affections ; and this is commendable. 
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EDICT VIII. 

In past times kings went out for pastimes. Hunting and other amuse- 
ments of the kind were their pastimes here below. I, King Piyadasi, 
beloved of the god^, obtained true intelligence ten years after my anoint- 
ment. These, then, are my pastimes ; — visits and gifts to br&hmans and 
Srftmans, visits to aged men, the distribution of money, visits to the 
people of the empire, their religious instruction, and consultations on 
religious subjects. It is thus that the King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods» 
enjoys the pleasure derived from his virtuous acts. 

EDICT IX. 

Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. Men perform various 
observances in illness, at the marriage of a son or a daughter, at the birth 
of a child, and at the time of proceeding on a journey. On these and 
similar occasions men follow various practices. But these numerous and 
diverse practices observed by most people are valueless and vain. It is 
customary, however, to observe such practices, although they produce no 
fruit. But the practice of religion, on the contrary, is meritorious in 
the highest degree. Regard for slaves and servants, and respect 
for relations and teachers are meritorious ; tenderness towards living 
beings, and alms to Brahmans and Srftmans are meritorious. I call these 
and similar virtuous acts the practice of religion. A father or a son, a 
brother or a teacher should say,~this is what is meritorious, this is the 
practice which must be observed till the end is attained. It has been 
said that alms are meritorious, but there is no gift and no charity so 
meritorious as the gift of religion, the imparting of religion. Hence n 
friend, a relation, a companion should give such counsel, — in such and 
such circumstances this should be done, this is meritorious. Convinced 
that such conduct leads to heaven, one should follow it with zeal aa the 
way which leads to heaven. 

EDICT X. 

The King Piyadasi, beloved of the god^ does not deem any kind of 
glory and renown to be perfect except this, v/a., that in the present and 
in the future my people practise oliedience to my religion and perform the 
duties of my religion ! That is the glory and the renown which the King 
Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, seeks. All the efforts of the King Piyadasi, 
beloved of the gods, are for the fruits obtainable in the future life, and for 
escaping mortal life. For mortal life is evil. But it is difficult to attain 
this end both for the small and the great, except by a determined efibrt to 
detach themselves from all objects. It is assuredly a difficult task, spe- 
cially for the great, to perform this. 

EDICT XI. 

Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. There is no com- 
parable with the gift of religion, the intimacy of religion, the charity of 
migion, the relationship of religion. This should be observed.— regard 
towards slaves and Servants, obedience to father and mother, charity to- 
wards friends, companions, rations, Srftmans and Brfthmans, and respect 
for the life of living creaturea A father or a son or a brother, a firien^ 
a cooQNUiion, or even a neighbour, should say,— this is meritorioHs, tlfb 
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should be done. In striving thus, he derives a gain in this world and in 
the life to comei infinite merit results from the gift of religion. 

EDICT XII. 

The King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, honors all sects, both ascetics 
and householders ^ he propitiates them by alms and by other gifts. But 
the beloved of the gods attaches less importance to such gifts and honors 
than to the endeavour to promote their essential moral virtues. It is true, 
the prevalence of essential virtues differs in different sects. But there is 
a common basis, and that is gentleness and moderation in language. 
Thus one should not exalt one's own sect and decry the others ; one should 
not depreciate them without cause, but should render them on every occa- 
sion the honour which they deserve. Striving thu<, one promotes the 
welfare of his own sect while serving the others. Striving otherwise, one 
does not serve his own sect, and does disservice to others. And whoever 
from attachment to his own sect, and with a view to promote it, exalts it 
and decries others, only deals rude blows to his own sect f Hence con- 
cord alone is meritorious, so that all bear and love to bear the beliefs of 
each other. It is the desire of the beloved of the gods that aM sects should 
be instructed, and should profess pure doctrines. All people, whatever 
their faith may be, should say that the beloved of tbe gods attaches less 
importance to gifts and to external ohservance.s, titan to the desire to pro- 
mote essential moral doctrines and mutual respect for all sects. It is with 
this object that (he ministers of religion, the oflicers in charge of female^, 
the inspectors, and other bodies of officers, all work. The result of this 
is the promotion of my own faith, and its advancement in tbe light of 
leligion. 

EDICT XIII. 

Vast is the kingdom of Kalinga conquered by King Piyadasi, beloved 
of the god Hundreds of thousands of Cl eatures have been reduced to 
slavery, a hundred thousand have been killed. Since the conquest of 
Kalinga, the king, beloved of the god.s, has turned towards religion, has 
been devoted to religion, has conceived a zeal for rrligion, and has appli- 
ed himself to the diffusion of religion,— so great was the regret which the 
beloved of the gods felt at the conquest of Kalinga. In conquering the 
country which was not subject to me I, b^ loved of the gods, have deeply 
felt and sorrowed for the murders, the deaths, and the reducing of the native 
inhahitajfits to slavery. But this is what the beloved of the gods has felt and 
sorrowed for more keenly. Ever\ where dwell Br&bmans or Si&mans. 
ascetics or householders ; and among such men are witnessed respect to 
authorities, obedience to fathers and mother.^, affection towards friends^ 
companions and relations, regard for servants and fidelity in affections^ 
Such men are ext^osed to violence and to death, and to separation from 
those who are dear to them. And even w»hen by special protection they 
themselves escape personal harm, iheW friends, acquaintances, compa- 
nioiis and relations are ruined ; and thus they to have to suffer. *AU 
violence of this kind is keenly felt and regretted by me, beloved of the 
gods. There is no country where bodies of men like the BtAhmans ani 
SiAmans are not known, and there is no spot in any country where men 
do not profess the religion of some sect or other. It is because so many 
mgn have been drown^, ruined, killed and reduced to slavery iu Kallogo 
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diat the beloved of the gods feels thb to-day a thousand timM mere heeiily. 

The beloved of the ftods ardently desires security for all creature^ 
respect for life, peace and kindliness in behaviour. This is what the 
beloved of the gods considers as the conquests of religion. It is in theM 
conquests of religion that tlie beloved of the gods takes pleasure, both in 
his empire and in all its froiUiera with an extent of many hundred Yojanas* 
'Among his (neighlxHirs). Antiochus, king of the Yavanas. and beyond 
Antiotdius. four kings. Ptolemy, Antigonas, Magas, and Alexander ; td 
the south, among the Cholas, Pandyas, as far as Tambapanni^ and also 
the Henariya Vismavasi ; among the Greeks and the Kambojas, the 
Nftbhakas and the N&bhapantis, the Bhnjas. and the Petenika^ the 
Andhras, and the Pulindas ;^everywhere they conform to the religious 
instructions of the beloved of the gods. There where the messengers of 
the beloved of the gods have tieen sent, there the people heard the duties 
of the religion preached on the part of the beloved of the gods, and 
conform, and will conform to the religion and religious instructions. • • • 
Thus the conquest is extended on all sides. '' 1 have felt an intense joy.— 
such is the happiness which the conquests of religion procure I But to 
speak the truth, this joy is a secondary matter ; the beloved of the 
gods attaches great value only 1o the fruits which are assured in a future 
life. It is with this object that this religious inscription has been engrav* 
cd, in order that our sons and grandsons may not think that a new 
conquest is necessary ; that they may not think that conquest by the 
sword deserves the name of conquest ; that they may see in it nothing but 
destruction and violence ; that they may consider nothing as true conquest 
save the conquest of religion ! Such conquests have value in this world 
and in the next ; may they derive pleasure only from religion, for that has 
its value in this wot Id and in the next. 

EDICT XIV. 

This Edict is engraved by King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods# It is 
partly biief, partly of ordinary extent, and partly amplified All is not 
connected yet, for my empire is vast, and 1 have caused much to be 
engraved, and will yet cause more to be engraved. Some precepts have 
beeen repeated because 1 attach pailiculnr importance to their being 
followed by the people. There may be faults in the copy,— be it that 
a passage has been truncated, or that the sense has been misunderstood. 
All this has been engraved by the engraver. 

Such are the famous Fourteen Edicts of Asoka by 
which he (i) prohibited the slaugl^er of animals; 
{M'ovided medical aid for men and animals ; (3) 
enjoined a quinquennial religious celebmtion ; (4) madfi 
an announcement of religious grace ; (5) appointed 
ministers of religion and missionaries ; ( 6 ) appointed 
moral instructors to take cognizance of the con- 

duct of ^ple in their social and domestic life ; 
(7) proclaimed universal religious toleration ; (8) re- 
commended pious enjoyment in preference to the car^ 
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amusements of previous times ; (9) expatiated on the 
merit of imparting religious instruction and moral 
advice ; (10) extolled true heroism and glory founded 
on spreading true religion ; (ii) upheld the imparting 
of religious instruction as the best of all kinds of 
charity j (12) proclaimed his wish to convert all unbe- 
lievers on the principles of universal toleration and moral 
persuasion ; (13) mentioned the conquest of Kalinga 
and the names of five Greek kings, to whose king- 
doms as well as to kingdoms in India missionaries 
had been sent ; and lastly, ( 14) summed up the foregoing 
with some remarks on the engraving of the Edicts. 

From a historical point of view the second Edict is 
important as containing the names of Hindu kingdoms 
and of Antiochus of Syria ; the fifth Edict also con- 
tains similar allusions ; and the thirteenth Edict alludes 
to the conquest of Kalinga, which first brought southern 
Bengal and Orissa into close political relations with 
Magadha and Northern India. The same Edict names 
five Greek kings, and the original text containing these 
names deserves to be quoted. 

Antiyoka nama Yona Raja,param cha tena Anti- 
yokena c/tatura Rajani, Turamaye Antikina 

tiama, Maka nama, Alikasandare nama. 

These five names are those of AnTIOCHUS of Syria, 
Ptolemy of Egypt, Antigonus of Macedon, Magas 
of Gyrene, and Alexander of Epiios. They were 
contemporaries of Asoka, and the latter made treaties 
with tiiem, and with their permission sent Buddhist 
missionaries to preach the religion in those countri^. 
The same Edict mentions names of kingdoms in India, 
or close to India, where mi.ssionaries were similarly sent 

Besides the Fouheen Edicts spoken of above, and 
which were published as one body of laws or moral 
rules, separate Edicts were published by Asoka from 
time to time, and some of them have been discovered. 

An Edict published at Dhauli and Jaugada (south- 
west of Cuttack) lays down humane rules for the ad- 
ministration of the town of Tosalt, recommends reh- 
gious conduct to all subjcctSi and prescribes the quin* 
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quennial religious celebration alluded to above. The 
same Edict lays down that at Ujjayint and at Takshasil^ 
the celebration should be held once every three years. 

A Second Edict has been published also at Dhault 
and Jaugada, laying down rules for the administration 
of Tosali and Sam^pa, and conveying instructions to 
frontier officers. Two Edicts, one at Sahasaram (south- 
east of Benares) and one at Rupnath (north-east of 
Jubbulpoie), have been translated by Dr. Biihler, and 
contain pious exhortations, and inform us that 256 
missionaries (Vivutha) had been appointed and sent in 
all directions by the pious emperor. The inscriptions 
at Bairat (south-east of Delhi) is a communication 
to the clergy of Magadha, and contains Asoka's pro- 
fession of faith in Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, — the 
Buddhist Trinity. A pious Edict of the second queen 
of Asoka has been discoveied at Allahabad. 

We now turn to the inscriptions in Caves, which need 
not detain us long. 

The cave inscriptions known are those of the Barabar 
and Nctg&i juni caves, about 16 miles north of Gay& ; the 
Khandagiri caves, south of Cuttack ; and the Ramgarh 
caves in the Central Provinces, The inscriptions in the 
Barabar caves declare that they were given by Asoka 
(Piyadasi) to religious mendicants ; and those in the 
NAg&rjuni caves state, that they were the gift of Asoka’s 
successor Dasaratha. The Khandagiri and Udayagirt 
caves were mostly gifts of the kings of Kalinga (Orissa), 

And, lastly, we turn to the inscriptions on Pillars. 
The famous pillars of Delhi and Allahabad attracted 
the attention and defied the skill of antiquarians from 
the time of Sir William Jones, until the inscriptions on 
them were first deciphered by Prinsep. Besides the 
two Delhi pillars and the Allahabad <pillar, there are 
' two inscrit^d pillars at Lauria, in Tirhoot, and one at 
Sanchi, in Bhopal. 

The same six Edicts are published in nearly all the pil- 
lars, while two more Edicts are found in the Delhi 
pillar called the L&t of Feruz Shah. It will be remem- 
bered that these Eight Pillar Edicts were proclaimed 
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in the 27th and 28th years after Asoka’s anointment ; 
they contain little information about the emperor’s 
politics, and are replete with moral and religious instruc- 
tions, and accounts of works of public good and public 
utility. Briefly, the pious emperor (i) directed his 
officers of religion to work with zeal and pious anxiety ; 
(2) explained religion to be mercy, charity, truth and 
purity ; (3) inculcated self-questioning and the avoid- 
ance of sins ; (4) entrusted the religious instruction of 
the people to R^jukas. and allowed prisoners condemn- 
ed to death thiee days’ grace ; (5) prohibited the kill- 
ing of various animals ; ( 6 ) proclaimed his goodwill 
to his subjects and lioped for the conversion of all sects ; 
(7) hoped that his Edicts and religious exhortations 
would lead men to the right path ; and ( 8) lastly re- 
counted his works of public utility and his measures 
for the religious advancement of the people, and en- 
joined the conversion of the people by moral persua- 
sion. The following translation of the Eight Edicts is 
based on the interpretation of Senart. 

EDICT I. 


Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. 26 years after my 
anointment, I caused this Kdiut to I e engraved. HappinC'S in this world 
and ill the next i.s difficult to secuie without an excessive zeal for religion, 
a rigorous supervision, a perfect obedience, a lively sense of re--ponsibility, 
and a constant activity (on the pirt of mv offi< ers). but thanks to my 
instiuction, this anxiety and zeal for religion iiicre.ises and will increase 
day by day. And iny officers, superior, middling and rubaltern, conform 
themselves to it and tiiiecl the people in the right path, and keep them 
in cheerful spiiits ; and so, too, my frontier officers (Anta-Mali&mfttra) 
work. For the rule is this: goveinment by religion, law by religion, 
progress by religion, and security by leligion. 

EDICT II. 

Thus spake King Piy.idasi, beloved of th» gods Religion is excellent* 
But It will lie asked, — wh-st is this religion? Religion consists in doing 
the least possible evil and the greatest possible good, — in mercy, charity, 
truth, and purity of life. Thus h.ive 1 bestowed gifts of all kinds, to men 
and to quadrupeds^ to birds, and to animals that live in the waters. I 
have extended manifold favors for their good, even to supplying them with 
water for drink ; and have performed many other meritorious acts. To this 
purpow have 1 caused this Eldict to be engraved, ao that men may conform 
to it and travel in the right path, and that it may endure for i^es. He 
Who'will act in conformity thereto, will do what is good sad moritorkms. 
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EDICT III. 

Thas spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. One sees only his 
good acts and says, — I have <lonc such a good act. But one does not 
see his evil acts and does not say,— I have committed this evil act, this 
act is a sin. Such examination is painful, it is true, but neverthe* 
less it is necessary to question one's self and to soy, — such things are 
sinful as mischief, cruelty, anger, and pride. It is necessary to exnnnine 
one’s self carefully and to say—I will not harbour envy, nor calumniate 
others. Thi^ will be beneficial to me here below ; this will be in tnitb 
still more beneficial to me in the life to come. 

EDICT IV. 

Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. 26 years after my 
anointment, I caused this Edict to be engraved. 1 have appointed K&juks 
over the people anr.ong hundreds of thousands of inhabitants. I have 
reset ved to my'^elf the power to prosecute and to punish the KAjukas 
in order that they may, in perfect confidence and security, perform their 
duties, an i promote the good of the people of my empite. They take 
account alike of progiess and of suffering, and with the faithful, they 
exhort the peoide of my empire to secure to them happiness here below, 
and salvation in the fiitiiie. 1 he Kajukas obey me; the Piirushas al«o 
obey niy wishes and niy orders and spread my exhortations, so that 
the Kajukas may work to my satisfaction. Even as one confides his 
infant to a caieful nur.se and feels sccuie, and says — a careful nurse has 
charge of my infant,— even so I have appf)inierl the K&jukns for the 
good of my .subjects. And in order that they may with confidence and 
seciiiity, nnd free from anxiety, discharge their duties, 1 have reserved 
to myself the power to prosecute and punish them. It is desirable to 
maintain equa iiy both in prosecution and in penalties. From this date, 
therefore, this rule is ordained, — To ptisoners. who have been judged and 
condemned to death, I allow a grace of three day.s. They shall be 

informt'd that thev shall live for thi® period, neither more nor less. 

Thus warned of the limit of their existence, they wi’l bestow aims 
for the benefit of their future existence, or will practise la.sting. I desire 
that even when confined in a prison, they .shall be assured of the future : 
and I ardently desire to see the advancement of religious acts, the control 
of the senses, and the distribution of alms. 

EDICT V. 

Thus spake King Piyada.si, beloverl of the gods. 26 years after my 

anointment, I have prohibited the killing of any of the following kinds 

of living creatures, z/is., the SNJha, the sartka, arumi, the chakmzfdka^ 
the knnsa (wild duck), the nandhnukha^ the the gffdta (hat), 

the amhiik^i pilitk'k^ the dadi^ anas htkti fi«h, the vrdave^aka^ the 
pnpnta of the Gauges, the sanhf/a fish, the kaphatasayaka^ the pamna* 
sasa^ the simala, the sandaka^ the okaptnda, 'he pantsaia^ the svetakapota 
(white pigeon), the gtdmakapoia (village pigeon), and all quadru|iede 
which are not of use and are not eaten. The she-goat, the .nlieep and 
the sow should not i>e killed when heavy with young or giving milk, 09 
BDtil their yciing ones are six months old. One shall not make capons, 
Livbg creatnrea shall not be bnnit. JnngUt shall not be burnt eithee 
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recklessly or to kill the creatures inhabiting them. Animals shall not 
be fed on other living animals. At the full moon of the three Ch&tur- 
mftsyas (four-monthly celebrations), at the conjunction of the full moon 
vrith the constellation Tishya, and with the constellation Punarvasu, on the 
14th and the 15th day of the moon and the day following the full moon, 
and generally on each Uposatha day, one should not kill or sell fish. On 
these days neither animals kept in game-forests, nor fishes in tank« nor any 
other kind of living beings shall be killed. On the 8th, the 14th, and the 
15th day of each lunar fortnight, and on the days following the full moon 
of the Tishya, the Punarvasu, and the three Chdiurnidsyas^ one shall not 
mutilate the bull, the goat, the sheep, or the pie or any other animals 
which are mutilated. Neither the horse nor the bull shall be branded 
on the full moon days of Tishya, Punarvasu, and the Chfitnrm&syas, and on 
the first days of the fortnights succeeding the full moon days of the GhAtur- 
mftsyas. In the 26 years from my anointment, I have liberated 26 
prisoners. 

EDICT VI. 


Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. 12 years after my 
anointment, I caused Edicts to be engraved (for the first lime) for the good 
and the happiness of the people. I flatter myself that they will profit 
by it, and will make progress in religion in manifold ways \ and thus the 
Edicts will tend to the benefit and the happiness of the people. I adopted 
means calculated to promote the happiness of my subjecU,— tlwse who 
are far from me, as well as those who are near me,— and also of my own 
relations. Hence I watch over all my bodies of officers. All sects receive 
from me gifts in manifold ways. But it is their own conversion which I 
consider the most important. I have caused this Edict to be engraved 
26 years after my anointment. 

EDICT vn. 


Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. Ktn^ who ruled in 
past times desired that men should make progress in religion. But men 
did not make any progress in religion according to their desire. Then 
thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. 1 have reflected that kings 
who ruled in past times desired that men should make progress in religion, 
and men made no progress in religion according to their desire,— by 
what means can I lead them in the right path ? By what means can I 
cause them to make progress in religion according to my desire ? By what 
means can 1 cause them to advance in religion ? Then thus spake King 
Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. I have formed the resolution of publish- 
ing religious exhorUtions and of promulgating religions instructions, so 
that men on hearing these will enter on the right path and will elevate 


themselves. 


EDICT VIII. 


1 have promulgated religious exhortations and given manifold instruc- 
tions on religion, in order that religion may make rapid progress. 1 have 
appointed numerous officers over the people, each employed in his duty 
towards the people, in order that they may spread instruction and pro- 
mote goodness. Thus I have appointed K&jukas on many thousands of 
men. and they have received my order to instruct the faithful. Thus smke 
King Piyadai^ beloved of the gods. It is with this single idea that 1 have 
seised /U/ers wMh religions inscripHons, that 1 have eppeinled ndslrtem 
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of religion (Dharma-mah&mitra), that I have spread afar religious 
exhortations. Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. Along 
the highways I have planted Nyagrodha trees, that they may give shade 
to men and to animals ; I have planted out gardens with mangoes ; I 
have caused wells to be dug every half krosa ; and in numerous places 
1 have erected i eating liouses for the repose of men and of animals. 
But the truest enjoyment for myself is this. Previous kings and 1 myself 
have contributed to the happiness of men by various beneficial acts ; 
but to make ihein follow the path of religion, it is with this object that I 
regulate my actions. Thu^ sp.ike King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. I 
have also appointed ministets of religion in ordei that they may exert, in 
every way, in works of chaiity, aud that they may exeit themselves among 
all sects, monks as well as worldly men. 1 have also had iu view the 
interest of the clergy, of BrA.hnians, of religious mendicants, of religious 
Nirgranthas^ and of various sects among whom my officers work. The 
Maiifiniiitras exeit themselves, each in his corporation, and the ministers 
of religion work generally among all sects. Thus spake King Piyadasi, 
beloved of the gods. These aud other officers are my instruments, and 
they work to distiibute my alms and those of the queens. Throughout my 
palace they work in manifold ways, each in the apartments entrusted to 
him. 1 learn akso that both here nn<l in the provinces they distribute the 
alms of my children, and specially of the royal princes, to favour acts of 
religion and the practice cf religion. In this way acts of religion are 
promoted in the woil i. as well as the practice of religion, z/ta., mercy and 
charity, tiuth and puiity, kindness and goodness. Thus spake King 
Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. The manifold acts of goodness which 
I accomplish serve as an example. Through them, men have advanced, 
and will advance, in obedience to relations and to te.ichers, in kindly con* 
sideration for the aged, and in regard towards Hi&hmans and biamans, 
towards the poor and the miserable, — yea, towards servants and slaves. 
Thus spake K.ng Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. The progress of religion 
among men is secured in two ways,^by positive rules, —and by religious 
sentiments which one can inspire in them Of theset wo methods, that 
of positive rules is of poor value, it is ^he inspirati m in the heart 
which best prevails. Positive rules consist in what 1 order, — ^ hen for 
instance, 1 prohibit the slaughter of certain animals or lay down other 
religious rules, as I have done to a large number. But it is solely by a 
change in the sentiments of the heart that religion makes a real advance 
in inspiring a respect for life and in the anxiety not to kill living beings. 
It is with this view that I have promulgated this inscription, in order that 
it may enduie for my sons and my granusons, and as lung as the sun and 
the moon endure, and in order that they may follow my instructions. For 
by following this path one secures happiness here below, and in the other 
world. 1 have caused this Edict to l»e engraved tw^eiity-sevcn years after 
my anointment Thus spake K^ng Piyadasi, beloved af the gods. 'Where* 
ever this Edict exists, on pillars of stone, let it endure unto remote ages. 

The Edict of religion has endured unto remote ages ; 
and within the two thousand years which have suc> 
ceeded, maukind has discovered no nobler religion that, 
to promote in this earth " mercy and charity, truth and 
purity, kindness and goodness.” 


6o 



CHAPTER II. 

LANGUAGE AND ALPHABET. 

The Inscriptions of Asoka are invaluable to us for the 
study of the languai^e and alphabet of Northern India in 
the third century B. C. The Edicts are undoubtedly in 
the language which was spoken and understood by the 
people in Asoka’s time ; and the fact that the same 
Edicts are recorded in dialects slightly diiTering from 
each other, in different parts of India, prove conclu- 
sively that the great emperor desired to publish his laws 
in the dialect which was spoken by the people in each 
separate portion of his extensive empire. 

The inscriptions shew that the spoken language of 
Northern India was essentially the same, from the 
Him&laya to the Vindhya mountains, and from the 
Indus to the Ganges. There arc slight variations, how- 
ever, from which antiquaiians have made out three 
varieties of the spoken tongue of the period. General 
Cunningham calls them the PunjMi, or North-western 
dialect, the Ujjent or middle dialect, and the Mdgadhi 
or eastern dialect. 

The Punjabi dialect is closer to Sanscrit than the 
others. It retains the r in such words as Priyadarsi, 
Sr&mana, &c. ; it retains the three sibilants of the 
Sanscrit ; and it shews a nearer approach to Sanscrit 
forms. The Ujjeni dialect has its r as well as// while 
the M&gadhi dialect is marked by the entire absence 
of r for which / has been substituted, lAja for RAja, 
Dasalatha for Dasaratha, &c. 

Considering then the slightly varying dialects as one 
spoken language, antiquarians have held that that 
language is P&li. Prinsep declared the language to be 
*' intermediate between Sanscrit and P&li.” Professor 
Wilson made a careful and searching examination of 
four different versions of the Rock Edicts, and stated 
his opinion that " the language itself is a kind of PAK, 
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offering for the greater portion of the words forms 
analogous to those which are modelled by the rules of 
the P&li grammar still in use. There are, however, 
many differences, some of which arise from a closer 
adherence to Sanscrit, others from possible local pecu* 
liarities, indicating a yet unsettled state of the language.” 

Professor Lassen agrees with Dr. Wilson in main- 
taining that the language of Asoka’s inscriptions is 
Pali, and he further maintains that the P&li is the eldest 
daughter of the Sanscrit, — the oldest spoken tongue in 
Northern India after Sanscrit had ceased to be a spoken 
tongue. Dr. Muir supports this view by a comparisop 
of the language of the in.scriptions with the language 
of the Buddhist scriptures taken to Ceylon in the 3rd 
century B. C., and proves that they are pretty much 
the same language, — Pali. In an “ essai sur le P&ll,” 
written by Burnouf and Lassen, these learned authors 
maintain that P&li stands “ on the first step of the 
ladder of departure from Sanscrit, and is the first of 
the series of dialects which break up that rich and 
fertile language.”* 

This then is a sufficiently clear and definite fact 
which is invaluable to the historian of India. We 
know the spoken tongue of the Vedic Age, which has 
been preserved in the simplest and most beautiful 
hymns of the Rig Veda. We know the sprAen tongue 
of the Epic Age which has been preserved in the prose 
Br&hmanas and A'ranyakas. After 800 B. C. there 
was a growing divergence between the spoken and the 
written tongue. Learned SOtras were composed in the 
old grammatical Sanscrit, while the people spoke, and 
Gautama preached in the sixth century B. C., in a some- 
what simpler and more fluent language. What that 
language was, we know from the edicl« of Asoka ; for 
the spoken tongue could not have changed very much 
from 477 B. C., when Gautama died, to 260 B. C.; when 

* Dr. Rajendra LaU Milra sapposes the corrupt Sanscrit of the 
Bnddhiat G&thILs to be intennediate in point of time between pare SanicHt 
and the P&IL It is probable, howerer, that this cormpt form of Snmerii 
waa lied ai Hu »am timu when Pilt brame a spoken tongue. 
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Asoka reigned. The spoken language then, of the 
third or Rationalistic Period, was an early form of Pclli, 
by whatever names (Mfigadhi, &c.) antiquarians may 
choose to call it. And varieties of tins language con- 
tinued to be the spoken tongue of^ Northern India 
during the fourth or Buddhist Period. 

In the fifth or Pauranik Period the PS.li had been 
considerably altered and formed into the different 
Pi &krit dialects which we fiml in the dramas of this peiiod. 
The grammatical forms of the Prakrit depart more 
widely from the Sanscrit than those of the P&li, and his- 
torically too, we know that the spoken language of K&li- 
d&sa’s heroines was later than the spoken tongue of Asoka. 
Before the Pauranik Pei iod closed, another change had 
taken [dace ; and the Prakrits had been further modified 
into the Hindi, in Noithein India by looo A. D. 

It will thus be seen that the spoken tongue of 
Northern India has undergone considerable changes 
within the last four thousand years. In the Vcdic Period 
it was the Sanscrit of the Rig Veda ; in the Epic Period 
it was tlic Sanscrit of the Brahmanas ; • in the Ration- 
alistic and Buddhist Periods it was Pfili ; in the Pauranik 
Period it was the Pi 4krits ; and since the rise of the 
Rajputs in the loth century it has been the Hindi.f 

From the subject of the spoken language of India 
wc turn to the subject of the alphabet, on which much 
has been written and many wild conjectures have been 
indulged in. 

The Devan^gri ch.iracter, in which Sanscrit is now 
written, is of comparatively recent origin. The oldest 
Indian character known is that in which Asoka’s 
inscriptions were recorded in the third century before 

* Lassen, Uenfey, M air, and other scholars have proved that the old 
Sanscrit wa<- once a spoken ton{<ae. I'bis self-evident proposition Las 
sometimes been qnestioned on very insufiicient gronnds. 

t M. Senart states that the Veilic Sanacrit was down to the 3 *^ 
tury B. C. the subject of some degree of culture ; that classic or modem 
Sanscrit was formed between the 3rd century B. C. and 1st century A. D- ; 
that ihe mixed Sanscrit of the CAihis was only a manner of writing the 
Prakrits ; and the PiAkrits were popular in their wigin and were fixed 
in their later literary form betneen the and and 4th oealnrica A. O. 
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Christ. It is necessary to mention thut these inscrip- 
tions are recorded in two distinct characters — one reading 
from right to left, like the modern Arabic and Persian, 
and the other reading from left to right, like the modern 
DcvanAgari and the European characters. The former 
is confined to the Kapur da Giri inscription and to the 
coins of the Greek and Scythian princes of Ariana ; 
and it has been called the Ariano-P&li character. The 
latter is the common character of all other texts of 
A'-oka’s inscriptions, and has been called the Indo- 
Pdli character. 

The Ariano-Pali character is not one of Indian 
origin, and was never used in India except in the ex- 
treme western frontier. Mr. Thomas rightly concludes 
tliat it has no claim to an indigenous origin in India, 
based, as it manifestly is, upon an alphabet cognate 
with the Phoenician. 

On the other liand the Indo-P41i character was not 
only universally u.scd in India, but can claim to be of 
indigenous Indian origin. As we have stated before, it 
reads from left to right, and it is formed exclusively of 
straight lines or portions of circles. Mr. Thomas has 
no hesitation in stating that it is an "independently 
devised and locally matured .«chcme of writing ; ” and 
he insists pointedly to the Indian origin of the Indo- 
P&li alphabet because it pleases many antiquarians 
still to conjecture that the Hindus borrowed their 
alphabet from the Greeks. 

General Cunningham maintains, with Mr. Thomas, 
the Indian origin of the Indo-P&li character. His 
remarks on the .subject of the origin of alphabets 
generally, and of the Indo-Puli alphabet in particular, 
are so thoughtful that we make no hesitation in making 
some extracts. 

" The first attempts of mankind at graphic represen- 
tation must have been confined to pictures or direct 
•imitations of actual objects. This was the case with the 
Mexican paintings, which depicted only such material 
objects as could be seen by the eye. An improvement 
on direct pictorial representation was made by the 
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ancient Egyptians in the substitution of a part for the 
whole, as of a human head for a man, a bird’s head for 
a bird, &c. The system was still further extented by 
giving to certain pictures indirect values or powers 
symbolical of the objects represented. Thus a jackal 
was made the type of cunning, and an ape the type of 
rage. By a still further application of this abbreviated 
symbolism, a pair of human arms with spear and shield 
denoted fighting, a pair of human legs meant walking, 
while a hoe was the type of digging, an eye of seeing, 
&c. But even with this poetical addition, the means of 
expressing thoughts and ideas by pictorial representa- 
tions was still very limited It seems certain, there- 

fore, that at a very early date, the practice of pure 
picture writing must have been found so complicated 
and inconvenient, that the necessity for a simpler mode 
of expressing their ideas was forced upon the Egyptian 
priesthood. The plan which they invented was highly 
ingenious. *••••**• 
“ To the greater number of their pictorial symbols, 
the Egyptians assigned the phonetic values of the 
particular sounds or names, of which each symbol 
previously had been only a simple picture. Thus to a 
mouth, ru, they assigned the value r,. and to a hand, 

tut, the value/. • 

" A similar process would appear to have taken place 
in India, as 1 will presently attempt to shew by a 
separate examination of the alphabetical letters of 
Asoka's age with the pictures of various objects from 
which I believe them to have been directly descended .... 
My own conclusion is that the Indian alphabet is of 
purely Indian origin, just as much as the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics were the purely local invention of 

the people of Egypt 1 admit that several of 

the letters have almost exactly the same forms as 
those which are found amongst the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics for the same things, but their values are 
quite different, as they form different syllables in 
the two languages. Thus a pair of legs, separated 
4k$ in walking, was the Egyptian symbol for walking 
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or motion, and the same form, like the two sides 
of a pair of compasses, is the Indian letter g, which 
as ga* is the commonest of all the Sanscrit roots 
for walking or motion of any kind. But the value of 
the Egyptian symbol is s ; and I contend that if the 
symbol had been borrowed hy Indians, it would have 
retained its original value. This, indeed, is the very 
thing that happened with the Accadian cuneiform 
symbols when they were adopted by the Assyrians.”*^ 

General Cunningliam conjectures that the Indo-P&li 
letter Kh is derived fiom the Indian hoe or mattock 
{Khan — to dig) ; that Y is derived from barley ( Yavd) 
or from a member of the human frame ; that D is 
from the tooth ( Dauta), Dh from the bow ^Dhanus), 
P is from the hand ( Pdtii), M is from the mouth 
{Mukha'), V is from the lute ( F/V/d), N is from the nose 
(Ndsa), R is from a rope (Rajju), H is from the hand 
{Hasta), L is from the plough (Langa), or from a 
member of the human frame, 5 is from the ear 
{Sravand), and so on. 

“ In this brief examination of the letters of the old 
Indian alphabet, I have compared their forms at the time 
of Asoka,or 250 B. C., with the pictures of various 
objects, and of the different members of the human 
frame ; and the result of my examination is the convic- 
tion that many of the characters still preserved, even 
in their simpler alphabetical foims, very strong and 
marked traces of their pictorial origin. My comparison 
of the symbols with the Egyptian hieroglyphics shows 
that many of them are almost identical representations 
of the same objects. * But as the Indian symbols have 
totally different values from those of Egypt, it seems 
almost certain that the Indians must have worked .out 
their system quite independently, allhofigh they follow- 
ed the same process. They did not, therefore, borrow 
their alphabet from the Egyptians. • • • 

"Now, if the Indians did not borrow their alphabet 

* The DevanAgari g has still a resemblance with its Indo-Pili aneeMor* 

t Cniuiiiigham's C^pm Inicrtptwnmm Indkarum. Vol 1. 1877, pp. 
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from the Egyptains, it must have been the local inven- 
tion of the people themselves, for the simple reason that 
there was no other people from whom they could have 
obtained it. Tljeir nearest neighbours were the peoples 
of Ariana and Persia, of whom the former used a Semelic 
character of Phcenician origin, reading from right to left, 
and the latter, a cuneiform character formed of separate 
detached strokes, which has nothing whatever in com- 
mon with the compact forms of the Indian alphabet.”* 
General Cunningham further points out that the 
conventional signs for the five planets, Mars, Mercury, 
Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn may be formed by merely 
adding a star to the radical letter of each of the five 
classes of the alphabetical letters of Asoka, while the 
sun and moon are the actual radical letters of the two 
other classes of the Indian alphabet without any change 
or alteration. It is difficult to believe “ that this can 
be an accidental coincidence.” 


Ctrftu /mtcriftitium Imticurum. Vol. I, pp. 69 & 6i. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE KINGS OF MAGADHA. 

I KNOW the Rig Veda, Sir, ” says N&rada in the 
Chh&ndogya Upanishad (VII, i, 2), “ the Yajur Veda, 
the SAtna Veda, as the fourth the Atharvana, as the 
fifth the Itih&sa-Purana, &c.” This and numerous 
similar passages in the literature of the Epic Period 
would lead to the conclusion that some kinds of annals 
of kings and dynasties existed, even in that ancient 
period, which were known as ItihUsa-Pur&nas. If 
such annals existed, beyond what we find in the Br&h- 
manas themselves, they have long since been lost. 
Probably such annals were preserved in the traditions 
of the people, and were altered and re-cast, and mixed 
up with legends from century to century, and from age 
to age, until after about two thousand years, they 
finally assumed the shape in which we find them now, 
— the modern Pur&nas. For it has been ascertained 
that the PurAnas which exist now were composed in the 
PaurAnik Period, and have since been altered and con- 
siderably enlarged during many centuries the 

Mahommedan conquest of India. 

When these PurAnas were first discovered by Sir 
William Jones and other European scholars, great hopes 
were entertained that they would throw light on the 
ancient history of India. A host of eminent scholars 
turned their attention to this new field of inquiry, and 
Dr. H. H. Wilson gave to English readers a translation 
of the Vishnu-PurAna ** in the hope of supplying some 
of the necessary means to a satisfactory elucidation 
of an important chapter in the history' of the human 
race.”* 

A close examination of the PurAnas, however, has 
not fulfilled the hopes entertained. For the i^es 
anterior to the Rationalistic Period, no consistent 

* PreCwe to the FmAmw /WAm. 

6i 
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chronology could be constructed from the mass of 
legends and the lists of kings and dynasties which the 
Fur&nas furnished. The races of the Sun and the 
Moon, which are said to have ruled in Oude and in the 
Doab respectively, claim, according to the Furdnas, an 
antiquity which modern scholars refuse to acknowledge. 
Nor is there any consistency between these two lines of 
kings. Thus, though the founders of the two races are 
said to have been contemporaneous, being brother and 
sister, 93 kings of the solar line, and only 45 of the 
lunar line are said to have reigned before the Kuru 
Panch&la war. And even if we reject the theory of the 
contemporaneous commencement of the two lines, 
then, on an average of 20 years for each reign, the solar 
line must have begun its rule in Oude i860 years 
before the Kuru Fanch&la war, t.e., about 3000 B.C., and 
the lunar line began in the Doab 900 years before the 
war, i. e., about 2000 B.C. We require some better 
evidence than that of the modern Pur&nas before we 
can accept these conclusions. And besides, the Kuru 
Panch&la war itself is placed at the commencement 
of the Kali Yuga, i. e., about 3100 B. C.. and according 
to this calculation the Oude and the Doab dynasties 
must have commenced to reign about 5000 and 4000 
B, C. respectively ! 

Nor are these the only difficulties. The names of the 
kings given shew at a glance the uselessness of the 
lists for the purposes of history. Ikshv^iku is the first 
king of the solar line, and Pururavas of the lunar line. 
The legend of Pururavas and Urvasi which in the Rig 
Veda is a solar myth, is given here as a historical 
episode. The mythical hero R&ma, the conqueror of 
Ceylon, figures in the solar line ; and the mythical five 
P&ndavas and Krishna figure in the lunar line. Fourth 
in descent from Pururavas is Gritsamada, whom we 
know to be a Vedic Rishi. His son is said to be 
Sauoaka who, we know, was a great teacher of the Epic 
Period. Saunaka's second cousin once removed is 
said to be Dirghatamas, who is another Rishi of 
the Rig Veda. And Dti^hatamas is said to have 
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begotten by the wife of Bali (a prince, i6th in descent 
from Pururavas) five sons, named Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, 
Sumbha, and Pundra, — which names are names of five 
countries, East Behar, East Bengal, Orissa, Tipperah, 
and North Bengal ! These regions, it is needless to 
say, were unknown to Aryans in the time of Dirghatamas 
or the Rig Veda. 

It is unnecessary to multiply instances. The lists 
seem like a regular permutation and combination of 
names, Vedic and historic, legendary and territorial. 
Confused recollections of ancient and historic kings, 
of holy and famous Rishis, of events partly historic 
and partly legendary, and of the supposed founders 
of kingdoms, were handed down for thousands of years, 
no doubt with very considerable alterations and addi- 
tions, atid have been woven together by writers of a 
comparatively modern period into lists which are sup- 
posed to be lists of kings in the order of their reigns. 
Historians and scholars have, during the last hundred 
years, failed to derive any real help towards the con- 
struction of an authentic history of India from these 
lists of solar and lunar kings. 

The annals of India preserved in the Furctnas may be 
compared with the chronicles of the world’s history 
written and copied from century to century by Euro- 
pean monks in the Middle Ages. Each monk began 
with the creation of the world, as each Pur&na begins 
with Ikshv&ku and Pururavas ; and like the writers 
of the Pur&nas, Christian monks wove together 
legends, miracles, and episodes from Jewish history, 
and narrated the discovery of Britain by the Trojans, 
and the fables about Arthur and Roland. Never- 
theless. there was a portion in the chronicle of eadi 
renowned monk which had its valucf for the pur- 
poses of history. As the writer came nearer to his 
time, he generally wrote an authentic account of his 
country, its kings and its monasteries. And, as if to 
complete the parallel, we find something at the very 
close of the Paur&nik annals, which is not altogether 
valueless for our historical purpose. 
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The existing Pur&nas, as we have said before, were 
compiled or recast in the Paur&nik Period, i. e., imme- 
diately on the close of the Buddhist Period.. And as 
throughout the Rationalistic and Buddhist Periods the 
empire of Magadha was the centre of civilization and 
power in India, the Purftnas furnish us with something 
that is tangible and valuable about this one kingdom,— 
Magadha. According to our custom, we will quote 
the lists from the Vishnu Pur&na which relate to this 
kingdom. 

“ I will now relate to you the descendants of Bri- 
hadratha who will be (the kings) of Magadha. There 
have been several powerful princes of this dynasty, 
of whom the most celebrated was Jar&sandha. His son 
was Sahadeva ; his son is Somilpi ; * his son will be 

Srutavat ; his son will be Ayutayus ; his son will be 

Niramitra ; his son will be Sukshatra ; his son will be 

Brihatkarman ; his son will be Senajit ; his son will be 
Srutanjaya ; his son will be Vipra ; his son will be 

Suchi ; his son will be K.shomya ; his son will be 

Suvrata ; his son will be Dhartna ; his son will be 

Susrama ; his son will be Diidhasena ; his son will be 
Sumati ; his son will be Subala ; his son will be Suntta ; 
his son will be Satyajit ; his son will be Visvajit ; his 
son will be Ripunjaya. These are the Bftrhadrathas 
who will reign for a thousand years.*' 

Although the V&yu Pur&na, the Bhftgavata Pur&na, 
and the Matsya Pur&na agree with the Vishnu Purftna 
in giving the Bftrhadrathas a thousand years, yet we 
will venture to correct these venerable authorities, and 
will scarcely give 500 years to the 22 princes. Indeed, 
the Vishnu Purina corrects itself as we shall find 
further on. 

“The last of the Brihadratha dynasty, Ripunjaya, 
will have a minister named Sunika, who having killed his 
sovereign, will place his own son Pradyotana upon the 
throne. His son will be Pftlaka ; his son will be Visikha- 

* The writer is supposed to he living et the time of SomApi, i. €•% 
shortly sfter the Kora Pench&ie wsr, and therefore speaks iu the fatuie 
tense of prophecy of the snooeediiig princes* 
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yfipa ; his sod will be Janaka ; and his son will be 
Nandivardhafta. These five kings of the house of Pra- 
dyota will reign over the earth for a hundred and thirty- 
eight years. 

“ The next prince will be Sinsun&ga ; his son will be 
Kikavarna ; his son will be Kshemadharman ; his son 
will be Kshatraujas ; his son will be Vidmis&ra ; his son 
will be Aj&tasatru ; his son will be Darbhaka ; his son 
will be Uday&sva ; his son will also be Nandivardhana ; 
and his son will be Mah&nandin. These- ten SaisunlLgas 
will be kings of the earth for three hundred and 
sixty-two years.” 

Here we will pause, for wc find in the list one or two 
names with which we are already familiar. Vidmis&ra 
is called Bimbis&ra in the V 4 yu Purina, and is the same 
king of Kijagriha in whose reign Gautama Buddha was 
born in Kapilavastu. And his son Ajatasatru is the 
powerful king, in the eighth year of whose reign 
Gautama died ’ We have accepted 477 B. C. as 
the year of Buddha’s death, and allowing a hundred 
years for the remaining portion of Ajatasatru’s reign 
and the reigns of his four successors, we get about 370 
B. C. as the date when Mah&nandin died, and the 
dynasty of the Sisun&gas was at an end. 

If now we accept the periods which have been given 
for the different dynasties in the Vishnu Purina, we get 
1000 years for the Brihadratha dynasty ; 138 years for 
the Pradyota dynasty ; and 362 years for the Sisuniga 
dynasty ; or in other words, exactly 1 500 years from 
the Kuru Panchila war to the end of the Sisunftga 
dynasty. Or in other words, if the Sisun&ga dynasty 
ended about 370 B. C , the Kuru Panchila war took 
place about 1870 B. C. * 

But the Vishnu Purina's chronology is wrong, and 
the Vishnu Purina’s astronomy corrects its chronology. 
For towards the close of the very chapter from which we 
have made the above extracts (Book IV, Chapter 
XXIV) the Vishnu Purina says, “ From the birth of 
Pariksbit to the coronation of Nanda, it is to be known 
that 1015 years have elapsed. When the two first stars 
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of the Seven Rishis (the Great Bear) rise in the heavens 
and some lunar asterism is seen at night *at an equal 
distance between them, then the Seven Rishis continue 
stationary in that conjunction, for a hundred years of 
men. At the birth Parikshit, they were on MaghA ; 
when the Seven Rishis are in Phrv&sftdka then Nanda 
will begin to reign.” From M&gha to Pdrv&sftdha, both 
inclusive, there are ten asterisms, and hence it is calcu- 
lated, a thou.sand years elapsed between Parikshit and 
Nanda. And if Nanda began his reign (t. e., the Sisu- 
n&ga dynasty ended) about 370 B.C., Parikshit was born 
early in the fourteenth century, and the Kuru Panch&la 
war was fought about 1400 B. C. 

Our readers will see thal this is within a century 
and a half of the date which we have assumed as the 
date of the Kuru Panchdia war in an earlier portion of 
this work. 

If, on the other hand, we leave aside the astronomi- 
cal reasons and assign an average perfod of 20 years* 
to the 37 kings of the Brihadratha, Pradyota and 
Sisundga dynasties, then we shall have for the Kuru 
Panchdla war a date 740 years before Nanda, or in 
other words 1 1 10 B.C. And this date is also within a 
century and a half of the year which we have fixed for 
that war. 

From the above facts we will try to make out some- 
thing like a probable list of dates for the Magadha 
kings. Wc know that Ajdtasatru began his reign in 
485 B.'C., and that his father Bimbisdra commenced 
to reign in 537 B. C. If we allow a hundred years to 
the four predecessors of Bimbisdra, we arrive at the 
fact that the Sisundga dynasty began at 637 B.C. 

The Pradyota dynasty of five kings reigned before 
the Sisundga dynasty, and these five reigns covered, we 
are told, a period of exactly 138 years. This gives a 
high average of over 27 years for each reign ; but allow- 
ing for one or two unimportant reigns which may have 


* This is a high average. But we must make allowance for weak kings 
with short reigns whose names have been forgotten m later timesi and 
have theicfoie not been inoladed in the Paniuik iuts. 
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been omitted in the list, we may acMpt tiUs fNtriod of 
138 years for the Pradyota dynasty. 

The Brihadratha dynasty with its 22 kings ate Said 
to have reigned 1000 years. The figure is, of oomrae> 
simply a round number, and has no value 500 yean 
would be nearer the mark, or rather let us say 484 
years, to make it divisible by 22, the number of kings. 
Even this would give a high average of 22 years tor 
each reign ; but we may accept the average on the 
supposition that some unimportant reigns have been 
omitted. 

On these calculations wc make out the following 
lists ; but each reader must decide for hiniself how 
much reliance he will place on the lists of kings pre- 
ceeding the historic dynasty of Bimbis&ra and AjAta* 
satru, called the SisunAga dynasty, which commenced 
in the 7th century B. C. 

Brihadratha Dynasty. i Pradyota Dynasty. 


Tarftsandha 



C. 

1280 

Pradyotana 


B. C. 

775 

Sahadevn (contemporary of 
tbe Kuru Pancbala war) ... 


P&laica 


747 

12S9 

Vis&khayi)pa 

... 

719 

fiomapi 

••• 


1237 

Janaka 


691 

Siatavat 


••• 

1215 

Nandi vardhana 

664 to 637 

Ayutayus 

Niramitra 

••• 

... 

1*93 

1171 

.... 



Sukshatra 

Brihatkarman 



1149 

1127 

SlSUN\GA 

DYNA.STV. 


Senajit 

Smtanjaya 

••• 


1105 

Sisnnaga 

— 

637 


... 

IC83 

a 

Vipra 



1061 

K&kavarna 


OIS 

Suchi 



1039 

Kshemadharman 


5*7 

Kshemya 

• •• 


1017 

K&hatraujas 


56s 

Buvrata 

• •• 

... 

995 

BimbisAra 

••• 

537 

Dharma 


mmm 

973 

AjAtaaatru 


W 

Susrama 


... 

951 

Darbhaka 

... 

453 

Dridhasena 



929 

Ud'tyisva * .. 

... 

43* 

Sumati 



907 

NandiYardhana 

... 

4** 

SttbaU 

••• 


885 

liabAnandm ... 

390 to 370 

Sanita 

Satyajit 

Visvajit 

• •• 

••• 

••• 

• •• 

«4» 

S19 




Riptuijaya 

••• 

797 to 775 1 

* 
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We will now proceed with our extracts. 

“ The son of Mah&nandin will be born of a woman 
of the SCidra class : his name will be Nanda (called) 
Mah&padtna ; for he will be exceedingly avari- 
cious. Like another Parasur&ma, he will be the 
annihilator of the Kshatriya race ; for after him the kings 
of the earth will (be SAdras.) He will bring the whole 
earth under one umbrella ; he will have eight sons, 
Sumjdya and others who will reign after Mah&padma, 
and he and his sons w'ill govern for a hundred 
years. The BrAhman Kautilya will root out the nine 
Nandas.” 

We Bndin the above extract mention of low-caste 
kings ascending the throne of Kshatriyas, and of the grow- 
ing power and supremacy of these kings of Magadha 
among the kingdoms of Northern India. We also 
find mention of Kautilya, the renowned ChAnakya, who 
vowed vengeance against the house of the Nandas 
(see the drama called MudiA R&kshasa) and placed the 
adventurer and exile Chandragupta on the throne of 
Magadha. The period of one hundred years assigned 
to Nanda and his eight sons is apparently a guess ; 
and the VAyu and the Matsya Puranas support this 
statement by the more absurd one. that the first Nanda 
alone reigned 88 years. Wc allow ample time to 
Nanda and his eight sons if we give them 50 years ; 
and this brings us to B. C. 320 as the date of Chandra- 
gupta’s accession to the throne of Magadha. 

“ Upon the cessation of the race of Nanda, the Mau- 
ryas* will possess the earth ; for Kautilya will place 
Chandragupta on the throne. His son will be Bindu- 
sAra ; his son will be Asoka Vardhana ; his son will be 
Suyasas ; his son will be Dasaratha ; his son will be 
Sangata ; his son will be SAlisuka ; his son will be 
Somasraman ; and his successor will be Brihadratha. 
These are the ten Mauryas who will reign over the 
earth for a hundred and thirty-seven years." 

* The commentator rays that Chandragapta was the sod of Nanda, 
hy a wife named Muid, whence the race was called Maucya. 
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The writer of the Vishnu Pur&na here tells us 
of Asokavardhana, but does not vouchsafe to make 
any mention of the religious revolution which took 
place in his reign, — the greatest which the world has 
ever seen. To the Br&hman narrator, the deeds of the 
scheming Ch&nakya who helped Chundragupta to the 
throne, is more worthy of mention than those of the im- 
perial Asoka, who spread the name and religion of 
India from Antioch and Macedon to Cape Comorin 
and Ceylon ! But to return to our story. Accepting 
the period of 137 years given for the Maurya dynasty, 
that dynasty came to an end in 183 B. C. 

The dynasty of the Sungas will next become pos- 
sessed of the sovereignty ; for Pushpa Mitra the 
general (of the last Maurya prince) will put his 
master to death and ascend the throne. His son 
will be Agnimitra ; his son will be Sujyeshtha ; his 
son will be Vasumitril^ his son will be A'rdraka ; 
his son will be Pulindaka ; his son will be Ghosha- 
vasu ; his son will be Vajramitra ; his son will 
be Bh&gavata ; his son will be Devabhhti. These are 
the ten Sungas, who will govern the kingdom for a 
hundred and twelve years.” 

The genius of Kilid&sa has immortalized the name 
of the second prince of this line in the celebrated play 
M&lavik&~ Agnimitra. But Agnimitra is there named 
the king of Vidisa not of Magadlia. And his father 
Pushpamitra, the general, is represented as fighting with 
the Yavanas (Bactrian Greeks), on the Indus. This 
statement has probably some foundation in fact, for after 
the time of Alexander the Great, the western frontier 
of India was the scene of continuous warfare between 
the Bactrians and the Hindus, and the Magadha empire, 
extending to the Indus, had to w^ge these wars. 
Accepting the period of 1 13 given to the Sunga dy- 
nasty that dynasty came to its end in 71 B.C. 

" Devabhdti, the tiast) Sunga prince, being addicted 
to immoral indulgences, his minister, the K&nva, named 
Vdsudeva, will murder him and usurp the kingdom. 
His son will be Bbdmimitra ; his son will be Nftriy- 
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ana ; his son will be Susarnian. These four Kanv&ya- 
nas will be kings of the earth for forty-five years.” 

We will now assign dates to the kings of these dynas- 
ties according to the periods fixed for the dynasties in 
the Vishnu Pur&na. 


Nanua Dynasty. 

B. c. 

Nanda and lii<; eight sons 370 to 320 


Maukya Dynasty. 


Chandra Gupta 

... 320 

Mndusdra 

... 291 

Asoka 

... 260 

Suyasas ... 

... 222 

Dasaratha 

215 

Sangata ... 

... 20S 

Sdlisuka ... 

... 201 

Somasraman 

... J 94 

Bnhadratha 

IN7 to 183 


SUNGA Dynasty. 


Pushpamitra 


B. C. 

183 

Agnimilra 


... 170 

Sujyeshtha 


... 159 

Va.«umitra 


... 148 

Aidiaka ... 


... 137 

PulintUika 


... 126 

Ghoshavasu 


.. 115 

Vajramitra 


... I04 

Bhrigavata 


... 95 

Devahhuii 


82 to 71 

Kanva 

Dynasty. 

y^^deva K&nva 


71 



... 59 

NM^ana 

. , 

... 48 

Susarman 

... 

37 to 26 


The short reigns of the most of these kings, the 
frequent change in dynasties, and the displacement 
of royal houses by generals or ministers, shew 
that the glory of Magadha bad passed away, and a 
period of weakness and senile decay had set in. The 
empire which had laid down the law for all India in 
the days of Chandragupta and Asoka was in the last 
stage of feeblcnes.s, and was ready to welcome any 
strong invader or line of invaders who might choose 
to rule its destinies. Such invaders came from the 
south. The Andhra kingdom had already risen to 
power and distinction in the Deccan in the Rational- 
istic Period ; and an Andhra chief < described as a 
“ powerful servant ”) now conquered Magadha, and 
his dynasty ruled for four centuries and a half. Our 
last extract from the lists of tlie Vishnu Purina will 


give the names of these Andhra kings. 

“ Susarman, the K&nva, w ill be killed by a powerful 
servant named Sipraka of the Andhra tribe, who will 
become- king (and found the Andhra-bhritya dynasty). 
He will be succeeded by his brother Krishna ; his son 
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will be Sri S&takarni ; his son will be Pi^rootsanga ; his 
son will be S^takarni ; his son will be Lambodara ; his 
son will be Ivilaka ; his son will be Mcghasvati ; his son 
will be Patumat ; his son will be Arishtakarman ; his 
son will be H^ila ; his son will be Puttalaka ; his son 
will be Pravilasena ; his son will be Sundara S&takar* 
ni ; his son will be Chakora Sutakarmi ; his son 
will be Sivasvati ; his son will be Gomatiputra ; his son 
will be Puliniat ; his son will be Sivasri Siitakarni ; his 
son will be Sivaskandha ; his son will be Yajnasri ; 
his son will be Vijaya ; his son will be Chandrasri ; 
his son will be Pulom&.rchis. These thirty Andhra- 
bhritya kings will reign four-hundred and fifty-six 
years." 

Only 24 names, however, arc given in the above list, 
but along with the Vayu and the Bh^gavata Pur&nas, the 
Vishnu Purlinas says th||e were thirty kings of this line. 
And if the line began aWit 26 B. C., the period given 
above brings us down to 430 A. D. 

If we divide this period of 45C years among the 24 
princes named above, we get an average of exactly 19 
years for each reign as shewn below : — 

Andhra Dynasty. 


Sipraka ... 

... 

n c. 

... 26 

Krishna ••• 

... 

7 

Siltakarni 1 


A. D. 

12 

Purnotsanga 


... 31 

Satakarni 11 


... 50 

Lambodara 


69 

Ivilaka 


... 88 

Meghasvati 


107 

Patumat 


... 126 

Arishtakarman 

••• 

... 145 

HMa 


164 

Puttalaka 

... 

... 183 


Pravilasena 


A. I>. 
... 202 

S4takarni III 

... 

... 221 

Sdiakarni IV 

.. . 

... 240 

Sivasvati 


... 259 

Gomatiputra 

... 

... 278 

Pulimat 

... 

.. 297 

Satakarni V 

... 

.. 

Sivaskandha 


- 33S 

Yajnasri 


-• 354 

Vijaya 

... 

•• 373 

Chandrasri 


... 39* 

PuloinUrchis 

... 

411 to 430 


Throughout this period of four centuries and a half 
the Andhras were the supreme power in India, and held 
distant kingdoms under obedience, if not under subjec- 
tion. The power of the kingdom varied, however* 
with the strength of individual kings, and we will see 
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in the next chapter that the distant country of SaurAsh- 
tra was lost in the first century after Christ, but 
was reconquered by Gomatlputra subsequently. The 
dynasty declined in the 5th century, and the empire of 
Magadha was then at an end ; for, after the Andhras, 
various foreign tribes overran the country and brought 
ruin and disorder. The Vishnu Fur&na says that, after 
the Andhras, “ various races will reign as seven A'bhiras, 
ten Gardhabhilas ; sixteen Sakas ; eight Yavanas ; 
fourteen Tush&ras ; thirteen Mundas ; eleven Maunas, 
who will be sovereigns of the earth.” 

This is about all that the Pur&nas have to tell us of 
the authentic history of India. 



CHAPTER IV. 

KASHMIR AND GUJRAT. 

We have in the last chapter conBned our remarks 
to the main story of the central political power in 
India. We have seen that from the time of Sisun&ga 
in the yth century B C., tlie supreme power in India 
was held by the kings of Magadha. We have seen 
that after the destruction of several dynasties, the 
supreme power passed away to the hands of the Andhras 
who held it from the 1st century B. C. to the 5th cen- 
tury A. D. 

While the Andhras were wielding supreme power in 
the centre of India, western provinces suffered 
from a series of foreign invasions, of which some account 
should be given. 

After the retreat of Alexander the Great, Chandra- 
gupta expelled the Greeks out of India, defeating 
Sclucus, the Greek ruler of the Indus provinces. The 
Greeks, however, had an independent kingdom in 
Bactria, and there was frequent intercourse, sometimes 
friendly and sometimes hostile, between the Hindus 
and the Bactrian Greeks. The Bactrian Greeks were 
great coiners, and it is from their coins that complete 
lists of their kings down to 130 B. C. have been compiled. 
Occasionally these kings extended their supremacy 
beyond the Indus,* and it is certain that their civiliza- 
tion had considerable influence over the civilization and 
the aits of the Buddhist Hindus. Greek sculptures are 
found among Buddhist ruins, and Greek inscriptions 
stamped on Hindu coins. 

About 126 B. C, the little civilized kingdom of 
Bactria came to an untimely end through the invasions 
of the Yue-Chi and other cognate Turanian tribes, who 

* Oar rtailen will temenber, for iosunoe, that Mciuuider, the Badriu 
kingt ooBqneted Weaiem In^ u lar as the Gaiwes, and had a conUO- 
veny with ihe renowned Buddhist philoaopher, NicIwiaMto 
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swept through Central Asia, and subsequently conquered 
Kabul and occupied the country as far as the Indus.* 
Havishka, a king of this race, ruled in Cabul, and seems 
to have been driven out thence, and conquered 
Kashmir, where his successors, Hushka and the great 
Kanishka ruled after him, in the ist century after Christ. 

Kanishka was a great conqueror, and his empire 
extended from Cabul and Yarkand as far as Agra and 
Gujrat. Nothing like this had been witnessed in India 
since the time of Asoka the Great. Houen Tsang tells 
us that tributary princes from China sent hostages to 
him, and the town where these hostages lived was called 
Chinapati. Kanishka was also a staunch Buddhist ; he 
held the Great Council of the Northern Buddhists, and 
emissaries were sent to introduce Buddhism in the 
neighbouring kingdoms. We have already said before 
that the era known as the Sak^bda was established from 
Kanishka’s reign. Dr. Oldenberg maintains that the 
Saka Era is reckoned from the date of Kanishka’s 
coronation, and not from his death, and this conclusion 
seems to be well founded. 

On Kanishkji’s death his vast empire fell to pieces, 
and Kashmir sank into the insignificance from which 
it had risen. This kingdom has a history of its own 
called the RAja Tarangini -f- by Kalhana Pandita, who 
lived in the 12th century after Christ, and we shall 
pause here to notice a few facts from this history. 

Little of any importance is noted before the time of 
Kanishka. We are told that 52 kings reigned for a 
period of 1266 years from the time of the Kuru 
Paoch&la war to Abhimanyu, the successor of Kanishka. 
And this would place the Kuru Panch&la war in the 
I2th century before Christ We ajre also told that 
Asoka, the third king before Kanishka, was a Buddhist 
and a truthful and spotless king, and built many StCkpas 

* Our readers will remember that this troublesome ti ibe had pene- 
trated into India 350 vears before through the Himalayas, and wasbMten 
back by AjAtasatru about the time of Gautama Buddha*s death. 

t An English translation of this work has been completed by my 
esteemed brother, Mr. Jogesh Chunder Dutt Two volumes. Stanhope 
Press, 249, Bowbaaar Street^ Calcutta, 1879 and I887. 
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on the banks of the Vitast&.” His successor Jaloka 
was an orthodox Hindu king, and drove back the 
Mtechchas, who were pouring in from the west. This 
horde must have been the Turanians who conquered 
Kashmir so soon after. Jaloka was succeeded by 
Damodara II, and then came the foreign conquerors, 
and “ during their long reign, Buddhist hermits were 
all powerful in the country, and the Buddhist religion 
prevailed without opposition." 

We subjoin a list of the thirty-one kings from 
Kanishka, and up to the time of M&trigupta, the 
contemporary of Vikramilditya of Ujjayini. If we 
accept 78 A.D. as the date of Kanishka's coronation, and 
550 A. D. as the date of Vikramaditya and Matrigupta, 
then we get the intervening 472 years for 31 reigns, giving 
a not improbable average of over 15 years for each reign. 


Kanishka 

A.D 

.. 78 

Aksha 


A. D. 
... 340 

Abh'nianyu 

. 100 

Gopaditya 


... 3S5 

Gonaiida 

... lie 

Gokaina 


370 

Bibhlsana I 

.. 13^ 

Narcndiuditya 


... 385 

Indiajit 

MS 

^ uahisthira 


... 400 

Hrivaiia 

... 160 

PratApriditya 


... 415 

liilihLt.tna 11 ... 

... 175 

Jal.iuka 


430 

Kara 1 

... 190 

Tuiijma 


... 445 

Suldha 

... 205 

Vijava 


••• 4^0 

Utpaluksha 

... 220 

Jayendra 


... 475 

lliranyuksha 

... 235 

.Saiulhimati 


... 490 

Mukula 

... 250 

M e^diavfl.hana 


... 505 

Mihirakula 

... 205 

Shieshta Sena 


... 520 

Vaka 

... 280 

lliianya 


535 *0 550 

Kshitinanda ... 

-. 295 

And lliranya was succeeded by 

Vasunanda 

Kara II 

A r^... 1-: 

... 3*0 

325 

M&trigupta. 


M T 


' Q 4 

is said to have been a violent persecutor of Buddhists, 
and burnt numerous monasteries, and gave the villages 
which supported them to Brahmans. 'In the reign of 
Mukula, the MUcluhas once more overran Kashmir, 
but his successor Mihirakula was a great conqueror, 
and is said to have spread his conquests as far as 
Karnata and Ceylon. He was also a persecutor of 
Buddhists. Fratapaditya began a new dynasty. A 
severe famine visited Kashmir in the reign of his 
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grandson Tunjina in consequence of the sAli grain 
being blighted by a sudden and heavy frost. Megha- 
vahana seems to have been favorably disposed towards 
Buddhism ; he is said to have carried his conquering 
arms as far as Ceylon, and he prohibited the slaughter 
of animals in his own kingdom and in all the kingdoms 
he conquered. His queens built numerous Buddhist 
monasteries. His son Shreshta Sena and then his 
grandson Hiranya succeeded ; and then a stranger, 
Mfitrigupta, was helped to the throne of Kashmir by 
Vikram4ditya of Ujjayini, then all powerful in India. 

From this brief account of Kashmir we now turn to 
Gujrat. We have stated before that the great Kanish- 
ka extended his conquests southwards as far as Gujrat. 
A race of rulers known as the Kshaharata family held 
sway in Gujrat as the vassals of Kanishka's successors. 
But after the time of Nahapana and his son-in>law 
Usavad&ta, these rulers became independent kings, and 
maintained their independence against the Andhras of 
Magadha, who claimed suzerainty over Saur&shtra. 
These rulers, generally known as the " Shah kings," are 
known to us only by their coins and inscriptions, and 
there has been much controversy as to the particular 
era which the Shah kings adopted in these coins and 
inscriptions. It is now, however, settled beyond a 
doubt, that they adopted the Saka Era from their 
original masters the kings of Kashmir, and all their 
coins and inscriptions arc dated according to this era. 

SHAH KINGS OF SAURASHTRA. 



Coin dates 

A. D. 


Coin dates 

A. D. 

Nnbnpana 

.. 

... 

Vtra Daman 

••• 

•mm 

Usnvad&ta 

... 

... 

Isvaia Datta 

... 

... 

Sv&mi ('hastana 

... 

... 

Vijnya Shah 

170 

348 

Jaya Dama 

... 

• •• 

Damajata .Sit 

... 


Jlva Dama 

••• 

••• 

Kudra Shah 

197 

37s 

Kucira Daman 

72 


Visva Sinha 


... 

Rudra Sinha 

102 

iSo 

Atri D.'iman 

••• 

... 

Kudra Shah 

104 

182 

Visva Shah 

200 

378 

Sri Shah 



Rudra Sinha 

270 

34* 

Sangha Daman 


... 

Asa Daman 

27c 

349 

Daman Shah 

144 

222 

Svimi Rudra 

Shah 292 

370 

Yasa Daman 



SvAmi Rudra 

Shah U 


Damajata SH 

... 

• •a 
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Among the many inscriptions of this dynasty which 
have been found in different places in Western India, 
we will only quote one, which is perhaps the earliest, 
and which will give our readers a fair idea of these in* 
scriptions. The following insaiption, found in the 
N&sik caves, belongs to Nahapana, who heads the list 
given above : — 

To the Pei feet One ! This cave and these small tanks were caused to 
l>e constructed on the mounts Tiirasmi in Govaidhana by the beloved 
UsavadAta, the son-in-law of King Kshaharata Satrap Nahapana. son of 
Pinika, who gave three hundred thousand cows, presented g<'ld, and 
constructed flights of steps qn the river H&ru&^&ya, gave sixteen villages 
to gods and Brahman fed a hundred thousand Bi&hmans every year, 
provided eight wives for BrAhmans at Prabliasu the holy place, construct- 
ed quadrangles, houses and halting places at Bharukachchha, Dasaputm, 
Govardhana and Sorparaga, made gardens, tanks and welis, charitably 
enabled men to cross loA, ParadA, Damana^ 'I'Api, KarabinA and Dabe- 
nukA by placing boats on them, constructed DharmaAIAo and endowed 
places for the distribution of water, and gave capital worth n thousand, 
fir thirty-two NAdhigeras for the Charanas and Parishads in PinditakA- 
vada, Govardhana, Suvarnamukha, Stirparaga, KAmattrths^ and in the 
village of NAmagola. By the command of the lord, 1 went in the rainy 
season to MAIaya to release Hirudha the Uttamabhadra. The MAlayaa 
fled away at the sound (of our war music), and were all made Kubjeets of 
the Kshatriyas, the Uttamabhadras. Thence 1 went to Poksharant and 
there performed ablutions and gave three thousand cows and a village. 

The above inscription of Nahapana found in the 
N&sik caves is of great importance, as it shews how 
even a vassal of the Buddhist kings of Kashmir de- 
lighted in doing honor and making gifts to Br&hmans, 
and how Hinduism and Buddhism nourished side by 
side in the centuries immediately succeeding the 
Christain Era, except when some intolerant prince 
occasionally filled ttie throne. To bestow gold and 
cattle and villages to Br&hmans, to construct bathing 
ghAts, halting places, dharmasAtAs, gardens, tanks and 
wells, to establish free ferries, and to endow institutions 
for charitable purposes, were acts which were deemed 
worthy of royal charity and benevolence. And lastly, 
we team from this inscription that the Saur&shtras 
undertook an expedition against the M&Iayas in order 
to help a race of friendly Kshatriyas tl^ Uttama* 
bhadras. 

1 he most remarkable inscription of the Shah Idngs, 
however, is that on a bridge near Gimar, known as Rudrii 
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Daman's bridge, which was first read by James Prinsep, 
and revised and more correct readings have since been 
published. By referring to the list of kings given above, 
our readers will see that Rudra Daman was the fourth 
king after Nahapana and his successor Usavad&ta, and 
reigned in the middle of the second century A.D. The 
inscription is remarkable on account of its reference to 
Asoka the Great, and his grandfather Chandragupta, 
the contemporary of Alexander the Great. We are 
told in the inscription that the ancient bridge was swept 
away by an inundation ; that it was repaired by 
Puspagupta the chief artificer of the Maurya king 
Qhandragupta, and then by Tushaspa the Yavana Raja 
of Asoka ; that it was then constructed by the great 
Satrap (Mah&kshatrapa) Rudra Daman in the year 72 
(Saka Era, f. f., 150 A, D.) In this inscription Rudra 
Daman boasts that having repeatedly overcome S&ta- 
karni, the lord of Dakshin&patha, he concluded an alliance 
with him. And he also boasts of having conquered 
Saur&shtra, Kutch, and other places. If the reader will 
refer to the list of the Andhra kings of Magadha given 
in the last chapter, he will find that several kings of the 
name of S&takarni belong to that dynasty ; and the 
above inscription of Rudra Daman would shew that the 
Shah kings of Saur&siitra were often the rivals and 
connexions (by marriage) of the great Andhra kings. 

On the other hand, Gautamiputra of the Andhra 
line boasts in an inscription in a cave at Nassik, that 
he had conquered SaurSshtra, Kutch, and other coun- 
tries and destroyed the race of the Khaharata. The 
date of this conquest of the Sbah kings by Gautami- 
putra of the Andhra line forms the subject of much 
controversy, into which we are unable to enter. 

We have spoken of the invasions and conquests of 
three distinct races, viz., of the Bactrian Greeks in the 
2nd century before Christ) of the Yue-Chi and other 
cc^nate Turanians in the ist century after Christ, and 
lastly of their vassals the Shah Icings who ruled in 
Saurhshtra for three centuries. Other invasions followed 
in the wake, of which history scarcely keeps any note. 
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The Bactrians, expelled from their country by the Tura- 
nians, appear to have penetrated far into India ; and 
the Cambojians, i. e., the inhabitants of Cabul and Can- 
dahar, followed in the wake and entered into the country, 
where fertile and rich settlements could be carved out 
by adventurers by their strong right arm. 

And lastly, the great White Huns appeared on the 
scene in the 4th and 5th century of the Christian 
Era. Their locust hordes spread over Persia and com- 
pelled Bahram Gaur, king of Persia, to seek an asylum 
in India and an alliance with the king of Kanouj, whose 
daughter he married. It is probable that this royal 
maiden who espoused a Persian husband was a daugh- 
ter of the Gupta line, for the Gupta emperors were 
then ruling in Kanouj and were the paramount power 
in India. We will speak of them in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

GUPTA KINGS. 

Half a century ago James Prinsep imlicated the 
necessity of arranging all inscriptions found in India 
for the study of the ancient history of India, and he 
also suggested that the collective publication should 
bear the name of Corpus Inscriptionuin Indicarum, 

In iSyy General Sir Alexander Cunningham brought 
out the first volume of this proposed work, and this 
volume contains the inscriptions of Asoka which we 
have spoken of in the first chapter of this book. 

In 1888 Mr. Fleet of the Bombay Civil Service 
brought out the third volume of this woik, containing 
the inscriptions of the Gupta kings, and giving a his* 
tory of the controveisy about the date of the Guptas 
which has been carried on during the last forty years 
in India and in Europe ! 

The second volume of the proposed work, which 
would contain the inscriptions of the Shah kings of 
Saui&shtra, has not yet been commenced. It is to be 
hoped that some able scholar and expeiienced archaeolo- 
gist will yet be employed on this work, and will com- 
plete the collection of Indian inscriptions which are 
invaluable for the 'elucidation of the Buddhist Period 
of Indian History. 

We have seen that the controversy relating to the 
date of the Guptas has gone on for well nigh forty 
years, and many of the ablest oriental scholars have 
engaged llhemselves in this controversy. The history of 
thi.s remarkable controversy occupies over 30 folio pages 
of Mr. Fleet’s valuable work ! Happily it is a contro- 
versy which is now at an end, and the conclusion arrived 
at is beyond reasonable doubt. Alberuni wrote in the 
nth century that the Gupta Era was posterior to the 
Saka Era by 241 years, or, in other words, the Gupta 
Era begins with 3 19 A. D. All the faets collected 
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during recent years confirm this statement, and we 
can now read the dates in the Gupta coins and inscrip- 
tions, remembering that we have to add 319 to them 
to find out the dates of the Christian Era. Mr. Fleet, 
with a pardonable partiality for his own labours, main- 
tains that the Mandasor inscription which he has dis- 
covered finally settles the controversy. Scholars were 
pretty well agreed on this point, and the Mandasor 
inscription probably confirms the conclusion. 

We give below a list of the Gupta kings with their 
coin and inscription dates and the corresponding years 
of the Christian Era 

Coin iind Inscription A. D. 

Dates. 

(Mah&rdja) Gupta. 

Ghatotkacha. 

Chandra Gupta I ) 

(or VikranAditya.) i 
Samudra Gupta. 

Chandra Gupta II ) 

(or Vikramftditya.) ( 

Kumdra Gupta i 
(or Mahendr&ditya) I 

Skanda Gupta ... | 

Buddha Gupta ... 

Bh&nu Gupta. 

It will be seen from the list given above that Samu- 
dra Gupta reigned in the latter end of the 4th 
century. The fomous Gupta inscription on the Allaha- 
bad Ldt of Asoka throws much light on the extent of 
this great king^s power and influence. 

^ Whose great good fortune was mixed with, so ai to be increased by, 
his giory produced by the favour shown in capturing and then liberating 
Mahendra of Vyighrardja Makak&ntdra^ Mantailja of 

Mahendra of Fuktafara^ Svamidatta of A'pttura on the bill, Damann 
of Eramdafalia^ Vishnugopa of KAmkU Ntlaiija of Avammkta^ Haati- 
Tarman 01 Krnfi, Ugrasena, of Falakka^ iCuvera of DnwAthiru^ 
Dbananjaya of Kiutkaiafiir^y and all other king*# of the region of f A# 
Stttik / 

Who ahoonded in najesty which had been increased by vloleotljr ester- 
tnlnating Rudradeva. Matela, NSgadatU, Chandravarman^ GanapatlnAga, 
NAgasens. Acbjau, Nandin, fiaUvarman, and many other kings di 
who made all Uic kiogi of the focesC oooiitrtai lo btohmo 
his servants t 

Whose imperions conunands were fully gratified hf Iba piwdlsat df . 
tarn aad the esccntUMi of his orders by ths froalicr kings ( AagiMli 


8a, 88, 93. 95. 
9®, 98. 129. «3o- 


J40», 407, 
141*. 4'4. 
I 415. 4'7, 


' 448. 449. 

136. «37. >38. 141. «44. } 4SS. 456, 457. 4W, 

145, >46, 148, 149- 1 463. 464, 405, 467. 4*8- 

<6S« »7S, *8o ... 484. 494, 499* 
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IMpatii of Samatata^ Davdka^ Kdmafdpa^ Nepdla^ Kdrtripura, and 
other countries ; and by the Mdlavas Arjundyanas, Yaudheyas^ Mddrakas^ 
AbfiiraSf Prdjunas^ Sanakdnikas^ KdkaSy Kharaparikas^ and other 
tribes ; 

Whose tranquil fame pervading the whole world was generated 
by establishing again many royal families fallen and deprived of 
sovereignty, who^e binding together of the whole world, by means of 
the ample vigour of his arm, was effected by acts of respecttul service, — 
such as offering themselves as sacrifices, bringing presents of maidens, 
giving Garuda tokens, surrendering the enjoyment of their own terri- 
tories, soliciting his commands, &c — rendered by the Daivaputras, 
Shahis, Sha/ianushahis, Sakas^ Murundas^ and by the people of ^inhala, 
and all other dwellers in islands. 

Here we have an elaborate and perhaps somewhat 
exaggerated account of the immense power of one of 
the early Gupta emperors. We learn that he con- 
quered the kings of K&ncM, Ker&la, and other countries 
in Southern Ittdia ; that he exterminated the kings of 
A'ry&varta or Northern India ; that frontier kings of 
Samatata (East Bengal), K&mar6pa (Assam), Nepal, 
and other places, and nations like the M&lavas, M&dra- 
kas, and Abhiras obeyed his orders and paid him 
tribute ; and that even the Shahs and Shahinshahs of 
western countries, and the people of Ceylon sent him 
tribute in offerings and gifts, and handsome maidens 
from their lands. We are told towards the close of 
this inscription that this great king was “ the son of 
the son's son of the Mah&r&ja the illustrious Gupta," — 
“ the son’s son of the Mah&r&ja the illustrious Ghatot- 
kacha,” — “ the son of Mah&r&j&dhir&ja the glorious 
Chandragupta" — “ begotten on the Mahftdevi Kum&ra- 
devi," a daughter of the Lichchavi royal houso, 

Samudragupta was succeeded by his son Chandra- 
gupta II, and among his inscriptions there is a short 
one found at Sanchi, which makes a grant of a village’ 
to Buddhist monks,— the “ A^rya Sangha in the holy 
great Vihftra of K&kan&dabota.” Elsewhere, in an in- 
scription on a stone found in Mathur&, Chandragupta 
gives us his mother’s name,— describing himself as the 
son of the Mah&rajftdhirSja Samudragupta * begotten 
on the MAh&devi Dattadevi." 

Chandragupta II was succeeded by his son KumAra- 
gupt^, wlto in an inscription found in Bilsad, in the Eta 
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District, N,-W. P., gives us the entire genealogy of the 
family from the first Gupta. And he describes himself 
as " begotten on Mah&dcvi Dhruvadevi of the Mah&r&j 4 - 
dhir&ja the glorious Chandragupta.” 

Another inscription of Kum&ragupta in Mankuwar, 
in Allahabad District, was discovered by Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji in 1870. The inscription is under an image of 
Buddha seated, and we are informed tiiat the image 
was installed by Kum&ragupta in the year 129 {448 A.D.) 

The celebrated Mandasor inscription discovered by 
Mr. Fleet was not engraved by order of the Gupta 
kings, but has reference to Kum&ragupta, and may 
therefore be spoken of here. It is on a stone slab in 
front of a temple of Mah^deva in the village of Dasa- 
pura, in Scindia’s dominions. The inscription in- 
forms us that some silk weavers immigrated to this 
place from Gujrat, and that a portion of them formed a 
flourishing guild. At the time " when Kumaragupta 
was reigning over the whole earth,” there was a ruler 
named Visvavarman, and his son Bandhuvarman was 
ruling in Dasapura, when the guild of weavers built a 
temple there, which was completed '* in the season when 
the .sound of thunder is pleasing, when 493 years had 
elapsed from the tribal constitution of the M&lavas.” 

M&lav&nftm (;anfi-sthity& y&te sata chatuahtaye 
Trinavalya-dhik&lxl&n&m ntau 8evya*ubaiia-8vane.*’ 

And we are further informed in this inscription that 
the temple was repaired in the year when 529 years of 
the same £ra had elapsed. 

Mr. Fleet maintains that the particular Kum&ra- 
gupta alluded to in this inscription of the Dasapura 
weavers is KumAragupta of the Gupta line, and that 
the Era alluded to in this inscription is the Era of the 
M&lavas, now known as Vikramdditya’s Samvat Era 
be^nning with 56 B. C. The temple was therefore 
built in (493 — s 6)=437A. D., and repaired in ($29— 
56)0473 A. D. 

This is a startling discovery ; for if Mr. Fleet's sup- 
position be correct, then the true origin of the SamuU 
Era is discovered. The Era was not founded by a- 
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Vikratn&ditya who reigned in 56 B. C., as was supposed 
by earlier scholars. Nor was the Era fixed in 544 A. D. 
by a VikramRditya then reigning, and thrown backwards 
by six centuries, as has been supposed by Dr. Ferguson * 
TJu Era was originally a national era of tke M&lava tnbe, 
and came subsequently to be connected with the name of 
Vthratndditya, who about the 6th century A. D. raised 
the Mftlavas to the rank of the first nation in India. 

Kum&ragupta’s son Skandagupta succeeded him ; 
and his inscription on the pillar discovered in Qhazipur 
District, and known as the Bhitari L&t, gives us the 
genealogy of the Gupta kings given before, and con* 
tinues it to Skandagupta. More important is the in* 
scription found in Junagarh, in the Bombay Presidency. 
After an invocation to Vishnu, it tells us that Skanda- 
gupta, — who had subdued the whole earth as far as 
the seas, and whose fame was acknowledged even by 
his enemies ** in the countries of the Mlechchhas,”— 
appointed Parnadatta to govern his kingdom of the 
Saur&shtras. Parnadatta appointed his son ChakrapR* 
lita. In the year 136 (Gupta Era. /. e., 455 A. D ), the 
lake at the foot of Girnar burst its embankment in con- 
sequence of excessive rain, and the restoration of the 
breach after two months’ work was effected in 1 37, and 
is the cause of the inscription. 

Skandagupta appears to have been the last great 
king of the Gupta line. There is an inscription of 
Buddhagupta in Eran, in the Central Provinces, and 
dated 165, i. e„ 484 A. D. It informs us that Surasmi- 
chandra, the feudatory of Buddhagupta, governed the 
country between tlie K&lindi and the NarmadR. The 
object of the inscription is to record the erection 
of a column to the god Vishnu under the name of 
Jandrdana. 

Another inscription in Eran alludes toBhftnugopta,and 
informs us that a chieftain or aq^le Goparftja accompa- 
nied him, and fought a battle and was killed. GoparAja's 
“ devoted, attached, beloved, and beauteous wife, in close 
companionship, accompanied him into the funeral pyre.*' 


*6ce Imifpdmihm. 
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This is one of the earliest instances on record of a 
widow following her husband to the pyre. We are not 
told to what race Gopat&ja belonged, and among what 
races the practice first prevailed in India. It was a 
Scythian custom, and it first comes to notice in Indian 
history among the Rajputs who are believed to be de- 
scended from Scythian settlers in India. The almost 
entire silence of the classical authors of the Pauranik 
Period on this practice would shew that the practice 
was not adopted by Hindu races generally even in the 
Pauranik Period. 

The destruction of the powerful dynasty of the 
Guptas, which held the supreme power in India for 
over a century, has formed the subject of much contro- 
versy. Di . Fergusson holds that the locust hordes of 
the white Huns which extended their invasions far and 
wide in Asia, weakened Persia, and dealt the death 
blow to the Guptas in India. Mr. Fleet shews some 
reasons • for believing that the great and relentless 
Mihirakula of the Punjab and his father Toram&na 
were Huns ; that after the death of Skandagupta (who 
had once repelled the Huns) ToramAna wrested Eastern 
Malwa from the Guptas about 466 A, D. ; that Mihira- 
kula began his career of conquest and destruction 
about 515 A. D. ; and that he was at last quelled by 
Yasadharman, the powerful king of Noithern India. 
The sway of the Huns in Central India was thus of short 
duration, but Cosma Indico Pleustes, writing in the 6th 
century, tells us that the Huns in his day weie a 
powerful nation settled and holding sway in the 
Punjab. 

These and other foreign, invaders of whom we have 
spoken before, settled down among the people, adopted 
the language, the religion, and the civilization of India, 
and thus formed new Hindu races destined to play an 
important part in the political revolution which ensued 
at the close of the Pauranik Period, in the 9th and 
10th centuries. 

* Indian Anttqmary^ vol p. 245, Ac. 

Carfm Imstrrpfiammm indtearmm^ vol. 111, p. 11, Ac. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FA HIAN’S ACCOUNT OF INDIA. 

In the last three chapters we have attempted to give 
nur readers an account, unfortunately scanty and 
meagre, of some of the principal ruling dynasties in India 
in the Buddhist Period. But an account of the ruling 
dynasties is not a History of India, and it is necessary 
that we should try to form a more distinct notion of 
the numerous races which inhabited India, their chief 
towns, their arts, and their civilization. Happily we 
have some material at our disposal to help us in this 
undertaking in the records of the Chinese travellers 
who visited India about the close of the period of 
which we are speaking. 

Three Chinese travellers of note visited India and 
have left us their journals. Fa Hian travelled in India 
about a century before the close of what we have 
called the Buddhist Period. Sung Yun came immedi- 
ately at the close of that period ; and Houen Tsang 
travelled a century after. If then we study the records 
of these three travellers, we shall have some idea of the 
political condition of India at the close of the Bud- 
dhist Period. 

It mu$t be remembered, however, that these travellers 
were p^us and enthusiastic Buddhist pilgrims, and a 
great portion of their accounts is taken up with trends 
and fables about Buddha and about holy relics apd 
monuments and sites. It is only incidentally that tbcy 
speak of the people and their civilization, but even 
these casual notes are valuable towards the elucidation 
of A subject of which our knowledge is so meagre and 
poor. 

Fa Hian came to India abot 400 A. D., and begins 
his account of it with Udya'na or the country rtmnd 
Cabul, with which he says North India commenced. 
The language then spoken here was the language of 
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Mid-India, and the dress and food and drink of the 
people were the same. * Buddhism was then flourishing, 
and there were five hundred Sangha-dr&mas or abodes 
of monks. He passed through SvAT, Ga'NDHa'RA, 
Taxasila and Peshawar, in which last place he saw a 
Buddhist tower of remarkable strength, beauty of con- 
struction, and height. 

Travelling through NagarahAra and their countries, 
and after crossing the Indus, Fa Hian at last reached 
the Mathura' country on the Jumna river. On the 
sides of the river, both right and left, there were twenty 
Sangh&r&mas, with perhaps 3,000 priests. The religion 
of Buddha was progressing and flourishing. . “ Beyond 
the deserts are the countries of Western India. The 
kings of these countries (Rajputana) arc all firm 

believers in the law of Buddha Southward from 

this is the so-called middle country (Madhyadesa). 
The climate of this country is warm and equable, with- 
out frost or snow. The people arc very well off, with- 
out poll tax or official restrictions ; only those who 
till the royal lands return a portion of profit of the 
land. If they desire to go, they go ; if they like to 
.stop, they stop.'f The kings govern without corporal 
punishment ; criminals are fined according to circum- 
stances, lightly or heavily. Even in cases of repeated 
rebellion, they only cut off the right hand. The king’s 
personal attendants, who guard him on the right and 
left, have fixed salaries. Throughout the country the 
people kill no living thing, nor drink wine, nor do they 
uat garlic or onions, with the exception of Chandftlas 

only In this country they do not keep swine nor 

fowls, and do not deal in cattle ; they have no sham- 
bles or wine shops in their market places. In selling 
they use cowrie-shells. The ChandRlas only hunt and 

* Thronghom this and the succeeding chapter we rely on trane* 

lation, ** mddhnr Kecordi of the 'Wettem World. ** a eols. 1884. 

t It la abondanily pt o e e d by the Hieratnre of the Hindoo, end by the 
^ teatiaony of Greek and ChtncKc traveliera, that the »y«tem of agricnltnral 
*^*'*^* ^ prevailed in Enrope in the middle agei^ waa never known 
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sell flesh. Down from tlie time of Buddha’s Nirvana, 
the kings of these countries, the chief men and house- 
holders have raised Viharas, and provided for their 
support by bestowing on them fields, houses and gardens 
with men and oxen. Engraved title deeds were pre- 
pared and handed down from one reign to another ; no 
one has ventured to withdraw them, so that till now 
there has been no interruption. All the resident 
priests having chambers (in these Viharas), have their 
beds, mats, food, drink, and clothes provided without 
stint ; in all places this is the case.” 

Our traveller passed through Sankasya and came to 
Kanouj. Our readers will remember that Kanouj 
was at this time a flourishing capital of the Gupta 
Emperors, — but unfortunately Fa Hian has little to say 
about the city, except its two Sangharamas ! 

Passing through Shachi, Fa Hian came to Kosala 
and its ancient capital Sravasti. But that great city 
had declined since the days of Buddha, and the Chinese 
pilgrim saw very few inhabitants in the city, altogether 
perhaps about 200 families. But Jetavana, in which 
Buddha had often preached, had not lost its natural 
beauty, and the Vih&ra there was now ornamented with 
"clear tanks, luxuriant groves, and numberless flowers of 
variegated hues. The monks of the Vihfira on learning 
that Fa Hian and his companion had travelled from 
China exclaimed, ” Wonderful ! to think that men from 
the frontiers of the earth .should come so far as this 
from a desire to search for the law.” 

KapilavASTU, the birth-place of Gautama, was no 
more in its glory. " In this city there is neither king 
nor people ; it is like a great desert There is simply 
a congregation of priests, and about ten families of 
lay people.” Kusminag.\RA. too, where Gautama had 
died, was no longer a town. There were but few inhabi- 
tants, nnd such families as there were, were connected 
with the resident congregation of priests. 

Fa Hian then came to Vaisali, once the proud 
capital of the Lichchavis, and the spot where Gautama 
had accepted the hospitality of the courtezan Aroba- 
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pan. Here, too, was held the Second Council, and Fa 
Hian alludes to it: "One hundred years after the 
Nirvana of Buddha, there were at Vaisaii certain Bhlk- 
shus who broke the rules of the Vinaya in ten parti- 
culars. saying that Buddha, had said it was so ; at which 
time the Arhats and the orthodox Bhikshus, making an 
assembly of 700 ecclesiastics, compared and collected 
the Vinaya Pitaka afresh.” 

Crossing the Ganges our traveller canje to Pa'TALT- 
PUTRA or Patna, first built by AjAtasatru to check his 
northern foes, and afterwards the capital of Asoka the 
Great. " In the city is the royal palace, the different 
parts of which, he (Asoka), commissioned the genii to 
con.struct by piling up the stones. The walls, door- 
ways, and the sculptured designs are no human work. 
The ruins still exi.st.” By the tower of Asoka was an 
imposing and elegant Sangharama and temple with 
600 or 700 monks. The great Brahman teacher Man- 
jusri himself lived in the Buddhist Sanghftr&ma, and 
was esteemed by Buddhist Sr&mans. We have also 
here an account of the pomp and circumstance with 
which Buddhi.st rites were now celebrated. " Every 
year, on the eighth day of the second month, there is a 
procession of images. On this occasion they construct 
a four-wheeled car and erect upon it a tower of five 
stages, composed of bamboos lashed together, the 
whole being supported by a centre post, resembling 
a spear with three points, in height 22 feet and more. 
So it looks like a pagoda. They then cover it over 
with fine white linen, which they afterwards paint 
ivith gaudy colours. Having made figures of the 
Devas, and decorated them with gold, silver and 
glass, they place them under canopies of embroider- 
ed silk. Then at the four corners (of the car} they 
construct niches (shrines) in which they place figures 
of Buddha in a sitting posture with a Bodhisattva 
standing in attendance. There are perhaps 20 cars 
thus prepared and differently decorated. During the 
day of the procession, both priests and laymen asseni- 
ble in great numbers. There are games and music. 
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whilst they offer flowers and incense. The Brahmachdris 
come forth to offer their invitations. The Buddhas 
then, one after the other, enter tlie city. After cominir 
into the town again they halt. Then all night long 
they burn lamps, indulge in games and music, and make 
religious offerings. Such is the custom of all those who 
assemble on this occasion from the different countries 
round about.” This is a valuable account from an eye> 
..witness of the .system of idolatry to which Buddhism 
had declined by the 5th century A. D. Many writers 
are of opinion that later Hinduism owes its proces- 
sions and idolatry to Buddhism. 

More interesting to us is the account of the chari- 
table dispensaries of the town of Pataliputra. ” The 
nobles and householders of this country have founded 
hospitals within the city to which the poor of all coun- 
tries, the destitute, cripple, and the diseased, may repair. 
They receive every kind of requisite help gratuitously. 
Physicians inspect their diseases, and according to their 
cases, order them food and drink, medicine or decoc- 
tions, everything in fact that may contribute to 
their case. When cured, they depart at their con- 
venience.” 

Fa Hian then visited Ra'jagriha, the new town 
built by Aj&tasatru, as well as the old town of Bimbis&ra. 
The traveller here alludes to the first Buddhist Council 
which was held immediately after the death of Buddha to 
compile the sacred texts. ** There is a stone cave situa- 
ted in the northern shade of the mountain and called 
Cheti. This is the place where 500 Arhats assembled 
after the Nirv&na of Buddha to arrange the collection of 
sacred books.” 

At Gaya, Fa Hian found everything desolate and 
like a desert. He visited the famous Bo-tree and all 
the other places connected with Buddha’s penances and 
attaining supreme wisdom, and tells legends which had 
grown up since Gautama’s time. He then arrived ut 
the country of Kasi and the city of Benares, where he 
vi.sited the deer park where Gautama had first pro- 
claimed the truth. Two Sangh&r&mas had been ^ilt 
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here. Thence he went to the ancient toMna of Kau* 
sambi where Gautama had often preached. 

From Benares, Fa Hian returned to PAtaliputra. 
The purpose of Fa Hian was to seek for copies of 
the Vinaya Pitaka ; but “ throughout the whole of Nor- 
thern India the various masters trusted to tradition 
only for their knowledge of the precepts, and had no 
originals to copy from. Wherefore Fa Hian had come 
even so far as Mid-India.* But here, in the Sanghft- 
r&ma of the great vehicle, he obtained one collection 
of the precepts.” 

Proceeding down the course of the river Ganges, the pil- 
grim came to Champa' on the southern shore of the river 
We have already said before, that Champ& was the capi- 
tal of Anga or East Behar, and was situated near modem 
Bhagulpur. Going further eastward and southward, 
Fa Hian came to Ta'.mralipti which was then the 
great sea-port at the mouth of the Ganges. There 
were 24 Sangh&r&inas in this country ; all of them had 
resident priests, and the law of Buddha was generally 
respected. Fa Hian remained here for two years, writ- 
ing out copies of the sacred books, and drawing image- 
pictures. He then shipped himself on board a great mer- 
chant vessel. Putting to sea, they proceeded in a south- 
westerly direction, catching the first fair wind of the winter 
season. They sailed for fourteen days and nights, and 
arrived at the “ country of the lions ” (SinAala, Ceylon). 

Ceylon, our traveller says, had originally no inha- 
bitants, but merchants came in great numbers' and 
gradually settled here, and so a great kingdom rose. 
Then the Buddhists came, (Fa Hian says, Buddha 
came), and converted the people The climate of Cey- 
lon was agreeable, and the vegetation verdant, and to the 
north of the royal city was a great tower 479 ft. in 
height, with a Sangh&rilma containing 5,000 monks. 
But amid these pleasing scenes, the heart of the tra- 
veller sickened for his home from which he was now 
separated for many years, and when on one occasion the 

* The whole tiact of coeotry from Helve to Magedhs aeems to have 

bees called Middle Indie. 
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present of a fan of Chinese manufacture by a merchant, 
to a jasper figure of Buddha 22 ft. high, reminded Fa 
Hain of his native country, he “ gave way to bis sorrow- 
ful feelings, and the tears flowing down filled his eyes.” 

After a residence of two years in Ceylon, and after 
obtaining copies of the Vinaya Pitaka and other works 
“ hitherto unknown ” in China, Fa Hian shipped him- 
self on board a great merchant vessel which carried 
about 200 men. A great tempest arose, and the ship 
sprung a leak, and much cargo had to be thrown over- 
board. Fa Hian threw over board his pitcher and 
his basin, “ and was only afraid lest the merchants 
should fling into the sea his sacred books and images.” 
The hurricane abated after thirteen days, the passen- 
gers came to a little island where they stopped the 
leak,.^nd then put to sea again. “In this ocean 
they arc many pirates who, coming on you suddenly, 
destroy everything. The sea itself is boundless in ex- 
tent ; it is impossible to know east or west, except by 

observing the sun, moon or stars, and so progress 

At length the weather clearing up, they got their right 
bearings, and once more shaped a correct course and 
proceeded onwards,” and after over ninety days they 
reached Yc-po-ti (Java). “ In this country heretics and 
Br&hmans flourish.” 

Stopping here for nearly five months, Fa Hian em- 
barked on board another merchant vessel with a crew 
of about 200 men, who took fifty days’ provisions with 
them. After they had sailed for over a month, a storm 
again arose, and the superstitious Br&hmans said to one 
another, “ It is because we have got this Sr&man (Fa 
Hian) on board we have no luck, and have incurred 
this great mischief. Come let us land this Bhikshu 
on any island we may meet, and let us not all perish 
for the sake of one man.” But Fa Hian’s patron bold- 
ly stood by him and saved him from a miserable 
death in some lonely island. After sailing for 82 days 
they arrived at the southern coast of China. 

Our readers will not regret the length of the aboiw 
account of the voyage which we have given. It is 
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among the very few accounts which have been left to 
us of the state of navigation between India and China 
in the Buddhist Period. We learn from this account 
that merchant vessels from India, with a crew of 200 or 
more, braved the perils of the deep fifteen centuries 
ago ; that the bold voyagers trusted to the stars and the 
sun and the moon to know the direction they were 
going ; and that in fair weather they could thus ascertain 
their bearings. We leirn further that Brihman lnei> 
chants sailed in these vess^'ls to Sumatra and Java and 
to China ; and that in Java Hindu religion * and civili* 
zation flourished. Such enterprise has died out in 
India with the decline of the nation, and a voyage in 
the present day entails loss of caste I 

The travels of Sung Yun (518 A. D ) need not detain 
us long, as he scarcely came as far as Hindustan pro- 
per. He came to Udy&na (near Cabul), and found the 
king to be a faithful Buddhist and merciful in his 
.administration. He then came to G&ndh&ra, a kingdom 
which closely resembled Udy&na, but the king did 
not believe in the law of Buddha ; he was warlike and 
powerful, and ever engaged in his frontier wars. Cross- 
ing the Indus Sung Yun came to the city Nagarahdra, 
and after visiting a few neighbouring sites, commenced 
his return in 521 A. D. 


*TlMjiment writer huMcaiatbsaiaKani of Lqrdmio HttHen#, 
isui(« 01 Ganeie, Ougi, oiva, ud other fUnda gMSi brought froa the 
taaptas ud ihriaca of Jeee. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HOUEN TSANG’S ACCOUNT OF INDIA. 

We now come to the records of the most eminent of 
Chinese travellers, Houen Tsang, whose narrative has 
shed a flood of light on the state of India after the close 
of the Buddhist Period. He left China in 629 A. D. and 
came through Ferganah, Sumarkand, Bokhara and 
Balk, to India where he lived and travelled for many 
years, and Anally returned to China in 645 A. D. At 
the commencement of his account of India, he gives a 
general description of the arts and manners of the Hin- 
dus which we will consider when we come to treat of their 
social manners and civilization. We proceed now with 
the traveller’s account of the Hindu kingdoms he visited. 

Nagaraha'ra, the old capital of the Jelalabad district, 
was 4 miles in circuit. The country was rich in cereals 
and fruits, the manners of the people were simple and 
honest, and their di.sposition ardent and courageous. 
Buddhism was the prevailing religion, but Hinduism 
was also followed, and there were Ave Deva temples 
and about a hundred worshippers in the city. To the 
east of the city was a sthpa 300 feet high, built by Asoka, 
and wonderfully constructed of stone beautifully adorn- 
ed and carved. There were many Sangh&r&mas, of 
which one, four miles to the south-west of the city, had 
a high hall and storied tower made of piled up stone, 
and a stCtpa 200 feet high. 

The kingdom of Ga'ndha'ra had its capital at Pesha- 
war, and &>th Nagarah&ra and G&ndh&ra were then 
subject to the king of Kapisa ^near the Hindu Kush) 
and were governed by his deputies. The towns and 
villages of Gftndh&ra were deserted, and there were but 
few inhabitants. The country was rich in cereals, and 
the people were timid and food of literature. The 1,000 
Sangh&rhmas were deserted and in ruins, and there 
were about 100 Hindu temples. 
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While speaking of the kingdom of G&ndh&ra, Houen 
Tsang gives us an anecdote of Manohrita, a great Bud- 
dhist writer. He lived in the time of Vikram&ditya 
“ of wide renown,” but Vikramftditya was a patron of 
Hinduism and Hindu learning, and Manohrita was 
disgraced in a controversy in his court, and retir- 
ed in disgust, saying " in a multitude of partisans 
there is no justice.” Vikramfi,ditya's successor Stlft- 
ditya, however, was a patron of Buddhist learned 
men, and he honored Vasabandhu, the pupil of Manoh- 
rita, and the Hindu learned men “ were abashed and 
retired.” Elsewhere, in his account of Malwa, Houen 
Tsang says that Sil&ditya reigned sixty years before his 
time, i. e., about 580 A. D., and Vikram&ditya’s long 
reign would therefore fall before 550 A. D. which cor- 
responds with the date we have given him. 

Near the town of POLUSHA, our traveller came to a 
high mountain on which he found a figure of Bhimfl 
Devi (Durg&) carved out of bluish stone. Rich and poor 
assembled here from every part, near and distant, and 
saw the image after prayers and fasting. Below the 
mountain was a temple of Mahesvara, and the Hindu 
sect (P&supata), who covered themselves with ashes, 
came here to offer sacrifice. From these places Houen 
Tsang came to Sal&tura. the birthplace of Pinini the 
grammarian. 

At Udya'na or the country round Cabul, where Fa 
Hian had found Buddhism flourishing two centuries 
before, Houen Tsang found the Sangh&r&mas waste and 
desolate, and few monks residing in them. There were 
ten temples of Devas. 

Crossing the Indus, the traveller ascended the river 
through mountain gorges to Little Thibet. *' The 
roads are craggy and steep, the mountains and the 
valleys are dark and gloomy. Sometimes we have to 
cross by ropes, sometimes by iron chains stretched 
(across the gorges). There are footbridges suspended 
in the air, and flying bridges across the chasms.” 
From Little Thibet, Houen Tsang went to Takshastli 
and Sinhapura, both subject to Kashmir, and at Sinha- 
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pura he met with the sects of Jainas called SvetAmva* 
ras and Digamvaras. “ The laws of their founder are 
mostly filched from the principles of the books of Bud- 
dha The figure of their sacred master (Mahfivlra) 

they stealthily class with that of Tath&gata (Buddha) ; 
it differs only in point of clothing ; the points of 
beauty are absolutely the same. ” There is no doubt 
Houen Tsang regarded the Jainas as separatists from 
Buddhism. 

Kashmir is said to have been 1,400 miles in circuit, 
and its capital was miles in length and a mile 
broad. The soil produced cereals and abounded in 
fruits and flowers. The climate was cold and stern. 
There was much snow, but little wind. The people 
wore leather doublets and clothes of white linen. They 
were light and frivolous, and of a week pusillanimous 
disposition. They were handsome in appearance, but 
were given to cunning. They loved learning and were 
well instructed. There were both Hindus and Buddhists 
among them. There were about 100 Sangh&r&mas and 
5,000 monks. 

Kashmir was still redolent of the fame of Kanishka, 
and our traveller has of course something to say of that 
powerful king. Here and elsewhere Houen Tsang 
states that the Nirvfina of Buddha took place a hundred 
years before the time of Asoka. When, therefore, Houen 
Tsang says that “ in the four hundredth year after the 
Nirv&na of Tath&gata, Kanishka, king of G&ndhftra, 
having succeeded to the kingdom, his kingly renown 
reached far, and he brought the most remote under his 
jurisdiction” — we must understand him to say that 
Kanishka lived 300 years after Asoka. 1. e„ about 78 
A. D., and this corresponds with the date which has 
been given to him, and with the Sakft Era. 

In connexion with Kanishka our traveller gives an ac- 
count of the great Council of Northern Buddhists which 
took place in his reign. We are told that the five hun- 
dred sages who assembled composed three commentaries. 
Via., the Upadestk S&stra to explain the Sfitra Pitaka, 
the Vimya VtdMsd Sdstm to explain the Vinaya Fitaka* 
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and the Abhidkarma VtbkdsA SAstra to explain the 
Abhidharma Pitaka. 

In connexion also with Kanishka, our traveller informs 
us that tributary kings from China sent hostages to that 
powerful monarch, and he treated them with marked 
attention, and assigned for their residence the tract of 
the country (between the Ravi and the Sutlej) which 
became thus known as Chinapati. Houen Tsang visit- 
ed this country, 400 miles in circuit, with a capital $ 
miles in circuit. The Chinese introduced the pear and 
the peach into India, “ wherefore the peach is called 
Chin&ni, and the pear is called ChinarAjnputra.'* 
When the people saw Houen Tsang, they pointed with 
their fingers, and said one to another, This man is a 
native of the country of our former ruler.” 

Houen Tsang has also something to say about Mihira- 
kula the great persecutor of Buddhists. “ Some centuries 
ago ” Mihirakula established his authority in the town 
of S&kala (west of the Ravi). Houen Tsang says that 
this terrible Mihirakula ** issued an edict to destroy all 
the priests through the five Indies, to overthrow the 
law of Buddha, and leave nothing remaining.” The 
powerful king attacked B&l&ditya.* king of Magadha, 
but was taken prisoner and was allowed to go, humiliat- 
ed and disgraced. He returned to Kashmir, rose In 
rebellion, killed the king, and placed himself on the 
throne. He conquered GAndhAra, exterminated the 
royal family, overthrew Buddhism and Stfipas and 
monasteries, and killed “ three ten myriads of people*' 
on the banks of the Indus. Some allowance must be 
nriade for exaggeratiot) on the part of Buddhist chro- 
niclers ; — but there can be no doubt that Mihirakula of 
Kashmir was one of the first and greatest persecutors 
and destroyers of Buddhists. . 

* Identified by some with Bftlbdiiya, the ion oC Bnddhfienplii of the 
Gupta line of Emperon. Mihindcnla of Xaihmir is thns mppoied to be 
the dMroycr of Sbe Gupta dynaMy about 515 A.O (Sea amU, page <0$.) 

But in the list of the Kings of Kashmir given in page 495, Mihindnda 
is shewn to have reigned in the 3rd centnry A.O.. and HooeaTianc. 
tool, writing about 640 A. D., says that Mihirakala iriceed *tam* 
caalwiasage.” Wen then two ktags of that um 7 
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Houen Tsang was pleased with the kingdom of Sata* 
DRU (Sutlej) 400 miles in circuit, and with a capital 
town 3} miles in circuit The country was rich in cere* 
als and fruits, in gold and silver and precious stones. 
The people wore rich and elegant garments of bright silk. 
Their manners were soft and agreeable, they were vir* 
tuous and believed in the law of Buddha. But, never* 
theless, the halls of the Sangh&r&mas were deserted and 
wild, and there were few priests. 

The country of Mathura' was a thousand miles in 
circuit, and its chief town was four miles round. The 
soil was rich and fertile, and the country produced white 
cotton and yellow gold. The manners of the people 
were soft and complacent, and they esteemed virtue and 
honored learning. There were 20 Sangh&r&mas and 
about 2,000 priests. On the six fasting days of each of 
the three fast months, (ist, 5th and 9th months), the peo- 
ple honored the Sttipas with offerings. “ They spread 
out their jewelled banners ; the rich parasols are crowd- 
ed together as net wotk ; the smoke of incense rises 
in clouds ; the flowers are scattered in every direction 
like rain ; the sun and the moon are concealed as by 
the clouds which hang over the moist valleys. The king 
of the country and the great ministers apply themselves 
to these religious duties with zeal." 

The kingdom of Thanesvara was 1400 miles in 
circuit, and its capital was 4 miles round. The climate 
was genial, the soil rich and productive, but the people 
were cold and insincere, and given to luxury. The 
capital was near the site of the old Kuru-kshetra battle 
flcld, and our traveller has his version of the story :o 
tell. Two kings divided the five Indies between them, 
and it was given out that whoever fell in the battle 
which was to 1 ^ fought, would obtain deliverance. “The 
two countries engaged in conflict, and the dead bodies 
were heaped together as sticks, and from that time 
till now the plains are everywhere covered with their 
bones. ” 

The kingdom of Srughna (North Doab), bounded 
by the Ganges to the east and the Himalayas to the 
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north, was 1,200 miles in circuit. Our readers need 
scarcely be told that this was the land of the ancient 
Kurus, two thousand years before the time of Houen 
Tseng. Our traveller was struck by the Ganges with 
its waves “ wide rolling as the sea, *’ and supposed 
to “ wash away countless sins.** After describing MatI- 
PURA (west Rohilkund), 1,200 miles in circuit, Houen 
Tseng describes Mdy&-pura, or Haridva'ra, the source 
of the Ganges. The town here was 4 miles round. 
“ Not far from the town standing by the Ganges river 
is the great Deva temple where very many miracles of 
divers sort are wrought. In the midst of it is a tank, of 
which the holders are made of stone joined skilfully 
together. Through it the Ganges river is led by an 
artificial canal * The men of the five Indies call it the 
gate of the Ganga river (Gangadv&ra). This is where 
religious merit is found and sin effaced. There are always 
hundreds and thousands of people gathered together 
here from distant quarters to bathe and wash in its 
waters ” Already then in the scventli century, Harid* 
v&ra was one of the most famed Hindu shrines, and a 
great gathering-place of devout pilgrims. 

Our traveller goes right into the sub-Himalayas and 
speaks of a kingdom Brahmapura (identified with Garh> 
wal and Kumaon) which produced gold, and where 
“for ages a woman has been the tuler, and so it is 
called the kingdom of tiu women. The husband of the 
reigning woman is called king, but he knows nothing of 
the affairs of the State The men manage the wars and 
sow the land, that is all.” This, no doubt, has reference 
to an old custom among the hill tribes of the sub- 
Himalayan regions. Fol3randry prevails among them to 
this day. 

After passing through some other countries, Houen 
Tsang came to the kingdom of Ka'nyakubja, that 
ancient tract of country which boasted of a civilization 
two thousand years old in the time of Houen Tsai^. 
For it was here that the PanchAlas developed their 


* The CMiel still cztsU. 
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early civilization when Magadha was still a realm of 
aboriginal barbarians. -And although Magadha eclipsed 
the glory of its western neighbour under Aj&ta* 
satru and Chandragupta and Asoka the Great, 
yet a few centuries after the Christian Era, K&nyakubja 
seems again to have attained its supremacy, and was 
the principal scat of the Gupta Emperors. And in the 
time of Houen Tsang, Sil&ditya II, the lord of Northern 
India, had his court in the ancient town of K&nya* 
kubja. And coming down to modem times, Kinya- 
kubja and Delhi, (the ancient sites of the Panch&las 
and the Kurus), were still the centres of Hindu civili- 
zation when Mahmud of Ghazni, and Muhammad of 
Ghor came and conquered India, four and six centuries 
subsequent to the time of Houen Tsang. 

Houen Tsang found the kingdom of K&nyakubja 8oo 
miles in circuit, and the wealthy capital 4 miles in length 
and I in breadth. The city had a moat around it, and 
strong and lofty towers facing each other. The flowers 
and woods, the lakes and ponds, bright and pure 
and shining like a mirror, were seen on every side. 
Valuable merchandise was collected here in great 
quantities.' The people were well ofl and contented, 
the houses were rich and well found. Flowers and 
fruits abounded in every place, and the land was sown 
and reaped in due seasons. The climate was agreeable 
and soft, the manners of the people honest and sincere. 
They were noble and gracious in appearance. For 
clothing they used ornamented and bright shining 
fabrics. They applied themselves much to learning, 
and in their travels were very* much given to discussion 
on religious subjects. The fame of their pure language 
was far spread. The believers in Buddha and ^ 
Hindus were equal in number. There were some hun- 
dred SanghftrAmas with icvxx) priests. There were 
200 Deva temples with several diousand followers. 

For once, Houen Tsang departs from his usual 
rule, and gives us some account of the history of 
the country he visits. He says that Prabh&kara Var- 
dhana was the former king of Khnyakubja, and on 
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his death, his eldest son R&jyavardhana succeeded ; 
but he was defeated and was killed by Sasftnka 
(Narendra Gupta) king of Kama Suvarna (in Bengal) ; 
and his ministers selected his younger brother Harsha- 
vardhana, under the title of Sil&ditya to the throne. 
Houen Tsang saw this king Sil&ditya and was kindly 
received by him. This was Sil&ditya II ; for, as we 
have seen before, and will find again when we come 
to speak of Malwa, Sil&ditya I reigned sixty years 
before the time of Houen Tsang, Sil&ditya II reigned 
from 6io to 650 A. D. • 

S!l&ditya II was not slow to assert his power. He 
assembled a body of 5,000 elephants, 2,000 cavalry and 
50,000 foot, and in six years “ he had subdued the five 
Indies.” 

He was inclined towards Buddhism, forbade the 
slaughter of living animals, built stdpas, and erected 
hospitals in all the highways throughout India, and 
stationed physicians there, and provided food and 
drink and medicines. Once in five years he held a 
great religious assembly,— the quinquennial celebration 
of the Buddhists, — and gave alms in profusion. 

Houen Tsang was staying in the convent of N&Ianda 
with the Raja of K&marQpa, when Silciditya sent an 
order to the Raja,—” I desire you to come at once to 
the assembly with the strange Sraman you are entertain- 
ing at the Nltlanda convent.” On this the traveller 
came with the Raja of KSmariipa and was introduced 
to Sllfiditya. The latter made many enquiries about 
the country of the traveller, and was well pleased with 
his replies. SilAditya being about to return to K&nya- 
kubja, convoked a religious assembly, and followed 
by hundreds of thousands of people, proceeded b)r the 
southern bank of the Ganges, while the Raja of 
Kimarikpa proceeded by the northern bank. In ninety 
days they reached Khnyakubja. 

Then the kings of the twenty countries, who had 
received instructions from SlIAditya, assembled with the 
Srftmans and Brfthmans, the most distinguished of 
their country, with magistrates and soldiers. It was 

66 
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indeed a religious imperial assemblage, and Stliditya 
constructed on the west of the Ganges a great SanghA- 
rAma, and to the east of it a tower loo ft. high, and 
between them he placed a golden life>size statue of 
Buddha. From the ist to the 2ist of the month, — the 
second month of spring, — he fed and feasted the 
SrAmans and BfAhmans alike. The entire place from 
the Sanghir&ma to the king’s temporary palace was 
decorated with pavilions and stations for musicians 
who poured forth music. A small image of Buddha 
was 1^ forth in a gorgeously caparisoned elephant, 
StlAditya dressed as Indra marching to the left, and the 
Raja of KAmarApa going to the right, each with an 
escort of 500 war elephants, while a hundred elephants 
marched in front of the statue. SilAditya scattered on 
every side pearls and various precious substances, 
with gold and silver flowers. The statue was washed, 
and Stliditya carried it on his own shoulders to the 
western tower and bestowed on it silken garments and 
precious gems. After a feast, the men of learning 
were assembled, and there was a learned discussion. In 
the evening the king retired to his temporary palace. 

In this way the statue was carried every day, and at 
length on the day of .separation, a great fire broke out 
in the tower. If Houen Tsang can be relied on, the 
Brihmans, envious of the king’s leaning towards Bud- 
dhism, had not only set fire to the tower, but had ac- 
tually attempted to have him murdered. But Houen 
Tsang was a staunch Buddhist, and his charges against 
BrAhmans must be accepted with caution. 

' The account given above shews us the kind of 
supremacy which the Emperor of India assumed over 
the kings and chiefs of the numerous states into which 
India was always divided. It further shews us that 
Buddhism had degenerated into idolatry, and gives an 
idea of the pomp and circumstance with which Buddhist 
festivals were celebrated, and which have been b<Mr- 
rowed by later Hinduism. It also shews us that prin- 
ces and kings, whether they leaned towards 
Buddhist or the Hindn religion, took a pleasure in 
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honoring the learned and religious men of both sects, 
and that controversies between the two sects were 
generally of a friendly character. And lastly, it shews 
us with what jealous impatience the Br&hmans at the 
close of the Buddhist Period watched the triumphs of 
Buddhism, a religion which they contrived hnally to 
overcome in another century or two. 

Our traveller found the kingdom of AyoDHYa' a 
thousand miles in circuit, and abounding in oereali^ 
flowers and fruits. The climate was temperate and 
agreeable, and the manners of the people virtuous and 
amiable. As elsewhere, the people were partly Hindus 
Md partly Buddhists, and there were lOO Sangh&rjunas 
and 3,000 monks in the country. 

Passing through the Hayamukha kingdom, Houen 
Tsang came to Praya'ga or Allahabad. The kingdom 
was a thousand miles in circuit, the produce of the 
land was abundant, and fruits grew in great luxuriance. 
The people were gentle and compliant and fond of 
learning ; but Buddhism was not honored here, and a 
large proportion of the people were orthodox Hindus. 
Houen Tsang speaks of the great tree of Allahabad 
which is still shewn to visitors as the Akshaya Bata or 
the immortal fig tree. 

" At the confluence of the two rivers, every day 
there are many hundreds of men who bathe themselves 
and die. The people of this country consider that 
whoever wishes to be born in heaven ought to fast to a 
grain of rice, and then drown himself in the waters." 
There was also a high column in the middle of the 
river, and people went up this column to gaze ou the 
setting sun until it had gone under the horizon. 

Kausambi, where Gautama had often preached, was 
still a flourishing place. The kingdoia was 1,200 miles 
in circuit, rice and sugarcane grew plentifully ; and the 
people, though said to be rough and bard in their saao« 
ners, were earnest and religious. 

Sravastj, the ancient capital of Kosala, where 
Gautama had preached, was deserted and in mins, The 
Country was 1,200 miles in ciicuit, tnd the (leoplc wifC 
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honest and pure in manners and fond of religion and 
learning. 

Kapilavastu, the birthplace of Gautama, was in 
ruins. There were some ten deserted towns in the 
country which was 800 miles in circuit. The royal 
palace, in ruins, was three miles round, and was of brick. 
There was no king in the country, each town appointed 
its own ruler, and the manners of the people were soft 
and. obliging. 

Kushinagara, where Gautama died, was similarly in 
ruins, and the brick foundations of the old walls were 
two miles in circuit. 

Benares, like Allahabad and Hurdwar, was a tower 
of strength for Hinduism even in the days of Houen 
Tsang. The country was 800 miles in circuit, and 
the capital was nearly four miles by one mile. The 
familes were rich, and possessed in their dwellings 
objects of rare value. The people were soft and 
humane in disposition and were given to study ; most 
of them were Hindus, a few reverenced the law of 
Buddha. There were in the countrv 30 Sanghftr&mas 
with about 3,000 priests, and about a hundred temples 
of Devas with 10,000 sectaries. The god Mahesvara 
was chiefly worshipped in Benares. Some cut off 
their hair and went naked, and covered their bodies 
with ashes, and by the practice of all kinds of 
austerities sought to escape future births. 

In the town of Benares there were twenty Deva 
temples, the towers and halls of which were of sculp* 
tured stone and carved wood. Trees shaded the 
temples, and pure streams of water encircled them. 
There was a copper statue of Mahesvara 100 feet high. 
*' Its appearance is grave and majestic, and appears as 
though really living.” 

To the north-east of the town was a Stflpa, and in 
front of it a stone pillar, bright and shining as a 
mirror, its surface glistening and smooth as ice. 
About 2 miles from the river Varan& was the great 
Sangh&r&ma of the “ Deer Park.” Buddha had first 
proclaimed his religion in this Deer Park. The Sai^fi* 
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r&ma was divided into eight portions, and the storeyed 
towers with projecting eaves and balconies were of 
very superior work. In the great enclosure there was 
a Vih&ra 200 feet high, and above the roof was a 
golden covered figure of the mango fruit. The found- 
ations of the Vih&ra were of stone, but the towers 
and stairs were of brick. In the middle of the Vih&ra 
was a life-size figure of Buddha represented as turning 
the wheel of law. A fit representation on the very 
spot where the great preacher had set the wheel of 
his religion rolling. 

Passing through other places, Houen Tsang came 
to VaISa'li 1,300 miles round, but the capital of 
the country was in ruins. The soil of the country 
was rich and fertile, the mango and the banana were 
plentiful, the climate was agreeable and temperate, 
and the people were pure and honest. Hindus and 
Buddhists lived togctlier. The Sangh&r&mas were 
mostly in ruins, and the three or four which remained had 
but few monks in them. The Deva temples were many. 

Houen Tsang speaks separately ot the kingdom 
of the Vajjians, 800 miles in circuit ; but originally the 
Lichchavis and the Vijjians were the same, or rather 
the Lichchavis formed one of the eight Vajjian tribes. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that Houen Tsang 
s{>eaks also of the Council of Vais&li, which, according 
to him, took place l lO years after the death of Gau- 
tama, and the Council ** bound afresh the rules that 
had been broken, and vindicated the holy law." 

Our traveller then paid a visit to NEPAL and was 
not favorably impressed with the people. Their 
manners, he says, were false and perfidious, and their 
temperament hard and fierce, with little^ regard to trutlt 
or honor, and their appearance was ungainly and 
revolting. From Nepal, Houen Tsang returned to 
Vais^li, and thence crossing the Ganges to the country 
of Magadba which for him was replete with holy 
associations. No less than two books out of his twelve 
books are devoted to the legends and sites and holy 
relics which the pilgrim found in Magadha. 
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The kingdom of MagADHA was i.ooo miles in 
circuit. The walled cities had few inhabitants, but 
the towns were thickly populated. The soil was rich 
and produced grains in abundance^ The country was 
low and damp, and towns were therefore built on 
uplands. The whole country was flooded in the rains, 
and communication was kept up by boats. The people 
were simple and honest, they esteemed learning and 
levered the religion of Buddha. There were fifty 
SanghlrSLmas with 10,000 monks, and ten Deva 
temples with numerous followers. 

The old town of Pa'talitutra, which was still 
inhabited when Fa Hiaii visited it, was now entirely 
deserted, the foundation walls only being visible. 
The traveller has much to say about Asoka and his 
half-brother Mahendra, about the Buddhist writers, 
N&garjuna and Asvaghosha, and about the numerous 
Stflpas and Vih4ras and sites connected with Buddha’s 
life which he saw ; but we pass them by. He went to 
Gaya' which had a thousand families of Brahmans 
only for its inhabitants. Thence he went to the 
famous Bodhi Tree, and to the neighbouring Vih4ra, 
160 or 170 feet high, and covered with beautiful 
ornamental work, “in one place figures of stringed 
pearls, in another figures of heavenly Rishis,” and 
the whole being surrounded by a gilded copper 
A'malaka fruit. Not far from this was the grander 
structure of the Mahibodhi Sangh4r&ma, built by 
a king of Ceylon. It had six walls with towers of 
observation three storeys high, and was surrounded 
by . a wall of defence thirty or forty feet high. 

“The utmost skill of the artist has been em* 
ployed ; the ornamentation is in the richest colours. The 
statue of Buddha is cast iu gold and silver, decorated 
with gems and precious stones. The Stfipas are high 
and large in proportion and beautifully ornamented." 

The entire place near the Bodhi Tree was considered 
sacred by Buddhists in Houen Tseng’s time, and as 
long as Buddhism prevailed in India. “Every year 
when the Bhikshus break up their yearly rest of the 
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rains, religious persons come here from every (Quarter 
in thousands and myriads, and during seven days and 
nights they scatter flowers, burn incense, and sound 
music as they wander through the district and pay 
their worship and present their offerings.” Buddhi.st 
celebrations are now a thing of the past in India ; and 
it is important for the hi.stoiian to note from the pages 
of contemporaneous witnesses, that those celebrations 
were in their day mat Iced with as much pomp and 
circumstance, and as much joyousness and outwaid 
demonstration, as Hindu festivals of later times. 

Houen Tsang came to Ka'jagriiia, the old capital of 
Magadha at the time of AjStasatru and Bimbisara. The 
outer walls . of the city had been destroyed, the inner 
walls still remained in a ruined state, and were 4 miles 
round. The traveller visited the great cave or .stone 
house in which the first Council was held immediately 
after the death of Gautama. Kftsyapa was the presi- 
dent of the council, and said : “ Let A'nanda who ever 
heard the words of Tathftgata, collect by singing 
through, the SAtra Pttaka. Let Upftli who clearly un- 
derstands the rules of discipline, and is well-known to 
ail who know, collect the Vtnaya Pitaka ; and I, K&sy- 
apa, will collect the Abhtdarma Ptiaka. The three 
months of rain being past, the collection of the Tri- 
pitaka was fini.shed." 

Our traveller now came to the great Na'LANDA uni- 
versity, if we may call it by that name. Th^ monks of 
this place to the number of several thousands were men 
of the highest ability, talent, and distinction. The 
countries of India respect them and follow them. The 
day is not sufficient for asking and answering profound 
questions. From morning till night they engage in 
discussion ; the old and the young nfutually help one 
another. Those who cannot discuss questions out of 
the Tripitaka are little esteemed, and are obliged to 
hide themselves for shame. Learned men from differ- 
ent cities, on this account, who desire to acquire quickly 
a renown in discussion, come here in multitudes, to set- 
tle their doubts, and then the streams (of their wisdom) 
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spread far and wide. For this reason some persons 
usurp the name (of N 4 landa students) and in going to 
and fro receive honour in consequence.” 

Dr. Fcrgusson justly remarks that what Cluny and 
Clairvaux were to France in the middle ages. N&landa 
was to Central India, the depository of true learning, 
the centre from which it spread over to other lands. 
And “ as in all instances connected with the strange 
parallelism which existed between the two religions, the 
Buddhists kept hve centuries in advance of the Chris- 
tians in the invention and use of all the ceremonies and 
forms common to both the religions.”* 

The great Vihfira of Nfilanda, where the university 
was located, was worthy of it. It is said that four kings, 
viz., Sakrftditya, Buddhagupta, Tath^gatagupta and 
B 41 &ditya successively laboured at this great architec- 
tural work, and when it was completed men came from 
a distance of 2,000 miles at the great assembly that was 
held. Many other Vihftras were built in the vicinity 
by succeeding kings. One great Vih&ra, built by 
B&l&ditya, was conspicuous among them. It was 300 
feet high, and “ with respect to its magnificence, its 
dimensions, and the statue of Buddha placed in it, 
it resembles the great VihAra built under the Bodhi 
tree.” 

Leaving Magadha, Houen Tsang came to the king- 
dom of Hiranya Parvata, which General Cunningham 
identifies with Monghyr. The kingdom was 600 
miles round, the soil was largely cultivated and rich 
1tl its produce, the climate was agreeable, and the peo> 
pie simple and honest. By the side of the capital were 
the hot springs of Monghyr which gave out volumes of 
smoke and vapour. 

■ Champa', the ancient capital of Anga, or East Behar, 
was situated near modern Bhagulijore. The kingdom 
was 8cx> miles in circuit, the soil level and fertile and 
regularly cultivated, the temperature was mild and 
warm, and the manners of the people were simple ami 


hitimn nnd Eastern Arrhitfctmti^ Londou, 1876, p. 137. 
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honest. The walls of the capital wetc several teris of 
feet high, and the foundations of the wall Were raised^on 
a lofty embankment, so that by their high escarpment, 
they could defy the attack of enemies. 

Passing through other places, our traveller came to 
PUNDRA or Pundra Vardhana, corresponding with 
Northern Bengal. The kingdom is described as 8oo 
miles in circuit and was thickly populated. The tanks 
and public offices and flowering woods were regularly 
conneeted at intervals. The soil was flat and loamy, 
and rich in all kinds of grain produce. The bread 
fruit, though plentiful, was highly esteemed. There 
were about 20 SanghdrAmas and 300 priests, and some 
hundred Deva temples with sectaries of various schools. 
The naked Nirgranthas were the most numerous. 

To the cast, and beyond a great river (the Brahma* 
putra) was the powerful kingdom of Ka'maru'pa 2,000 
miles in circuit. It apparently included in those times 
modern Assam, Manipur and Kachar, Mymensing and 
Sylhet. The soil was rich and was cultivated, and 
grew cocoanuts and bread fruit in abundance. Water 
led from rivers or banked up reservoirs flowed round 
towns. The climate was soft and temperate, the man- 
ners of the people simple and honest The men were 
of small .stature, of a dark yellow complexion, and spoke 
a language diflerent from that of mid-India. They 
were, however, impetuous, with very retentive memories, 
and very earnest in their studies. 

The people had no faith in Buddha and adored and 
sacrificed to the Devas, and there were about a hundred 
Deva temples. Of Buddhist SanghAr&mas, there were 
none. The king was a BrAhman by caste, BhAslcara 
Varman by name, and had the title of KumAra. Our 
readers will remember that Houen Tiang was intro- 
duced by this king to the great StIAditya of Kanouj. 

South of the KAmarflpa kingdom was SaMATATA 
{Htemlly level country) or East Bengal. The kingdom 
was 600 miles in circuit ; the lands were low and rich 
and regularly cultivated, andf produced crops and fruits 
in plenty. The capital was four miles in circuit. The 

67 
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men were small in stature and black in complexion, but 
hardy, and foiid^of learning and diligent in its acquisi- 
tion ; — a description which applies to the people of East 
Bengal to the present day. There were some 30 Sang- 
h&i&tnas and about 2,000 monks, and some hundred 
Deva temples. The naked ascetics Nirgrunthas were 
numerous. 

Next to Samatata was the kingdom of Ta'mra- 
Lll’Tl, /. e., Tumlook country or South-West Bengal, in- 
cluding modem Midnapur. The country was 300 miles 
ill circuit, and the capital was a seaport. The people 
were hardy and brave, but quick and hasty. The coast 
of the country was formed by a recess of the sea, and 
wonderful articles of value and gems were collected 
here, and the people were rich. Theie were ten Sang- 
h&r&mas and hfty Deva temples. 

flouen Tsang then speaks of the Karna SuvarNA 
kingdom, supposed to be Western Bengal, including 
modern Murshedabad. We have seen tliat it was Sas- 
&nka, the king of this country, who defeated and killed 
the elder brother of the great Siliditya of Kanouj. The 
country was 300 miles in circuit and thickly populated, 
and the people were fond of Ic.'rning and honest and 
amiable. The soil was regularly cultivated, and the cli- 
mate was agreeable. Thcie were 10 ^qgh&i&mas and 
fifty Deva temples. 

The reader will peiceive from the foregoing account 
that Bengal proper (1. e , excluding Behar and Orissa) 
was divided in those days into five great kingdoms. 
Northern Bengal was PunJta ; Assam and North-East 
formed KAmarApa ; Eastern Bengal was Samatata; 
South-West Bengal was Tdraliptt ; and Western Ben- 
gal was Karna Suvarna. Houen Tsang’s account of 
Northern India ends with Bengal ; we vvill now accom- 
pany our esteemed guide to Southern India. 

The kingdom of Udru or Orissa was 1400 miles 
in circuit, and had its capital near modern Jajpur 
five miles round. The soil was lich and fertile, and 
produced every variety of grain and many strange 
shrubs and flowers. The people, however, were uncivi- 
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lized, of a yellowish black complexion, and spoke a 
language different from that of Central India. They 
were, however, fond of learning, and their country was 
a stronghold of Buddhism declining elsewhere in 
India. It had some hundred Sangh&r&mas with about 
ro,ooo monks, and only fifty Deva temples. 

Already Orissa was a great place of pilgrimage, 
though the temple of Puri had not yet been built. 
There was a Sangh&r&ma called Pushpagiri on a great 
mountain on the south-west frontiers of the country, 
and it is said a stone StCipa of this Sanghftr&ma emit- 
ted a strange light. Buddhists from far and near came 
to this place and presented beautifully embroidered 
umbrellas ; and placed them under a vase at the top of 
the cupola and let them stand as needles in the stone. 
The custom of planting flags prevails in Jagann&tha 
to the present day. 

To the south-east there was a great seaport called 
Charitra. “ Here it is that merchants depart for dis- 
tant countries and strangers come and go and stop here 
on their way. The walls of the city arc strong and 
lofty. Here are found all sorts of rare and precious 
articles." 

South-West of Orissa was the kingdom of Kanyodha 
on the Chilka Lake. The people were brave and impul- 
sive, but black and dirty. They had some degree of 
politeness and were tolerably honest, and used the same 
written characters as in mid-India, but their pronun- 
ciation was quite different. Buddhism was not much 
followed here ; Hinduism prevailed. 

The nation was a powerful one ; their cities were 
strong and high, their soldiers brave and daring, and 
they ruled neighbouring provinces by force, and no 
one could resist them. As their country bordered on 
tlie sea, the people obtained many rare and valuable 
articles and used cowrie shells and pearls in commer- 
cial transactions. Elephants were used in drawing con- 
veyances. 

To the south-west of this, and beyond a vast jungle, 
lay the ancient kingdom of Kalinga. The kingdom 
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was 1,000 miles in circuit, and its capital five miles 
round. The soil was fertile and rcgalai ly cultivated, but 
there were many jungles with wild elephants in them. 
The people, though impetuous and roughand uncivilized, 
were trustworthy and kept their word. 

Such was Kalinga when Houen Tsang saw it, but 
our readers will remember that in the time of Megas- 
thenes, the power and the empire of Kalinga stretch- 
ed along the entire seaboard from Bengal to the 
mouths of the Godav&rt The memory of their great- 
ness still survived, for Hopen Tsang says : “ In old days 
the kingdom of Kalinga had a very dense population ; 
their shoulders rubbed one with the other, and the 
axles of their chariot wheels girded together.” But 
the palmy days of Kalinga were gone, and new king- 
doms in Bengal and Orissa had arisen out of the 
fragments of their ancient empire. Such has always 
been the history of India. Kingdoms and races have 
risen in power and civilization and declined again by 
turns ; but still the vast confederation of Hindu nations 
had a political unity, a cohesion in religion, language 
and civilization, which made India one great country 
in ancient times. 

To the north-west of Kalinga, through forests and crags, 
the wa3rlay to Kosala, corresponding to modern Berar. 
The kingdom was 1,000 miles round, and the capital 
eight miles. The towns and villages were close together 
and the population was dense. The people were tall, 
black, violent, impetuous and btave, and were partly 
Buddhists and partly Hindus. In connesrion with these 
southern Kosalas (who must be distinguished from those 
of Oude)|, Houen Tsang speaks of the famous Bud» 
dltist writer Nfig&rjuna and of the king Sadvaha who 
tunndled out a rock and Axed therein a Sanghftrftnoa 
for 1 )^ dwelling. Neither Fa Hian nor Houen Tsang 
pe^fsonahy visited this rock-cut monasteiy; hut both 
scgak of it, and it must have been very celebrated m 
their times. The king Sadvaha, we are told, '* tnnadied 
Qjit rock tihrough the middle, and built and fixied 
h S^ifshftrfhna* . At adisteape of aome 10 U<ttfB{ 
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miles) by tunaelling he opened a covered way. * Thus 
by standing under the rock, we see the cliffs excavated 
Uiroughout, and in the midst of long galleries, with 
caves for walking under and high towers, the store3red 
building reaching to the height of 6ve stages, each 
stage with four halls, with Vih&ras enclosed." We are 
told that in this Sanghcir&ma the Buddhist priests ibU 
out among tlicmselves, and went away to the king, am) 
the Br&hraans took advantage of this, and destroyed 
the Sangh&r&ma and barricaded the plac6. 

Our traveller next came to the ancient country of 
the Andhkas who had developed their civilization and 
extended their empire in Southern India several ceiv> 
turics before Christ, and who had at a later period held 
the supreme power in Magadha and in India. The 
•Guptas and the Ujjayini kings had since assumed that 
supremacy, and the Andhras of the seventh century 
were a feeble power. Their kingdom was only 600 milt's 
in circuit and was regularly cultivated. The people 
were herce and impulsive. There were 20 Sanghftr&maa 
and 30 Deva temples. 

South of this country was Dhanakataka or the GREAT 
Anduka country 1,200 miles in circuit, with a capital 
town eight miles round, which has been identified with 
modern Bezwada The soil was rich and produced abun* 
tlant harvests, but there was much desert in the country 
mid the towns were thinly populated. The people were 
yellowish-black, fierce and impulsive, but fond of learn*' 
ing. The old monasteries were mostly deserted and la 
fuins, only about 90 were inhabited, while a hundred 
I^va temples had numerous followers. 

Houen Tsang speaks of two great mountain monas* 
teries, to the east and to the west of the city, called 
PfirvasiU and AparasilA, built by w former kiitg is 
^oaor of Buddha, " He hollowed the vaUcy, oia&a 
r^oadi opened the mauntain crags, constructed pavdhmw 
and gajllories ; and wide diambers suppasted| tiH 

l^igbts a^ connected the caverns the 

last hundred years there have been no prieali»’*r Bv. 

Farg^Ptop idahtijSaft the wostarn convent wtt|s the. ^itet 
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AmarAvati tope which has been discovered and exca- 
vated since 1796 A.D. Dr. Burgess concludes from an 
inscription on the stones, that the AmarAvati Sthpa was 
cither already built or was being built in the second 
century A. D., if not earlier. 

South-West from Great Andhra was the kingdom of 
Chola, 500 miles in circuit, but deserted and wild. The 
population was sparse, troops of brigands ravaged the 
open country, and the people were dissolute and cruel. 

Further to the south was the kingdom of Dra'vida 
f ,200 miles in circuit, with its capital the famed town of 
K&nchi or KAnchipura, which has been identified with 
modern Conjiveram. The soil was fertile and regularly 
cultivated, and the people were brave, truthful, honest, 
and fond of learning, and used the language of Middle 
India. There were some hundred SanghArAmas and io,ooo 
priests. 

Further south from DrAvida was the kingdom nf 
MaLAKUTA which Dr. Burnell identifies with the (lelta 
of the KAveri river. The men were dark in complexion, 
firm and impetuous, not fond of learning, but wholly 
given to commercial pursuits. South of this country 
were the famed Malaya mountains, the southern por- 
tions of the Malabar Ghats, which produced sandal 
wood and camphor. To the east of this range was 
Mount Potalaka, where the Buddhist spirit or saint 
Avalokitesvara, worshipped by Northern Buddhist in 
Thibet, China and Japan, was supposed sometimes to 
take his abode. 

Houen Tsang did not visit Ceylon, but nevertheless 
gives an account of that island with its rich v^etation, 
its extensive cultivation, and its teeming population. 
He narrates legends about Sinha or lion, about RAksha- 
sas, and about Mahendra the brother of Asoka who in- 
troduced Buddhism into the island ; and there were lOO 
convents and 20^000 priests in Houen Tsang's time. 
He speaks of the coast as being rich in gems and pre- 
cioi|s stones, and of Mount LankA to the south-east of 
the island. 

Travelling northwards from DrAvida, Houen Tsang 
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came to Konkan, io,ooo miles in circuit, fertile and 
regularly cultivated. The people were black, fierce 
and ardent in disposition, but esteemed learning. 

North'West from Konkan, and across a great forest 
infested by wild beasts and robbers, was the great 
country Maha'ra'shtka, i,ooo miles in circuit. The 
soil was rich and regularly cultivated, and the people 
were honest, but stern and vindictive. “ To their bene* 
factors they are grateful, to their enemies relentless. If 
they are insulted, they will risk their lives to avenge 
themselves. If tlrey are asked to help one in distress, 
they will forget themselves in their haste to render 
assistance. If they are going to seek revenge, they 
first give their enemy warning, then each being 
armed, they attack each other with spears. If a gen- 
eral loses a battle, they do not inflict punishment, but 
present him with woman’s clothes, and so he is driven 
to seek death for himself. .... The king is of the 
Kshatriya caste, and his name is Pulakesi. His plans 
and undertakings are widespread, and his beneficient 
actions are felt over a great distance. His subjects 
obey him with perfect submission. At the present time 
Sil&ditya Mah&i&j& 'of Kanouj) has conquered the na- 
tions from cast to west, and carried his arms to remote 
districts, but the people of this country alone have not 
submitted to him. He has gathered troops from the 
five Indies, and summoned the best leaders from all 
countries, and himself gone at the head of his army to 
punish and subdue these people, but he has not yet 
conquered their troops." Nor was Sil&ditya destined 
to conquer Pulakesi who defeated him in battle, and 
maintained the independence of the proud Maharattas ; 
even as a successor of Pulakesi, a thousand years later, 
defied Aurungzebe, Emperor of Northeib India, and res- 
tored to the Maharattas their lost independence and 
greatness. And when Mogul and Rajput had alike de- 
clined in powei, it was the countrymen of Pulakesi 
who struggled with the English for the mastery of India. 

On the eastern frontier of the Malidr&shtra country 
was a great mountain with towering crags and a 
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Stretch o'f piled up hnd scarped preci- 
pices. “ In this there is a Sangh&rltna constructed in a 
dark valley. Its lofty halls and deep side-aisles stretch 
through the face of the rocks. Storey above storey 
they are backed by the crag and face the valley.” This 
is the famous Ajunta systerh bf caves, cut in the lofty 
and almost prependicular rocks that hem in a wild se- 
cluded glen. Modern readers have been made familiar 
iVith this most wonderful work of architecture through 
the plates and descriptions of Fergusson and Burgess. 
Houen Tsang says further on, that the great VihAra 
Vras about lOO feet high, and in the middle was a stone 
figure of Buddha 70 feet high. Above was a stone 
canopy of seven stages towering upwards, apparently 
without support. 

To the west, or north-west from Mahftr&shtra, was, the 
Country of Bharukachha or Broach, 500 miles in circuit. 

The soil was impregnated with salt, trees were scattered 
and scarde, and the people boiled sea Water to manufac- 
ture, salt, and had all their gain from the sea. 

■ Thence Houen Tsang went to the classic land of 
MA'Lava. “Two countries,” he says, “ are remarkable 
for the great learning of the people— Mftlava on the 
south-west, and Magatlha cn the north-east.” Further 
on Houen Tsang says, “ The records of the country 
state: sikty-years before this, flourished SiUditya, a 
fnan of eminent wisdom and great learning ; his skill 
in literature was profound." This was Silftditya I. who 
reigned probably from 550 A. D. to 600 A. D., ahd was 
probably the immediate successor of Vikram&ditya the 
Great. The prince whom Houen Tsang saw in Kanotij, 
and who was trying to humiliate and subjugate Pulakesi 
and the Maharattas, was Sildditya II who reigned from 
about 6to to 650 A. D. 

I-n Mftlava both the religions prevailed in HouOh 
Tsang’s time, and there were about a hundred Sanghdr- 
ftmas and a Imndred Deva temples. 

Houen Tsang then visited Atali and Kaehha, or 
CuTCrt, and then came to Valabhi, the seat of the great 
Valabhi dynasty. "The character of the soH, the 
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climate and the manners of the people are like those of 
the kingdom of M&lava. The population is dense ; the 
establishments rich. There are some hundred families 
or so who possess a hundred lakhs. The rare and valu- 
able products of distant regions are here stored in great 
quantities.” Buddhism and Hinduism flourished alike. 

The kingdom of A'nandapura was subject to Mftl- 
ava, and that of Saura'siitra', with its dense popula- 
tion, was subject to the powerful Valabhis.- 

Gurjara, or Gujrat, was 1,000 miles in circuit, and 
the country of UjJAYlNl'. — which is described separately 
rom Malava spoken of above, — was 1,200 miles round. 

Passing through Chikito and Mahesvarapura, our 
traveller came to SlNDll, 1,400 miles in circuit. It 
.abounded in gold, silver and native copper. The coun- 
try was suitable for breeding oxen, sheep, camels, mules, 
and other cattle, and the people were hard of disposition 
but honest, and lived under a low-caste king. Along 
the Indus river there lived numerous families, cruel and 
hasty in temper, and given to fighting and bloodshed. 
They lived entirely by tending cattle, owned no masters, 
and had neither rich nor poor among them. They form- 
ed in fact a sort of rude primitive clan, living by pasture. 

After visiting the thickly populated country of Mh- 
lasth&napura (Multan) and some other places, our 
traveller left India. The historian of India cannot 
but feel grateful to this enthusiastic and pious Chinese 
traveller for the bird's-eye view he has given us of 
the various tribes and nations of India in the seventh 
century, — their arts, learning and civilization. 



CHAPtEH VIII. 

dUDDHTST ARCHlTECTtJRE AND SCtTLPttJRE. 

The Hindus first cacme in contact with « nation as 
civilized as tivemselves in the fourth and third centuries 
B. C.. and a great deal has been written as to the 
indebtedness of the Hindus to the Bactrian Greeks 
in the cultivation of their arts and sciences. As usual, 
the first writers on the subject have rushed to hasty 
conclusions, and it has been asserted that in archi- 
tecture and sculpture, and even in the art -of writing 
and in their alphabet, the Hindus received their first 
lessons from the Greeks. 

A cultured nation cannot comeiin contact with a great 
and civilized nation without derivii^ immense advant- 
ages in arts and civilization. The gifted Greeks were 
certainly the most civilized nation in the eaith in the 
fouith and third centuries before Christ, and what 
is more, they had spread their wonderful civilization 
•over all the regions conquered by Alexander, until the 
'whole of Western Asia, from Antioch to Baotria, pre- 
sented the Greek type of civilization, arts and manners. 
That the Hindus were greatly indebted to the Greeks 
not only in the development .of many arts, but also in 
the cultivation of some of the abstrusest sciences, like 
astronomy, will be conceded by all historians of India ^ 
and it will be our pleasing duty to acknowledge such 
friendly services rendered by one cultured nation 
to another, wherever we find facts justifying us in 
acknowledging such indebtedness, or even in presum- 
ing it. But it is necessary to warn our readers 
i^ainst hasty assumptions where facts are absolutely 
wanting, or where facts go directly against sucb 
assumptions. 
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In architecture the Hindus are not indebted to the 
Greeks. Buddhist Hindus developed their school of 
architecture tliemseives from the commencement ; 
they created their own style, which is purely Indian ; 
they borrowed from no foreign school of architecture 
or building. In G&ndh&ra, and in Western Punjab, 
columns have been found distinctly belonging to the 
Ionic order, and the general architecture, too, bears a 
Greek character. But in the vast continent of India 
itself, ik>m Bombay to Cuttack, the architecture imme- 
diately before and immediately after the Christian Er^ 
is purely Indian in character. This would not have 
been the case if the Hindus had learnt their first lessons 
in architecture from the Greeks. 

In sculpture, too, the Hindus are not indebted to the 
Greeks. Dr. Fergusson, speaking of the rail of Bharat 
(200 B. C) says, “It cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, that the art here displayed is purely indigenous. 
There is absolutely no trace of Egyptian influence. It 
is in every detail antagonistic to that art. Nor is there 
any trace of classical art ; nor can it be affirmed that 
anything here established could have been borrowed 
directly from Babylonia or Assyria. The capital of 
the pillars do resemble somewhat those at Persepolis, 
and the honeysuckle ornaments point in the same 
direction ; but barring that, the art, specially the 
figure sculpture belonging to the rail, seems an art 
elaborated on the spot, by Indians, and by Indians 
only."* 

Having thus cleared our ground, we will now 
proceed to give a very brief account of some of the 
most striking specimens which still exist of the 
architecture and sculpture ' of the Hindus ' of the 
centuries immediately before and after the Christian 
Era, and Dr. Fergusson will be our guide on this sub- 
ject Such specimens are nearly all the work of Bud- 
dhists. Architecture in stone, previous to the Buddhist 


* ladin aad Eaxera Afdiiiaeieie, Londoa, p. Sy. 
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movement, was conHned mostly to engineering works, 
such as city walls, gates, bridges, and embankments ; 
and if palaces and religious and civil edifices were also 
sometimes built of stone, no specimens of such have 
come down to us. On the other hand, the Hindu and 
Jaina edifices of stone which abound in all parts of India 
belong to the period subsequent to the fifth century 
of the Christian Era, and will, therefore, be treated of 
when we come to the Pauranik Period. In the present 
chapter, therefore, we will speak of works constructed 
in the Buddhist Period, and such works arc all Bud- 
dhist. 

Dr. Fergusson classifies the works under five heads, 
vis : — 

(1) LAts, or stone pillars, generally bearing inscrip- 
tions ; 

(2) Stdpas, or topes, erected to mark some sacred 
event or site, or to picseivc some supposed relic of 
Buddha ; 

(3; Rails, often of elaborate vvoikmanship ; often 
erected to surround topes ; 

(4) Chaityas, or churches ; and 

(5) Vthdraa, or monasteiies. 

The oldest Lats are those wliich were erected by 
Asoka in different paits of India, and bearing inscrip- 
tions, conveying to his subjects the doctrines and moral 
1 ules of the Buddhist religion. The best known L&ts 
are those of Delhi and Allahabad, the inscriptions on 
which were first deciphered by James Prinsep. Both of 
these bore the insciiptions of Asoka, while the Allaha- 
bad L&t also bore a subsequent* inscription of Samudra 
Gupta, of the Gupta dynasty of kings as we have 
stated before, and details the glories of his reign 
and the names of his ancestors. The L&t seems 
to have been thrown down and re-erected by the Em- 
peror^ Jahangir in 1605 A. D., with a Persian in- 
.scription to commemorate the commencement of his 
teign. Like most other L&ts this has lost its crowning 
ornament, but a LAt in Tirhoot bears the figure of a Hon 
on the top, and the L&t of Sankissa, between Ma- 
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thur& and Kanouj, bears the mutilated figure of 
an elephant, so mutilated, that Houen 


Tsang mistook it for a lion. At Karli, 
between Bombay and Poona, a L&t 
stands in front of the cave of Karli sur- 
mounted by four lions. The two Ldts at 
Erun are said to belong to the era of 
the Gupta kings. 

The lemarkable iron pillar near the 
Kutab Minar has been seen by every 
tourist and traveller who has been to 
Delhi. It is 22 ft. above ground and 20 
inches under ground, and its diameter is 
16 inches at the base and 1 2 inches at the 
capital. There is an inscription on it, 
as on other Lits, but unfortunately the 
in.scription bears no date. James Prinsep 
ascribed it to the 4th or 5th century. 
Dr. Bhau Daji to the 5th or 6th century. 
Admitting the 5th century to be its 
•late, “ it opens our eyes,” as Dr. Fer- 
gusson states, “ to an unsu.spected state 
of affairs, to find the Hindus at that ^ 
age forging a bar of iron larger than 
any that have been forged even in Eu- 
rope to a very late date, and not fre- 
quently even now. As we find them, 
however, a few centuries afterwards 
using bars as long as this L&t in roofing 
the porch of the temple at Kanarac, 
we must believe that thiy were much 
more familiar with the use of this 
metal than they afterwards became. , 
It is almost equally startling to find 
that, after an exposure to wind and 
rain for fourteen centuries, it Is unrust- 
ed, and the capital and inscription 



are as clear and sharp noiv as when put AUaiuw ui. 
up fourteen centuries ago.” 


Of the Stupa.s, the Bhilsa topes are the most famous. 
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Within an area, lo miles east and west and 6 north 
and south, near the village of Bhtlsa in the kingdom of 
Bliopal, there are no less than five or six groups of topes 
containing about 25 or 30 individual examples. 
General Cunningham first published an account of 
them in 1854, since then they have been repeated- 
ly described. The principal of these topes is known 
as the Great Tope of Sanchi, and has a base 14 ft. high 
and a dome 42 ft. high, and 106 ft. in diameter at the 
point just above the base. The rails are 1 1 ft. in height, 
and the gateway, covered with the most elaborated 
sculpture which will be subsequently described, is 33 ft 
in height. 



GasAT Tors, Sanchi. 

The centre of this great mound is quite solid, being 
composed of bricks laid in mud, but the exterior is 
faced with dressed stones. Over this there was a coat of 
cement which was no doubt adorned with painting and 
figures in relief. 

There are many other groups near Sanchi, vu,, one at 
Sonari, € miles away, one at ^tdhara, 3 miles further on, 
and a numerous group at Bhojpur, seven miles from 
Sanchi. Another group is at Andhar, five miles from 
Bhojpur. Altogether there are no less than sixty topes 
within one small district 

Most of our readers who have visited Benams have 
seen the tope at Sacnltb, erected in the oU Deer Fhrk 
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where Gautama first preached bis aew religion. It 
consists of a stone basement 93 ft. in diameter, solidly 
built to the height of 43 ft Above it is brickwork, 
rising to a height of 128 ft above the surrounding 
plain. The lower part is relieved by eight projecting 
faces elegantly carved, and with a niche in each. 
General Cunningham believes the date of this to be 
the 6th or 7th century A.D. 

Another Bengal' tope is known as J'ar 4 sandha 4 ca-, 
Baithak, 28 ft. in diameter and 21 ft. in height, resting 
on a base of 14 ft. It is mentioned by Houen Tsang, 
and its date is probably 500 A.D. 

The central Stilpa or Dagoba at Amarhvatt which 
Houen Tsang saw, no longer exists. In the GcLndhhra 
country there are numerous examples. Tlie great 
Dagoba, however, of Kanishka, over 470 feet in height, 
which Fa Hian and Houen Tsang saw, is no mure 
The most important group of the Gftndbftra topes is 
that of Manikyala in the Punjab, between the Indus 
and tire Jheluin. Fifteen or twenty were found in the 
spot, most of which were first opened by General 
Ventura and A(. Court in 1830. The principal t(^>e 
has a dome which is an exact hemisphW'e, 127 feet 
in diameter, and therefore about 400 feet in circum- 
ferenoe. 

The most elaborately ornamented architectural works 
•of the Buddhist Period are the Raii.s and gateways 
generally found round Stfipas. The two oldest rails are 
^ose of Buddha C^yft and of Bharhut ; Dr. Fcigus- 
son assigns 250 B.C. for th^ former, and 200 B.C. for 
ftie latter. The forraei^formed a rectangle 131 feet by 
98 feet, and the pillars were 5 feet 1 1 inches in height. 

Bhaerhut is situated between Allahabad and Jubbul* 
pone. The tope enclosed here has entirely disaptp^^ 
ed,— having been utilized for building villages^ but 
•about one-balf of the rail remains. It was original^ 
€8 feet in diameter, and therefore about 275 feet in 
fength. It had four entrances, guarded fay statues 4^^ 
fieet high. From General Cunoinghara's restoratkm, it 
appears tisst the pillars of the eastern gateway were 
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22 feet 6 inches in height. The beams had no human 
figures on them. The lower beam had a procession of 
elephants, the middle beam of lions, and the upper 
probably of crocodiles. The rail was 9 feet high, and 
the inner side was ornamented by a continuous 
series of bas-reliefs, divided from each other by a 
beautiful flowing scroll. About a hundred bas-reliefs 
have been recovered, all representing scenes or legends, 
and nearly all inscribed with the title of the J ataka 
represented. It is the only monument in India which 
is so inscribed, and this gives the Bharhut rails a 
unique value. 

We make no apology for quoting the following 
remarks of Dr. Fergnsson’s work about the state of 
Indian sculpture as disclosed by these rails. “ When 
Hindu sculpture first dawns upon us in the rails of Bud- 
dha Gaya and Bharhut, B.C. 200 to 250, it is thoroughly 
original, absolutely without a trace of foreign influence, 
but quite capable of expressing its ideas, and of telling 
its story with a distinctness that never was surpassed 
at least in India. Some animals, such as elephants, 
deer and monkeys, are bette represented there than 
in any sculptures known in any part of thejworld ; so, 
too, are some trees, and the architectural details arc 
cut with an elcgancr and precision which are very 
admirable The human figures, too, though very 
different from our standard of beauty and grace, are 
truthful to nature, and where grouped together 
combine to express the action intended with singular 
felicity. For an honest purpose-like, pre-Raphaelite 
kind of art, there is probably nothing much better to 
be found anywhere.” 

The rail surrounding the great tope of Sanchi in the 
kingdom of Bhopal, is a circular enclosure 140 feet in 
diameter, and consists of octagonal pillars 8 feet in 
height and two feet apart. They are joined tc^ethcr at 
the top by a rail 2 feet 3 inches deep, and between 
the pillars. This is, however, about the simplest rail 
arrangement, and the ornamentation on the rails 
increases in other places, until the scrolls and disks 
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and figures become so elaborate and profuse as to 
completely hide the pillars and bars from the sight, 
and to entirely change the character of the original 
design. 

The great tope of Sanchi, of which we have spoken 
before, was probably constructed in Asoka’s time. 
Each rail is shewn by the inscription on it to be the 
gift of a different individual. The four gateways were 



RAIL AT SANCHL 

then added to the rail, probably during the 6rst century 
of the Christian Era. Dr. Fcrgusson thus describe 
them : — 

"All these four gateways or toranas, as they are 
properly called, were covered with the most elaborate 
sculptures both in front and in rear,— wherever, in fact, 
their surface was not hidden by being attached to the 
rail behind them. Generally the sculptures represent 
scenes from the life of Buddha. .... In addition 
to these are scenes from the J&takas or legendi^ 
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narrating events or actions that took place during five 
hundred births through which Sakya Muni had passetl 
before he became so purified as to reach perfect 
Buddhahood. One of these, the Wessantara or the 

alms-giving” Jataka, occupies the whole of the lower 
beam of the northern gateway, and reproduces all the 
events of that wonderful tale, exactly as it is narrated 

in Ceylonese books at the present day Other 

sculptures represent sieges and fighting and consequent 
triumphs, but so far as can be seen for the acquisition 
of relics or subjects connected with the faith. Others 
pourtray men and women eating and drinking and 

making love The sculptures of these gateways 

form a perfect Picture Bible of Buddhism, as it 
cxi.sted in India in the first century of the Christian 
Era." 

The date of the Sanchi rail is said to be three 
centuries after that of the Buddha Gay& and Bharhut 
rails ; and the Amar&vati rail is again three centuries 
posterior to the Sanchi rail. The date of the Amaravati 
rail is said to be the 4th or 5th century A.D. 

Amaravati is situated on the southern bank of the 
Krishna river near its mouth, and was long the capital 
of the Andhra empire of Southern India. The 
Amaravati rail is loaded with oruament and sculptures. 
The great rail is 195 feet in diameter, and the inner 
165 feet, and between these two was the procession path. 
Externally the great rail was 14 feet and internally 
12 feet, while the inner rail was solid and six feet high. 
The plinth of the great rail was ornamented by a frieze 
of animals and hoys, and the pillars, as usual, were 
octagonal and ornamented with disks. The inside of 
the great rail was more richly ornamented than the 
outside, and the upper rail was one continuous bas- 
relief 6cx> feet in length. The inner rail was even more 
richly ornamented than the great rail with figures most 
elaborately carved with scenes from the life of Buddha 
or from legends. 

Two wo^cuts given in Dr. Fergusson’s work, one 
from the great rail) and one from the inner rail, are 
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Interesting. The former represents a king seated on 
bis throne and receiving a messenger, while his army 
in front defends the walls. Lower down the infant^, 
cavalry and elephants sally forth in battle array, while 
one .of the enemy sues for peace. The latter, i. e., the 
woodcut from the inner rail, represents three objects of 
worship, viz., a stikpa with its rails, a chakra or wheel of 
religion, and a congregation worshipping a relic or 
sacred tree. 

We now come to the important subject of 
Chaityas, i. e., assembly halls or churches. The great 
distinguishing feature of these Buddhist churches is 
that tliey are not constructed but excavated. Twenty 
or thirty churches arc known to exist, and all of them, 
with one exception, arc excavated rocks. The external 
view of Euro{)can churches and of Hindu temples forms 
their most distinguishing and noble feature ; but of 
the Buddhist clmrches,— excavated in rocks, — there is 
no external view except the frontage which is often 
ornamented. 

Nine-tenths of the Buddhist churches which exist 
belong to the Bombay presidency, and this is explained 
by the fact that the western presidency is the great 
cave district of India, with rocks peculiarly fitted for 
excavation. 

There is a cave in Behar which is believed to be 
the identical Satapanni cave of Rd^jagriha, in which, 
or in front of which, the First Council was held imme- 
diately after the death of Gautama, to fix the canon. 
It is a natural cave slightly improved by art, and 
it was seen by Houen Tsang when he resided in 
Magadha. 

There is an interesting group of caveij i6 miles north 
of GayA, of which the most interesting is the one 
known at Lomasa Rishi’s cave. The form of the 
roof is a pointed arch, and the frontage is ornamented 
with simple sculpture. The interior is a hall 33 ft by 
19 ft., beyond which there is a nearly circular apartment. 
All the caves of this group are said to have been ex- 
cavated in the 3rd century B.C. 
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There are five or six Chaitya caves in the Western 
Ghats, all of which are said to have been excavated 
before the Christian Era, and of which the cave at Bhaja 
is said to be the most ancient. As in the Buddhist 
rails so in the Chaityas, we find architecture in stone 
slowly evolving itself out of wooden forms. The pillars 
of the Bhaja cave slope inwards at a considerable 
angle, as wooden posts would slope, to give strength to 
a structure ; and the rafters of the cave are still of wood, 
many of which remain to this day : the date of this cave 
is said to be the 3rd century B. C. 

In the next group of caves, at Bedsor, consider- 
able progress is manifested. The pillars are more 
upright, though still sloping inwards. The frontage 
is ornamented with rail decoration, the design being 
taken from actual rails as described before, but 
represented here merely as ornament. The date of 
the caves is said to be the first half of the second 
century. 

The next cave is at Nassick. The pillars are so 
nearly perpendicular that the inclination escapes detec- 
tion, and the fa9ade, though still exhibiting the rail 
decoration, shews a great advance in design. The date 
of the cave is said to be the last half of the second 
century. 

And when we come at last to the cave at Karli, on 
the road between Poona and Bombay, we find the archi- 
tecture of this class in its state of perfection. The 
pillars are quite perpendicular, the screen is ornament- 
ed with sculpture, and the style of architecture, both 
inside and in front, is chaste and pure. The Chaitya 
is said to have been excavated in the first century 
before Christ, and it is the largest and the most 
perfect Chaitya yet discovered in India ; and the 
style of architecture was never surpassed in succeeding 
centuries. 

The following account will interest our readers 

“ The building as will be seen from the illustra- 
tion on the opposite page, resembles, to a great ex- 
tent, an early Christian church in its arrangements. 
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consisting of a nave 
in an apse or semi- 
dome, round which the 
aisle is carried. The 
general dimensions of 
the interior are 126 ft. 
from the entrance to 
the back wall, by 45 
ft. 7 in. width ; the 
side aisles, however, arc 
very much narrower 
than in Christian 
churches, the central 
one being 25 ft. 7 in., 
so that the others are 
only 10 ft. wide, in- 
cluding the thickness 
of the pillars .... 
Fifteen on each side 
separate the nave from 
the aisles ; each pillar 
has a tall base, an 
octagonal shaft, and 
a richly ornamented 
capital, on which kneel 
two elephants, each 
bearing two figures, 
generally a man and 
a woman, but some- 


and side aisles, terminating 



times two females, all Karii chiJtya. 

very much better executed than such ornaments usu- 
ally are. The seven pillars behind the altar are 
plain octagonal piers without either base or capital .... 
Above this springs the roof, scmi-ciVcular in gene- 
ral section, but somewhat stilted at the sides, so as 
to make its height greater than the semi-diameter . . . . 
Immediately under the semi-dome of the apse, and 
nearly where the altar stands in Christian churches, is 
placed the Dagoba .... 

“Of the interior we can judge perfectly, and it 
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certainly is as solemn and grand as any interior can 
well be. And the mode of lighting is the most perfect, 
OIK* undivided volume of light coming through a single 
oi)ciut)g over head at a favorable angle, and falling 
<lircctly on the altar or principal object in the building, 
leaving the rest in comparative obscurity. The effect 
is considerably heightened by the closely set thick 
columns that divide the three aisles from one another.” 
— Fergtisson. 

There are four Chaityas at Ajanta, dating probably 
from the first century to the sixth century A. D. 
Statues of Buddha appear in the later Chaityas ; and 
Buddhism as represented on the latest of these Chaityas 
is very akin to the Hinduism of the sixth and subse- 
quent centuries. 

The VisvakarmA cave of Ellora is a Chaitya belonging 
to the latter part of the Buddhist Period. The dimen- 
sions of the hall are 85 ft. by 43 ft., and in the roof 
all the ribs and ornaments arc cut in the rock though 
still copied from wooden prototypes. In the facade 
we miss for the first time the horse-shoe opening which 
is the most marked feature in all previous examples. 
The facade of the Ellora Chaitya looks like that of an 
ordinary two-storeyed house, with verandas richly sculp- 
tured. 

The cave of Kenheri on the Island of Salsette in 
Bombay harbour is well known. It was excavated in 
the early part of the fifth century A. D. It is a copy 
of the great cave at Karli, but very inferior in style. 

Lastly, we come to Viiia'ras or monasteries. Fore- 
most among the Buddhist Vihkras was the celebrated 
monastery of N&landa (south of Patna), visited 
Houen Tsang in the 7 ^^ century, as we have seen in 
the last chapter. Successive kings had built here, and 
one of them surrounded all the Vihftras with a high 
wall which can still be traced, measuring i,doo ft. by 
400 ft. Outside this enclosure again, StApas and towers 
were built, ten or twelve of which have been identi- 
fied by General Cunningham. 

The architecture of this great monastery, however, has 
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not been properly restored, nor the arrangements made 
clear. There arc some reasons to suspect that the 
superstruction was of wood, and if that be so, scarcely 
a trace of it can now be left. 

Many of our readers who have visited Cuttack and 
Bhuvanesvara, must also have seen the caves in the 
two hills, Udayagiri and Khandagiri, about 20 miles 
from Cuttack. There is an inscription on the Hathi 
Gumpha, or the Elephant Cave, to the effect that it 
was engraved by Aira, king of Kalinga, who subdued 
neighbouring kings. It is believed that Aira lived 
before Asoka, and that the inscription is one of the old- 
est yet found in India. 

The Ganesa Gumpha and the R&jr&ni Gumpha are 
both said to have been excavated before the Christian 
Era, and a curious story is sculptured on them both. 
A man sleeps under a tree, and a woman, apparently 
his wife, introduces a lover. A fight ensues, and the 
victor carries away the naked female in his arms. 

Older than these caves arc smaller and simpler 
ones, among which the Tiger Cave in Udayagiri is 
the best known. 

Turning now to Western India, the Nassik group 
contains three principal Vih&ras known under the 
names of Nahapana, Gautamiputra, and YaduyasrL 
The first two are on the same plan, being halls 40 
feet square with 16 small cells for monks on three side^ 
and a six-pillared veranda on the fourth side. Aa 
inscription in the Nahapana Vih&ra shews that it was 
excavated by the son-in-law of that chief, who, we 
have seen elsewhere, heads the list of Shah kings ; and 
the date of this Vihftra is therefore about icx> A.D. 
The Gautamiputra Vib&ra is supposed to be two or 
three centuries later. The Yaduyasri* Vih&ra has a 
liall 60 feet by 40 to 4$ feet, and 21 cells for monks. 
It has abo a sanctuary with two richly carved piUars 
and a colossal figure of Buddha with many attendants. 
The date of this Vihftra appears from an inscription 
to be the fifth century. 

Perhaps the most interesting Vihjbas in India are 
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Nos. i 6 and 17 of the Ajanta Vih&ras. They are 
beautiful specimens of Buddhist monasteries, and 
possess a unique value, as they still contain fresco 
paintings with a degree of distinctness unequalled in 
any other Vih&ra in India. Their date has been 
ascertained ; they were excavated early in the fifth 
century, when the Guptas were the emperors of India. 

Vihflra No. 16 measures 65 feet each way, and 
has twenty pil- 
lars. It has sixteen 
cells for monks on 
two sides, a great 
hall in the centre, 
a veranda in the 
front, and a sanc- 
tuary in the back. 

All the walls are 
covered with fres- 
coes representing 
scenes from the 
life of Buddha or 
from the legends 
of saints, and the 
roofs and pillars 
have arabesques 
and ornaments, 
and all this com- Ajanta Vihfcra No. 16 . 

bines to produce a peculiar richness of effect. Judg> 
ing from the representations of the frescoes which 
have been published, the painting was by no means 
contemptible. The figures are natural and elegant, 
the human faces are pleasant and expressive, and 
convey the feelings which they are meant to con- 
vey, and the female figures are supple, light, and 
elegant, and have an air of softness and mild grace 
which mark them peculiarly Indian in style. The 
decorations are chaste and correct in style and singular- 
ly effective. It is to be hoped that a fairly complete 
representation of these curious paintings will yet be 
published for the elucidation of the art of painting 
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in ancient India ; and such a work will be as valuable 
to the historian of Indian Art as the paintings recovered 
from Pompii and preserved in the museum of Naples 
are valuable to the historian of ancient European Art. 
Dr. Fergusson, however, apprehends that the means 
adopted to heighten the color of the Ajanta paintings 
in order to copy them, and the “ destructive tendencies 
of British tourists," have already spoilt these invalu* 
able treasures. 

Ajanta Vihara No. 17 is similar in plan to No. 16 
and is known as the Zodiac cave, because a figure of 
the Buddhist Chakra or wheel was mistaken for the 
signs of the Zodiac. 

Eight or nine Vih^ras exist at Bogh, a place about,^ 
30 miles west of Mandu. The great Vihara here has a 
hall 96 feet square and a shfil^ or school-room attached 
to it 94 feet by 44 feet ; while a veranda 220 feet in 
length runs in front of the hall and the sh&l&. 28 pillars 
beautify the hall, iC pillars are in the .school-room, 
while 20 pillars, all in a row, adorn the veranda. At 
one time the whole of the back wall of the gallery 
was adorned with a series of fresco paintings, equalling 
the Ajanta paintings in beauty. The principal subjects 
are processions on horseback and on elephants. Women 
exceed men in number, and dancing and love-making 
arc prominently introduced. 

At Ellora there are numerous Vihdras attached to 
the Visvakarmft Chaitya of which we have spoken 
before. The great Vih&ra is no feet by yo feet, and 
this, as well as the smaller Vihf^iras, belong probably to 
the same century as the Chaitya. 

There are three temples here which curiously illus- 
trate the steps by which Buddhistic excavations gradu- 
ally merged in the Hindu. The first temple is Do- 
tal, a two-.storc>'cd Buddhist Vihkra, Buddhistic in all 
its details. The second temple is Tcen-tal, similar to 
the Do-tal, and still having Buddhist sculptures, but 
departing so far from simplicity of style as to justify 
BrAhmans in appropriating it, as they have done 1 Thie 
■third is Das Avatar, still resembling the other two in 
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architectural details, but entirely Hindu in sculptures. 
Later on, when Hinduism had completely triumphed over 
Buddhism, the Hindus of Southern India excavated on 
the spot, in the 8th or 9th century A. D. the famous 
temple of Kail&sa which has made Ellpra one of the 
great wonders of India. But of this and other Hindu 
edifices we will speak when we come to treat of the 
Pfturanik Period. We need only state here that the main 
distinction between Buddhist works and Hindu works 
is this ; Buddhist Chaityas and Vih&ras are caves inside 
hills and rocks ; while Hindu workers, even when they 
worked on existing hills and rocks, imitated structure 
buildings by clearing away the stone on all sides, and thus 
allowing the edifices carved to stand out in bold relief 
against the neighbouring rocks. Such is Kail&sa in Ellora. 

We need not lengthen this chapter by giving an 
account of the G&ndh&ra Vih&ras. There can be no 
doubt that Greek influence greatly modified the style of 
architecture there, and some capitals found in Jamalgiri 
are undoubtedly Corinthian in style. Nor is it possible 
to include here an account of Ceylonese architecture. 
There are numerous ruins of ancient topes and other 
edifices in that island, specially near Anur&dhapura 
which continued to be the capital of Ceylon for ten 
centuries. Two of the largest known topes are in 
Ceylon, one at Abhayagiri, 1,100 feet in circumference 
and 244 feet high ; and the other at Jetavana a few feet 
higher. The former was erected in 88 B.C., and the 
latter in 275 A.D. 

From ^e brief account that. has been given, our 
readers will perceive that both in architecture and in 
sculpture, the highest excellence was attained and 
maintain^ in India before and immediately after the 
Christian Era. For the first attempts we must look 
to the rude caves in Orissa and Behar with the 
facades now and then oniamented with rude sculpture 
of animals. Such, for instance, is the Tiger Cave of 
Orissa, and we must date this class of caves with the 
first spread of Buddhism in the fourth century B. C. 
A great advance was made in the third century BLC.,niid 
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perhaps the noblest monuments, both in sculpture and in 
architecture, were constructed between the tliird century 
B. C., and the first century A.D. The richly sculptured 
rails of Bharhut and Sanchi belong to 200 B.C. and lOO 
A.D. and the finest Chaitya that has been yet discovered, 
that of Karli, belongs also to the first century before 
Christ. For the succeeding three or four centuries the 
art maintained its high position, but scarcely any pro* 
gress was made, for it is doubtful if a tendency towards 
elaborate ornamentation is true progress. The Ajanta 
Vih&ras and the Amar&vati rails, constructed in the 4th 
and 5 th century A.D., maintained the high position which 
art had reached in India three or four centuries earlier. 
Painting, too, of which we cannot discover the first 
beginning, attained or maintained its high excellence 
in the 5tli century A.D. After that century, all arts 
declined with the decline of Buddhism. When we 
meet sculpture again in the Hindu temples of the 
ytli and 8th centuries, the art had lost much of its 
higher aesthetic qualities, and “ frequently resorts to 
such expedients as giving dignity to the principal 
personages, by making them double the size of less 
important characters, and of distinguishing gods from 
men by giving them more heads and arms than mortal 
man can use or understand.” There was no lack, however, 
of industry, enterprise or elaborate ornamentation. On 
the contrary, Orissa and Southern and Western India 
were covered with temples and sculpture works evincing 
very’considerable vigour, and often producing a rich effect 
by profuse and elaborate ornamentation. But wc ffli.ss 
aesthetic beauty, specially in the later Hindu works. 
The band of the sculptor was as busy as ever, but the 
mind of the artist was wanting. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SOCIAL MANNERS. CASTE. 

The Chinese traveller Iloucn Tsang makes some 
general remarks about the people of India and the 
way they lived which are valuable to the historian. 
“ With respect to the ordinary people,” he says, “although 
they are naturally light-minded, yet they are upright 
and honorable. In money matters they are without 
craft, and in administering justice they are considerate. 
They dread the retribution of another state of existence, 
and make light of the things of the present world. 
They are not deceitful or treacherous in their conduct, 
and arc faithful to their oaths and promises.” Such 
has been the opinion of all civilized and candid 
travellers who have visited India from the time of 
Megasthenes downwards, who have seen Hindus in 
their homes and villages, mixed with them in their every- 
day life, entered into their daily transactions, and ex- 
amined their dealings and ordinaiy relations with their 
co-vil lagers and acquaintances. Villagers, says Colonel 
Sleeman, adhere habitually to the truth in their Panch- 
yets, and “ 1 have had before me hundreds of cases in 
which a man's property, liberty and life has depended 
upon his telling a lie, and he has refused to tell it.” 

Our readers will pardon us for this reference to the 
testimony of a modern traveller and an Englishman ; 
but judgments on a people’s character are so often 
formed from the falsehood and chicanery exhibited in 
law courts, that it is refreshing to turn to the opinion 
of an Englishman who passed his official life in seeing 
and knowing the people in their own homes and villages, 
and in the midst of their cvciy day dealings and trans- 
actions. 

With regard to the people’s clothing, Houen Tsang 
says, that the clothing was not cut or fashioned. “ The 
men wind their gaiments round their middle, then 
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gather them under the armpits, and let them fall down 
across the body, hanging to the right.” It would appear 
from this account that one piece of cloth served much 
the same purpose, and was worn much in the same way 
as the dltoti and chtidder are worn in the present day. 
The women drc.s.scd themselves as they do now — “ The 
robes of the women fall to the ground ; they completely 
cover tlicir shoulders. They wear a little knot of hair 
on their crowns, and let the rest of their hair fall loose.” 

“ On their heads the people wear caps with flower 
wreaths and jcvvelletl necklets. Their garments are 
made of Kausc) a. Kausi-ya is the product of the wild 
silk worm. They have garments also of Kshauma, 
which is a sort of hemp ; garments also made of Kam- 
which is woven fiom fine goat hair ; garments also 
made from HoLili. This stuff is made from the fine 
hair of wild animals : it is seldom that this can be 
woven, and therefore the stuff is very valuable, and it 
is regarded as fine clothing.” The above brief account 
gives us some idea of the silken, hemp, and woollen 
fabrics in use in India in the 7th century. Holali, from 
the description given, would seem to be shawl made 
of the hair of Kashmir goats. 

Further on I louen T.sang says that in North India, 
where the wind was cold, the i»cople wore elosc-fitting 
garments ; that Kshatriyas and llr&hinanas were cleanly 
and wholesome in their dress ; that all the people were 
very particular in their personal cleanliness, and allow- 
cd no remissness in this particular. All washed them- 
selves before eating. Wooden and stone vessels when 
used were destroyed ; vessels of gold, silver, copper, 
and iron, after each meal, were rubbed and polished. 
After eating they cleansed their teetli with a willow 
stick and washed their hands and mouth. 

Cleanliness, however, was more observable in the 
personal habits of the people than in their towns. 
Towns were generally walled and had gates, but the 
streets and lanes were tortuous, and the thoroughfares 
were dirty. Stalls were arranged on both sides of the 
road with appropriate signs ; but butchers, fishers. 
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dancers, executioners, and scavengers had their abodes 
outside the city. The town walls were mostly built 
of bricks and tilds, and the towers of wood and 
bamboo, architecture in stone being extremely rare, 
except for religious edifices and excavations. The 
houses of the ordinary people were covered, as in the 
present day, with “ rushes or dry branches or tiles or 
boards,” and the walls of such houses were covered 
with lime and mud, mixed with cow’s dung for 
purity.” 

Houen Tsang gives an account of education in India 
which is interesting. He speaks of five Vidy&s or 
branches of learning, viz., SabdavidyA or the science 
of words, Silpasthdnavidyd treating of the arts, Chtkitsd' 
vtdyd or medicine, Hetuvidyd or philosophy, and Adhydt- 
tnavidyd of the mysteiies of religion. Houen Tsang also 
.speaks of four Vedas recognized in his time ; but 
Manu recognizes only three and not the Atharva Veda 
(111, 145 ; IV, 123 ; XI, 260 to 265 ; XII, 112, &c). 
Houen Tsang further informs us that men completed 
their education at 30, rewarded and thanked their teach- 
er, and then returned to their wordly duties. 

Houen Tsang mentions a great variety of fruits 
which were produced in India. Among the food- 
grains, rice and corn were the most plentiful. The 
most usual food, beside the grains, was milk, butter, 
cream, soft sugar, sugarcandy, mustard oil, and various 
kinds of cakes made of corn. Fish, mutton, gazelle, 
and deer were generally eaten fresh, but sometimes 
salted, but it was forbidden to eat the flesh of the 
ox, the ass, the elephant, the horse, the pig, the dog, 
the fox, the wolf, the lion, the monkey, and all the 
hairy kind. With regard to wines, Kshatriyas were 
fond of the juice of grape and sugarcane. Yaisyas 
used strong fermented drinks, and die Si4mans and 
Br^maiis used a sort of syrup from the grape or 
sugarcane, but not fermented. We know, however, 
from various accounts, that drinking was rare among 
the higher classes and almost unknown among the 
common pec^le, except among the aboriginal castes. 
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Gold, silver, native copper, white jade, and pearls 
were the products of the country, ^nd diere was also 
an abundance of rare gems and various kinds of pre> 
cious stones. Commercial transactions were carried 
on by barter, goods being exchanged for otiier goods. 
Houen Tsang even says that no gold or silver coins 
were known. It is probable that none were generally 
used for ordinary transactions. 

If from the accounts of the Chinese traveller we 
turn to the Institutes of the Hindu writer known 
under the mythical name of Manu, we 6nd lists of 
various castes and professions into which Hindu society 
was divided subsequent to the Christian Era. And 
it is with regret and pain that the historian notes 
the little respect that was accorded in Hindu society 
to those who followed different professions, and honest, 
though humble, means of living, — to all who were not 
priest and soldiers. In 111, 152, we are told that 
physicians and temple priests and sellers of meat 
and shop-keepers should be avoided at sacriBces. And 
in the same category are placed singers and actors 
(HI, 155), makers of bows and arrows (III, 160), 
trainers of elephants, oxen, horses,' and camels, astro- 
logers, bird fanciers and insn’uctors in arms (III, t€3), 
architects and messengers (III, 163), as well as shep- 
herds and keepers of buffaloes (III, 166). 

A Brfthman is prohibited from accepting gifts from 
butchers, oil-manufacturers, publicans and brotfael- 
keepers, who are classed together ! (IV, 84}. Similarly 
he is prohibited from taking food given by a thfef, a 
musician, a carpenter, or an userer, by a physidAn, a 
hunter, a blacksmith, a stage player, a goldsmith a 
basket maker or a dealer in weapons, by a washer- 
man or an artisan, (IV, 210, 212, 215, 216, 219). In 
another place a Brfthman and a Kshatriya are directed 
by all means to avoid agriculture, " for the wooden 
implement with iron point injures the earth, and the 
be^s living in the earth ” ! <X, 84.V 

This is a pretty comprehensive list ! If we 
physicians, shop-keepers, singers, actom, trainees of 
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anfmals, bird fanciers, instructors in arms, architects, oil- 
manufactures, carpenters, washermen, hunters, gold- 
smiths, blacksmiths, manufactuiers of baskets and arms, 
all artisans, all sJupherds, all agriculturists, who then are 
left in the nation to receive honor? Priests and Kings! 

The results were disastrous, so far as arts were 
concerned. Genius was impossible, except among priests 
and kings. Men held in a perpetual moral bondage 
and servitude never learnt to aspire after greatness and 
glory. Men to whom honor was impossible never learnt 
to deserve honor and distinction. In other countries 
a CIncinatus might leave his plough and wield the 
destinies of his nation, or a Robert Burns might give 
expression to a nation’s sentiments in thoughts that 
breathe and words that bum ; but in India the 
cultivator’s fate was .sealed, he could never break 
through the adamant wall of social rules. Among other 
people a sculptor, a painter or an architect, like Phidias 
or Praxiteles, like Raphael or Michael Angelo, might, 
by the force of his genius, win the highest honor in 
his country. But in India that highest honor was 
the exclusive piivilege of the Brfihman and the 
Kshatriya, honor to an architect or to a sculptor 
was simply out of the question. Under healthier in- 
fluences the humblest artisan or engineer might rise 
to be a Watt or a Stevenson, but in India the artisan 
and the engineer were chained by shackles of steel, 
which it was impossible for them to break. Held in 
comparative degradation and contL-mpt, the artisan and 
the mechanic never learnt to soar beyond the fixed 
rules of their art, and gave no indications of a great 
idea, a bold conception, a new invention or an original 
genius. Hindu architects covered India from Orissa 
and Ellora to Tanjore and Rameswaram with temples 
and edifices of which we shall speak in a future chapter. 
The patience, the industry, the attention to minute de- 
tails, the ingenuity, and the skill displa}'ed in these works 
will bear comparision with those of any nation, ancient 
or modern, in the face of the earth. But the concep- 
tion of a great architect, the genius of a true artist is 
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often wanting in these magnificent edifices. A Br&hman 
poet in Ujjayini has conceived a SakuntalA in verse, 
but there is no SakuntalA in stone among the 
millions of sculptured figures in India 1 

By her position and her civilisation India should 
have been the mistress of the Indian Ocean, as Greece 
and Rome were of the Mediterranean; and a Hindu 
mercantile navy should have swept the seas from 
China to Egypt. But the genius of -Br&hmans and 
Kshatriyas did not descend to the art of navigation ; 
civilized India depended on the rude Arabians for 
commerce with the West ; and the imperfect maritime 
communication which Hindus had with Sumatra, Java 
and China in the Buddhist Period, — as we know 
from Fa Hian’s pages, — was soon forgotten, and it 
was considered a sin to cross the seas. Hindu genius 
struggled against the dishonour cast on arts, Hindu 
architects and sculptors, and goldsmiths and weavers 
attained all that it was possible to attain, by skill and 
industry and ingenuity and long training ; but the 
genius which marks the literature and thought of ancient 
India is absent in her industrial arts, her mechanical 
inventions and her maritime enterprise. 

No nation has greater reasons to be proud of its 
past than the Hindus. But the proudest nations of the 
earth are at the same time those who are the most 
keenly alive to their shortcomings, and most .eagerly 
assiduous in removing them ; and greatness does not long 
survive where such endeavour is wanting. India too has 
had her shortcomings, and it is necessary that we should 
remember them and seek to remove them. And we 
should never forget that monopoly is hurtful to those 
who hold it, as to those who are excluded from it ; and 
that a monopoly of learning and honour is the worst kind 
of monopoly that the world has known. The nation is 
degraded under a permanent social subjection, and then 
drags down the monopolists in the common national ruin. 

We have seen before, that in the order to make the dis* 
tinctions of caste immutable, the ancient Shtrakftratf 
conceived that the different castes sprang from the union 

7« 
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of men and women of different original castes ; and Manu 
of course adopts and hands down the childish myth. 
The following is a list of Manu’s mixed castes, or if 
we may so call it, Manu’s theory of the Origin of the 
Human Species 1 Sons begotten by the first three castes 
on wives of the next lower castes were considered 
similar to their fathers, and did not form new castes : — 


Father^ 

Br&bman. 

Do. 

Kshatriya 

Do. 

Vaisya 

Vaisya 

Si^rlra 

Do. 

Do. 

BrAhman 

Do. 

Do. 

NishAda 

Siidra 

Kshattri 

Vaidebaka 


First three castes. 


From Brahman 
Vrfttyas 


From Kshatriya 
Vr&tyas 


From VAisya 
VrAtyas 


Moiherm 

Vaisya 

SAdra 

Do. 

BrAhman 

Do. 

Kshatriya 

Vaisya 

Kshatriya 

BrAhman 

Ugra 

Ambashtha 
Ayogava 
Sudra 
Nish Ada 
Ugra 

Ambabhtha 

by wives of 
their same caste, 
but not perform* 
ing sacred rites. 


Castes formed. 

Ambashtha 

Nishada 

Ugra 

BAta 

Vaideha 

MAgadha 

Ayogava 

Kshattri 

ChandAla 

Avrita 

Abhira 

Dhigvana 

Pukkasa 

Kukkutaka 

SvapAka 

Yena 


VrAlyas. 


Jh/m 


Ayogava 

Do. 


( Bhrijjakantaka 
I Avantya 
*{ VAudhAna 
I Pushpadha 
ISaikha 
f Jhalla 
Malla 
Lichchivi 
Nata 
Karana 
Khasa 
Dravida 

^ SudhanvaD 
AchArva 
I KArosha 
j Vijanman 
I Maitra 
I SAtvata 
Sairindhra 
Maitieyaka 
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Faihir. 

Mother. 

Cosies formed* • 

Nishada 

Ayogava 

M&rgava or DAsa or Kai?ar(a 

Do 

Vaideha 

Kdrd^vara 

Vaidehika 

KArdvara 

Andhra 

Do. 

^ ibhdda 

Meda 

Chandaia 

Vaideha 

Pdudusop&ka 

Nishada 

Do. 

Ahindika 

Chanddia 

Pukkasa 

Bopdka 

Chand&la 

Nishdd^ 

AntydyasAyin. 


As if this list of Non-Aryan races was not suffici* 
ently long, the great legislator tries to include, by a 
sweeping rule, all the known races of the earth 1 The 
Paundrakas (North Bengal men), the Udras (Oriyas), 
the Dravidas (^Southern Indians), the Kambojas (Kabu- 
lis), the Yavanas (Bactrian Greeks), the Sakas (Turanian 
invaders), the P&radas, the Pahlavas (Persians), the 
Chinas (Chinese), the Kir^tas (hill men), and the 
Daradas and Khasas are said to have been Kshatriyas 
before, but to have “ gradually sunk in this world to 
the condition of Sddras” through omission of the 
sacred rites, and for " not consulting Br&hmans” 
(X, 43 & 44). 

On carefully looking over the foregoing list of mixed 
castes, we find that they include all the aboriginal and 
foreign races who were known to Manu, but they do 
not include the profession — castes of the modern, day. 
We find no mention of K&yasthas and Vaidy.is and Gold- 
smiths and Blacksmiths and Vaniks, and Potters and 
Weavers, and other artisans who form castes in modern 
times ! How have these castes sprung ? When did 
they spring into existence ? And shall we believe in 
the myth of a further permutation and combination 
among the men and women of Manu’s mixed castes, in 
order to account for the existence of the scores of new 
castes in the modern day ? 

Again, when we survey the modern Hindu castes, we 
do not, in many provinces of India, find any trace of 
the ancient Vaisya caste, which formed the mass of 
the^ nation in the days of Manu. Where are those 
Vaisyas gone? When and how did they disappear 
from most of Uic provinces of India And shall we 
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consistently with the myth spoken of before, believe that 
the Vaisyas were so apt to marry women of other 
castes, and so little fond of their own women, that 
they continually formed alliances with other castes, 
until they simply married themselves out of their caste- 
existence ? 

The student of Indian history is spared the humilia- 
tion of accepting such nursery talcs ! Common-sense 
will suggest to him that the Vaisyas of Manu have now 
been disunited into new modern castes according to the 
professions they follow. Manu knew of goldsmiths and 
blacksmiths and physicians, and speaks of them as 
we have seen before, 'but does not reckon them 
as separate castes. They were not castes but profes- 
sions in Manu’s time. Merchants and physicians and 
artisans, though looked down upon by Manu, still 
belonged to the common undivided Yaisya caste. Mer- 
chants and physicians and artisans were still entitled in 
Manu’s time to the privileges of the ancient Aryans, 
to acquire religious knowledge, to perform religious rites, 
and to wear the sacrihcial thread. However much, then, 
we may deplore the results of the caste-system, it is im- 
portant to remember that even in the centuries imme- 
diately subsequent to the Cbiistian Era, the system had 
not reached its worst stage, sacred learning had not yet 
become the monopoly of priests, and honest citizens, 
who gained a livelihood as merchants, physicians, gold- 
smiths, blacksmiths, weavers, potters, &c., were still 
Vaisyas, still united as one caste, and still entitled to all 
the literary and religious heritage of Aryans. 

We will illustrate these remarks by a few facts taken 
from the modern state of llengal. Bengal Proper, ije., 
the country in which the Bengali is the spoken tongue, 
(comprising the Presidency, Burdwan, Rajshahi, Dacca, 
and Chittagong fiscal divisions), has a population of 
about 35^ millions according to the census of 1881. 
Roughly speaking, 18 millions are Mahommedans, 17 
millions are Hindus (including aborigines), and the re- 
maining half-million is made up of Buddhists, Christ- 
ians, &c. 
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The castes which make up the 17 million Hindus 
are about a hundred in number ; and those which num- 
ber 200,000 souls or more are shewn in the follow- 
ing list : — 


I. 

Kaivarta 

2.006 

thtiu.sands. 

>7. 

Baniya 

31S thousands. 

2. 

('handfila 

1.504 

II 

18. 

.lugi 

306 

I* 

3 » 

Koch 

1.215 

#« 

* 9 - 

Kamar 

286 

II 

4 - 

Br&hxnan 

1*077 

#• 

20. 

Kumar 

252 

II 

5- 

Ktlyastha 

1,056 

11 

21. 

Bauri 

252 

II 

6. 

Bagdi 

720 

IS 

22. 

Teor 

229 

SI 

7* 

Gowala 

613 

t» 

23. 

Dhobi 

227 

g % 

&. 

Sad{*op 

547 

IS 





9. 

Napit 

447 

II 



13.760 

90 

10. 

Vaishnav 

439 

»l 

Other castes num 

L- 


11. 

Chamar 

410 

f> 

berinc less than 


12. 

Sunri 

383 

IS 

* 200,000 souls 

3s494 

II 

13 

Tell 

383 

II 


*1 



14. 

Jeleya 

375 

II 

Total 

Hindu po 

. 


IS- 

Tanii 

330 

II 

pulation 

17.254 

IS 

16. 

Pod 

325 

ft 






The two most numerous castes, the Kaivarta and the 
Chand&la, find mention in Manu’s list of mixed castes. 
The Kaivartas of Bengal form a solid body of two 
million people, making nearly one-eight of the entire 
Hindu population of Bengal. They have much the sanie 
physical features, follow the same pursuits of fishing and 
agriculture, and possess the same mental characteristics 
of patience and industry, docility, and dulness. Three- 
fourths of them inhabit the south-western corner of Ben- 
gal, i.e., the districts of Midnapur, Hooghly and Howrah, 
24-Pergunnahs, Nuddea and Murshedabad. Is there 
any one among our readers who is so simple as to believe 
with Manu, that this solid and numerous race of men, pos- 
sessing the same features and characteristics, and mostly 
inhabiting one definite part of Bengal, are descended 
from children borne by A'yogava women who deserted 
their own husbands and yielded themselves, — ^by the 
hundred thousand, — to the embraces of Nish&das I Where 
are the traditions of this strange and universal elope- 
ment, this rape of the A'yogava women by Nish&das, 
compared to which thc-rape of the Sabine women was 
but child’s play ? Common-sense brushes aside such 
nursery-talcs, and recognizes in the millions of hard- 
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working and simple Kaivartas, one of those aboriginal 
races who inhabited Bengal before the Aryans came to 
the land, and who submitted themselves to the civiliza- 
tion, the language and the religion of the conquering 
Hindus, and learnt from them to till the land where 
they had previously lived by fishing and hunting. 

Let us next turn to the Chanddlas of Bengal. They 
too, form a solid body of people numbering a million 
and a half, and inhabiting mostly the south-eastern dis- 
tricts of Bengal, Backergunj, Faridpur and Dacca, 
Jessore and Khulna. They are patient and hard-work- 
ing and unrivalled in boating and fishing ; and land- 
lords like to have them as tenants for bringing waste 
and marshy lands under cultivation.* But neverthe- 
less the Chanddlas are a soft, timid and submissive race, 
and bear, without a conjplaint, many wrongs from the 
sturdier Musalmans of East Bengal. There is a marked 
family likeness, both physical and mental, among the 
Chanddlas, which shews them to be one distinct race. 

And how was this race formed ? Manu has it that 
they are the i.<jsucs of Brdhman women who yielded 
themselves to the embraces of Sddras. As the number 
of Brdhmans in South Eastern Bengal was never very 
large in olden times, and does not, even in the present 
day, come to even a quarter of a million in the five dis- 
tricts named above, it is difficult to account for the 
presence of a million Chanddlas in those districts on 
Manu’s theory. Shall we suppose that fair-skinned 
Brdhman Desdemonas habitually bestowed their hands 
on swarthy Sddra swains ? Shall we suppose that beau- 
teous but frail Brdhman matrons were seduced from 
their lords — ^by the hundred thousand, — ^by gay Sddra 
Lotharios intent on creating a new caste ? And shall 
we further suppose that the children begotten of such 

•The .present writer has often witnessed the cuiious way in which the 
Chandftiasof some parts of the Backergunj District turn bttls or manhes 
into solid cultivable lands. They either connect the beth with tidal rivers 
by artificial canals, so as to induce a deposit of silt on the bed of the 
marahes day by day and year by year; or they collect a kind of ^ weed 
^wing in the marshes, and lay them stratum upon stratum, until the 
hnmst stratum reaches the bottom. The persent writer has seen houses 
and trees on lands thus mtumfiKtured. 
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unions thrived and multiplied in marshes and fishing 
villages, amidst toil and privations, — more than true- 
born Br&hman children basking in the sunshine of royal 
favour and priestly privileges ? We have only to state 
such suppositions to shew their utter absurdity ; and 
with these suppositions, Manu’s theory of mixed castes 
is brushed aside to the region of myths and nursery- 
tales ! Common-sense will tell every reader who knows 
anything of the Chand&Ias of Bengal, that they were 
the primeval dwellers of South-Eastern Bengal and 
lived by fishing in its numerous creeks and channels, 
and they naturally adopted the religion, the language, 
and the civilization of the Hindus when the Aryans 
came and colonized Bengal, 

We have shewn that the Kaivartas and the Chan- 
d&las were distinct primeval races, and that they form- 
ed Hindu castes when they were Hinduized by the 
conquering Aryans. There are other similar race- 
castes in Bengal. The reader will find, in the list given 
above, the names of the Koch, the Bagdi, the Pod, the 
Baud, and the Teor, which arc all rucc-castcs. They 
formed distinct aboriginal races before the Hindus 
came to Bengal ; and from century to century, in the 
long-forgotten ages, they submitted to the conquering 
Hindus, adopted their language and religion and mode 
of tillage, and formed low castes in the Hindu con- 
federation of castes. The names of many of these 
Bengal races were unknown to Manu ; those which he 
knew, he tired to account for by his own theory in the 
absence of all historical and statistical facts. 

Let us now turn fiom race-castes to profession-castes. 
In the list given above, the reader w'ill find mention 
of the K&yastha or scribe, the Goala or cowherd, the 
Napit or barber, the Tcli or oil-manufacturer, the 
Jeleya or fisherman, the Taiiti or weaver, the Baniya or 
trader, the Kamar or blacksmith, the Kumar or potter, 
the Dhobi or washerman, &c. It is remarkable tha t 
while some of the race-castes find mention in Manu’s 
list of mixed castes, not one of the profession-ceutes 
finds mention in that iist. Were the professions un- 
known iu Maou’s time ? Were there uo merchants and 
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traders, no blacksmiths and potters, no barbers and 
washermen in Manu’s time ? The supposition is 
absurd, for Manu lived at a time of high civilization in 
India, and speaks of those professions in his Code. 
But he does not mention them in his list of mixed 
castes, and does not speak of them as castes. And 
this demonstrates, with mathematical certainty, that the 
different professions in Manu's time were yet profes- 
sions only, and had not yet been formed into castes. 

We now know the true origin of the profession- 
castes which were unknown to Manu, and have been 
formed since. We know also the origin of the race- 
castes which were formed before Manu’s time, and were 
known to Manu. And lastly, we know now what to 
think of Manu’s theory of mixed castes. Manu’s mis- 
take was unavoidable. He saw distinct castes like the 
Kaivartais and ChandMas, and did not know their 
historic origin. The religious traditions of his time 
traced all mankind from the four patent castes, and he 
was compelled therefore to stretch the old theory of 
permutation and combination among the men and 
women of the parent castes in order to account for the 
new castes of his time. All this is intelligible. What 
is not intelligible is, that the old theory should still find 
acceptance among orthodox Hindus in these days of 
statistics and historical inquiry. But the very sanctity 
of the Dharma S&.stras disarms historical inquiry, repels 
careful examination, silences criticism. It is for this 
reason that the ancient theory of mixed castes has 
been upheld and accepted and venerated for centuries 
in the face of all facts and all probabilities. Never 
questioned, never criticised, never tested by facts, 
the theory has floated in the imagination and belief 
of orthodox Hindus, an object of admiration and 
blind faith. And yet this theory, so symmetrical and 
comprehensive, so perfect and complete, vanishes like a 
beauteous soap-bubble into nothingness, the moment it 
is touched by the finger of criticism. 



CHAPTER X. 

DOMESTIC LIFE. THE POSITION OF WOMEN. 

Manu’S account of domestic rites is based on the 
accounts of the old Shtrak&ras, and much the same 
rites are described. The Jdtakarman must be perform- 
ed immediately after the birth of a child and before 
the navel-string is cut. On the tenth or twelfth day 
after birth, or on a lucky day, in a lucky muhiirta, under 
an auspicious constellation, the Ndmadheya rite should 
be performed, and the child should be named. In the 
fourth month the Nishkramana should be done, and 
the child taken out of the house, and in the sixth month 
the child should have his Annaprdsana or first meal of 
rice. The Upanayana or initiation should be performed 
in the eighth year for a Br&hman, in the eleventh for a 
Kshatriya, and in the twelfth for a Vaisya ; and then 
the boy, invested with the holy thread, is to be made 
over to his instructor. 

The rules of the student’s life arc much the same as 
those laid down in the Dharma Sdtras. The student 
should have a girdle, a staff, and one or two garments ; 
he should be obedient and respectful to his teacher ; 
he should beg fiom dour to dooi every day, and 
bring the proceeds to his teacher’s house i and he 
should live there and serve him menially, while receiv 
ing instruction from day to day and from year to year. 
The ceremony of Kesdnta or shaving was performed 
for a Br&hman in the sixteenth year, for a Kshatriya 
in the twenty-second, and for a Vaisya two years later. 

The time for learning the three Vedas is 36 years or 
18 years or even 9 years or until the student has per- 
fectly learnt them. We are not told of any fourth 
Veda here (III, 1), nor is any time allotted for learning 
the Atharvan. And having concluded his studies and 
bathed, the student became a Sn&taka, returned home, 
married and settled down as a householder. The 
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sacred fire was to be lighted at the wedding ; and the 
householder was enjoined to perform his domestic 
ceremonies, and the five great sacrifices all through 
his life. These great sacrifices were (i) teaching and 
studying, metaphorically called a sacrifice to the 
Supreme God (Brahman) ; (2) offerings of water to the 
departed spirits ; (3) burnt offerings to the minor gods ; 
(4) offerings to ghosts ; and (5) an ever hospitable recep- 
tion of guests described as a sacrifice to men. (Ill, 
67 and 70). The last duty was a most important one, 
and Hindu sages are never tired of impressing on pious 
Hindus this great duty to their fellowmen. 

The five great sacrifices spoken of above are the 
same as were enjoined in the Sfitra Period as Deva- 
yajna, Bhfitayajna, Pitriyajna, Brahmayajna and Manu- 
shyayajna, (A'sval^yana Grihya Sutra III, i). The 
ancient and cardinal idea was, that man should not 
look to his own needs and comforts before he had done 
his duty to all beings above and around him. Accord- 
ingly it was ordained that these five sacrifices should 
be daily performed. 

Apart from the daily offering to departed spirits, there 
was the monthly Pinda-Pitriyajna (III, 222). Pindas or 
cakes were prepared on this occasion and were offered 
to the manes. Br&hmans were fed at the daily offerings 
to departed spirits, as well as at the monthly funeral 
offerings, and Manu is as bitter as the Sfitrak&ras were, 
against feeding ignorant Br&hmans. 

“ As a husbandman reaps no harvest when he has 
sown the seed in barren soil, even so the giver of 
sacrificial food gains no reward if he presented it to a 
man unacquainted with the Richas.” (Ill, 142). 

“ As many mouthfuls as an ignorant man swallows 
at a sacrifice to the gods or to the manes, so many 
red hot spikes, spears and iron balls, must the giver of 
the repast swallow after death.” (Ill, 133). 

Elsewhere we are warned against offering even water 
” to a Br&hman who acts like a cat, or like a heron.” 
And it would sound irreverent to modern Hindus if 
we quoted tlm words in which Manu indignantly sUg> 
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matized the cat*like and heron>like Br&hmans of his 
day I (IV, 192, 195, 196). 

With regard to sacrifices we are told that a Br&hman 
should always offer the Agnihotra morning and evening ; 
that he should perform the Darsa and Paurnam&sa 
Ishtis at the new and full moon ; that he should do the 
Ch&turm&sya sacrifices at the end of the three seasons ; 
that he should perform animal sacriBces at the solsti* 
ces, and a soma sacrifice at the end of the year. Wheo 
the new giain was reaped he should perform an A'gra- 
yana Ishti and an animal sacrifice. (IV, 25 to 27.) 
The reader is referred to Chapters VII and VIII of the 
Third Book for an account of these and similar rites as 
described in the older Sdtra works. 

All these injunctions to continue the daily, monthlyi 
and periodical rites prescribed in the ancient Brfthmanas 
and Sutras, shew that Manu sought to perpetuate- 
the old Vedic rites which were fast falling into disuse. 
Such expressions as *' A Br&hman who keeps sacred 
fires " (IV, 27) would indicate that to keep such fires 
was becoming rather the exception than the rule ; and 
bitter expressions against heretics would indicate that 
the influence of Buddhists and others was telling on 
the ancient forms and rites. A householder is forbidden 
to honor, even by greeting, heretics and logicians 
arguing against the Veda (IV, 30) ; he is directed to 
avoid atheism and cavilling at the Veda (IV, 163) ; and 
women who have joined a heretical sect are classed with 
lewd women living with many men, with drunken wo* 
men, with women who have murdered of their husbands, 
and with women who have caused abortion (V, 90). 

We shall probably never knowexactly in what way and 
by what degrees the Vedic rites and forms of the Epic 
and Rationalistic Pei iods were changed into the forms of 
modem Hinduism. But we may be quite certain that 
at the very time at which the Institutes of Manu were 
compiled, the ancient domestic sacrifices (Grihya) at the 
householder's hearth, and the more pompous sacriBces 
(Srauta) performed by priests, were falling into disuse, 
and were being supplanted by those very tem^ priests 
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whom Manu contemptuously classes with sellers of meat 
and wine, with shopkeepers and userers (III, 152, 180). 
The Institutes are a vain attempt to perpetuate the 
past against the innovations of the present, and the 
historian has little difficulty in noting in what direction 
the tide was turning. 

The forms of marris^e recounted by Manu are the 
same that we find in the Dharma Sfitras. He enu- 
merates the BrAkma, the Daiva, the A'rsAa, the Prdjd- 
patya, the A' sura, the Gdnd/iarva, the Rdkshasat^nd. the 
Paisdc/ta forms ; but his sense of decorum rebels 
against some of the forms; “the Fais^Lcha (seduction), and 
the A'sura (sale), must never be used ” (III, 25), And 
again we are emphatically told that — “ No father who 
knows the law must take even the smallest gratuity for 
his daughter ; for a man who, through avarice, takes a 
gratuity, is a seller of his offspring” (III, 54). As if 
to leave no doubt whatever on the subject, we are told 
that even a Sfidra should not take a nuptial fee ; and 
that such a transaction has never been heard of (IX, 98 
and 100). But nevertheless a nuptial fee was, probably, 
received among the low people in ancient times as it is 
done to this day in India, and Manu in one place in- 
cautiously lays down a rule that if one damsel has 
been shewn and another is given to a bridegroom, he 
may marry both for the same price (VIII, 204). 

Similarly Manu is indignant against widow-marriage, 
which ancient custom was becoming unpalatable to 
the later Hindus ; but he unguardedly informs us of 
the fact, — and the fact is more valuable to the historian 
than Manu’s opinions, — that widow-marriage still pre- 
vailed in his time, although it was not approved by the 
orthodox. We are told in (V, 1 57) that a widow must 
never even mention the name of another man after her 
husband has died, and again that a second husband is 
nowhere prescribed for virtuous women (V, 162). But 
nevertheless we are told of husbands of re-married 
women (III, 166), and of sons of re-married widows 
(III, 155 and 181 ; IX, 169, 175 and 176). Virgin wi- 
dows were expressly permitted to re-marry. Such a 
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widow “ is worthy to perform with her second husband 
the nuptial ceremony” (IX, 176). 

Intermarriage, as we have already seen before, was free- 
ly allowed, provided that a man of a lower caste did not 
marry a woman of a higher caste. How far this pro- 
hibition was faithfully observed we do not know. 
Houen Tsang, after speaking of the four castes, the 
Brihman, the Kshatriya, the Vaisya and the Sildra, 
adds that “ When they marry, they rise or fall in posi- 
tion according to their new relationship.”. 

Marriage between relations was strictly prohibited 
in Manu’s time. “ A damsel who is neither a Sapinda 
on the mother’s side, nor belongs to the same family on 
the father’s side, is recommended to twice born men for 
wedlock and conjugal union ” (III, 5). And Houen 
Tsang also tell us that “they do not allow promiscuous 
marriages between relations.” 

With regard to the age at which girls were married, 
we should infer from Manu’s rules, that though girls were 
sometimes married before they reached their puberty, this 
was by no means obligatory, and they often married 
later. We are told that a man of thirty should marry 
a girl of twelve, and that a younger man should marry 
girls still younger (IX, ^4). We are again told that to 
a distinguished handsome suitor a father should give 
away his daughter “ though she have not attained the 
proper age.” This is laid down as an exception, and 
the usual rule, therefore, we should infer, was to give 
away girls at " the proper age.” And we are expressly 
told that a girl when marriageable should wait for 
three years and then give herself away (IX, 90), and 
that her father should rather keep her unmarried the 
whole of her life than give her away to a brid^[room 
who is not suitable (IX, 89). 

The ancient custom of raising issue' on a brother’s 
widow seems to have fallen into disuse. Manu, in his 
anxiety to adhere to ancient rule, and also to pro- 
claim a purer custom, seems to flatly contradict 
himself. In (IX, 59 and 60} he says that on failure 
of issue by her husband, a wife or widow who lias been 
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authorized may obtain the desired offspring by a bro- 
ther-in-law, or by some other Sapinda of the husband. 
But shortly after he emphatically declares that a widow 
must never be appointed to raise issue in this way ; 
that in the sacred texts the appointment of widows is 
nowhere mentioned ; that the practice is reprehended 
by the learned as fit for cattle (IX, 64 to 68.) This 
is pretty strong language, and shews how utterly the 
somewhat primitive custom had fallen into disuse. 

It will seen from what has been stated above that 
the Institutes of Manu are somewhat composite in 
their character. The author tries to adhere to ancient 
law, often quotes the current sayings and verses of his 
time, — many of which have been found in the Mahabhfi,- 
rata, — and at the same time he is anxious to proclaim a 
pure law for the Aryans. Actuated by such different in- 
fluences, Manu is sometimes uncertain in the rules he 
lays down ; but the general scope and object of his law 
cannot be mistaken by the candid reader. And if such 
a reader carefully peruses all the chapters and verses in 
the Code bearing on the position of women, he will, in 
spite of some objectionable passages, certainly form a 
high idea of the status of women, and of the Hindu civi- 
lization and manners of Manu’s time. 

Women were regarded as dependent on their male 
relations ; — this Manu emphatically declares. But 
nevertheless women were honored in their families, res- 
pected by their relations, held in esteem by the society 
in which they lived. And this will appear not only 
from the rules of Manu, but from the general tone of all 
Sanscrit literature. 

“ The A'chflrya (teacher) is ten times more venerable 
than the Up&dy&ya (sub-teacher), the father, a hundred 
times more than the teacher, but the mother a thousand 
times more than the father. II, 145.* 

'* Women must be honored and adorned by their 
fathers, brothers, husbands, and brothers-in-law who 
desire their own welfare. 


« See Book lU; Chapter VU. 
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“ Where women are honored, there the gods are 
pleased ; but where they are not honored, no sacred 
rite yields reward. 

Where female relations live in grief, the family soon 
wholly perishes ; but that family where they are not 
unhappy, ever prospers." Ill, 55 to 57. 

On the other hand, we have as clear an enunciation of 
women’s duties. 

In childhood a female must be subject to her father ; 
in youth to her husband ; when her lord, is dead, to her 
sons ; a woman must never be independent. 

“ She must not seek to separate herself from her 
father, husband, or sons. By leaving them she would 
make both her own and her husband’s family contempt- 
ible. 

“ She must always be cheerful, clever in the manage- 
ment of her household affairs, careful in cleaning her 
utensils, and economical in expenditure. 

“ Him to whom her father may give her, or her 
brother, with her father’s permission, she shall obey as 
long as she lives, and when he is dead, she must not 
insult his memory. 

“ Though destitute of virtue, or seeking pleasure, or 
devoid of good qualities, yet a husband must be con- 
stantly worshipped as a god by a faithful wife. 

“No sacrifice, no vow, no fast, must be performed by 
women apart from their husbands ; if a wife obeys her 
husband, she will, for that reason alone, be exalted in 
heaven. V. 148 to 151, & 154 & 155. 


CHAPTER XL 

CIVIL AND MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 

As we have seen before, Houen Tsang gives us an 
interesting picture of the court of SilAditya II, Emperor 
of Northern India, at a great assemblage of a religious 
character at which kings of twenty different countries, 
with their courtiers and retainers, were present. Manu 
gives us a humbler, but no less interesting picture of 
the daily duties and the private life of kings. 

To protect his subjects*, to deal impartial justice, and 
to punish the wrong-doer were the essential duties of 
a king, and the very existence of society depended on 
the performance of these duties (VII, 2, i6 to 35). 
Drinking, dice, women, and hunting were said to be the 
most pernicious faults of kings (VII, 50). 

The king rose in the last watch of the night, and 
having performed personal purification, and offered 
oblations to the fire, he entered the hall of audience in 
the morning. There he gratified all subjects who came 
to see him, and having dismissed them, he took counsel 
with his ministers in a lonely place unobserved by 
the public (VII, 145 to 147). When the consultation 
was over, the king took his customary exercise, bathed 
and entered the inner apartments in order to take his 
meals. The food was prepared by faithful servants, 
hallowed by sacred texts that destroyed poison, and well 
tried females served him with fans, water, and per- 
fumes. The carefulness which is enjoined in the mat-, 
ter of food, is enjoined also in respect of the king’s car- 
riages, bed, seat, bath, toilet and ornaments, and shews 
that the risk of death by poison or treachery was guarded 
against in the ordinary arrangements in a king’s house- 
hold (VII, 216 to 220). 

After taking his meals the king passed some time 
with his wives in the inner apartments ; but in the 
afternoon he issued again in his robes of state and 
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inspected hi.s fighting men, his chariots, animals, weapons 
and accoutrements. And then having pei formed his 
twilight devotions, he gave audience to his secret spies, 
and heard secret reports collected for his information. 
After tliis he entered his inner appaitments again and 
had his supper. TIren, after refreshing liimself by the 
sound of music, he retired to rest (VII, 221 to 225). 

This is a rational routine of daily life, and was 
generally followed by Hindu kings, as we learn from 
various Sanscrit dramas and tales. When we speak of 
Hindu kings generally, we do not, it must be remem- 
bered, spe.ik of great emperors like Asoka, Vikramiditya 
or Sii&ditya, but of humbler kings who reigned in their 
little kingdoms, from the Punjab to llengal. According 
to llouen Tsang’s accounts, such kingdoms were gen- 
erally petty ones, and there were sevcial such kingdoms 
in the modern province of Bengal, as we have seen be- 
foic. The king of such a kingdom, if he was a man 
of vigour and intelligence, had a hold over the adminis- 
tration of his kingdom, knew his principal officers 
and checked their work, kept his little army in trim 
order, amassed wealth and beautified his capital. On 
the other hand, if he was a weak man, as he too often 
was, his ministers and officers served their own ends, 
icvenue fell into arrear, the army was disorganized, 
and the country probably sufTcred defeat and humiliation 
at the hands of a neighbouring king. Such petty 
rivalries and wars were not infrequent, but beyond the 
temporary humiliation of a king, and the payment of a 
ransom perhaps, they did little harm to the country at 
large. Wars in India caused less harassment to the 
people at large than \yars anywhere else in the world. 

Houen Tsang's account of the way in which adminis- 
tration was carried on is brief and clear. '* As the ad- 
ministration of the country is conducted on benign 
principles, the executive is simple. .... The private 
demesnes of the Crown are divided into four principal 
parts ; the first is for carrying out the affairs of State 
and providing sacrificial offerings ; the second is for 
providing subsidies for the ministers and chief officers 
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of State ; the third is for rewarding men of distinguish* 
ed ability, and the fourth is for charity to religious 
bodies, whereby the field of merit is cultivated. In this 
way the taxes on the people are light, and the personal 
service required of them is moderate. Each one keeps 
his own worldly goods in peace, and all till the ground 
for their subsistence. Those who cultivate the royal 
estates pay a sixth part of the produce as tribute. The 
merchants who engage in ccmmeice come and go in 
carrying out their transactions. The river passages 
and the road barriers are open on payment of a small 
toll. When the public works require it, labour is ex* 
acted but paid for. The payment is in strict proportion 
to the work done. 

“ The. military guard the frontiers, or go out to pun- 
ish the refractory. They also mount guard at night round 
the palace. The soldiers are levied according to the 
requirements of the service ; they are promised certain 
payments and are publicly enrolled. The governors, 
ministers, magistrates and officials have each a portion 
of land consigned to them for their personal support.” 

It will be seen from the above that, according to the 
ancient custom of India, all the officials were paid by as- 
signments of land. What Houen Tsang calls the king’s 
private estates and demesnes was probably the entire 
kingdom, except such villages and lands which were 
given away in perpetuity to private persons, to temples 
or monasteries, and such other lands or provinces which 
were assigned to officials. All the expenses of the 
state in peace and war, and those of the royal house- 
hold, were defrayed from the proceeds of the king’s 
lands, and of taxes. 

The king was of course assisted in his work of ad- 
ministration by his ministers, — seven or eight ministers 
according to Manu, — versed in sciences, skilled in the 
use of weapons, and descended from noble and well 
tried families. Such ministers advised the kiag in 
matters of peace and war, revenue and religious gifts. 
The king also employed suitable persons for ^ collec- 
tion of revenue, and in mines, manufactories and store- 
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houses ; and he employed an ambassador “ who under- 
stands hints, and the expression of the face and gestures ” 
for carrying on negociations (VII, 54 to 63). 

For the protection of villages and towns, separate 
officers were appointed. The king appointed a lord 
over each village, lords of ten villages, lords of twenty 
villages, lords of a hundred villages and lords of 
a thousand villages, and it was their duty to check 
crime and protect villagers. Similarly, each town 
had its superintendent of all affairs, who personally 
inspected the work of all officials and got secret 
infoi mation about their behaviour. " For the servants 
of the king who are appointed to piotect the people, 
generally become knaves, who seize the property of 
others ; let him protect his subjects against such 
men” (VII, 115 to 123). This is a bitter invective 
against the rapacity of officers ; but few adminis* 
trative officers of the present day will consider the 
invective too strong for the modern protectors of the 
people, — the police officers,— each entrusted with the 
charge of an extensive Thana with a population of fifty 
to a hundred thousand or more ! 

The income of the State from the royal demesnes 
was supplemented, as we have stated before, by taxes. 
Manu Axes the taxes at *' a fiftieth part of the increments 
on cattle and gold,” which corresponds to an income 
tax of 2 per cent., and “ the eighth, sixth or twelfth part 
of the crops ” which represents a land revenue much 
lower than modern assessments. The king might also 
take a sixth part of trees, meat, butter, earthen vessels, 
stone ware, &c., and might exact a day’s service in each 
month from artisans, mechanics, and Sfidras living by 
manual labour. But he should, on no account, tax Sro> 
triyas. And lastly, kings are warned ^gainst excessive 
taxation. ** Let him nut cut up his own root, nor the 
root of others by excessive greed. For by cutting up 
his own root or theirs, he makes himself or them wretclw 
ed.” (VII, 130 to 139). 

AU these and other rules about administration 
and taxation shew that a fairly advanced system (rf 
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government prevailed in India between fifteen hundred 
and two thousand years ago. And the testimony of 
Cliinese and Greek writers who lived in the country, 
proves that the ideas were not merely worked out by 
theorists and book-makers, but were carried into prac- 
tice by kings and their responsible officials. Megas- 
thenes speaks in tlie highest terms of the government 
of Chandragupta ; and Houen Tsang, who lived many 
years in India and visited many kingdoms, also speaks 
highly of Hindu administiation, and docs not cite one 
single instance of a people being ground down by taxes 
or harassed by the arbitiary and oppressive acts of kings, 
or ruiqed by internecine wars. On tlie contrary, the 
picture which he presents to us is that of a happy and 
prosperous group of nations, loyal and well-disposed 
to their kings, enjoying the fruits of a benign and mild 
and civilized administration. Agriculture flourished 
everywhere ; the arts were cultivated ; learning was res- 
pected and cultivated with great assiduity by Hindus 
and Buddhists alike ; religion was taught and preached 
fiom temples and monasteries without let or hinder- 
ance ; and the people were left to their own pursuits with- 
out oppressive interference. These results are a truer 
indication of a beneficent administration than any 
rules, however just and humane, which we may find 
recorded in law-books. 

Houen Tsang also makes some general remarks 
about the army which are worth quoting. “ The chief 
soldiers of the countiy are selected from the bravest 
of the people, and as the sons follow the profession of 
their fathers, they soon acquire a knowledge of the 
ait of war. They dwell in garrison around the palace 
(during peace), but when on an expedition, they march 
in front as an advanced guard. There are four divisions 
of the army, vw., (i) the infantry, (2) the cavalry, (31 
the chariots, (4) the elephants. The elephants are 
covered with strong armour, and their tusks are pro- 
vided with sharp spurs. A leader in a car gives the 
command, while two attendants on the right and left 
drive his charioti which is drawn by four horses abreast- 
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The general of soldiers retnatiis in his chariot ; he is 
surrounded by a file of guards, who keep close to his 
chariot wheels. 

“ The cavalry spread themselves in front to resist an 
attack, and in case of defeat they carry orders hither 
and thither. The infantry, by their quick movements, 
contribute to the defence. These men are chosen for 
their courage and strength. They carry a long spear 
and a great shield ; sometimes they hold a sword or 
sabre, and advance to the front with impetuosity. All 
their weapons of war are sharp and pointed. Some of 
them arc these, — spears, shields, bows, arrows, swords, 
sabres, battle-axes, lances, halberds, long javelins and 
various kinds of slings. All these they have used for 
ages.” 

Fortresses were highly esteemed for the purposes 
of defence, and Manu declares that “ one bowman 
placed on a ram pait is a match in battle for one hun- 
dred fbes VI I, 74). He directs that a king should 
always build for iiis safety a fortress, protected by 
a desei t, or water, or trees, or by earthworks, or by 
armed men ; but he gives his pi eference to hill forts 
which are the strongest of all forts. And such forts 
should be well supplied with weapons, money, grain 
and beasts of burden ; with BrAlimans, aitisans, 
engines, fodder, and with water. (VII, 70, 71, 75). 
The value of such hill foits has repeatedly been 
proved in the histi)ry of modern Indian warfare, and 
the enemy has often wasted a campaign in a futile 
attack against a single fort, sufBciently provided with 
provisions and water, with natural defences and brave 
men. 

The laws of war have always been honorable and 
humane among the Hindus. Charjots and horses 
and elephants, grain, cattle and women conquered in 
battle, are the prize of the conqueror ; but he is strictly 
enjoined not to strike the flying foe, nor one who joins 
his hands in supplication or sits down and says, '* I am 
thine." Similarly, no violence should be used Rgainst 
disarmed or wounded men, or men who were merely 
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looking on without joining in the fight (VII, 91, 92, 
93, 96). These rules have been scrupulously observed 
from the ancient times to the days of modern Rajput 
warfare, and foreigners have noted peaceful villagers 
following their daily occupations, and husbandmen 
ploughing their fields without concern, while hostile 
armies were contending within sight foe the destinies 
of kingdoms and nations. 

A great many rules have been laid down about the 
policy of kings and the conduct of war, some of which 
are interesting. The king was to consider his imme- 
diate neighbour his foe, and the next king beyond to 
be his friend, a rule which finds apt illustration in the 
Continent of Europe in the present day, — in the policies 
of France, Germany, and Russia ; (VII 158), The tall 
men of the Doab formed then, as now, the best soldiers 
in India, and kings were recommended to engage such 
men, the Matsyas, the Panchklas and the men of Kuruks- 
hetra and Surasena as soldiers, and to keep them 4 n the 
van of the battle (VII, 193). The commencement or 
end of the cold season was said to be the proper season 
for marching troops, but movements should be com- 
menced at any time according to the exigencies of the 
war (Vll, 182, 183). We get cuiious glimpses here and 
there into the rules which were observed in arranging 
troops in a march or a battle. In a march tlie troops 
were to be arranged like a staff (oblong), or like a waggon 
(wedge), or like a boar (rhombus), or like a makara 
(two triangles with the apices jo'ued), or like a pin (long 
line), or like a Garuda (rhomboid with extended wings), 
In a battle a small number of soldiers might fight in 
close order, or the army might be extended in loose 
ranks ; a small number could fight in the needle array, 
or a large number in the thunderbolt array. (Vll, 
187, 191 ). When the enemy is shut up in a town or 
fort, tlie assailant should encamp outside and spoil the 
enemy’s grass, food, fuel and water, destroy his tanks, 
ramparts and ditclies, assail him unwares at night, or 
instigate rebellion among bis subjects and followers. 
(VII, 195 to I 97 -) 
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And when a king has conquered his enemy, he is di* 
rected to place a relation of the vanquished ruler on 
the throne, after consulting the wishes of the conquered 
people, and to resp>ect the local customs and laws of 
the vanquished (VII, 202, 203). These are just and 
humane rules worthy of Hindu conquerors. 



CHAPTER XII. 

LAWS. 

The Institutes of Manu arc dividend into twelve 
books, comprising 2,685 couplets. The two longest books 
(VIII and IX) comprising 756 couplets, are devoted to 
civil and criminal law. Much that we find in these 
laws is a repetition, or a modification of the laws^ laid 
down by the ancient Shtrak&ras. 

The king was the fountain of justice in ancient India, 
and Manu directs that the king should, with learned 
BrMimans and experienced councillors, enter the 
Court of Justice and perform judicial work. Should, 
however, the king not do the work himself, he should 
appoint learned Br&hmans to perform it with the help 
of three assessors. “ Where three Br&hmaiis versed in 
the Vedas, and the learned judge appointed by the 
king sit down, they call that the Court of Brahman." 
(VIII, I, 2, 9, 10, II). 

The injunctions to speak the truth are as solemn and 
strict as those provided in any age or country. 

“ Either the Court must not be entered, or the truth 
must be spoken ; a man who either says nothing (r. e., 
conceals facts) or speaks falsely, becomes sinful." 

(VIII, 13). 

" The witnesses being assembled in the Court in the 
presence of the plaintiff and of the defendant, let the 
judge examine them, kindly exhorting them in the 
following manner : 

“ ‘ What ye know to have been mutually transacted 
in this matter between the two men before us declare all 
that in accordance with the truth ; for ye are wit- 
nesses in this cause. 

“ ' A witness who speaks the truth in his evidence 
gains after death the most excellent regions of bliss, 
and here below, unsurpassable fame ; such testimony is 
revered by Brahman himself. 
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*“ He who gives false evidence is firmly bound by 
Varuna’s fetters, helpless, during one hundred exist* 
ences. Let men give true evidence. 

“ ' By truthfulness a witness is purified, through' 
truthfulness his merit grows ; truth must therefore be 
spoken by witnesses of all castes. 

“ ‘ The soul itself is the witness of the soul ; the soul 
is the refuge of the soul ; despise not thy own soul, 
the supreme witness of men. 

The wicked indeed say in their -hearts, Nobody 
sees us. But the gods distinctly see them, and the 
male within their own breasts. 

“ ' The sky, the earth, the waters, the heart, the moon, 
the sun, the 6rc, Yama and the wind, the night, the 
two twilights and justice, know the conduct of all cor- 
poral beings.’ ” (VIII, 79 to 86.) 

Still more solemn are the injunctions given further 
on : — 

** Naked and shorn, tormented with hunger and 
thirst, and deprived of sight, shall the man who gives 
false evidence, go with a potsherd to beg food at the 
door of his enemy.* 

Headlong, in utter darkness shall the sinful man 
tumble into hell, who, being interrogated in a judicial 
enquiry, answers one question falsely." (VIII, 93, 94.) 

And it is provided in VIII, 123, that the king should 
banish all witnesses who give false evidence. 

A somewhat long list is given of persons who were 
not competent witnesses, and persons who were ex- 
empted from being witnesses. Interested persons, 
friends and enemies of parties, persons previously con- 
victed of perjury, and men tainted with sin were not 
competent as witnesses ; while a king, a Srotriya and a 
student of the Veda, as well as mechanics and actors 
were exempted. But it is quite clear that these rules 
were not meant to be strictly applied, and we are told 
further on, that in cases of violence, theft, adultery, 
defamation, and assault, t. in criminal cases, the mid 
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about the competency of witnesses should not be 
strictly applied. (VIII, 64, 65, 72.) 

Manu divides the whole body of substantive law un- 
der 18 heads, viz., (i) Debts, (2) Deposits, (3) Sale 
without ownership, (4) Partnership, ($) Resumption 
of gifts, (6) Non-payment of wages, (7) Non-per- 
formance of agreements, (8) Rescission of sale and 
purchase, (9) Disputes between masters and servants, 
(10) Disputes about boundaries, (ii) Assault, (12) 
Defamation, (13) Theft, (14) Robbery and violence, 
(15) Adultery, (16) Duties of husband and wife, 
(17) Inheritance, and (18) Gambling and betting. It 
will be seen that heads (ii) to (15) and the last head 
relate to criminal law, and the other heads relate to 
civil cases. We will, however, follow the order in which 
Manu has arranged the subjects, and our remarks un- 
der each head will be necessarily exceedingly brief. 

(I) Debts. Under this head Manu gives us a list 
of the weights in use in his time. It begins of course 
with the theoretically smallest weight Trasarenu, the 
mote which can be seen when the sun shines through a 
lattice. 


8 Trasaretin 
3 Likshft 

3 Black mustard grain 
t White mustard seed 

3 Barleycorn 
5 Krishnala 

16 

4 Suvama 
10 Pala 


I I«iksh(l (egg of a louse ) 
1 Black mustard grain. 

1 White mustard seed. 

1 Barleycorn. 

1 Kilshnala or Raktikk. 

I MAsha (bean). 

I Suvama. 

1 Pala. 

1 Dhnrana. 


a Krishnala of silver 
16 M&shaka 

1 Karsha of copper 


I MAshaka (silver). 

1 Dharana (silver ) 

1 KArshApaoa or Paaa. 


10, Dhaxooa (silver) ... i SatamAna. 

4 Suvama ... i Nishka (VIII, 132 to 137). 

With regard to interest on loans, Manu quotes from 
Vasishtha’s Dharma-Sfitra, and says that **a money* 
lender may stipulate, as an increase of his capital, for 
the interest allowed by Vasisbtha, and take monthly 
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the eightieth part of a hundred.’' This comes to 1 5 per 
cent, per annum, and was the interest on security ; but 
for unsecured loans the interest was 24 per cent., 3^ 
cent., 48, or 60 per cent, according as the borrower was 
a Br&hman, a Kshatriya, a Vaisya or a Shdra. (Vlil, 
140 to 142). It is needless to say that this graduated 
scale is only theoretical, — a money-lender looked more 
to the competence of the borrower than to his caste. 

It appears that female slaves could be pledged like 
other property by persons borrowing money (VIII, 
149). When the property pledged was one from which 
profit accrued (like land), no interest could be charged 
(VIII, 143). 60 per cent, was the very highest rate of 
interest which could be recovered (VllI, 152); but special 
rates were allowed in the case of merchants going on 
sea voyages, probably to cover the insurance on risks 
tVIII, 1 57). And lastly, we are told that contracts made 
under intoxication, or contrary to law and usage, or 
fraudulently, or by force, were void (VIII, 163 to 168). 

(2) Deposits," A person with whom an open or 
sealed deposit was made was compelled under the law 
to restore it, except when the deposit was stolen by 
thieves, washed away by water, or burnt down by fire. 
It would appear that fraudulent demands of things 
never deposited, and fraudulent refusal to return cte- 
posits were by no means unknown, and in both cases the 
guilty persons were punished as thieves. (VIII, 191). 

(3) Sale without Ownership. Such sales were 
to be considered null and void, and the seller, if a kins- 
man of the real owner, to be fined 600 panas,— and if 
not a kinsman, he was to be treated as a thief (VIII, 
*98. 199)- 

(4) Partnership. It appears that disputes often 
arose among priests who performed a religious rite in 
common, and could not agree in sKaring the fee or re- 
ward. Manu decides that the Adhvar3ru should take 
a chariot, the Brahman a horse, the Hotri also a 
horse, and the Udgitri a cart. And on this principle, 
says the legislator, should shares be allotted among all 
men working conjmntly. The principle, which is some- 
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what obscure, is the natural one- that each man is to 
be paid according to the amount and nature of his 
work. (VI II, 209 to 2 1 1 .) 

(5) Resumption of Gifts. A gift made for a 
pious purpose could be revoked if the money was not 
used for the purpose for which it was given. (VIII, 
212 .) 

(6) Non-payment of WXges. The law is very 
simple, viz., that a workman was not to be paid unless 
he did his work completely according to agreement. 
(VIII, 217.) 

(71 Non-performance of Agreements. The 
breaking of an agreement after swearing to it was 
very severely punished ; the offender was to be 
banished, imprisoned and fined six nishkas of four 
suvarnas each, and one satam&na of silver. (VIII, 219, 
220.) 

(8) Rescission of Sale and Purchase. There is 
a most remarkable rule, that a purchaser or a seller if 
he repented of his bargain might return or take back the 
chatel within ten days. Commentators add that this 
rule applied only to things not easily spoilt like land, 
copper, &c. (VIII, 222). 

Disputes between Owners of Cattle and 
Servants. Frequent cases probably arose between 
owners and keepers of cattle, ahd the law on the subject 
has been somewhat minutely laid down. The responsi- 
bility for the safety of the cattle was w’ith the herdsman 
during the day, and with the owner during the night, 
f. e., if the cattle were in his house by night ; and the 
hired, herdsman could, in the ab.sence of other 
wages, take the milk of one cow in ten. He was res- 
ponsible for all animals lost by his negligence. Thus, 
if sheep and goats were attacked by a wolf, and the 
herdsman did not try to save them, he was responsible 
for the loss. There was a healthy rule of keeping pas- 
ture lands round every village and every town, which 
has, unfortunately, disappeared in these days. On all 
sides of a village, lands to the width of lOO dhanus were 
to be kept for pasture, and thrice that space was to be 
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reserved round towns. If cattle did any damage to any 
unfenced crops on that common, the herdsman was not 
responsible. Fields situated away from the common 
were not fenced, and if cattle strayed there and did 
damage to crops, a fine was imposed of one pana and 
a quarter per head of cattle, and the actual damage 
done had also to be made good. (VIII, 230 to 241.) 

(10) Disputes about Boundaries. We have a 
curious glimpse into the state of villages and agriculture 
in the laws on this subject. The month of Jaishtha 
(May-June) is the driest in the year in India, and it is 
laid down that all disputes regarding boundaries of 
contiguous villages should be decided in that month. 
Such boundaries were generally marked by an Asvathva, 
Kinsuka, or other tree, by tanks, wells, cisterns and 
fountains. Hidden fnarks were to be left to determine 
boundaries, and stones, bones, pebbles, &c., were to be 
buried where such boundaries met. 

When a boundary question could not be decided on 
the existing landmarks, the villagers were to be ex* 
amined, and on failure of villagers, hunters, fowlers, 
herdsmen, fishermen, root diggers, snake catchers, glean* 
ers and foresters could be examined. If all these 
resources failed, the king was directed to generously 
make good out of his own demesnes any possible loss 
to either of the contending villages. (VI 1 1, 245 to 
26$.) 

(11) and (12) Assault and Defamation. We 
now come to Criminal Law properly so called, and there 
we meet once more the influence of that baneful system 
which has cast its shadow over every phase of Hindu 
civilization and life. A Brfthman should be fined fifty 
panas for defaming a Kshatriya, twenty*five panes for 
defaming a Vai.sya, and twelve panas for defaming a 
Siidra, but a Sfidra who defamed a Br&fiman should have 
his tongue cut out, " for he is of low origin." And if he 
mentioned the names and castes of the twice bom with 
contumely, an iron nail ten fingers long should be 
thrust red*hot into his mouth. (VIII, 268 to 2/1.) 
Ofemuse. it must not be supposed that the actual 
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administration of the law was ever so barbarous, or that 
even Br&hman judges ever disgraced themselves by 
inflicting such monstrous punishments on Shdras who 
had in a moment of anger used harsh words towards 
Br&hmans. Br&hmans have painted themselves much 
worse than they really were ; and the administration of 
the law, sufficiently cruel towards the poor Shdra, as 
it undoubtedly was, was never so barbarous as it is said 
to have been. “ With whatever limb a man of low 
castes does hurt to a man of the highest castes, even 
that limb shall be cut oiT ; — that is the teaching of 
Manu.” (VIII, 279) But with due deference to Manu, 
we hold that his countrymen never disgraced themselves 
by following his teaching. 

The ordinary punishment for defaming wets 12 pai- 
nas(VlII, 269), and for causing hurt so as to cut the 
skin, 100 panas. If a muscle was cut, 6 nishkas was 
the fine, and if a bone was broken, the oflfender was 
banished. (VIII, 284) 

For causing damage, a fine equal to the damage was 
levied, but if the property was of inferior value, five 
times the damage was levied. (VIII, 288, 289.) 

(13) and (14) Theft and Robbery. The utmost 
precautions were taken to punish thieves, for if the 
king “ punishes thieves, his fame grows and his king- 
dom prospers.” (VIII, 302.) And the king who does 
not afford protection to property, and yet takes his 
leases, tolls, and fines, “ will soon sink into hell.” 
(VIII, 307.) 

Thefts were punished with various fines, or with cor- 
poral punishment, or with the amputation of the hand. 
When theft was committed in presence of the ovtntt 
(S, with violence) it was called robbery (VIII, 319 to 
332). The use of violence was considered a most serious 
offence ; but the right of private defence was granted 
when a man was attacked by assassins and in other 
cases. (VIII, 345 to 350.) 

(15) Adultery. This offence was always looked 
upon with the greatest detestation in India, and an 
adulterer, if he was not a Br&bman, was to be punished 
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with death, “ for the wives of all the four castes must 
always be carefully guarded.” (VIII, 359.) Violating 
an unwilling maiden was punishable with corporal 
punishment, or with the amputation of two fingers and 
a fine of 600 panas (VIII, 3^4, 367.) We have still 
more terrible punishments provided for; a woman 
seducing another was to be lashed and fined, an aduU 
teress was to be devoured by dogs, and an adulterer was 
to be burnt to death (VIII, 369, 371, 372.) It is doubt- 
ful, however, if such sentences as the above were ever 
carried out. 

Less cruel punishments are provided for further down. 
For a Shdra committing adultery with a twice bom 
woman, amputation was the punishment. For a Vaisya 
and a Kshatriya committing the offence with a Brah- 
man, imprisonment or heavy fines were provided. For 
a Brdhman committing the offence with a woman of 
the same caste, a heavy fine was imposed (VIII, 374 
to 378) A Brahman was on no account to be punished 
with death, “ though he have committed all possible 
crimes.” " No greater crime is known on earth than 
slaying a Brahman ” (VIII, 380, 381). 

At the conclusion of the sections on Criminal Law, 
Manu has some miscellaneous provisions. A sacrificer 
forsaking his priest, or a priest forsaking his sacrificer, 
a son forsaking his parents, a Brahman not asking his 
neighbours to invitations, and a Srotriya not entertain- 
ing other Srotriyas, were all punishable with fines. 
There are provisions for the punishment of dishonest 
washermen and weavers. The king could impose 
an ad valorem tax of 5 per cent, on the sale of all 
merchandise. He could keep a monopoly of certain 
articles in his hands, and punish those who traded in 
those articles. He levied customs and tolls. And it 
is even said that he was to fix the price of all market- 
able goods ; but this, of course, was never attempted 
any ruler. 

The king was also to settle all weights and measures 
fix ferry charges, direct Vaisyas to trade, to lend money’ 
or to cultivate the land, and make the Sfidra to serve 
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the twice born castes. A Brahman could make a Slllidra, 
whether bought or unbought, do servile work for him, 
for the Siidra “ was created by the Self-existent to be 
the slave of a Brahman.*' (VII, 413.) Never was the 
name of the Self-existent taken to sanctify a baser and 
more iniquitous institution ! 

Slaves are said to be of seven kinds, viz., captives of 
war, those serving for daily food, slaves born as such 
in the house, slaves bought or given by others, slaves 
inherited, and men enslaved by way of punishment. 
(VIII, 388 to 415). 

(16) Husband and Wife. Manu begins this subject 
with insisting on the dependence of women on men, 
and with certain sayings about women, which may have 
been considered witty at the time, but which are unwor- 
thy of Manu’s pages. For, as we have seen before, 
Manu assigns, on the whole, a high and respected posi- 
tion to women. 

We have seen before how Manu contradicts himself 
on the ancient custom of raising issue on a widow, and 
there can be no doubt that public opinion was against 
such custom after the Christian Era. We have also 
seen how widow marriage was becoming unpopular, 
though it was no doubt still prevalent in Manu’s time. 
The marriage of a virgin wit^ow is, however, expressly 
permitted (IX, 69). Again, Manu quotes the ancient 
rule that a wife should wait for her husband 8 years if 
he went on sacred duty, 6 years if he went for learning 
or fame, and 3 years if he went for pleasure. One com- 
mentator states that she was to marry again after that 
period, and that is the obvious meaning of the old rule. 

A wife must not shew aversion to a drunken husband, 
but may shew aversion to a mad husband or an out- 
caste, or one “ afflicted with such diseases as punish 
crimes.'* A drunken, rebellious or diseased wife might 
be superseded, and so also a barren wife or one who 
bore female children only (IX, 78 to 81). But this 
superseding does not mean absolute desertion ; but the 
wife must still be kept in the house, and maintained 

ax. 83> 
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“ Let mutual fidelity continue until death.” — Tliis is 
the highest law for husband and wife (IX, lOl). 

(17) Inheritance. The important subject of In- 
heritance is treated in over a hundred sections (IX, 1O4 
to 220), but it is not necessary for our purpose that we 
should go into the law on the subject in detail. After 
the death of the father and mother, the brothers might 
equally divide the estate among themselves (IX, 104), 
or the joint-family system might be continued under 
the eldest brother, who would, under those circumstances, 
take the management of the whole estate (IX, 105). 
But the separation of brothers is not condemned, on the 
contrary, it is recommended and called meritorious 
(IX, in). To the eldest and youngest sons additional 
shares were allotted in the division of property (IX, 112 
to 1 17). To maiden si.sters each brother should pay 
out of his share one-fourth (IX, 118), but this is 
supposed by commentators to mean, that brothers must 
proviile for the dowry of their unmarried sisters. In 
IX, 120, 146, &c., we have a provision for the son begot- 
ten on the wife or widow of an elder brother by a 
younger brother, although Manu has elsewhere con- 
demned such practice. Again, a person who had no sons 
might make his daughter an “ appointed daughter,” say- 
ing to her husband “ the male child born of her shall per- 
form my funeral rites.” And when this was done, there 
was no distinction between a son’s .son and an appoint- 
ed daughter’s son (IX, 127, 133). IX, 141 and 142 
sanction adoption. 

As usual Manu repeats the old rules laid down by 
Sfitrakftras about the twelve different kinds of sons, 
although in accordance with the public opinion of his 
own time, Manu calls the last eleven of these to be “bad 
substitutes for a real .son” (IX, 161). 'The twelve kinds 
of sons are, Aurasa, or son begotten on wedded wife ; 
Kshetraja, son begotten on the wife of a diseased man 
or the widow of a deceased ; DAtrima, son adopted ; 
Krttrima, a son made such ; GAdhotpanna, a son secret- 
ly born, his father being not known, he must be sup- 
posed to be the son of his mother’s husband : Afavid- 

75 
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dha, a son received as such after desertion by his natural 
parents ; KAntna, son of an unmarried damsel, who 
must be considered the son of him who marries the 
damsel afterwards ; SaJtodha, son of the woman who is 
married when she is pregnant ; Kritaka, a son bought ; 
Pannarbhava, son of a remarried widow ; Svayatn- 
datta, an orphan who gives himself up as the son of 
another ; and PArasava, a son begotten by a Brihman 
on a Sfldra female (IX, 167 to 178). 

Of these twelve kinds of sons the first six are kins- 
men and heirs, the last six only kinsmen (IX, 158). 
And among these different kinds of sons, on failure of 
each better son, each next inferior is worthy of inherit- 
ance (IX, 184). Failing children father and brothers, 
a man’s property will go to the nearest relative within 
three degrees ; failing such, a Sakulya, or next the 
spiritual teacher or pupil, or lastly to Br^mans (IX, 
187, 188). 

Stridhana, or the exclusive property of females, is de- 
fined to be what is given before the nuptial fire, or in 
the bridal procession, or by the husband as token of 
love, or by brother, mother or father (IX, 194). 

" When the mother has died, all the uterine brothers 
and sisters shall equally divide the mother’s estate 
(IX, 192). 

(18) Gambling and betting, &c.— “ These two vices 
cause the destruction of the kingdoms of princes,” and 
kings are therefore recommended to exclude them from 
their realms. Corporal punishment is enjoined for the 
offence (IX, 224), and banishment is also provided for 
them, as well as for dancers, singers, and men of a here- 
tical sect, iiB., Buddhists ! (IX, 225 >. 

Death is provided for forgers of royal edicts, for 
bribing ministers, for slaying women, infants and BrAh- 
mans, and for treason (IX, 232). Branding on the fore- 
head is provided for violating a guru’s bed, for drinking 
surk (wine), and for stealing a Br&hman’s gold or killing 
a Br&hman (IX, 237). A thief caught with stolen pro- 
perty and the implements of burglary, as well as those 
who gave shelter to thieves, might be slain (IX, 2J0, 
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271). Robbers, house breakers, cut purses and others 
might have their hands or two fingers cut off (IX, 276, 

277)- , ^ 

Death or severe punishment is provided for destroy- 
ing dams of tanks (IX, 279), and fine is provided for 
physicians treating their patients wrongly ! (IX, 284). 
Various punishments are provided for the adulteration 
of commodities, lor mischief of different kinds, for cheat- 
ing in the sale ot seed corn, for the dishonesty of gold- 
smiths, and for the theft of agricultural instruments. 
(IX, 258 to 293). 

Besides the two chapters on law, Manu has a separate 
chapter on Penances, &c., for sins committed, and a very 
few remarks will indicate what were considered the 
greatest sins. 

Penances. — Here again we find that “ killing a BrAh- 
man, drinking the liquor called surA, stealing the gold 
of a BrAhman, adultery with a guru’s wife, and associa- 
tion with men who have committed these offences are 
the gravest moral sins, the Mah&p&takas (XI, 55). The 
reader will see that they are identically the same as the 
Malidpdtakas enumerated by Vasistha Qsee p. 288). 
There are other offences which are said to be equal to 
tnese in enormity, among which we note giving false 
evidence, incest, and the defilement of maidens, desertion 
of one's parents, and neglecting the Veda. 

Less heinous than the Mahdp&takas are the Upa- 
pdtakas among which we find the neglecting of the 
domestic fire, slaying kine, defiling a damsel, theft, non- 
payment of debts, living as a VrAtya,— and lastly and 
curiously enough, — " superintending mines or factories 
and executing great mechanical works," which, accord- 
ing to commentators, means constructing dams or mak- 
ing great machines like sugar mills and the like (IX, 
60, 67). We have deplored elsewhere the little respect 
paid in ancient India to mechanics, artists and artisans ; 
but it is with still greater regret and pain that a Hindu 
writer notes, tiiat mechanical works were actually 
classed with sins. 

There were some actions which involveil loss of caste, 
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{^fdtibhransa), among which was classed the smelling of 
spirituous liquor ; and there were other actions which 
reduced a man to the mixed castes {Sankartkarana) 
like the killing of animals (Xl, 68, 69). Elsewhere 
we have the most terrible punishments prescribed for 
drinking ; — the drinker should be made to drink that 
liquor boiling hot until he was completely scalded ! (XI, 
91). How many of Manu’s Mahdp&takas and minor 
sins are committed in modern times without involv- 
ing loss of caste I And how many harmless and even 
meritorious acts, not prohibited by Manu or any an- 
cient legal writer, are condemned by new-fangled and 
degenerate modern lules ! 

The date of Manu’s Institutes has formed the subject 
of much controversy since the time of Sir William 
Jones ; but it is now generally admitted that the 
compilation now extant was framed within a century 
or two before or after tlie Christian Era. It speaks 
(X, 44) of the Yavanas, the Chinas, the Sakas, and the 
Kambojas, and this passage sufficiently indicates its 
date. The work stands half way between the ancient 
Shtras of India on which it is based, and the later 
Dharma S&stras of the Pauranik Period, of which we 
will speak in the next Book. Unlike the former, it be- 
longs to no particular Vcdic school, but is the law for 
all Aryans. And unlike the latter, Manu does not yet 
know of the Hindu Trinity or the Pauranik mytho- 
logy, scarcely knows Vishnu (mentioned only once in 
the Code, XII, 121, and there identified with motion), 
despises temples and temple priests, and still proclaims 
Vedic rites and sacrifices. 

Manners and religion change with times, and many 
portions of the Institutes of Manu have ceased to be 
operative in the present day in their entirety. The 
Draconic severity of the law towards SOdras was pro- 
bably never reduced to practice, even in the days of 
Br&hman supremacy, and all distinctions in punish- 
ment, based on caste, certainly ceased to have opera- 
tion after the Mahommedan conquest of India. Other 
portions of the work are equally obsolete now. Men of 
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superior caste do not marry women of inferior caste 
now ; widow marriage has altogether been stopped' 
since M aim’s time ; and the barbarous rite of suttee was 
introduced centuries after Manu. Maim’s mixed castes 
were a list of Hinduized aboriginal tribes ; and Manu’s 
“Vaisyas have now been cut up into numerous separate 
castes according to tiieir professions. And lastly, the 
religious rites insisted upon by Manu have ceased to 
be performed ; even Brdhmans do not perform the 
Srauta sacrifices and the Grihya rites which were still 
current in Manu’s days , while the descendants of Ksha- 
triyas and Vaisyas have ceased to wear the holy thread, 
and to acquire holy learning as they did in Manu’s time. 
The mass of the Aryan population is disinherited of 
their national sacred learning. 

Tlie portion of Manu’s institutes which still has the 
greatest influence with modern Hindus is the law of 
inlieritance. But even in this matter customs have 
changed, and the blindest reverer of Manu would shud* 
der to acknowledge a Gildhotpanna or Kshetraja son I 
For change is inevitable, and even Manu’s revered In* 
stitutes cannot perpetuate ancient customs. Hindus in 
recent years are working out changes in their national 
customs slowly and sensibly, still clinging to the tradi* 
tions of the past, but nevertheless yielding to modern 
ideas. Young Hindus who would ha.stily cut asunder 
all connection with the past, should learn from a perusal 
of Indian History, that never within the last four thou* 
sand years has such a complete severance been witness- 
ed in India, that the religion and philosophy of the 
Upanishads and the S&nkhya system were based on 
the traditions and teachings of previous periods, and 
that the great Buddhist i evolution itself was founded 
on Hindu ideas and Hindu faith. Oil the other hand, 
orthodox Hindus, who quote the laws of Manu and the 
supposed immutability of HincUi customs against all 
social progress, may be gently reminded that the time 
is gone, by, when great mechanical works could be 
punished as a sin, when K&nina boys could be recogniz- 
ed as sons, or when the blasphemy could be uttered that 
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the Sfidra " was created by the Self«exfstent to be the 
slave of a Br&hman.” 

Hindus will remain Hindus to the end of the chap- 
ter ; but their rites and customs have continuously 
changed in the past ; and in the future, the Hindus wiU 
be Progr4ssive, as all the world is progressing. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ASTRONOMY AND THE PROGRESS OF LEARNING. 

We have, in the preceding pages, dwelt on the history 
and political condition of the Hindus, their arts and 
architecture, their social life and laws during the Budh- 
dhist Period. It remains now to siy a few words 
about their learning and progress in knowledge during 
that age. Unfortunately, our materials are very poor, — 
poorer perhaps than those for any other period of 
ancient Hindu history. 

Nor are the reasons far to seek. For five or six 
centuries India was the scene of foreign invasions and 
wars, and literature and science could not have a 
healthy and natural growth. Much of what was 
achieved was also under Buddhist influences, and bore 
the mark of Buddhism, and later Hindu writers have 
not been careful in preserving such records. And 
lastly, scientific works composed in this period have 
been replaced to a great extent by the more exhaustive 
works of the Pauranik Period which followed. For all 
these reasons, the literary and scientific remaiils of the 
Buddhist Period are scanty indeed. 

Nevertheless intellectual pursuits were never given 
up in India, and there was no such thing as a literary 
interregnum” in Hindu history. And traces of what 
was done in the Buddhist Age are still left to us. 

We have spoken of the six schools of Hindu philoso* 
phy in our account of the Rationalistic Period ; but it 
should be remembered that at least two of them, 
the Yoga of Patanjali and the Vedilnta of BAdaiiyana 
Vy&sa, were started in the Buddhist Age, in the second 
century B. C. or later ; and all {he six schools were 
considerably developed in this Age, Patanjali was again 
tlie writer of the celebrated MahAbhibya or Great 
Commentary on PAnini, — a monument of the gramma- 
tical culture of the Buddhist Period. 
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In religious literature the codes of Manu and Ydj- 
navalkya belong to the Buddhist Age, while much of 
the large mass of Buddhist theology was composed in 
this Age in the universities of Nklanda and elsewhere. 
In poetry, little is left to us that clearly belongs to this 
period ; but nevertheless the earliest beginnings of later 
or classic Sanscrit poetry date from this Age. We 
know from the inscriptions of the Gupta kings, that 
graceful and flowing vcrsiRcation was appreciated. 
Poetry was honored by kings in courts, and Samudra- 
gupta, the greatest of the Gupta kings, who reigned to> 
wards the close of the fourth century, was himself a 
poet, and received the title of Kavir&ja from his court- 
poets. 

But it was in astronomy that the most brilliant 
results were achieved in the Buddhist Age. We have 
seen before that astronomical observations were made as 
early as the Vedic Age ; and that early in the Epic 
Age the lunar zodiac was fixed, the position of the sol- 
stitial points marked, and other phenomena carefully 
observed and noted. No separate astronomical works, 
however, of these ages, or even of the Rationalistic Age, 
have come down to us. The oldest astronomical works 
of whi^ we know anything or which have come down 
to us belong to the Buddhist Period. 

Hindu Writers speak of eighteen * ancient Siddh&n- 
tas or astronomical works which arc now mostly lost 
They are named below : — 


1. Para^ara Siddh&uta 

2. Garca „ 

3. Brahma ,, 

4. S{irya „ 

5. Vyasa „ 

6. Vasishtha „ 

7» Atri It 

8. Kasyapa „ 

9. Nirada 


10. MarSchi Siddh&nta 

1 1. Manu „ 

12. Aiigiras ,1 

13 Romaka „ 

14. Pulisa „ 

15. Chyavana ,, 

16. Yav.'ina n 

17. Bhrigu ,1 

18. Saunaka or Somai, 


A few remarks aboift some of these Siddh&ntas will 
throw spmc light on the pursuit of the science in ‘the 
Budd&ist Age ; and we will only premise that fhe"Hin- 
dus received much of their astronomical knowledge of 
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this age from the Greeks, who cultivated the science 
with great success. 

Par&sara, says Professor Weber,' is considered to be 
the most ancient of Hindu astronomers, and the second 
in order of time is Garga. Of Par&sara we know next 
to nothing, except that his name is connected with the 
Veda Calendar. The work which professes to contain 
Par&sara’s teachings is called the Par&sara Tantra. It 
was held in high esteem in the Pauranik Period, and 
Varihamihira often quotes from it. " To judge from 
very numerous quotations, the greater part, at least a 
large part of it, is written in prose, a striking peculiarity 
among the works of its class. A pretty large part is in 
Anushtubh, and it contains also A'ry&s. Interesting, for 
the geography of India, is an entire chapter which Var 4 - 
hamihira, only changing the form, but leaving the 
matter almost intact, has given in the 14th Chapter of 
the Briliat Sanhit&.’’ * As the Yavanas or Greeks are 
placed by Par&sara in Western India, the date of the 
work cannot be much earlier than the second century B.C. 

Of Garga we know something more, and he is one 
of the few Hindu writers who tell us something of the 
Greek invasion of India of the 2nd century B. C. He 
could feel respect for learned men among the Greeks,-*- 
although they wcue considered Mlechchhas, — and the 
following passage of his is well known and often quoted : 
“ The Yavanas (Greeks) are Mlechchhas, but amongst 
them this science (astronomy) is well established. There- 
fore they are honoured as Rishis,— how much more then 
an astronomer who is a Br&hman.” 

In the historical portion of his work Garga speaks 
of the four Yugas, th^ third ending and the fourth be- 
ginning with the war of the Mah&bh&rata. Further on 
we are told of the Sisun&ga dynasty of Magadha, and 
then of the Maurya kings. Speaking of S&lisuka, 
(whom we know to be the foarth in succession from 
Asoka the Great), Garga says : “ Then the viciously 
valiant Greeks, after r^ucing Sftketa, fOude) Panch&U 


* Kern, Brihat Sanhu^^ Pre&ice, p. 3a. 
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country and Mathur^, will reach Kusumadhvaja (Patna); 
Fushpapura (Patna) being taken, all provinces will 
undoubtedly be in disorder.” 

So rarely do Sanscrit writers furnish us with his- 
torical facts that we are thankful to get, in the astro- 
nomy of Garga. this evidence of the conquest of India 
as far down as Patna by the Bactrian Greeks in the 
2nd century B. C. Many of our readers are aware 
that the profound scholar Dr. Goldstiicker discov- 
ered a mention of this invasion of S&kcta or Oude 
by the Greeks in Patanjali’s work, and has thus fixed 
the date of Patanjali the author of the Mah&bh&sya 
and the Yoga Philosophy, 

But we * will proceed with Garga. “ The uncon- 
querable Yavanas (Greeks) will not remain in the 
middle-country. There will be a cruel, dreadful war 
among themselves. Then, after the destruction of the 
Greeks at the end of the Yuga, seven powerful kings 
will reign in Oude.” We are then told that after the 
Greeks, the rapacious Sakas were the most powerful, 
and we have little difficulty in recognizing in them the 
Yu-Chi Conquerors, who destroyed the kingdom of 
Bactria about 130 B. C. These new conquerors conti- 
nued to repeat their depredations, and the annals of 
Garga here come to an end. From the details given 
above we would agree with Dr. Kern in placing Garga 
in the first century before Christ. 

We now proceed to the other Siddhd.ntas, and 
we will first take up the five Siddh&ntas which are 
known as the Pancha-siddhftnta, and on which Vari- 
hamihira based his work, the Pancha-siddh&ntika, in the 
6th century A.D. They are the Brahma or Fait&maha, 
the SOirya or Saura, the Vasisht/ui, the Rotnaka and 
the Pulisa. 

The ancient Brahma or Pait&maha Siddh&nta 
^eems to have been ’entirely superseded by the cele- 
brated work of Brahmagupta known as the Sphuta- 
Brahma SiddhAnta. Albcruni obtained a copy of this 
last work in the i ith century, and speaks of it in his 
account of India. 
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The date of the original Silrya-Siddh&nta (like 
that of the other SiddhSntas) falls within the Buddhist 
Period. Bentley placed Shrya-Siddh&nta in the I Ith 
century A. D., but this absurd supposition has been 
completely controverted by Whitney.* At the same 
time it appears that the original Shrya-Siddhanta has 
been repeatedly recast ; we do not know the date of the 
original work, except that it must have been composed 
in the Buddhist Age ; and we do not know when the 
work was recast finally in the shape in which we have 
it now, except that it was in the Pauranik Age. 

Utpala, the commentator of Varahamihira, lived in 
the loth century, and quotes six slokas from the Sfirya- 
Siddhanta of his day, not one of which slykas, as Dr. 
Kern points out, is to be found in the present edition of 
the Siddhanta. Nevertheless “ the Shrya-Siddhanta, 
in its present edition, is a lineal and legitimate descen* 
dant of the work mentioned by Vatahamihira as one 
of his authorities.’’f 

The work, as we find it now, is divided into 14 chap- 
ters and treats of the mean places and true places 
•f planets, of questions on time, of the eclipses of the 
moon and the sun, of the conjunction of planets and 
stars, of the heliacal rising and setting of planets and 
stars, of the phases of the moon, and the position of the 
moon’s cusps, o( the declination of the sun and the 
moon, of cosmography, of the construction of astrono- 
mical instruments, and of the different kinds of 
time.^ 

The Vasishtha-SiddhdJita was ascribed by Alberuni 
to Vishnu Chandra, but Brahmagupta states more cor- 
rectly that the ancient work was revised by Vishnu 
Chandra. A work pretending to be Vasishtha-Siddh&nta 
BOW exists, — but it is undoubtedly a modern work. 

The Romakei-Siddhanta is ascribed both by Brahma- 
gupta and by Alberuni to Sri Sena. Of course a 
spurious and modern Romaka-Siddhaata exists which 


* translation, p. 2t. 

t Kero, Brikat Preface, p. 46. 

X See Whiloey'f tranalatioa or B&pndeva SAetri's traailatioit 
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contains a horoscope of Jesus Christ, and an account of 
the kingdom of Baber, and of the conquest of Sindh 
by Akbar ! 

The Pulisa-Siddh&nta was known to Alberuni, who 
obtained a copy of it, and he calls the author Paules 
the Greek. Professor Weber thinks that Pulisa the 
Greek may be indentical with Paulus Alexandrinus, the 
author of an astrological work, the Eisagoge. Dr. 
Kern thinks this indentification doubtful, although he 
has no doubt that Pulisa was a Greek. 

These are the five famous Siddh&ntas, and Dr. Kern 
roughly dates them half way between Garga and Var&- 
hamihira, — f.«., about 250 A. D. 

We now pass on to some of the remaining names out 
of the 18 Siddh&ntas in our list. 

There is a Nfitadl Sanhit& now available which is 
quite different from the ancient N&rada Siddh&nta. 
The opening lines of the N&radi Sanhitd. give the 
names of the 18 Siddh&ntas which we have given in 
our list 

Kasyapa is another high authority in astronomy, 
often quoted by the astronomers of the Paurantk 
Period, and from these quotations Kasyapa’s work 
appears to have been of the same kind as Garga Sid- 
dhftnta. Manu, the mythical ancestor or personification 
of mankind, is quoted even in the Garga-Sanhitfi as an 
authority on astrology, and of course his name finds 
a place in the list of the 18 SiddhAntas. It is doubtful, 
however, if such a work as Manu-Siddh&nta ever existed ; 
when Var&hamihira quotes Manu, he quotes the famous 
Institutes. 

Works in various other departments existed in the 
Buddhist Period, which are now lost to us. For in* 
stance, we learn with much interest that Nagnajit com- 
posed a work on architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
kindred arts. 
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CHAPTER I. 

VIKRAMA'DITYA the GREAT AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 

We have now come to the last Act of the Drama of 
Hindu History, and the curtain rises on a truly great 
spectacle. The victor of a great and patriotic war, the 
patron of reviving Hinduism, the centre of all that is best 
and most beautiful in modern Sanscrit literature, and the 
subject of a hundred legends, Vikram&ditya the Great is 
to the Hindus what Charlemagne is to the French, what 
Alfred is to the English, what Asoka is to Buddhists, 
and what Harun Ar’Rashid is to Mahommedans. To the 
learned as to the illiterate, to the poet as to the story- 
teller, to old men as to schoolboys, his name is as familiar 
in India as the name of any prince or potentate in any 
country. Tender recollections of SakuntalA and Ur- 
vasi rise in the minds of Hindu scholars with the name 
of the prince in whose court KAlidAsa flourished. Hin- 
du astronomers cherish the memory of the patron of 
Var&hamihira ; and Hindu lexicographers honour the 
name of the potentate who honoured Amara Sinha. And 
as if his true claims to glory were not enough, a hundred 
tales familiarize his name to the illiterate and the sim- 
ple. Villagers assemble to this day under the umbra- 
geous pepul tree to hear how the thirty-two speaking 
puppets, who bore aloft the throne of the great emperor, 
would not brook his successor, and departed, each tell- 
ing a story of Vikrama’s glory. And little boys in 
every village school in India still learn with wondering 
admiration how the undaunted Vikrama struggled in 
the midst of darkness and scenes of terror to obtain 
mastery over a mighty spirit, and how he suc- 
ceeded at last, by his indomitable bravery, bis never 
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wavering judgment, his never failing self-possession 
and valour. 

When we turn, however, from literary recollections and 
popular tales to history, wc find the greatest confusion 
with regard to Vikrama’s age and even his very iden- 
tity 1 For a long time scholars held that Vikramaditya, 
the patron of Kd.lid&sa, lived about 56B.C., as the Samvat 
Era would seem to indicate. This opinion has now been 
generally abandoned, and Dr. Fergusson suggested the 
theory already mentioned in the Introduction to this 
work, that Vikrama lived in the 6th century A. D.,* 
and that his Era, founded in 544 A. D., was antedated 
by six centuries, so as to run from 56 B. C. Again, 
Mr. Fleet maintains,,as has been .stated in Chapter V 
of Book IV, that the Samvat Era was not created in 
/the 6tii Century A. D., but was an old existing Era 
of the M&lavas, and that “ the name of Vikrama or 
Vikram&ditya came to be connected with the M&lava 
Era of B. C. 57, in consequence of some confused re- 
tminiscence of a conquest of the Indo-Scythians by 
' Chandragupta I or II” of the Gupta line of kings, 
(Who assumed the title of Vikram&ditya.* 

Such is the darkness winch still *hangs over the 
origin of the Samvat Era, and we leave it to subsequent 
scholars to di.spel this gloom and finally settle the con- 
troversy about the origin of this Era. We leave the 
question untouched. We are concerned here with 
Vikram&ditya and his age, and not with the origin of 
the Samvat Era. 

In the Satrunjaya M&h&tmya 'f' it is stated that Vik- 
ram&ditya ascended the throne in 466 of the Saka Era 
or 544 A. D. • 

Houen Tsang, who came to India in the seventli 
century, places the reign of Sil&ditya I. about 580 A. D-, 
and places Vikramclditya immediately before Sil&ditya. 
Tl^e historian Kalhana who lived in the twelfth century^ 
places Vikram&ditya thirty reigns after Kjmishkar-^RFho- 
reigned from 78 A. D., and six reigns before Purlabha- 

* Curptu ImstrUttMtim Indkartm, Vol. Ill, p. 37. a. 

t Waferd' Asiatk iX^ p. 156 ; by Oi; Kenr 
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vardhana, who reigned from 598 A. D. ; and this con- 
clusively fixes the reign of Vikramelditya in the sixth 
or possibly in the fifth century after Christ. 

Turning to literary and sdTentific annals, we know 
that a tradition, which we will shew hereafter to be at 
least a thousand years old, speaks of nine great writers 
as the «/■«<; of Vikrama’s court. Amara, Var&ha- 
mihira, Varaiiichi, and K^lid&sa are the best known 
among thenr. Amara is su|>posed to have built the 
temple at Buddha GayS which General Cunningham 
has shewn to Iiavc been built between 400 and 600 A.D. 
Var^hamihira was probably born in 505 A. D., and is 
shewn by Dr. Bhau Daji to have died in 587 A. D. 
Vararuchi could not have composed his Pi&krita gram- 
mar much before the fifth or sixth century, as the Pr 4 - 
krita was scarcely a litetary language before that peiio^* 
And K&lid&sa’s writings shew that he must have liv^ 
in the fifth or sixth century when Pauranik Hinduism 
flourished, when temples and images were revered, and 
when the Hindu Trinity was worshipped ;the poet could 
not have lived in the first century B. C. when Pauranik 
Hinduism was unjenown, when temples and images, were 
despised, and when the Hindu Trinity had not yet been 
coQceived. Kilid&sa’s successors, Bh&ravi, Dandin, B&na- 
bhatta, Subandhu, Bhartrihari, BlravabhAti, — who have 
so much in common in thought and in language with 
K&lid^sa, — all belong to the sixth to eighth century 
after Christ. One of them, Subandhu, speaks of Vikra- 
m&ditya as departed not very long ago.* All th^se 
dates and facts relating to the nine gems of Vikrama's 
court and their immediate successors conclusively fix the 
reign of Vikram&ditya in the fifth or sixth century A.D. 

Not to prolong this discussion we will only adduce 
one more argument from the political events of tlve age 

* Attottioii was first drawn to this pasage in the VAsavadattA by Pan- 

dit Isvara Chandra VidyAsA.'ara. It may be thus translated : “Nvw 
that VikramAditya baa disappeared, save in his fame, the esceUeme of 
poetioal sentiments has disa pored, anew writers are flonriahing, and 
nua^ every one else in this earth,— even like a lake w^ie SAma 
birds disappear, where Vaka birds do aot sport, and where the J^ka birti 
dues not stride afaoat, when the sun is tet.** 
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Vikram&ditya is distinguished in traditions and in legends 
for his victory over foreign invaders, and we know that 
it was in the fifth and sixth centuries A. D. that great 
Hindu kings repeatedly beat back the Huns who were 
pouring into India. 

Alberuni, who lived in India in the eleventh century, 
tells us that Vikram&ditya marched against the Saka 
king, " put him to flight, and killed him in the region of 
Korur, between Multan and the castle of Loni.” This 
is about all that we know historically of Vikrama’s great 
victory over the foreign invaders ! 

We know something more than this of some other 
Hindu kings of the sixth and fifth centuries A. D. 
Yasodharman fought and beat back the Huns. Skanda- 
gupta also repelled the Huns on an earlier date. Chand- 
lagupta II assumed the title of Vikramiditya. And his 
father Samudragupta, the master of all India, was 
a patron of learning and extended his supremacy over 
many foreign races. Is it possible that the memory of 
the deeds of some of these kings is woven in the legends 
which have gathered round the brighter name of Vikra- 
m&ditya of Ujjayini. We do not know ; but it seems 
clear that Vikramclditya, the conqueror of the Sakas, 
must have lived in this age of wars between Hindu 
sovereigns and invading foreigners. Thus, the testi- 
mony of Houen Tsang and Kalhana, the ascertained 
dates of Sanscrit Writers, and the political history of 
the 5th and 6th centuries, — all fix the reign of Vikra- 
m&ditya in that period. 

We have spoken before of VikramSditya’s victory 
over the Sakas or Huns, and this defeat or expulsion 
of the foreign invaders had the happiest results, and 
secured peace to Northern India which had been 
harassed by centuries of invasions. The arts of peace 
flourished with the return of peace. The courts 
of kings as well as laiire towns became the centres 
of luxuty and wealth, industries and manufactures. 
Science raised her head, and modern Hindu Astronomy 
^obtained a fresh start. Poetry and the Drama lighted 
their magic lamps and spread light and gladness on the 
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Hindu mind. Religion itself gathered strength and life, 
and Hinduism, in its new and Pauranik form, sought 
to win back the people from the ranks of Buddhism. 

Buddhism had never assumed a hostile attitude 
towards the parent religion of India ; and the fact that 
the two religions existed side by side for long centuries, 
increased their toleration of each other. In every 
country Buddhists’ and orthodox Hindus lived side by 
side. Hindus went to Buddhist monasteries and uni- 
versities, and Buddhists learned from Br&hman sages. 
The same kings favourcci the followers of both systems 
of religion. The Gupta Emperors were often worshippers 
of Siva and Vishnu, but loaded Buddhists and 
Buddhist monasteries with gifts, presents, and favours. 
One king was often a Buddhist and his son an ortho- 
dox Hindu ; and often two brothers followed or 
favoured the two religions without fighting. Every 
court had learned men belonging to both the religions, 
and Vikram4ditya’s court was no exception to the 
rule. 

We will speak of the great writers of Vikrama's 
court when we come to treat of literature and science, 
but our account of Vikrama’s rule will not be complete 
without some mention, however brief, of those writers 
here. 

A verse naming the nine gems* of Vikrama’s Cour 
is known to every Pandit in India. The verse is quoted 
in the Jyotirvid&bharana, and as that astrological work 
is undoubtedly a modern work, falsely ascribed to 
K&lid&sa, Dr. Hall considered the tradition about the 
nine gems to be also modem. That is, however, not 
the case ; for in an inscription of Buddha Gay&, dated 
Samvat 1015 or 948 A.D., we find the following pas- 
Mge : — " VikramAditya was certainly a king renowned 
in the world. So in his court were nine learned men 
known under the epithet of nava-ratndni^ The anti- 
quity of the tradition is thus beyond question. Kfilidftsfk 
is the central figure among these noted literary men 
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We read in the Rfijataranginl that, after the death of 
Toram&na, his son Pravarasena was unable to assert 
his claims to the throne of Kashmir, and that 
Vikram&ditya of Ujjayinl, the recognized Emperor of 
India, sent an eminent poet of his court, M&tiigupta 
by name, to rule in Kashmir. M&trigupta ruled till 
the death of his patron, when he retired as a Yati to 
Benares, and Pravarasena succeeded in Kashmir. 

Dr. Bhao Daji first started the bold theory that this 
M&trigupta is no other than the poet K&lid&sa. He 
argues tliat the names in the literary history of India 
are generally honorific appellations, and KilidAsa 
means the same as Mitrigupta, viz., the servant or the 
protected of the goddess mother Kfllt. Dr. Bhao Daji 
further argues that Matrigupta must have been a 
renowned poet, and yet, unless he be the same as 
K&lidasa, Hindus know absolutely nothing of that 
renowned poet. On the other hand, the author of 
Rajatarangini must have known the author of Sakun- 
taia, and although he mentions the names of other 
poets, and even of Bhavabhfiti, yet he makes no men* 
tion of the author of Sakuntaia unless his Matrigupta 
be thei poet. Lastly, king Pravarasena, who succeeded 
Matrigupta in Kashmir, built a famous bridge of boats 
on the Vitasta, and there exists a poem in Prakrit on 
the bridge, and the commentary to the poem ' attributes 
it to Kalidasa. We need not pursue this subject 
further, and can*on}y say that, although Dr. Bhao ^ji 
has not proved his theory, he has made out a plaus- 
ible case. 

We next come to the poetBharavi, the author of the 
Kiratatjuniya. He does not appear to have flourished 
in the court of Vikramaditya, but an inscription has 
been found .dated 637 A. D., in which his name and 
that of Kalidasa are mentioned. If he was not a contem- 
porary t>fK&lidasa, he certainly lived ki the ^th 
century A. D. 

Amara Sinha, the writer of the best known dictionary 
in Sanscrit, was one of the *hiine gems,** and was a 
Buddhist His work was translated into Chinese in 
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the sixth century, and he is said to have hu|lt the 
Buddhist temple at Buddha GayA.* 

In astronomy A'ryabhatta was the first writer of the 
Pauranik Period. He was born, as he tells us, in 47^ 
A. D.f He did not belong to VikramAditya’s court ; he 
was born in PAtaliputra, and made his mark early in the 
sixth century, before VikramAditya became renowned. 

VarAhamihira, who followed A'ryabhatta, was one of 
the “nine gems.” He was a native of Avanti, and died 
in 587 A. D. 

His successor Brahmagupta was bom at the very 
close of the sixth century, in 598 A. D., and wrote his 
work, when he was thirty years of age, in 628 A. D. 
Brahmagupta’s father was Jishnu, and may have been 
the very Jishnu mentioned as one of the contemporaries 
of KAlidAsa. 

Of the remaining *' gems ” of Vikrama’s court, 
Dhanvantari was a famous physician, and is mentioned 
by Dandin in his Dasa KumAra Charita. VetAlabhatta 
was the author of Nltipradipa, and Vararuchi was a 
well known grammarian. Ghatakrpara, Sanku and 
Kshapanaka are little known ; and posterity has not 
held them in the same honour in which they wejre held 
in the royal court of Vikrama. 

We will only mention two more names whichi 
KAlid&sa himself has mentioned. Dr. Bhao Daji first! 
pointed out that MallinAtha, in commenting on the; 
14th verse of the Meghaduta, stated that DipiAga and! 
Nichula were contemporaries of KAlid&sa, the fonne,it 
being his adversary, and the latter his friend. This ' 
DignAga was a pupil of Asanga, and Asanga’s brother 
Vasubandhu was a pupil of jManoratl^ who, as we Imvo 
seen in a previous chapter, was humiliated in Vikrama’s 
court in a controversy with the Hindu party. Under .the ^ 
successor of VikramAditya, Vasabandhu woo in afgu- 
meat and restored the credit of the Buddhist {Mrty 4 

* See diaciiseieu on the mbject ia Dr. Rejendralala Hitn^ twAtfc- 

T l>r.Bhae Oeji on Ike age of A'rraUwtta. 

$ See the ethoie amsUon ably Aiicwwd (a lias MlUWs iMub Ss^ 

pw yeSfile. ^ 
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One more work, which in some form or other has be- 
come known to all the civilized nations of the world, 
deserves mention in connexion which the age of Vikra- 
miditya. The fables of Panchatantra (known as Pilpay) 
were translated into Persian in the reign of Naushar- 
wan 531 — S79 A.D. The fables were probably long 
current in India, and were collected by the author of 
Panchatantra, who was probably a native of the Deccan, 
about the time when Vikrama was ruling in Ujjayini. 
In the same way the stories of the Brihat Kath&, long 
prevalent in Southern India, were recast in the 12th 
century in the shape of the Kath&sarit S&gara. 

We are now able to form some idea of the great 
literary activity which marked Vikram&ditya’s age, 
and has shed an undying lustre round his name. We 
are able after a lapse of over thirteen centuries to form 
some conception of the upheaval of the Hindu mind 
and the rise of literary genius which marked the revival 
of Hinduism. We can imagine how, after a prostration 
of centuries, alter harassing wars and invasions, the na- 
tional mind suddenly rose to vigour, to greatness, to glory. 
The nation wanted a leader, and Vikram&ditya, the 
conqueror of the foreigners, the master of all Northern 
India, the enlightened patron of genius and learning, 
be it Buddhist or be it Hindu, stood forth as the 
leader. The times called for a great man, and the 
great man appeared. And the nation gathered round 
their great king, and achieved results in literature and 
science, such as were seldom achieved before. 

Thus, if we try to read history carefully and aright, if 
we brush aside fables and silly exaggerations and un- 
founded pretentions to antiquity, we can understand each 
period of Indian History philosophically, and trace each 
result to its true cause. We trace the greatness of Vik- 
ram&ditya himself to the circumstances by which he was 
surrounded; we understand the matchless flights of 
K&lid&sa’s fancy in the light of the general exhilaration 
of the Hindu spirit in his time ; we appreciate the labours 
of Var&hamihtra and Amara Sinha, incited as they were 
by a spirit of emulation in a very learned court ; and 
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we understand the healthy rivalry between Hindus and 
Buddhists at a time when difference of opinion had 
not degenerated into intolerance and persecution. Bud« 
dhism was decaying and Hinduism was reviving, and 
naturally enough the reviving religion shewed the great- 
est signs of vigor, of learning, of genius. 

Vikram&ditya the Great was succeeded by Sildditya 
PratApasila about 550 A. D. We know, from Houen 
Tsang that he was inclined towards Buddhism, and in 
his court, Vasubandiiu, the pupil of Manoratha, was 
honored, and won a great victory in controversy over 
the Hindu party. Vasubandhu was the son of a BrAh* 
man, and was the brother of the famous Asanga. He 
studied in Kashmir, returned to Magadha, became a 
Fundita in the University of Ndlanda, and died in 
Nepal. We do not know of any other great men of 
SiUditya’s court. 

Siletditya I. was succeeded by Prabh&kara Vardhana, 
probably about 580 A. D. Prabli&kara’s sister R&jyasri 
was married to Grahavarman, but a war broke out with 
M&lava, and Prabh&kara was defeated and Grahavar- 
man was killed. 

Prabh&kara was succeeded by R&jyavardhana about 
605 A. D. R&jyavardhana continued the war with 
MAIava, and slew the king of that country We know 
from Houen Tsang, that R&jyavardhana was afterwards 
defeated and killed by Sasinka Narendra Gupta, king 
of Kama Suvarna or Western Bengal. 

He was succeeded by his younger brother SilAditya 
II, called Harshavardhana and also Kumkrarftja, about 
610 A. D. He was a great and powerful king, and 
both by his conquests and by his patronage of learning, 
revived the memories of Vikramftditya’s reign. In 
six years he conquered the ** five Indies ; ’* but he could 
never defeat Paulakesin II, king of the Mahkrkshtras. 
The Mklavas were defeated and RAjyasrl was recover- 
ed, and Silftditya made an alliance with Bhkskaravar- 
man, the king of Kftmarhpa, who was also known as 
Kum&rar&ja. 

A copper-seal of Harshavardhana or Sllkditya II 
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hitf beeii discovered, and gives us his genealogy. The 
irtscription is short, and informs us that A'dityavardhana 
was the son of R&jyavardhana and Mahidevi ; Pra- 
bh&karavardhana was the son of A'dityavardhana and 
Mahftsenagupta ; Rdjyavardhana was the son of Pra- 
bh&karavardhana and Yasomati ; and Prabh&kara’s 
younger brother Harshavardhana was also begotten 
on Yasomati.* 

We know from Houen Tsang that Sil&ditya had his 
capital at K&nyakubja or Kanouj, that he held every 
five years a great assemblage of princes and nations to 
celebrate a religious festival, and that Houen Tsang 
saw him, when he was holding his sixth quinquenniid 
assembly, t. s., in the 30th year of his reign. This was 
at about 640 A. D. We also know that Sil&ditya was 
a staunch Buddhist, though he respected and honored 
Br&hmans. 

Stl&ditya Harshavardhana was a renowned patron of 
letters, and is said to be the author of Ratn^vall and 
the Buddhist drama N&g&nanda. But probably he was 
the real author of neither, though both the works were 
composed in his court. The Ratn&vali was piobably 
composed by Bftnabhatta, the author of K 4 damvai! and 
of Harshacharita, a life of the king. Dandin, the author 
of Dasakum&ra Charita, lived before Bftnbahatta and 
after K&liddsa, and alludes to K&lid&sa. It is pro* 
bable that Dandin was still living, when BRnabhatta 
followed in his footsteps in the more ambitious fiction 
of the K&damvart. 

The other well-known prose fiction in Sanscrit is the 
VRsavadattR of Subandhu, and he, too, was a contem- 
porary of Bknabbatta, though he may have written a 
little earlier, as Binabhatta often quotes him. We 
thus approximately know the dates of the three best 
prose nctions in Sanscrit. 

The name of Mayfira is often mentioned in connexion 
with the name of BUnabhatta, and a I^nd has it, that 
Btna married Mayftra’s daughter, * h Chandl, or scoid. 
Mayhra is the author of Mayhra Sataka. 


Gn^ Am. /lid., Vol 111, Tixts, P* S3a. 
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A more renowned name is that of BhartrSiai^ ill a 
most interesting note,* Professor Max siMnMS, 

on the authority of the Chinese traveller 1 -tsing, 
Bhartrihari died about 650 A. D., or in other Vnordf, 
that the author of the three Sataks on Love, Disciplia^, 
and Tranquility, was a contetnporary of StlAditya II. 

The Bhattikivya, being an easy and entertainiqg 
method of learning grammar, is better known to Hindu 
students than the Satakas of Bhartrihari. Commenta- 
tors of the BhattikAvya like Kandarpa, VidySvinoda ai^ 
Srldhara SvAinin call Bhartrihari, the author of Bhatti. 
The name Bhartri has frequently been called Bhatti 
by other commentators, and, on the whole, there is the 
strongest presumption that the author of the Satakas 
and of the Bhattikavya is the same person, Bhartri or 
Bhatti. Professor Max Miiller adduces the testimony of 
the Chinese traveller named above to confirm this pre- 
sumption. 

Such was the literary activity of the time of SilA- 
ditya, the great emperor of Kanouj, who assembled the 
kings and nations of Northern India at his quinquen- 
nial festivals, and swayed the de.stinies of all Northern 
India. We have seen before that tlie astrono- 
mer Brahmagupta also lived in the time of this 
potentate. 

StlAditya died about 648 or 650 A.D. Fifty years 
later a weak prince reigned on the throne of the great 
StlAditya. The prowess and glory of Kanouj were gone, 
and Yasovarman, the king of Kanouj, was defeated in 
war by the proud Lalitlditya, king of Kashmir. The 
lamp literature, lighted in Ujjayini two centuries be- 
fore, still shone, however, in the court of Yasovarman, 
and one of the greatest poets that IiyliA has produced, 
BhavabhAti lived in that prince’s court He is almost 
the last of that bright galaxy of poets who appeared 
in India between the sixth and'the eighth centuries A.D. 
The RAjataranginL from which we get this information, 
fiirtbw tells us mat two odier writers, VAkpati and 


dVi. p. 347t he. 
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RAjyasrt, also lived under Yasovarman’s patronage. 
They all lived in the first half of the eighth century • 

If these two and a half centuries. 500 to 750 A. D., 
are reckoned as the brightest period in the annals of 
later Sanscrit literature, these centuries also mark the 
period of toleration and friendly rivalry between the 
Hindus and the Buddhists. Buddhism was dying a 
natural death, but from the ninth century violence and 
persecution were adopted to stamp out the decaying 
religion. The great and redoubted enemy of the Bud- 
dhist religion, Sankar&ch^lrya was born, according to K. 
B. Pathak, in the vear 788 A. D., and began his labours 
early in the ninth century. The age of discussions, 
commentaries and glosses on laws and philosophical 
systems was now come, and original genius seemed to 
be extinct. We seek in vain for worthy successors of 
K&licl&sa and Binabhatta and Bhavabhfiti after the 
eighth century A. D, During a period of over four 
centuries after the date of Bhavabhhti, the Hindus still 
remained an independent nation ; but scarcely gave any 
indication of literary genius. The ancient epics were 
no doubt retouched and considerably enlarged, and 
voluminous Fur&nas, in easy graceful verse, were com- 
posed, but we see no mark of great ideas, no indication 
of genius. Even in science A'ryabhatta and Var&ha- 
mihira and Brahmagupta had no worthy successors for 
four hundred years, until we come to Bh&skar&ch&rya 
in the twelfth century. 

We note down below the approximate dates of the 
kings of whom we have spoken in this chapter : — 

A. D. 

Vikram&ditya the great ••• ... 515 — 550 

SilAditva I (PratApasila) ... ... 550^600 

Prabhlkara vard liana • ... ... 600—60$ 

RAjya vardhana ... ... ... 605—610 

fiiladitja II (Hjirsha vardhana) ... 610—650 

Yasovarman ... .. 700—730 ^ 


Sec preface to R. G. Bhandarkar^a edition of M Alatt MAdhava. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE VALABHIS AND THE RAJPUTS. 

Gujrat was subject to the Gupta Emperors during the 
palmy days of that dynasty ; and when in the latter half 
of the fifth century the Valabhis of Gujrat rose to inde- 
))endeiice and power, they natu^Iy adopted the Gupta 
Era, reckoned from 319 A. D. ^''When the power of the 
Guptas, then emperors of India, was slowly decaying, 
an enterprising military commander, Senftpati Bhsftailea 
by name, asserted his independence in Gujrat, and was 
the founder of the Valabhi dynasty of Saurdshtra. 

The genealogy and history of the Valabhi family, are 
elucidated by numerous inscriptions which have been 
discovered. Among the earliest of them are two copper* 
plates which were found over fifty years ago in making 
excavations in Gujrat. • They were published by W. 
H. Wathcn in 1835, and are of considerable importance. 

Senftpati Bhatarka, the originator of the family, is 
stated to have '* earned glory in hundreds of battles 
fought in the countries of his foes, ” and must have 
been, like all beginners of dynasties, a great warrior 
and able administrator. He had four sons Dharasena, 
Dronasinha, Dhruvasena, and Dharapatta. The first 
of these brothers is styled SenApati, and had apparently 
not yet assumed the title of king ; but his younger 
brother "received his inauguration to the throne from 
the great sovereign himself” (probably of Kanouj), and 
is styled Srt MahArAja Dronasinha. His.two brojthers 
are similarly styled .Srt MahArAja Dhruva Sena and 
Srt MahArAja Dharapatta. 

Dharapatta's son was Guha Sena, ‘'<the destroyer of 
multitudes of foes, ” and his son Dhara Sena II made 
the gift. 

In the second plate published by Wathen, the 
successors of Dhara Sena II are called StIAditya 
Khara Graha, Dhara Sena III, Dhruva Sena II, Dhara 

^•■rriBSSp’sEissjs. BAThosuM. ToL l,pi. 
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Sena IV, Silftditya II, '(two or three names illegible 
here), Khara Graha II, Sil&ditya III, and Sil&ditya IV. 

An inscription* discovered by Mr. Hariballabha, 
Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector of Kaira and 
Broach in 1878, brings down the list of kings to 
ditya VII, who reigned at the close of the 8th century. 
We have thus in this single inscription a complete list 
of the kings of this dynasty for three centuries from 
Bhatarka who commenced the line in the latter half 
of the 5th century to Siliditya VII who reigned in the 
latter half of the 8th century. The genealogical table 
and dates given below will shew the names at a glance : 

Bhatakka 
(about 460 A. D.) 

I 
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We have only to add that when Houen Tseng 
visited Vaiabhi, he found the people a rich, powerful 
and flourishing nation, holding Saur&slitra under sub« 
jection. Rich and valuable products of distant regions 
were stored within their capital in great quantities, and 
shewed the brisk maritime trade which the Valabhis 
carried on. The decline of this great people is involv- 
ed in mystery, but there can be little doubt that the 
Rajputs arose in power and glory in Western India as 
the Valabhis declined. 

For many reasons the Rajputs may be considered 
the successors of the Valabhis to supreme power in 
Western India, as the Valabhis themselves, were the 
successors of the Guptas. And the haughtiest of the 
Rajputs, vis., the Ranas of Mewar traced a fictitious 
descent from the Valabhis. While the Rajputs imme- 
diately succeeded the Valabhis in Gujrat, and Puttun 
arose as Valabhipur declined in the latter half of the 
8th century, there was no such continuity in the history 
of Northern India. There, the great dynasties of Ujja- 
yini and Kanouj disappear from view, as we have seen 
before, about the middle of the eighth century. From 
that time to the middle of the tenth century the history 
of Northern India is an absolute blank. We have 
accounts of the Chalukyans in the South, of the kings 
of Kashmir in the extreme North-West, of those of 
Bengal and Orissa in the extreme East ; but the centre 
of Hindu civilization and culture, the Madhyadesa 
stretching from Kanouj to Magadha, has no history 1 
No dynasty rose to sufficient distinction to leave a 
record, no event transpired which lived in the traditions 
or writings of the people, no great invasions or great 
revolutions took place of which any traoe can be found. 
These two centuries have left us no literature to speak of, 
as we have seen in the last chapter, and no great works 
of art or industiy in the shape of buildings in Nortliem 
India. A mysterious cloud hangs over these dark cen- 
turies which historians have not yet been able to lift. 

When the dark and impenetrable cloud is removed in 
the middle of the loth century, we find new acton and 
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oeinr scenes. Buddhism is practically extinct in India, 
and the absolute supremacy of Fauranik Hinduism is 
contemporaneous with the political supremacy of a new 
and brave nation, the Rajputs. The Rajputs have 
issued out of their kingdoms in Gujrat and Southern 
India, and are the masters in Delhi, in Kanouj, in Ajmir, 
in the most distant parts of India t Everywhere they 
carried the banner of Fauranik Hinduism and of 
BrAhman supremacy ! And the BrAhmans rewarded 
their toil, and recognized the new race as the Kshatryas 
of them for their modern times. 

From these results then we are enabled to know 
the history of the two dark centuries, from the middle 
of the eighth to the middle of the tenth. That 
unhappy period was a period of internecine wars and 
of religious persecutions, and of the crumbling down of 
old institutions and dynasties. Ancient houses fell 
from senile decay or through violence, a new and sturdy 
race stepped forward in their places. It was a repeti- 
tion of a scene which had taken place, at least once 
before in the history of India. Thus, in the 6fth and 
fourth centuries before Christ, the vigorous and young 
Magadhas, considered a few centuries before as outside 
the pale of Aryans, rose in power, extended their con- 
quests, and established their supremacy over the ancient 
kingdoms of the KA&is, the Kosalas, the Kurus, and the 
FanchAlas ; and when the Greeks came to India, they 
found the PrAchyas or Magadhas supreme In Northern 
India. In the same way during the obscure 8th to 10th 
centuries A. D., the Rajput races, scarcely considered 
within the pale of Aryan Hindus before, stepped forward 
in the midst of the struggle of races and nations, and 
by their superior might and bravery made room for 
themselves on the empty thrones of the kings of Kanouj, 
Delhi, Lahore, and other places. As in the 5th to 3rd 
century B.C., so in the 8th to 10th century A.D., it was 
not a question of dynastic supremacy, bat of rami 
supremacy, — a new, brave and vigorous race atcf^ing 
fbrwmd in each case to the j>laces vacated fay anoent 
and cultured but effete races. And as if to omhe the 
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parallel complete, each political revolution was accom' 
panied by a religious revolution. The spread of the 
Magadha power over the ancient and cultured races of 
India facilitated the spread of a new religion like Bud- 
dhism against the ancient and learned creed of the landi 
And the rise of the Rajputs finally secured the triumph 
of Pauranik Hinduism and stamped oiit Buddhism from 
India. 

We have in the Introduction to this vtork seen that 
the History of Europe, from the 5th to the loth cen- 
tury A.D., affords a still more remarkable parallel to 
the history of India from the 8th to the loth century. 
Both in Europe and in India ancient rule and ancient 
institutions were destroyed ; new races asserted their 
rule and their authority over the land ; and these new 
races again,, the German masters of Europe and the 
Rajput masters of India, had to face the rising power of 
the Mussalmans. Europe maintained her independence, 
India struggled but fell. 

We have seen that the Rajputs were scarcely reckoned 
among Aryan Hindus before the 8th century. We find 
no mention of their name in the literature of the coun- 
try or in the records of foreign travellers, and no traces 
of their previous culture. Conjectures have been made 
as to their origin. Dr. H. H. Wilson and others have 
held that they were the descendants of the Sakas and 
other invaders who swarmed into India for centuries 
before the time of VikramAditya,*who were defeated by 
that king, but nevertheless spread themselves and set- 
tled down in India, specially in Western and Southern 
India. Dark hints are thrown out in the Purinas to 
indicate that the Rajputs were new comers. Thus the 
primitive Paribara, Pramara, Chalukya, and Chohaa races 
are fabled to have sprung from four warriors conjured 
into existence by the sage Vasishtha from a sacrificial 
fire he had kindled on Mount Abu. And the 36 Rajput 
tribes are said to have been derived from these four pri- 
mitive races. 

Tlie Chalnkyas who were the masters of the Deccan 
from die close of the sth* century, now became masters 
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of Gujrat from the close of the 8th century. The 
Parihara branch settled down in Marwar, the Pramaras 
established themselves in Western Malwa, and the 
Chohans came more to the east towards Delhi and 
Ajmir. There were other Rajput tribes for whom other 
descents have been imagined. Thus the Ghelote Ranas 
of Mewar, said to belong to the solar race, claimed 
descent from R&ma through the Valabhi princes of 
Gujrat. There is a tradition on the other hand con* 
necting the Rathores of Marwar with Hiranya Kasipn 
of Indian mythology. 

Whatever the origin of the Rajputs may be, there 
is no doubt whatever that they were new comers 
within the pale of Hindu civilization and religion. 
Like all new converts they were fired with an excessive 
zeal to revive the religion they embrace^ The des- 
cendants of a Sil&ditya would have hesitated to take 
measures against Buddhism such as the new Hindus 
felt no hesitation in adopting. Br&hmans worked on 
the zeal of this new race of Kshatriyas, and wherever 
Rajput kings conquered and ruled, monasteries went 
down, temples and Hindu gods multiplied. The spirit 
of Sankai4ch&rya inspired many a humbler theolo- 
gian and preacher ; and they found responsive audi- 
ences and willing workers in the new Kshatriya kings, 
who had no old history of their own, no endearing as- 
sociations or regard for Buddhist institutions, no 
ancient and historic pride such as had characterized the 
ancient Kshatriyas. Janaka and Gautama Buddha 
had vindicated the dignity of Kshatriyas by claiming 
equality with Brdhmahs ; the Chohan and the Ra- 
thore now vindicated their claims to be regarded as 
Kshatriyas by establishing the supremacy of Br&hmans 
who gratified them by that ancient and much-coveted 
name. By the middle of the tenth century Bud- 
dhism was practically dead in India, Hinduism was 
everywhere re-established and triumphant, and Kanouj 
and Mathura and hundred other towns were beauti- 
fied with those noble buildings and temples which 
struck the Sultan of Ghazni, half a century later* 
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Rajput history is a portion of modern Indian history, 
and it is not our object to recount it here. We will 
only mention one or two striking facts which marked the 
close of Hindu rule in Northern India. 

The first serious Mahomedan invasion of India 
was that of Muhammad Kasim yii A.D. Kasim met 
a brave and determined enemy in Di^hir the king of 
Alor. But Rajput bravery was unavailing against the 
superior discipline and practical knowledge of w2r of 
the Moslems, and Dahir fell fighting gallantly within 
sight of his capital. Kasim was soon after recalled, 
and India was free from foreign invasions for nearly 
three centuries after. 

In the latter half of the tenth century Jaipal was the 
great Rajput king of Western India, and his dominions 
stretched from Delhi to Lahore. Jaipal fought against 
Sabaktagin and then against Mahmud of Ghazni 
bravely but in vain ; and his son Anangapal and all the 
princes of Northern India made a combined and deter> 
mined effort to oppose and vanquish the invader from 
Ghazni. The result was the same. The determined 
bravery and devotion of the Rajputs were unavailing 
against the skill and discipline of the Moslems. 

We next come to ^ahabuddin Ghori, the real 
Mahommedan conqueror of India. Western India was 
ruled by three great Rajput kings at the latter end 
of the twelfth century. Prithu Rai Chohan ruled 
Delhi and Ajmir, and in both these places the ruins 
of his forts are still visible. Jaya Chandra Rathore 
was the king of Kanouj and Jield Allahabad, Oude, 
and Benares under his sway. Bhtma Deva was the 
ruler of Gujrat and of Central India. 

Shahabuddin attacked Prithu Rai *in 1191 in the 
field of Tirouri, and for once the Moslems were beaten. 
But their game was not lost. Shahabuddin defeated 
Prithu Rai in 1193, and Jayachandra in 1194 A. D., 
and conquered the whole of Northern India from the 
Punjab to Benares. And the haughtiest of the Rajputs 
left the conquered region and retreated to their desert 
home in Rajputana. 
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The heroism of the Rajputs was like a gleam of sun- 
shine preceding the gloom of Hindu subjection and 
national death. In personal bravery, in patriotism, in 
a determination to conquer or to die, the Rajputs who 
resisted Kasim and Mahmud and Shahabuddin were 
not inferior to their enemies or to any nation on the 
face of the earfj^. But in military discipline, as well as 
in strategy and matured plans of operations, the Hindus 
were not equal to their more experienced and trained 
enemies. Superstition, too, often changed the heroism 
of the Hindus into cowardice ; while their dealings with 
the foe were often marked by a " simplicity derived 
from a want of intercourse with other nations, which 
rendered them inferior in practical ability, and even 
in military efficiency to men actuated by much less 
elevated sentiments than theirs. ” * 

It is remarkable that during the six centuries that 
the Mahommedans remained masters of India, scarcely 
one serious attempt was made to reassert Hindu inde- 
pendence. At first the mumber of the Mahommedan 
conquerors must have been exceedingly small, and it 
is a curious fact that the millions of brave Hindus 
from the Punjab to Behar made no exertion to 
throw off the yoke. But political life was extinct in 
Northern India except among the Rajputs. With 
the fall of the old nations and dynasties during 
the 8th and 9th centuries was witnessed the fall 
of all dynastic pride, ail national vigour among 
races. The people were brave, but bravery is of small 
avail without political life. The only living race, there- 
fore, the Rajputs, had naturally taken up the position 
which there was no one else to take up, and had be- 
come masters of Delhi, Kanouj, Benares, — all capitals 
of ancient but effete races. And when the Rajputs 
were hurled from their proud position, the races of 
Northern India submitted to the new invaders, as they 
had submitted to the Rajputs. For political life was 
extinct, and subjection and national death ensued. 


'JDphiaitoae's Uittoiy of India. Bd« Cowd. 1S74, p. jda. 
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Such are the political causes which account for the 
easy subjugation of a great confederacy of nations by 
a handful of invaders. There were other causes, reli- 
gious and social, which prostrated the Hindu nation, 
and made them feeble, superstitious, disunited, and in- 
capable of exertion. These causes, loo, weie in active 
operation during the centuries immedi^ly before the 
Mahommedan conquest. But of this we will speak 
elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BENGAL AND ORISSA. 

In the secoi|^ or Epic Period, the kingdoms of Maga* 
dha and Anga, f.£., South and East Behar, were scarcely 
yet within the Aryan pale, although slowly imbibing 
Aryan civilization. It was in the Rationalistic Period, 
after looo B.C., that Magadha became completely 
Aryanized, and rose in power and civilization, until it 
eclipsed and even subdued the more ancient Aryan 
kingdoms in the Gangctic Valley. And it was then, 
probably in the 5th or 6th centuries B.C., that Bengal 
proper and Orissa received ftom the flourishing king- 
dom of Magadlia the first rays of Aryan civilization. 

During the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., Bengal and 
Orissa gave little indication of progress and learning. 
Sfitra schools were founded in the monarchy of the 
Andhras in Southern India at this time, but we hear of 
no such schools in Bengal or Orissa. In the fourth cen- 
tury B.C, when the Greeks visited India, they found 
powerful kingdoms founded in Bengal and Orissa which 
they called by the general name of Kalinga. In the 
third century B.C., Kalinga was conquered by Asoka 
the Great, as we learn from his inscriptions, and this 
conquest probably facilitated the spread of Buddhism in 
these provinces, and also brought Bengal ahd Orissa in 
• closer connexion with the civilization of Northern India. 

Slowly and obscurely Bengal rose in importance and 
in civilization, and by the close of the Buddhist Period, 
Bengal was a recognized power in India. Sas&nka 
( Narendra Gupta) king of Kama Suvarna, near Gaur, 
defeated and killed in war the elder brother of the great 
Sil&ditya about the commencement of the seventh 
century ; and when about 640 A.D., Houen Tsang 
came to Bengal, he found civilized and powerful king- 
doms in Pundra or Northern Bengal, Samatata or East- 
ern Bengal, KAmarfipa or Assam, and TAmralipti or 
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Southern Bengal, as well as in Kama Suvarna or Western 
Bengal. These kingdoms correspond, roughly, with the 
present Rajshahi, Dacca, Assam, Burdwan, and Presi- 
dency divisions. Houen Tsang’s account of these king- 
doms has been given elsewhere, and need not be repeated 
here. 

After this we scarcely hear anything of Bengal till 
near the time of the Mahommedan conquest. Indeed, 
Bengal was in olden times so barren of literary culture, 
talent or genius, of architecture or striking works of 
art, or even of great political transactions in connection 
with Northern India, that but for the visits paid by the 
Greeks and the Chinese, we should have known little or 
nothing of the country from its first colonization by the 
Aryans in the Rationalistic Period to the time of the 
Mahommedan conquest. 

A number of coppcr-plate grants which have been 
discovered in recent times, shew that races of kings, 
known as the P&la kings and Sena kings, ruled in Ben- 
gal for about three centuries before the Mahommedan 
conquest. Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra has carefully con- 
densed and arranged the information on this subject in 
his essay on the P&la and Sena Dynasties, now published 
in the second volume of his Indo-Aryans, and we take 
the following lists from that essay. It will be seen 
Dr. Mitra allows generally an average of 20 years for 
each reign : — 

Pau kings. Sbna kings. 

In Westeralt Northern Bengal. In Eastern A Littoral Ben^ 


1. 

Gop&la ... 

85 s 

A.D. 

I. 

ViraSena ... 986 A. Da 

11 : 

DhnrmiipAla 

875 

PI 

n. 

Samanta Sena 1006 ^ • 

111 . 

DevapAla 

895 

9 f 

HI. 

Hemania Sena 1026 ^ 

IV. 

Vigrahap&Ia 

9>5 

ft 


In the whole of Bengal. 

V. 

N&r&yanapAla 

9?S 

PI 

IV. 

Vijaya alias Sukha 

VI. 

RAjaj^la 

955 

PP 


Seiisv ..a 1046 ,, 

VII. 

— paia ... 

975 

PP 

V. 

BallAla Sena 1066 •« 

VIII. 

Vigrahap&la 11 

995 

t# 

VI. 

Lakshmana 


IX. MahipSla ... 1015 „ Sena ... 1106 ,, 

X Nayap&Ia .. 1040 „ VII. MAdbava Sena 1136 „ 

(Expelled from Bengal the Senas) Vlll. Kesava Sena 1138 ,, 

IX. Lileshmaneya 1 .... 
aUat Asoka Sena ( »» 

Mahommedan 
conquest ahont I804 „ 
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Very little is known of the FAIa kings except that 
they were Buddhists, but were tolerant towards 
Hindus, employed Hindu officials, and gave lands 
for religious purposes to the Hindus. They never pos- 
sessed East l^ngal, but ruled, as Dr. Mitra says, “ on the 
west of the Bh&girathi, certainly as far as the boundary 
of Behar, and probably further, taking the whole of the 
ancient kingdom of Magadha. On the north it included 
Tirhut, Maida, Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Rangpur, and Bagu- 
ra, which constituted the great ancient kingdom of Pun- 
dra Vardhana. The bulk of the delta seems not to have 
belonged to them." 

Of the first king Gop&la a short inscription has been 
found in NAlanda, proving that tlie great king had con- 
quered Magadha ; and this fact is confirmed by T&ra- 
nftth who tells us that Gop&Ia “ began to reign In 
Bengal, and afterwards conquered Magadha.” Accord- 
ing to General Cunningham* he began his reign in 
815 A. D., which is 40 years earlier than the date 
assigned by Dr. Mitra. Gop&la's successor Dharmap&la 
conquered Indra Raja, which General Cunningham 
takes to mean Barendra ; and he married Kanna Devi, 
daughter of Prabala, "Raja of many countries.” Dharma- 
pAIa’s successor DevapAla was a great conqueror ; the 
inscriptions assign to him the conquest of KAmarflpa 
in Orissa, and TAranAth ascribes to him the subjugation 
of the whole of Northern India from the Him&laya 
to the Vindhya mountains. All these warlike expedi- 
tions of Devapala are said in one inscription to have 
been conduct^ by his brother Jayapftla, whose son 
VigrahapAla eventually succeeded to the throne after 
one or two short reigns omitted in Dr. Mitra's list. We 
learn from the Bhagalpur copper inscription that Vigra- 
hapila married the Haihaya princess LajjA, arid the 
Haihayas are believed to have been Rajputs. Vigraha- 
pftla seems in the end to have abdicated, saying to his 
son, let penance be mine, and the kingdom thine.” So 
NAr&yanap&la, his son, succeeded, and his successor 


* AKhseolt^ical Sumy of India, Vol, XV, p. 1 ^ 
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Rijyap&l was ruling all India from Monghyr to Kanouj 
when Mahmud appeared before Kanouj, 1017 A. D. 

Of the successors of Rajyapil little is known 
until we come to Mahtp&la who, according to Tftr&nath, 
reigned fifty-two years ; and the probable qeriod covered 
by his reign is from 1028 to 1080 A. D. The king 
of Orissa is said fo have been tributary to this power- 
ful 'king. It was in the time of the immediate succes- 
sors of this king, and in the eleventh century, that the 
Sena Rajas of Eastern Bengal rose in power, and 
wrested from them the eastern provinces, leaving them 
Magadha, where the Pella kings continued to reign till 
the dynasty came to a sudden end shortly after I178, 
the date of the last inscription of this line of kings.* 

Of the Sena Rajas, Dr. Rajendra Lala believes the 
first, Vira Sena, to be the same as the renowned A'di 
Siira, who is supposed to have brought five Br&hmans and 
five K 4 yasthas from Kanouj, because Bengal was poor 
in learned men. General Cunningham, however, consi- 
ders that Vira Sena was a remote ancestor of the later 
Sena kings, and reigned in the seventh century A.D. 
This is not unlikely if we consider that the descendants 
of the ten Brahmans and K&yasthas said to have been 
brought by A'di Sdra had so multiplied by the eleventh 
century as to require a classification by BallAla. To 
the reigns of kings Sflmanta Sena to L&ksbaneya„ 
General Cunningham assigns dates from 975 to 1 198 
A. D. 

Of S&manta and his son Hemanta little is known. 
The next king was Vijaya, and his son was the cele- 
brated BallAla Sena. 

It is said that the BrAhmanas and K&yastbat im- 
ported from Kanouj had multiplied by this time, and 
BallAla forbade all intermarriage between the original 
BrAhmanas and KAyasthas of the country with t^ 
descendants of the new comers from Kanouj ; and com- 
plicated rules were framed by him and by his succes- 
eors to elevate the status of those who succeeded in 


* Atcbsetflogiad Stuvey of India, VoL XV, p. 156. 
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securing the alliances of Kullns. It is probable, how- 
ever, that Ball&la only gave his sanction to distinctions 
and rules which had already grown up among the 
different classes of Br&hmans and K&yasthas. 

Ball 3 . 1 a was succeeded by Lakshmana Sena. His 
prime minister was Hal&yudha, the author of Br&hmana 
Sarviisva, and his brothers wrote Pasupati Paddhati 
and A'hnika Paddhati. Mahommedan historians state 
that this king greatly embellished the city of Gaur. 

He was followed successively by his two sons. 
Mddhava Sena and Kcsava Sena. Then came L&ksh- 
maneya, in whose reign Bengal was conquered by 
Bakhtiyar Khilji about 1204 A. D., or 1198 A. D. by 
other accounts. 

The chief seat of the Sena family seems to have 
been Vikramapura near Dacca, where the supposed 
ruins of Ball&la’s palace arc still shewn to travellers. 
The Senas were Hindus as the P&las were Buddhists, 
and the gradual substitution of the one dynasty by 
another really marks the decay and death of the 
Buddhist religion and the universal acceptance of 
modern Hinduism in Bengal. The cause of the rise 
and fall of dynasties often lies deeper than appears on 
the surface, and in India the rise of new dynasties 
during the 8th and pth centuries is intimately connected 
with the rise of Pauranik Hinduism over the ashes of 
Buddhism. 

The race or caste to which the P&la and the Sena 
kings of Bengal belonged, has formed the subject of 
much animated controversy in recent years, in 
which doughty scholars like Dr. Raj^dra Lala and 
General Cunningham have taken part I It is not neces- 
sary that we should enter into the discussion ; we will 
only state the conclusions which appear to us to be the 
most plausible. 

The P&las ruled in Bengal when Jaip&la and Ananga 
Pfitla were ruling in Western India, and trying to op- 
pose the march of Sabaktagin and Sultan Mahmud. 
There is nothing very improbable in the supposition 
that the Bengal P&las were an oiTshoot from the same 
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Rajput race which founded new kingdoms all over 
India in the 9th and loth centuries A.D. They were 
Kshatriyas. of course, but only in the sense that they 
were a race of kings and warriors. So long as tiie 
Hindus were a living nation, the proud title of 
Kshatriya was frequently assumed by bold dynasties 
rising from the ranks, and Rajput kings and even the 
Maharatta chief Sivaji assumed the title of Kshatriya. 

The Senas of Bengal in the present day are Vaidyas, 
i.e., they belong to the medical caste ; and they assume, 
therefore, that the early Sena kings of Bengal also 
belonged to the same caste. But before this assump- 
tion is made, it ought to be shewn that the Vaidyas as 
a separate caste existed previously in Western or South- 
ern India from which tlie Bengal Sena dynasty must 
have come. We have shewn elsewhere, and we will shew 
again in Chapter VI of this Book, that neither KAyas- 
thas nor Vaidyas existed as separate castes in the 
time of Manu and for centuries afterwards. Profes- 
sional clerks and medical men still belonged to the 
great body of the Aryan people forming the Kshatriya 
and Vaisya castes ; and they have differentiated into 
castes only in modern times. How can we suppose, 
then, that the Sena kings were Vaidyas by caste ? 

Vaidyas as a separate caste do not exist to this day, 
(so we are informed), in any province outside Bengal ; 
while in Bengal marriage is still allowed in the eastern 
districts between respectable Vaidyas and K&yasthas, 
shewing that they are descended from the common 
Aryan stock. What, then, are we to understand by the 
statement, that the Sena kings who came to Bengal from 
Western or Southern India were Vaidyas by caste? 

Gupta Emperors reigned in Northern India in the 4th 
and 5th centuries A. &, and the Valabhi or Sena kings 
ruled in Gujrat in the sixth and seventh centuries ; and 
no scholar ha.*; yet told us that they belonged to the 
medical caste. Many kings of Northern India, from the 
renowned Brahmadatta of K&sl were Dattas ; and we have 
not been told that these kings were K&yasthas. The fact 
is that Guptas and Senas and Dattas were merely names 
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fn the centuries succeeding the Christian Era, when 
Vaiclyas and K&yathas as castes were yet unknown. 

General Cunningham holds that the first Sena or VIra 
Sena of Bengal was the same king as Sdifa Sena “ who 
married the princess Bhoga Devi, the sister of Ansu 
Varma, Raja of Nepal, who was the contemporary of 
Houen Tsang, and of whom Pandit Bhagwan Lai 
Indraji has published inscriptions dated in 645 and 651 
A.D." The issue of the marriage was A'ditya Sena of 
Magadha, and hence it seems probable that the latter 
Sena Rajas of Bengal were the direct descendants of 
A'ditya Sena Deva the great king of Magadha.’** This 
is merely a conjecture, and it is an equally plausible con- 
jecture that the fir.st Sena king of Bengal was a scion of 
the Valabhi Sena house of Saurishtra or some Sena 
house of Southern India. In any case there can be no 
■doubt that the founder of the Bengal dynasty ^ was a 
scion of some martial family, Valabhi or Rajput, or 
Vaisya, who assumed the title of Kshatriya, because he 
founded a kingdom. 

The Sena Vaidyas of East Bengal may have good and 
sufficient seasons for claiming kinship with Bali&la Sena 
and bis successors. But instead of declaring that the* 
ancient kings were Vaidyas, and came to Bengal with 
pestle and mortar, ointments and drugs, it would be his- 
torically more intelligible to urge, that the descendants 
i>f the ancient Vaidya or Kshatriya kings of the Sena 
dynasty have now become merged in the modem Vaidya 
or medical caste of Bengal. 

It is of far greater importance to us to ascertain the 
race to which the people of Bengal belong. The pro- 
portion of Aryan population in Bengal has always been, 
and is to this day, very small. The Br&hmaos are of 
Aryan Uood, except, of course the Varna Br&hraans who 
belong to the eastes whose religious rites they perform. 
The i^yasthas are also of Aryan blood, descended 
maii^ Kshatriyas, of Aryan Vaisyas, except the 
menial and cultivating classes of Eastern Bengal and else- 


• VoU XV, p. 163. 
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where (Bh&nd&ris, &c., (who call themselves K&yasthas, 
but are generally known as Sfldras. The Vaidyas are 
a small compact body, and are probably of pure 
Aryan blood, being descendants of the ancient Vais- 
yas. Of the trading castes the Suvarna Vaniks and 
some other castes are more or less of Aryan descent. 
Potters, weavers, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, and other 
artisans are undoubtly of Aryan blood, descended 
from the ancient Vaisya stock, and differentiated into 
different modern castes by following different profes- 
sions. At the same time there is in these Aryan castes 
a large admixtuie of aborigines, those who followed the 
trades which the conquering Aryans taught them, and 
thus finally came to belong to the same trade-castes 
with their conquerors. Beyond this pale, the large agri- 
cultural, pastoral, hunting, and fishing castes, the Kaivar- 
tas, the Chandulas, and the millions of agricultural Ma- 
hommedans are undoubtedly descended from the non- 
Aryan aborigines of the soil. Beyond them again, the 
Bagdis, Bauris, Dorns, Hadis, &c., are aborigines who 
are hardly yet Hinduized. The Aryan population of 
Bengal Proper, if represented by numbers, would scarcely 
exceed five millions out of the forty million inhabitants. 

We now turn to the history of Orissa. Orissa, like 
Bengal was probably first colonized by Ar) ans in the 
Rationalistic Period, but unlike Bengal, Orissa has me- 
morials of the early Aryan settleis in its rock-cut caves 
and palaces. Buddhist missionaries came to this land 
to spread that religion and spend their lives in calm 
and austere contemplation in caves ; and some of the 
caves must be referred to a period a century or more 
before the time of Asoka. Half-way between Cuttack 
and Puri, two sandstone hills rise abt aptly from the 
jungles, and the peaks and sides of these hills, the 
Khandagiri and the Udayagiri, are honeycombed with 
cells, caves, and other edifices. The oldest of them 
consist of single cells, scarcely fit for the habitation of 
men, except of such who had determined to pass their 
lives in austere seclusion. In course of time larger caves 
were excavated and even ornamented with sculpture 

8q 
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and the last works were commodious residences, 
fit for assemblies of monks, and even for kings and 
queens. There can be little doubt that Asoka’s conquest 
of Kalinga fostered these fine Buddhist excavations ; 
and we have seen before that some of Asoka’s inscrip- 
tions have been found in Orissa. 

We know little of the history of Orissa during the 
Buddhist Period. The history of that province was first 
explored by Stirling, who published the results of his 
labours in Vol. XV. of the Asiatic Researches. The 
subject has since received the attention of Sir William 
Hunter and of Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra. 

It would seem that the last of the Buddhist kings 
were called Yavanas ; but it is not known if they were 
so called because descended from the Bactrain Greeks, 
or simply because they were Buddhists. Yay&ti Kesari 
expelled the Yavanas in 474 A. D., and began the Ke- 
sari or '* Lion line,” and introduced Hinduism in its 
Pauranik form. The Kesari dynasty reigned for nearly 
seven centuries, and the authentic history of Orissa 
begins with the commencement of this dynasty. The 
following chronological list, taken from Dr. Hunter’s 
work, may interest our readers : — 


Yayftti Kesari 


476 

Madhu^^dana Kesari 

... 904 

Siirya 

11 


526 

Dharma 

19 

... 920 

Ananta 

*• 


583 

Jana 

99 

930 

Alabu 



623 

Nripa 

• 9 

... 94 * 

Kanaka 


• •• 

677 

Makara 

99 

953 

Vtra 

IT 


693 

Tripura 

99 

... 961 

Padma 

ff 


701 

Madhava 

99 

... 97 * 

Vriddha 

t> 

• •• 

706 

Govinda 

99 

... ^ 

Bata 

ft 


7*5 

Nriiya 

9 t 

•• 999 

Gaja 

§9 • 


726 

Narasinha 

99 

... 1013 

Vasanta 

M 

• •• 


Karma 

99 

... 1024 

Gandharva 

t 


740 

Matcya 

Var&ha 

•9 

... *034 

Janamejaya 



7 S 4 

99 

.9. >050 
. io6j 

Bharata 

•9 


763 

778 

Vdmana 

99 

Kali 

#9 


Parasu • 

99 

... 1078 

Kamala 

99 

• •• 

792 

Chandra 

99 

... 1080 

Kaadala 

II 

••• 

811 

Sujana 

Sftlini 

99 

.. 1092 

Chaadia 



820 

99 

... *099 

Vira Chandra 

99 


846 

Puranjana 


... nc 4 

Amrita 

9 » 


805 

Vishnu 

99 

... 1107 

yjj»y» . 

•• 


87s 

Indra 

99 

... 1119 

Uhudnplla 

9 J 

... 8^ 
[Extinction of i] 

Sttvama 

lie Keaari Line.] 


1183 to 1138 
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The Kesari kings had their capital at Bhavanesvara, 
which they beautified with numerous temples and edi- 
fices, the remains of which are among the noblest speci- 
mens of Hindu architecture in India. The whole 
place is still crowded with such buildings, and must have 
been, during the ascendancy of the Kesari line, the most 
magnificent city in India for temples and beautiful edi- 
fices. 

The first king, Yay^ti Kesari is said to have founded 
this capital, the name of which implies that the Siva or 
Bhuvanesvara was then the most popular deity of the 
Orissa Hindus. Jajpur was another capital of Yayflti, 
and the collossal statues there found also attest to the 
power and greatness of the dynasty, and to their de- 
votion to Siva and his consort Nripa Kesari, who 
reigned from 941 to 953 A. D., is said to have founded 
the city of Cuttack. 

A new dynasty known as the Gang& Vansa, or the 
Gangetic Line, succeeded the Lion dynasty. 

The origin of this dynasty is still involved in obscu- 
rity, but the name of the family, as well as traditions, 
connect them with Bengal ; and it is probable they came 
from near Midnapur and the ancient TAmralipti or 
Tumlook. The rise of this dynasty marks a religious 
revolution ; and as the Lion dynasty had supplanted 
Buddhism by Siva worship, so the Gangetic house 
supplanted Siva worship by Vishnu worship. But 
nevertheless none of these creeds was altogether extinct 
in Orissa ; on the contrary, the three religions ran in 
parallel streams contracting or expanding in influence 
and power with the lapse of ages. Vishnu worship, in 
its peculiar modem form, is the prevailing religion in 
the present day. 

We append the following list of thcT Gangetic kings 

from Dr. Hunter’s work 

« 

Chor Gangfl 
Gfltigesvara 
Ekjatakam Oeva 
Madana Mahftdeva 
Amuiga Bhitna Dava ... 

KAiaritesfara Ocra 


A. D, 

1132 

1152 

1166 

1171 

1175 

1202 
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LAn^uhya Naraswa 



A D. 

... 1237 

Kesari ,, 



... 1282 

Prat&pa „ . 

... 

.. 

... 1307 

Ghati Kantha,, 

... 


... 1327 

Kapila ,, 

... 


... 1329 

Sankha Bha«iura 



... «33o 

„ Vflisudeva 

... 

... 

.. <337 

Bali 

... 


... 1361 

V!ra „ 

... 

... 

... 1382 

Kali 

... 


... 1401 

Neungatanta,, 

... 


... 1414 

Ketra ,, 


... 

... <429 

Kapilendra Deva 

... 

... 

... l4S2 

rurtishoitama Deva 



... <479 

Prat&pa Rudia Deva 

... 


... 1504 

Kalmga Deva 

... 

... 

... 1532 

Kalharuga Deva 



<S.33 ‘0 <534 


[Extinction of the Gangetic Line ] 


Some of the earlier kings of this line were among 
the most powerful monarchs of their time. Ganges- 
vara (1152 to 1 1661 ruled from the Ganges to the Go- 
davari, and Ananga Bhima Deva (1175 to 1202), also a 
most powerful king, is said to have built the present 
temple of Jagann&tha. Later on, Purushottama Deva 
(1479 to 1504) is said to have defeated the king of 
K&nchi in Southern India and mairied his daughter; 
and his successor Pr&tapa Rudra Deva was on the 
throne when the great Vaishuava reformer Chaitanya 
visited Orissa. 

Govinda Vidy&dhara murdered the last king of the 
Gangetic House and ascended the throne, but the conflict 
with the Mahommedans began in his reign, 1534 to 1541 
A.D Four kings successively ascended the throne, 
Chakra Prat&pa (1541 to 1549), Narasinga Jana (1549 
to 155c), Raghurftma Chotra (1550 to 1551), and Mu- 
kunda Deva (1551 to 1559). It was in this last reign 
that the famous Mahommedan general Kalapahar 
invaded the province, defeated and slew the king in a 
battle near Jajpur, plundcied the city of Jagann&tha> 
and overthrew the Hindu monarchy. 



CHAPTER IV. 


KASHMIR AND SOUTHERN INDIA. 

We have in a previous chapter brought down the 
history of Kashmir to the time of M&tiigupta, the 
friend and contemporary of Vikram&ditya the Great. 
We note down the names of hldtrigupta’s successors 
to the middle of the I2th century, when Kalhana’s 
history comes to a close.* There is a continuation of 
Kalhana’s history by other writers. 

We have only to premise that from the time of 
Durlabha Vardhana, (the seventh king in .succession 
from Matrigupta), Kalhana’s dates are pcifectly reliable. 
Durlabha Vardhana began his reign in 598 A.l). accord- 
ing to Kalhana. Six kings ruled between Matrigupta 
and Durlabha Vardhana, and if we give an average of 15 
years to each of these .six reign.s, Matrigupta’s reign 
falls at the commencement of the sixth century A. D. 

But Kalhana was misled by the Saka Era, and believ- 
ed Vikianiciditya and Matrigupta to have reigned about 
the beginning of that era. He had therefore to spin 
out the six reigns (between M&trigupta and Durlabha 
Vardhana) into five centuries. And this he docs by 
alloting 300 years to one reign, viz., that of Kan&ditya. 
Hence Kalhana’s dates previous to Durlabha Vardhaua’s 
time arc worthless. 




A.D. 



A.D. 

Matrigupta abdicated 

... 55^ 

Prithivyftpira (Kalhana's date) 

741 

Pravara Sena 

•• 1 
... 1 


Sanj^iamapira „ 


... 

745 

Yudbisihira 


Jaytlvtra „ 

It 

... 

745 

Narendiftditya 

Ran&ditya 


550 to 598 

LniiiApira „ 

^nngiftrnatira ,, 

11 


770 

788 

Vikram&ditya 



Cliipppta Ja)aplra,, 

*1 


795 

B&laditya 

j 


Ajit&pira • ,• 

If 


f «3 

Durlabha Vardhana (Kalhana*s I 

Aiiaiigapira 

It 


849 

date) 

••• 

... 598 

Utpai&pl a ,, 

It 


Ss* 

Durlabhaka 

If 

« ... O.H 

Avaiitivarman 



*^55 

Chandiipira 

tf 

„ ... 684 

Sankaravaiman ,, 

If 


883 

T&i&plra 

•» 

„ ... 69 j 

Gopftiavarman „ 

It 


902 

Lahi&ditya 

f« 

.. ... 697 

Saiikata ,, 

•I 

... 

904 

Kuvalayaptia 

n 

.. ... 733 

SugandbA m 

It 



Vajrftditya 


— 734 

Pftriha f. 

rt 



* We rely, es before, on blr. Jogeth Cbnndei Dntt*s tiMuUUon. 
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A.D. 



A.D. 

Nifjitavarman ... 

... 

921 

Diddft 

... 

... 980 

Chakravarman ... 

... 

922 

SangrAma 


... 1003 

Suravarman 

... 

933 

Harirdja 

... 

... 1028 

Pfirtha (2nd time) 

... 

934 

Ananta Deva 

... 

... 1028 

Chakravarman (2nd 

and 3rd 


Rati&ditya 


... 1063 

time 

... 

935 

U tkarsa 


... 1089 

Ummattivanti . 

... 

937 

Harsha 


... 1089 

Suravarma 

... 

939 

Uchchala 


.. 1101 

Yasaskara 

... 

939 

Rodda 

... 

... 1111 

Varnata 

... 

948 

Salhana 

... 

... nil 

Sangrkma 

... 

948 

Sussala 


... II 12 

Parvagupta 

... 

948 

Hhikshftchara 


... 1120 

Kshemagupta ... 

... 

9»5 

Sassala 

... 

... 1121 

Abhimanyu 

.. 

958 

Senha Deva 

.. 

... 1127 

Nandigupta 

... 

972 

1 Kalhana's account 

closes at the 

Tribhuvanagupta 

.. 

973 

22nd year of this reign. 

lihimagupta 

... 

975 





Thanks to Kalhana and his translator, the English 
reader is Turnished with some interesting facts of the 
history of Kashmir. The episode of M&trigupta is 
one of the most interesting on record. He is said to 
have been a courtier and a poet of the court of Vikra- 
m&ditya the Great, and that great emperor bestowed 
on him the kingdom of Kashmir as a reward for his 
merit. We do not know how the poet administered 
a kingdom ; but when he heard of his patron’s death, 
he abdicated in grief and retired as a religious mendi' 
cant to Benares. 

Pravara Sena, nephew of the previous king, succeeded 
M&trigupta, and the poet before his departure extol- 
led in verses a wonderful bridge which the new king 
made on the Vitast&. Pravara Sena became a power- 
ful king, extended his conquest as far as Saur&shtra, 
and it is said defeated Sil&ditya I, the successor of 
Vikramkditya, and brought away from Ujjayinf the 
throne which Vikram&ditya had probably taken away 
as a trophy. Here we have a confirmation of the 
statement of Houen Tsang that Sil&ditya I. succeeded 
Vikram&ditya the Great 

The next great king was the renowned Lalit&ditya, 
whose long reign of 36 years began in 697 A. D. He 
extended his conquests far and wide, and subdued 
Yasovarman the king of Kanouj, and Bhavabh&ti the 
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most renowned dramatist of India after K&Iid^lsa fol- 
lowed the conqueror from Kanouj. Lalit&ditya then 
proceeded with his conquests further east and south, 
and is said to have subdued Kalinga, Gaur and even 
Karnata, and then “ crossed the sea, passing from one 
island to another. ” We do not know how much of 
this is fact, and how much is due to the poet’s imagina- 
tion. He returned towards his country, crossing the 
Vindhya, and coming through Avanti. He built nu- 
merous edifices, and is said to have lost his life 
in attempting to cross the Himalayas to conquer the 
unknov/n North. 

Lalitaditya was the contemporary, not only of Bha- 
vabhfiti the poet, but of Muhammad Kasin the Ma- 
hommedan conqueror of Sind. We are told that 
Lalit&ditya defeated the Turashkas and also “ the 
wily king of Sindhu.” This may have been the 
successor of Kasim who held Sind down to 750 
A.D. 

Bajr4ditya who reigned from 734 to 741 A.D., 
“ had many females in his zenana, sold many peo- 
ple to the Mlechchas, and introduced their evil 
habits.” 

The powerful Jayipirft reigned 31 years, from 745 to 
776 A. D., and employed learned men to collect toge- 
ther Patanjali’s Great Commentary on P&nini. He is 
also said to have gone to Paundravardhana, the pos- 
.-.ession of Jayanta king of Gaur in disguise, and to 
have married the princess Kaly&nadevi, daughter of 
Jayanta. A restless conqueror, he penetrated into Ne- 
pal, and was beaten and imprisoned, but escaped, jay- 
&p^ trusted his K&yastha ministers anij financiers, and 
the Br&hman historian narrates that a Br&hman's curse 
killed him 1 

Avantivarman commenced a new dynasty in $$$ 
A. D., and reigned till 883 A. D. Great floods caused 
much injury in his rdgn, and we are told that Suyyu, a 
benefactor of his country, cleared a passage for the water 
of the Vitast&, and also opened out canals to take out the 
sup^uous water. The Sindhu flowed to the left, the 
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Vitasta to the right, and were made to meet at Vainyas- 
vAmin. After thus diverting the course of the rivers, 
he raised a great embankment as a protection against 
the Waters of the Mahapadma lake, and joined the lake 
also witli the Vitasta. 

Avantivarman was the first Vaishnava king that we 
read of. Ilis successor Sankaravarman was a great 
conqueror, and extended his conquests to Gujrat, but 
disgusted the Brahmans of his country by trusting to 
his Kayastlia financiers. Surendravati and two other 
queens perislicd with him 011 the pyre, 902 A. D. This 
is one of the earliest instances of that barbarous 
rite. 

SugandliS., a dissolute queen, reigned for two years, 
904 to 906 A. D., by the help of the Tantris and the 
l£k&ngas, probably two religious sects. But she was 
soon deposed, and the Tantris set up one one king after 
another, according as they were bribed and courted. 
We now read of a succession of worthless and dissolute 
kings, of whom Kshemagupta (950 to 958 A. D.,) was 
about the most shameless and dissolute. His son 
Abhimanyu, a blameless prince, reigned for fourteen 
yeans, after which his mother Didda (the widow of 
Ksliemagupta), commenced her long reign of twenty- 
three years (980 to 1003 AD.,) after successively mur- 
dering three infant kings. When these scenes were 
disgracing the court of Kashmir, a great enemy was 
nigh. Mahmud of Guzni had commenced his invasions 
before DiddA’s reign had come to a close. 

Her successor Kshemapati sent succour to the Shah 
king against the Turashka invader Hammira (Mah- 
mud ?) but in vain. The terrible invader defeated the 
army, con.si.sting of Kashmirians and Rajputs, and an- 
nexed the “ShahirAjya.” Another expedition was sent 
out, but the army fled back to their country before the 
conquering Moslems. 

Ananta, after a long reign of thirty-five years, abdi- 
cated in favour of his son RanAditya, a prince of disso- 
lute habits. He, too, had a long reign of twenty-six 
years, and died in 1089 A.D. His son Utkarsha 
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succeeded him, but was soon deposed by his abler 
brother, Harsha. There was a great deal of civil , 
war in this reign, which ended in the defeat of the 
king. He retired as a hermit, but was traced out and 
killed. 

The secluded position of Kashmir enabled the king- 
dom to maintain its indcpeiKlence for nearly four 
centuries after the reign of Harsha, but there is little in 
its annals to interest the reader. The country was at 
last invaded and conquered by the Mahommedans in 
the reign of the Emperor Akbar. 

We now turn to the history of Southern India. 

We have seen that Southern India was conquered by 
the Aryans in the Rationalistic Age after the tenth 
century B. C. ; that the great Andhara kingdom was 
founded in the Deccan in that age, and that some of 
the Sdtra schools of learning and laws were founded 
there. After the Christian Eta, the Andhras extended 
their power over Magadha and Northern India, and for 
centuries held the supreme power in India. When the 
Andhras and the Guptas fell, the Valabhis became the 
masters of Gujrat and Western India, and they were 
succeeded by the Rajputs. 

In the meantime the Chalukyas, a Rajput tribe, 
became a great power in the Deccan when the Valab- 
bis rose in Gujrat, and held sway over the whole pf the 
country between the Nurbudda and the Krish- 
na rivers. The rule of the Chalukyas in the Deccan 
commenced about the close of the 5th century A.D., and 
continued to the close of the 12th century, t. a, to the 
time when Northern India was conquered by the Ma- 
bommedans. The western branch of the Chalukyas 
held sway in the Konkan and (he MahAf&shtra country 
and had their capital at Kalyan ; while the eastern 
branch of the same race ruled over Eastern Dec- 
can, and had their capital at Rajamandri, near the 
mouths of the Godftvari river. Sir Walter Elliot 
published lists of the kings of the two houses in 
185^ and the lists have since been copied by other 
writes. 
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CHALUKYA DYNASTIES. 


Western Branch. Capital— 
Kalyan. 

1. Jaya Sinha Vijayiditya I. 

470 A. D. 

2. RAja Sinha, Vishnu Vardhana. 

3. Vtjayft ditya 11 . 

4* Pulakesm 1 . 

Kritti Varma L 

6. Mangalisa ... 567 

7. SatySsraya Pulakesin II. 609 
(Contemporary of Stladitya II. 

and of Houen Tsang). 

8. Amara. 

9. Aditya. 

10. Vikram&ditya I. 

11. Vinay&ditya 680 

12. Viiayfiiditya III 695 

13. Vikram Aditya II 733 

14. Kritti Varma II. 

15. Kritti Varma III 799 

16. Tailapa 1 . 

17. Bhtma RAja. 

]& Kritti Varma IV. 

19. VijayAditya IV. 

20. VikramAditya 111 or Tailapa II 
(Restored the monarchy after usur- 
pation by Ratta Kula) 973 

21. SatyAspaya II 997 

22. VikramAditya IV 1008 (?) 

23. Jaya Sinha ... 1018 (?) 

24. Somesvara I .. 1040 (?) 

25. Somesvara II 10^ 

26. VikramAditya V 1070 

27 . Somesvara ill 1127 

28. Tagadeka ... 1138 

29. Tailapa III ... 1150 

30. Somesvara IV 1182 
(Dethroned ^ Bijala of the Kala 

Ghurya line. The southern part of 
the dominions fell under the Mllala 
dynasty of Mysore). 


Eastern Branch. Capital— 
Rajamandri. 

1. Vishnu Vardhana II. 605 

2. Jaya Sinha I. 

3. Indra RAja. 

4. Vishnu Vardhsna III. 

5. Manga Yuva Raja. 

6. Jaya Sinha II. 

7. Kokkili. ^Brothers 

8. Vishnu Vardhana IV. J 

9. VijayAditya I. 

10. Vishnu Vardhana V. 

11. Narendra Mrigaraja. 

12. Vishnu Vardhana VI. 

13. VijayAditya II. (conquered 
Kalinga). 

14. Chalukya Bhima L 

15. VijayAditya III. 

16. Amma Raja. 

17. VijayAditya IV. 
iK Talapa (usurper). 

19. VijayAditya V. 

2a Yuddha Malla. 

21. RAja Bhima II. 

22. Amma KAja II. 

23. DhanArnava (interregnum of 
twenty -seven years). 

24. Kritti Varma. 

25. VimalAditya. 

26. RAja Narendra. 

27. Raieudra Chola. 

28. Vikrama Deva Chola. 

29. Raja Raja Chola (Viceroy for 

one year). 

30. Vira Deva Chola 1079 >^35 

(After this the country fell under 

the sway of the Kakatya dynasty of 
Warangal^ 


A list of kings conveys no idea of a people’s history 
to the reader, and unfortunately, we are able to supply 
little more about the Chalukyas than the forgoing 
lists. The founder of the earlier or western branch is 
said to have been related to the founder of the Valabhi 
kings, Bhatarka Sen&pati. The fourth king Pulakesin 
I, was the same who, a hundred years before Houen 
Tseng’s time, harried the monastery at Amar&vatt and 
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abolished Buddhism in those parts. He also probably 
conquered Chola, burnt Conjeveram, and expelled the 
Pahavas, who were the dominant race in the Deccan 
before the Chalukyas rose in power. The seventh king, 
Pulakesin II, was the great rival whom StlAditya II of 
Kanouj could never defeat, and we have already quoted 
a spirited account of the Maharattas under this great 
and warlike king from Houen Tsang’s travels. The 
dynasty seems to have flourished till about A* 
After this the power of the family was alienated for a 
time until the time of Tailapa 11, who restored the 
monarchy in 973 A.D. The dynasty enjoyed two 
centuries more of prosperity, after which it came to 
an end. 

The Chalukyas, like all the Rajput dynasties in 
Northern India, were staunch Hindus and were inimical 
to Buddhism, and we shall, in a future chapter, give some 
account of the works of Hindu architecture which India 
owes to this dynasty. 

Wc cannot conclude this brief notice of the Chalukya 
houses without quoting Sir Walter Elliot’s observations 
on the great power they exercised at one time : “ The 
two families ruled over the whole of the tableland 
between the NarmadA and the KrishnA, together with 
the coast of the Bay of Bengal, from Ganjam to Nellore, 
for about five centuries. The power of the Kalyan 
dynasty was subverted for a time in the end of the 
ninth or beginning of the tenth century, and the emi- 
grant prince or his son succeeded by marriage in 931 
A. D. to the throne of Auhalwara Pattan in Gujrat, 
which his descendants occupied with great glory till 
1145 A.D. But in 973 A.D., the dynasty of Kalyan 
was restored in the person of Tailapa Deva and ruled 
with great splendour till its extinction in 1189 A.D. 
by Bijjala Deva, the founder of the Kala Churya 
dynasty. The junior branch extended their territories 
northwards from Vengi to the frontiers of Cuttack, and 
ultimately fixed their capital at RAja Mahendri, the 
modem Rajamundri. More than one revolution ap- 
pears to have occurred in the course of their history 
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but the old family alwa3rs contrived to regain its poiver 
until the kingdom passed by marriage to Rajendra 
Chola the then dominant sovereign of Southern India, 
in whose person the power of the Cholas reached its 
zenith." 

To turn now to the south of the Krishni river, we 
come to the ancient Dravidian country stretching south- 
wards to Cape Comorin. The ancient Oravidians appear 
to have had a rode kind of civilization of their ovvn be- 
fbre Aryan civilization was imported into their land in 
what we have called the Rationalistic Period. There 
can be no doubt that a flourishing kingdom, known as 
Pandya, was e.stablished in the extreme south, some 
centuries before the Christian Era. Strabo speaks of an 
ambassador from King Pandion to Augustus, and it is 
conjectured that the ambassador was from the Pandya 
countty. At the time of the “ Piriplus” the Pandya king- 
dom included the Malabar coast, and from* the frequent 
mention of this country by classical writers, we know that 
Pandya was sufficiently civilized in the centuries imme- 
diately after the Christian Era to carry on a brisk trade 
with the western nations. The seat of Government was 
twice changed, and was at last fixed at Madura, where it 
was in Ptolemy’s time, and remained in subsequent 
ages. 

The Pandya kingdom was situated in the extreme 
south Of India, including, roughly, the modem districts 
of Tinnivelly and Madura. To the north of this arose, 
before the Christian Era, another civilized kingdom, that 
of Chola, stretching along the K&veri river and to the 
north of it. The capital of this country, K&nch!, has a 
name and a repute for learning in classical Sanscrit liter- 
ature, and was a flourishing town when Houen Tsang 
vitslted India ; and there must have been constant com- 
munications between this seat of learning and Ujjayint 
and Kanouj in the north. In the eighth and succeeding 
centuries, the power of the Chola kings extended over 
a great part of Kara&tA and Telingana. 

A third ancient kingdom called Chera included Tra- 
vancore, Malabar, and Kaimbatur It is mentioned by 
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Ptolemy, and must have existed in the commencement 
of the Christian Era. Kerala also, including Malabar 
and Canara, was an adjoining kingdom, and was probab- 
ly often under the rule, or under the protection of the 
Pandyan kings. 

It has been discovered that the second edict of 
Asoka speaks of the Choda, Pada, and Kerala Putfa' 
countries ; and Dr. Kern believes that these names re- 
present the Chola, the Pandya, and the Chera (or Kerala) 
kingdoms. It will thus appear that this triarchy of an- 
cient Hindu kingdoms in the extreme south of India had 
already acquired a name before the third century B.C. 

The possessions of this ancient triarchy of Southern 
India varied according to the powers of particular 
kings and dynasties. The Chola or K&nchi kings were 
the most famed and the most powerful, and were often at 
war with the eastern branch of the Chalukya house. The 
reader will>hnd in the list of the Eastern Chalukya 
kings the names Rajendra Chola and his three suc- 
cessors who were then the masters of Southern India. 
The whole of the Carnatic from the most ancient times 
owned the sway of the Cholas, the Pandyas, and the 
Cheras (and Keratas). 

Towards the close of the tenth century A.D. a great 
Rajput house rose in Mysore, named the BellalaS. 
In the eleventh century they subjugated the whole of 
the Carnatic, and, as we have seen before, annexed the 
southern dominions* of the western Chhiukyan houses* 
The powerful house remained supreme in the Carnatic 
and Malabar until it was subverted by the Mahomme- 
dans in 1310 A. D. 

The Kakati family of Warangal rose to power about 
the close of the eleventh century, andf as we have seen 
before, they annexed the southern dominions of the east- 
ern Chalukyan house in the twelfth century. The 
family rose to great power under Prat&pa Rudto in 
1163 and in the next century, when they were said to be 
the masters of ail Southern India. In 1323 their capital 
was taken, and their importance reduced by Juna Khan, 
afterwards Muhammad Toghlak, Empecor of D^L 
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Warang^al waS( however, retaken by the Hindus in 1344 
A. D., but was finally subverted by the Bahmani dynasty. 

We have td speak of one more Hindu kingdom in 
the south, although its history falls within the Mahom* 
medan period. After the fall of the Bellala kings of the 
Carnatic, a new family set itself up in the place of the 
Bellalas and founded its capital at Vijayanagara 
about 1344 A.D. The founding of Vijayanagara is 
ascribed to two princes — Bukkaraya and Harihara — with 
the aid of a learned Brahman, Md.dhava Vidy&ranya. 
The earliest copperplate grant of Bukkaraya is dated 
1370 A. D. Midhava, otherwise called S&yana, was his 
prime minister, and is the most learned and elaborate 
commentator that India has ever produced. The 
founding of a great Hindu kingdom in the fourteenth 
century was attended with a temporary revival of Hindu 
learning, and to Sclyana we owe the series of com- 
mentaries on the Vedas, philosophical systems, law and 
grammar, which are to this day considered authoritative 
in all parts of India. 

For over two hundred years the Hindu kingdom of 
Vijayanagara prospered. It held its place among the 
Mahommedan kingdoms which arose in the Deccan, 
formed treaties and alliances, and won or lost territories 
by war. A closer intimacy sprang up between Hindus 
and Mahommedans than before, the Bahmani kings 
employed Rajput troops ; and Deo Raj of Vijayana- 
gara recruited Mahommedan troops, assigned lands to 
their chiefs, and build a mosque in his capital for them. 

A fanatical spirit was, however, developed in the 
course of centuries, and the Mahommedan chiefs of 
Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Golconda, (states formed out 
of the old Bahmani kingdom), combined against the 
Hindu kingdom. A great battle was fought on the 
Krishn& river near Telicota in 1565 A. D., and the 
Mahommedans were victorious. The old and brave 
Raja was barbarously put to death in cold blood, and 
his head was kept in Bijapur for centuries as a trophy. 

The monarchy of Vijayanagara was thus destroy^ ; 
it was the last great Hindu kingdom in India. But 
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the Mahommedans did not complete the conquest of 
Southern India ; and the Carnatic, Travancore, and 
other places were occupied by petty chiefs, princes, 
zemindars, and polygars who lived often in their hill 
forts, and came to notice in the time of the British 
wars in the Carnatic. 

The brother of the last king of Vijayanagara settled 
at Chandragiri ; and a descendant of ,his first granted 
the settlement of Fort St. George (Madras) to the Eng- 
lish in 1640 A. D., i.e., within a century after the fall of 
the old kingdom of Vijayanagara. This petty transac- 
tion is a curious and interesting link connecting the 
past with the present ! 



CHAPTER V. 

RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 

The form of Hinduism which prevailed in India 
previous 'to the spread of Buddhism is generally known 
as the Vedic religion, while the form of Hinduism 
whkh succeeded Buddhism is generally known as the 
Pauranik religion. There are two cardinal distinctions 
between' the Vedic and the Pauranik religion,— one in 
doctrine, and the other in observance. 

The Vedic religion was to the very last a religion of 
elemental gods, of Indra, Agni, Surya, Varuna, the 
Maruts, the Asvins, and others ; and although the com* 
poser of the Upanishads rose to the conception of 
a Supreme and Universal Being, nevertheless sacrifices 
were still offered, by princes and the people alike, to the 
ancient elemental gods of the Rig Veda. On the other 
hand, the Pauranik religion classed all these elemental 
gods as minor deities, and recognized, far above and 
beyond them, the Supreme Being in his triple form,— 
Brahmct the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Siva the 
Destroyer. The recognition of this Supreme Trinity is 
the distinctive feature of Pauranik Hinduism in doc* 
trine, and it is impossible not to suspect that this idea 
of a Trinity is borrowed from the Buddhist Trinity. 

The distinctive feature of Pauranik Hinduism in the 
matter of observance is image-worship. Vedic religion 
was a religion of sacrifice to the fire. From the most 
ancient times, whatever was offered to the gods, was 
offered to the fire ; and down to the last days of the 
Rationalistic Period, kings, priests, as well as humble 
householders, offered sacrifices to the fire, and knew of 
^p image worship. Buddhism degenerated into idol 
worship in the centuries after the Christian era. It is im* 
possible not to suspect that modern Hinduism borrow* 
ed its image-worship from Buddhism. It b certun tlut 
when the Code of Manu was compiled in the Buddhist 
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Age, image-worship was gaining ground, and was con- 
demned by that conservative lawgiver. The practice, 
however, steadily gained ground until it became the 
essence of modern Hindu rites and celebrations. Sacri- 
fice to the fire is now almost a thing of the past. 

We have said that the cardinal doctrine of Pauranik 
Hinduism is the doctrine of the Hindu Trinity. A 
three-fold division of the divine powers is as old as the 
Rig Veda, and the Rishis of the Veda classed the gods 
as those of the sky, the earth, and the waters respec- 
tively.* But the Pauranik division has a deeper signi- 
ficance. It assumes the unity of the Divine Power, 
but looks on the Power in its three-fold function of 
Creation, Preservation, and Destruction. 

With that conservative feeling, however, which has 
always marked each new development of the Hindu 
religion, the Pauranik writers avoided the appearance of 
an innovation, and selected the names of the Trinity 
from the ancient names in the Vedic Pantheon. Brah- 
m4, or rather Brahmanaspati was the god of prayer in 
the Rig Veda ; and when the composers of the Upani- 
shads conceived the idea of a Universal Being they call- 
ed that being Brahman. That name, therefore, was an 
appropriate one for the Creative function of the Divine 
Power. Vishnu was a name of the sun in the Rig 
Veda, the cherisher of all living beings, and his name 
therefore fitted the higher modern conception of the 
Preserving Divine Power. Rudra was a name of thun- 
der or thunder cloud in the Rig Veda, and a happier 
name could not be selected for the Destroying Divine 
Power. And when these different functions of the 
Divipe Power were thus separately named, they very 
soon assumed distinct Individualities and characters. 
The Trinity as Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer was un- 
known to Manu in the 1st century before or after Christ ; 
but the idea had become a uational property by the 
time of K&lid&sa in the 6th century A. D. ‘ 

When the popular imaginatiou had thus conceived 

• Rig Veda 1, 139, 11 ; alw I, 34, 1 1 ; I, 45, 3, Ac 
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separate deities out of these functions of the Divine 
Power, the deities had to be mated with goddesses. 
Sarasvati was mated with BrahmA, and the reason which 
underlies this union possibly is, that Brahma in the 
Rig Veda was the god of prayers, and Sarasvati was the 
goddess of hymns. Vishnu was mated with a new god- 
des.s, Lakshmi, of whom we find no trace in ancient 
Sanscrit literature ; but there are some reasons for 
supposing that as Sitft, the field furrow of the Rig Veda, 
assumed a distinctly human form and became the 
heroine^f a national epic in India, Lakshmi stepped 
into her place as the goddess of crops and wealth, and 
was a fit spouse for the preserving deity. And, lastly, 
Um& in the Kcna Upanishad is a mysterious female, 
who explains to ludra the nature of Brahman. In the 
Satapatha Br&hmana ^11, 6, 2, 9), Ambika is the sister 
of Rudra. And in the. Mundaka Upanishad, K&li, 
Kar&li, &c., are the names of the seven tongues of the 
fire, Rudra being fire or lightning. All these .scattered 
hints are gathered together by the Pauranik writers, 
and Uina and Ambika, Durgfi and K3.1i, .arc the names 
of the consort of the dread destroyer, — Rudra, Siva, or 
Mah&dcva. 

But when we have spoken of the three supreme gods 
and their wives, \vc have said but little of modern 
Hinduism. A world of legends connect themselves 
with the incarnations of one of the Trinity, — Vishnu 
or the preserver. Rfima, the mythical hero of the 
R&m&yana, was considered an incarnation of Vishnu ; 
and Krishna, the son of Devaki, who was a pupil of the 
teacher Ghora Angirasa in the Chhandogya Upanishad 
(HI. 17. 6), assumed a divine character, and was 
considered another incarnation of Vishnu. And as 
Krishna became more and more a popular deity, room 
was found for him by modern editors in the ancient 
epic, the Mah&bhirata, and new stories of his sports 
with the milkmaids of Vrind&vana were multiplied in 
the Pur&nas. 

Krishna, as we have seen before, is an ancient name in 
Sanskrit sacred literature. But his recent appearance 
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as a Supreme Deity, and the stories about his birth, and 
about Kansa and the massacre of the innocents, and the 
resemblance between theBibleand the Bhagavat Giti have 
led many European scholars to suppose that the flindus 
have borrowed Christian lefjends and ideas and applied 
them to Krishna. An interesting controversy was 
maintained for some years in the pages of the Indian 
Antiquary. Dr. Lorisner, writing in iS6p. asserted the 
indebtedness of the Hindus ; Mr. Tclang of Bombay, 
and Professor Windisch of Heidelberg denied the in- 
debtedness ; Professor Bhandarkar pointed out refer- 
ences to the deification of Krishna in the MahAbhAsya, 
a woik of the 2nd century B. C. ; and Professor Weber, 
while admitting the recijirocal action and mutual influ- 
ence of Gnostic and Indian conceptions in the first 
centuries of tlie Chiistian era, considers Dr. Lorisner's 
attempt to be “cnerdone.” 

We need not speak of the other incarnations of 
Vishnu. The very idea of divine incarnation is modern, 
and was unknown to Vedic Hinduism or even to Manu. 
Vedic gods are described as descending to earth and 
sharing libations offercct to them, and departed spirits 
and manes are similarly described as sharing the offer- 
ings made to them. But the idea of a deity being born 
as man, and living among men, like Rfuna and Krishna, 
belongs to modern Hinduism. It is impossible not to 
suspect that the idea is borrowed from the JAtaka stories 
of the Buddhists. 

Siva is not as popular a deity as Vishnu, but Siva’s 
consort, Durga or KAli, Sakti or U met, shares with Ki ishna 
the honor of being the most poitular deity with modern 
Hindu worshippers. Strange stories have been blended 
together in. the Pauranik legends aboift Siva’s consort. 
In the Satapatha BrAhmana (II. 4. 4, 6), we are told of 
a sacrifice being performed by Daksha PArvati ; but the 
story that Sati (Siva's con.«ort and Daksha’s daughter) 
gave up her life at the sacrifice, is a Pauranik addition. 
Again in the Kena Upanishad we find mention of 
UmA Haimavat! who explains to Indra the nature 
of IBrahman ; and this character of UmA Haimavat! 
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suggested the later Pauranik legend, that Sati was 
reb^orn as Uin&, the daughter of the Himalaya moun- 
tains. How that mountain maiden attended on Siva 
during his meditation, how aided by the god of love 
she failed to make any impression on the divine an- 
chorite, and how she at last won him by her penances 
and devotion, — these are all lovely creations of the 
Pauranik fancy which have been embalmed in the 
immortal work of K&lidisa, known as the Birth of 
Kum&ra 

Such are the leading myths connected with the deities 
of the Hindu Trinity. The ancient elemental gods 
of the Rig Veda occupy a far lower rank in the modern 
Hindu pantheon. Nevertheless, there are glowing 
accounts in the Pur&nas of Indra’s heaven thronged by 
the bright Vedic gods, Agni, Vfiyu, &c., by their celestial 
troops, chariots, and elephants, by graceful Apsar&s, and 
by musical Gandharvas, But even these Vedic gods have 
changed their character, tndra is no longer the soma- 
drinking martial god who recovers the celestial cows from 
the fort of Pani, and helps Aryans in their wars against 
aborigines. Times have changed, and ideas change 
with times and circumstances. Pauranik Indra is a 
gorgeous king of a luxurious and somewhat voluptuous 
celestial court, where dance and music occupy most of 
his time. His queen, Sachi or Indrftni, is a noble and 
spirited conception, and is honored by all the gods. 
The Apsarases of the Veda have attained lovely indivi- 
dualities, and Rambh&, Tiiottam&, and the Pauranik 
Urvasi are the courtezans of heaven, and regale the 
leisure hours of Indra by their dance and their amours. 
Indra is said to have attained his proud position by his 
austere penances, and is in constant fear lest any mortals 
on earth attain the same rank by the same means. 
Not unoften, therefore, are^he heavenly nymphs sent 
down by In(^ra to earth to disturb severe penances, and 
b^uile the ’heart of anchorites by their irresistible 
charms. The Asuras are another source of his apprehen- 
sion, and though expelled from heaven, they often return 
in force and reconquer it by sheer fighting. On such 
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occasion Indra and his followers have to ask the succour 
of some of the superior deities, Brahm&, Vishnu or Siva. 
These deities never condescend to directly help the minor 
gods against the Asuras ; but they console the beaten 
gods, and suggest to them plans for recovering their 
position. On one such occasion the gods devised a 
marriage between Siva and the mountain maid UmA, and 
Kumara, Skanda or KArtikeya, the issue of the union^ 
led back the expelled gods wO victory and to heaven. 

Both KumAra and his brother Ganesa, with his 
elephant head, are unknown to ancient Hindu religion, 
and are Pauranik creations. 

While the popular mind is thus engaged with the 
endless legends connected with these Pauranik gods,— 
whose number, we are told, is 330 millions, (an ob> 
vious exaggeration of the 33 Vedic gods), — the wise 
and the learned are constantly reminded of the cardinal 
principle of the Upanishads, that there is but One Deity, 
and that gods and Asuras* and men, yea, the whole 
universe, are but emanations from that Universal Soul, 
and will return to that Universal Soul. 

Virtuous deeds lead to residence in heaven for 
long or short periods, and evil deeds lead to tortures in ' 
hell, also for stated periods ; and then the soul returns 
again to animate new bodies in succeeding births. The 
doctrine of transmigration is as firmly ingrained in 
the Hindu mind as the doctrine of resurrection is in 
the Christian mind, and the lowest Hindu sees a 
possible relation or kinsman in a new born babe or 
even in a bird or animal. It is only by pious contem- 
plation and learning, by sinlessness and freedom from 
all earthly feelings and passions, that the soul can at 
last shake off earthly trammels, and ftiingle with the 
Universal Soul which is the Hindu's final salvation. 
We see how this idea, st^fted in the Upanishads* was 
modified into the Buddhist doctrine of NirvAna, and 
was then accepted back again as the cardinal principle 
of Vedantism and modem or Pauranik Hinduism. The 
truly learned and wise therefore are recommended not 
to win a place in Indra’s heaven by meritorious acts. 
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but to seek final absorption into the Universal Soul by 
effecting freedom in this world from worldly feelings 
and passions. 

Later developments of Hinduism have proceeded on 
the same recognition of One Deity, and some name 
from the modern Hindu pantheon has been selected 
for the purpose. Dr. Wilson in his work on the reli- 
gious sects of the Hindus, enumerates and describes 19 
classes of Vaishnavas or followers of Vishnu, 1 1 classes 
of Saivas or followers of Siva, and 4 classes of 
Sflktas or followers of Sakti the consort of Siva, besides 
other miscellaneous sects. 

The Vashnava religion, in many of its forms, seems 
only a survival of the Buddhist religion. There is 
the same theoretical equality of all men and of all 
castes, and the same prohibition against the destruction 
of animal life ; and these principles arc coupled with 
faith in one personal deity, Vishnu, who is often how- 
ever adored by the common people as Krishna, the 
amorous cowherd of Gokula and Viindfi,vaiia. The 
followers of Siva, and his consort Sakti, have often 
adopted still more corrupt doctrines and practices. 

Such are the doctrines and tenets of modern Hin- 
duism in its various phases, but the character of a 
nation is shaped and Influenced more by rites and 
observances than by tenets And as we have stated 
before, there has been a wide departure fiom the old 
Vedic days, in religious rites and observances. 

The worship of images in temples was unknown to 
the Hindus before the Buddhist revolution, but seems 
to have come into fashion when Buddhism was the 
prevailing religion. We have seen before that Manu, 
who was a strong conservative in matters of religious 
rites, upheld the ancient system of offering sacrifices in 
the dk>mestic or sacrificial fire, and indignantly classed 
temple priests with vendors of liquor and sellers of 
meat Temples and images, however, had their attrac- 
tion for the popular mind, and by the sixth century 
A. D., they were regarded with veneration, and had to a 
great extent supplanted the ancient form of worship. 
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In the literature of the 6th to 8th century A. D., we 
seldom read of sacrifices, except those performed by 
kings ; while Kalidasa and other poets often speak of 
temples and the images worshipped there.* 

The change was undoubtedly one in the wrong direc- 
tion. The worship of images has never an ennobling 
influence on a people’s mind ; but in India the 
practice was accompanied by other evils, .Down to the 
time of Maim, the Vaisyas, or the mass of the people 
could worship their gods in their own way, and could 
offer libations in their domestic hearths without tiie 
intcrv’cntion of priests. When, however, the worship 
was transferred from the fircsiile to the temple, priests, 
as custodians of .such temples, had an additional in- 
fluence on the popular mind, and forged an additional 
link round the necks of the people. The opportunity was 
eagerly improved, and with the rise (jf tlie Rajput power 
in India, new temples multiplied in every capital town 
and busy mart. Pompous celebrations and gorgeous 
decorations arrested the imagination and fostered the 
superstition of the poimlacc , poetry, arts, architecture, 
.sculpture, and music lent their aid ; and within a few 
centuries tlie nation’s wealth was lavished on those 
gorgeous edifices and ceremonials which were the 
outward manifestations of the people’s unlimited devo- 
tion and faith. Pilgrimag''s, which were rare or un- 
known in very ancient times, were organized on a 
stupendous .scale ; gifts in lands and money poured in 
from such devotees for the sujiport of temples ; and 
religion itself gradually transformed itself to a blind 
veneration of images and their luckly custodians. The 
great towns of India were crowded with temples ; new 
gods and new images, some of them* of a revolting 
character, found sanctuaries in .stone edifices and in 
the hearts of igjjorant worshippers ; and a cit>wd 
of priests, who s^.’armcd round such temples, trampled 

* See his de^ncription of the lemple find his omsort in Ujjayint 

in ihc Mf^had(kia» The presrm wnier has* visited the famous temple of 
this place, 5a*d to be the identical temple clesciibed by the poet nearly 
fourteen centuties ago ; but on this poiot one may be pennitted to 
sceptical ! 
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on the necks of millions, who had forgotton their ances- 
tral worship, and mistook blind obedience and gifts to 
pricsts^for reUgion ! 

We will illustrate the foregoing remarks on Pauranik 
Hinduism by a brief examination of the Pauranik 
religious literature. 

Dharma Sa'stras. 


The Dharma Shtras of Gautama, Vasishtha, Baudhd- 
yana, A'pastamba furnished us with the best avail- 
able materials for an account of the manners and laws 
of the Rationalistic period. The Dharma S&stra of 
Manu supplied us with equally valuable materials for 
an account of Hindu life in the Buddhist period. 
Fortunately, the series of Dharma S&stras was con- 
tinued in tlie Pauranik times, and they will be our guide 
in the following chapters, in depicting the manners 
and laws of the Pauranik period. In the present 
chapter we will make a few remarks about the works 
themselves. 

There can be no doubt that a very large number of 
Dharma Sfistras were compiled in the Pauranik times. 
References to, or quotations from upwards of a hun- 
dred such works are met with in modern commentaries 
and digests. The Padma Purana enumerates 36 
works, while Y&jnavalkya gives us a shorter list of 20 
works. They are — 


I. Manu 
3 . Atri 

3. Vishnu 

4. Haiita 
. Yftjnavalkya 
• Usanaa 

7. Angiras 

8. Yama 

9. 

io« Samvarta 


11. K&tyAyana 

12. Brihaspati 

13. Psiasara 

14. VyAsa 

15. Sankha 

16. Likhita 

17. Dakaha 

18. Gautama 

19. SAtAtapa 

20. Vasishtha 


Parksara gives us a list of the same 20 works, only 
substituting Kasyapa for Vishnu, Garga for VyAsa, and 
Prachetas for Yama. Of these 20 works, Gautanw, 
A'pastamba and Vsishtha belong, as we have seen 
before, to the Rationalistic period, and Manu belongs to 
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the Buddhist period. The remaining i6 works are pro- 
bably also based on ancient Shtra works, but belong, 
in their present form, to the Pauranik period. 

1. Atrt* is a short work of less than four hundred 
couplets written in continuous sloka metre like all works 
of the Pauranik Period. It insists on the necessity of 
perusing modern S&stras as well as the angient Vedas 
(ii) ; recommends bathing in Falgu river and visiting 
GadAdhara Deva (57) ; recommends the drinking of the 
water with which the feet of Siva and Vishnu (images) 
have been washed ; despises all MIechchhas (ito, 183) ; 
refers to the rite of the burning of widows (209) ; and 
has all the marks of a work composed or recast about 
the close of the Pauranik age. 

2. Vishnu . — Of the 16 Dbarma S&stras enumer- 
ated above, Vishnu is the only one in prose, and 
can therefore claim a high antiquity. Dr. Jolly points 
out its close resemblance with the Grihya Shtra of 
the K&thaka Kalpa Shtra, which undoubtedly belongs 
to the Rationalistic Period ; and he maintains with 
Dr. Biihler, that the bulk of the Vishnu Dharma S&stra 
is really the ancient Dharma Siltra of that Kalpa 
SQtra. Nevertheless, this ancient work seems to have 
been repeatedly recast and modified. Dr. Biihler 
maintains'!' that the whole work was recast by an 
adherent of Vishnu ; and that the final and introductory 
chapters (in verse) were composed by another aud a still 
later writer. The period in |which the work was thus 
repeatedly recast, is between the fourth and the eleventh 
century A. D.| 

As might be expected, the work has a very composite 
appearance. It contains chapters which are shewn to 
have been quoted by Vasisbtha and Baudhfiyana of the 
Rationalistic Period § while it contains other passages, 
which it has borrowed from Harivaiisa and other 

^ It is necessary to state ihai the acconot isiveo in this and the nest 
tfpo Septets of the i6 Uharnla Sastras, is ba^ on the cheap and nn- 
reliable edition of thoee works published in Calcntu. 

J lntrod^^on to Bombay OjgesU p. axii. 

Dr. JoUy*8 introdoction to InetUntcs of Vishnn. p. 

I /Mdp. sfiiiddjup. - 
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modern works. Chapter LXV contains ancient and 
genuine K&thaka mantras transferred and adapted to a 
Vishnuite ceremony ; Chapter XCVII seeks to re> 
concile S&nkhya and Yoga Philosophy with the Vaish- 
nava creed ; Chapter LXXVIIl enumerates the modern 
week days (Sunday to Saturday) which find no mention 
in ancient Sanscrit works ; Chapter XX, 39 and XXV, 
14 allude to the self-immolation of widows ; Chapter 
LXXXIV prohibits the performance of Sr&ddha in the 
kingdom of Mlechchhas ; and Chapter LXXXV refers 
to some fifty modern places of pilgrimage. The intro- 
ductory chapter which is in continuous sloka, and in 
which the Earth in the shape of a beautiful woman is 
introduced to Vishnu reposing with his consort Lakshmf 
in the milky sea, is probably among the latest of 
the hundred chapters comprising the existing work. 

It is thus that our ancient works have been altered, 
recast, and tampered with, to the delight of the sup- 
porters of every new creed and every modern custom, 
but to the despair of the historian 1 

3. HArtta . — This is another ancient work which 
has been completely recast in the Pauranik Period. 
H&rita is mentioned by Baudh&yana, Vasishtha, and 
A'pastamba who are all writers of the Rationalistic 
Period. Extracts from H&rita found in the Mif&k- 
shara and D&yabh&ga are all in aphoristic prose. But 
nevertheless the work of H&rita which now exists is 
in continous sloka, and its contents too are modern. 
In the first Chapter we are told the Pauranik story that 
Vishnu lay with his consort Sri on the mythical snake 
in the midst of waters ; and that a lotus grew on his 
navel, from which sprang Brahm& who created the world. 
In Chapter II there is mention of the worship of 
Narasinha Deva, and in Chapter *IV, of the worship of 
Vishnu ; while the seventh or concluding chapter speaks 
of Yoga S&stra. 

4 YA/mavalkjra . — Stenzler and Lassen place Ykjoar 
valkya before the time of Vikram&ditya, but after 
the rise of Buddhism. Later researches have enabled 
sdtolars ter place Maou in the first or second centitiy 
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before or after the Christian era ; and aa Ydjilavalkya 
comes undoubtedly after Manu,* his probable date is 
the fourth or fifth century after Christ. An examina- 
tion of the contents of the woi k goes to some extent 
to confirm this opinion. In 1 , *290 et seq, we find allu- 
sion to the worship of AmbikA, the mother of VinAyaka 
and to the worship of VinAyaka and Ganapati. In II, 
296 there is an allusion to Buddhist nuns, and there 
are many allusions to Buddhist habits and doctrines. 
Manu allows men of the higher castes to marry SAdra 
women ; but YAjnavalkya objects to that ancient custom 
I, 56. In many other respects, however, YAjnavalkya 
is nearer to Manu than to the later Dharma SAstras, 
which were undoubtedly recast late in the Pauranik 
Period. The work is divided into three chapters ; and 
contains over a thousand couplets. 

5. Usanas . — In its present form this work is a very 
modern compilation. It speaks of the Hindu Trinity 
(III, 50) ; alludes to the self-immolation of widows 
<III, ii/j ; condemns those who make voyages by sea 
(IV, 33) ; and recommends self-immolation in fire or 
in water for sinners (VIII, 34). A wearisome multipli- 
cation of rules, prohibitions, and penances characterizes 
this modern work which is divided into nine chapters, 
and contains neai ly six hundred couplets. 

6. Andros , — The work of this name which is be- 
fore us is one short chapter of ^3 couplets. It is 
a modem work and condemns the cultivation of indigu 
as an impure trade unfit for pure castes. 

7. Ynimi.-— Yama is mentioned by Vasishtha of the 
Rationalistic Period ; but the Yamasmritis which exist 
in the present day are modem woaks, and could not 
have been meant b]f Vasishtha. We have a short 
work of 78 couplets before us. Along with Angiras 
it alludes to washermen, workers in leather, dancers, 
Barudas, Kaivartas, Medas, and Bbils as impure castesi. 

8. Samvarta . — A modem metrical work of over 
two hundred couplets, and little importance. Along 

* Sw raMOMSWM ia Weber's /MSsw Uttniart/f, sSl. 
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with A'pa^amba it considers washermen, dancers, and 
woi leers in leather as impure. 

9. KAtyAyana undertakes to tiirow light, — like a 
lamp, — on such rules and rites as were left obscure 
by Gobhila, whose Grihya Sdtra has been noticed by 
us in our account of the Rationalistic Period. Kfit- 
ydyana's Dharma S&stra, however, belongs to the Pau* 
ranik Period, and is divided into 29 chapters with nearly 
five hundred couplets. In 1, 1 1 to 14, we are told of the 
worship of Ganesa, and of the mothers,— Gaurt, Padmfi, 
Sacht, SAvitrt, JavA, VijayA, &c . ; and we are also told 
that the worship should be paid to their images or their 
likenesses painted on white canvas In XII, 2 (which 
is in prose) there is mention of the Hindu Trinity ; 
in XIX, 7 UmA is named and in XX, 10, there is 
an allusion to RAma having pei formed sacrifice with 
a golden image of SitA when the real SitA was banished. 

10. Brihaspatt. — We have a small fragment of Bri> 
haspati very different from the genuine Brihaspati trans* 
ed by Dr Jolly. The fragment dwells on the merit of 
tlie gift of lands to BrAhmans, and tries to impress on 
its readers the terrible effects of a BrAhman's wrath. It 
is more terrible than the weapons of kings ! A BrAhmaii 
deals destruction by his wrath, as Vishnu deals des- 
truction with his disk ! (49) Such priestly pretensions 
indicate sufficiently the modern date of the work. 

11. PatAsara is admittedly one of the latest of the 
Dharma SAstras of the Patiranik Age. The compiler 
himself informs us (I, 23 that Manu was for the Satya 
Yuga, Gautama for TretA Yuga, Sankha and Likhita 
were for DvApara Yuga, and PaiAsara is for the present 
Kali Yuga. We have an allusion to the Hindu Trinity 
n, 19,' and an allusion to the self-immolation of 
widows (IV. 28 and 29). Nevertheless widow-marriage 
was prevalent even in this late age, and PaiAsata allows 
a woman to marry again if her husband is not heard 
of or is dead, if he has become an ascetic or an out^t, 
or is impotent (IV, 26). The work is divided into 
twelve chapters, and has nearly six hundred couplets. 

12. VyAsa — This Is one of the aostTeeefit of the 
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Dharma Sftstras, and was probably compiled lii Its 
present shape after the Mahommedan conquest. It 
mentions the Hindu Trinity of course (HU 24) and 
commends the self-immolation of widows (II, 53) ; and 
the degradation of the different guilds and professions 
which composed the bulk of the nation is more com* 
plete in VyAsa than in must other works as we will see 
further on. Vyftsa is* a short work divided into 4 
chapters, and comprising over two hundred coup« 
lets. 

13. Sankha like Vishnu, is an ancient work, but 
recast in verse in the Pauranik Period, although two 
passages In prose are still imbedded in it. Dr. Biihler 
supposes that the prose portion consists of genuine 
SOtras taken from the original edition of Sankha which 
belonged to the Rationalistic Period and was entirdy 
in aphorisms. Mr. Rd.jakum&ra Sarvfidhikhrt * differs 
from this opinion, and maintains that the prose passages 
in the existing edition of Sankha are not in the genuine 
and abbreviated Sdtra style. We are inclined to agree 
with Mr. Sarv&dhikArl ; at any rate the passages in prose 
are too short to lead to any definite opinion on the snb* 
ject. Mr. Sarv&dhik&rl further points out that there are 
passages from Sankha quoted in modern commentaries 
which are not found in the edition of the work now before 
us. There can be little doubt therefore, that diis edition 
Is a comparatively modem one. In III, y, we find 
mention of temples and of the image of Siva. la IV, 
9, we find a prohibition against men of the upper castes 
inanying Sddra women<-a practice which is allowed by 
Manu. In VII, 20, the author speaks of Vftsudeva a 
name of Vishnu. In XIV, i to 3 the author enumerates 
16 holy places ; and in XIV, 4, there is a prohibition 
against performingSrftddha or even journeys in Mleebcha 
countries. But even in this recent work, widow marriege 
is allowed, XV. 13. The work is divided into 18 chapters, 
and contains over three hundred couplets. 

14. Ltkhita is a short work in 92 couplets and 


• U m dm Lam if I mJk ntame . Tapn* Lm LtOmttSt tWhOk 
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alludes to temt^les of gods (4), and to living in Benares 
(ii), and offering cakes at Gay&. 

15. Daksha is also a comparatively modern work 
in seven chapters, and gives a pleasing picture of the 
domestic life and the duties of men and women. The 
picture is somewhat maired, however, by disparaging 
remarks about women’s greed, and still more by an 
allusion to the barbarous rite of the self-immolation of 
widows (IV, 20). 

16. Sdldtapa In its present shape, is like Vyftsa 
one of the most recent of the 17 Dharraa S&stras 
enumerated, and alludes to Rudra with his three eyes 
( 1 , 19) ; to the worship of Vishnu ( 1 , 22 ) ; to the image of 
Brahmft with his four faces (II, 5) ; and also to the 
image of Yama mounted on a buflaloe and with a staff 
in his hand (II, 18). Vishnu claims worship here 
under the names of Srivatsal&nchhana ; V&sudeva and 
Jagann&tha ; his image of gold is to be covered with 
garments, and after worship is to be given away to 
BrAhmans (II, 22 to 25). Saiasvati, who is now the 
consort of BrahmA, also claims worship (II, 28) ; and' 
we are told that the Harivansa and the MahAbhArata 
should be heard (II, 30 and 37) to wipe away sins. Fur- 
ther on we hear of the image of Ganesa (II, 44), of the 
two Asvins (IV, 14), of Kuvera (V, 3), of Fracbetas (V, 
10), and of Indra (V, 17) ; ail these golden images are 
to be made and worshipped only to be given away to 
BrAhmans ; and, indeed, the object of thfs work seems to 
be to recommend profuse gifts to BrAhmans. There is 
no sin, no incurable disease, no domestic calamity and 
no loss or injury to property,' which cannot be washed 
away by such gifts. The cupidity of hereditary priests 
which Vasishtha had condemned in the strongest 
terms fifteen centuries before, reached its climax, at the 
dose of the Pauranik Period, with the growing power of 
priests and the decline of the nation. 

It is noteworthy that among the multiplicity of gods 
mentioned in the Dharma SAstras, one rarely fipd^ 
mention of Krishna by dame. The consmrt w Siva, 
too, in the names and forms best known in these days, 
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Sakt! and Durgi and KAll is also almost unknown to 
the Dharma S&stras. 

PURANAS. 

Amara Sinha, the lexicographer of the court of 
Vikram4ditya, describes a PurAna as Panchalakshana, 
or having five characteristic topics ; and scholiasts agree 
that these five topics are — I, Primary creation or cosmog> 
ony ; II, Secondary creation or destruction and reno- 
vation of worlds, including chronology; III.Genealr^ 
of gods and patriarchs ; IV, Reigns of Maim or periods 
called Manvantaras ; V, History of the Solar and Lunar 
races and their modern descendants. The Purftnas which 
now exist, and which were composed or recast after the 
time of Amara, very imperfectly conform to this definition. 

The PurAnas are divided into three classes, namely, 
those sacred to Vishnu, Siva and BrahmA respectively. 
Their names and the number of stanzas which they 
are supposed to contain, aggregating to 4,00,000 are 
given below.— 

Vaishnava. Saiva. Bra'hma. 

Vinhnu, *3,000. Vfatsya, 14,000. Brahminda, i*/)00. 

NAradtya, 25,000. KArma, 17,000. . Brahma VaivarU, ig/WO, 

Vhlaavata, 18.000. Linga, 11,000. Mhrkandejra, 9.00a 

GarAda, 19,00a VAyu, 24.000. Bhavishya, 14,50a 

Padmt. 55/Joa Skanda. Sl.ioa VAmaoa, 10.000. 

Varlba, 24tOOOo Agni^ 15 * 400 * Brthmi, lo^ooo. 

It is impossible to make room in the present work 
(or the barest outline of the contents of these volumi- 
nous books, thd work of generations of priests labour- 
ing for centuries together to recast ancient mythedogy, 
history and traditions, and also to spread modern culU 
and Mctarian beliefs in flowing modern Sanscrit verse. 
We will only mention in a few words, tin salient features 
of each work.* 

I. Bfokma Purdna,—T\nt early chapters gtve a des- 
crifition of the creation and an account of the solar and 
lunar dynasties to the time of Krishna, A brief des- 

• The letdet vUl find a taller aceonnt of the eomenit of the Porfaso 
ia Wilioa'a PnfMe to his Vithna» PaiAns, |mbcs axTh to Isnid, bom 
iridd ow accooit is asaialy tohea 
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cription of the universe succeeds, after which we have 
an account of Orissa witli its holy temples and sacred 
groves dedicated to the Sun, to Siva and to Jagann&tha. 
To this succeeds a life of Krishna which is word for 
word the same as in the Vishnu Purina, and the work 
ends with an account of the Yoga. 

2. Padma Purdna . — This most voluminous of all 
the Purftnas (excepting Skanda only) is divided into 
five books, namely, — (ij Srishti or Creation, (2) Bhfimi 
or Earth, (3) Svarga or Heaven, (4) Pitila or the Lower 
Regions, and Uttara Khanda or Supplementary 
Chapter. The Srishti Khanda narrates the cosmogony 
and the genealogy of patriarchal families and also regal 
dynasties, and then comes to an account of the holiness 
of lake Pushkara in Ajmir as a place of pilgrimage. 
The Bhiim! Khanda deals in 127 chapters with legends 
mostly relating to Tirthas, which include persons enti« 
tied to honour and also holy places of pilgrimage. This 
is followed by a description of the earth. The Svarga 
Khanda places Vaikuntha, the sphere of Vishnu, above 
all the heavens. It contains also rules of conduct for 
the several castes and the different stages of life, and 
also various legends, mostly modern. The P&t&la 
Khanda takes us to the snake>world. There Sesha 
(serpent) narrates the story of RAma, and this is follow- 
ed by an account of Krishna’s juvenilities and the 
merits of worshipping Vishnu. The Uttara Khanda, 
which is probably later than the other portions of the 
Pur&na, is intensely Vaishnava in its tone ; the nature 
of Bhakti or faith in Vishnu, the use of the Vaishnava 
marks on the body, the legends of Vishnu’s incarna- 
tions, and the construction of images of Vishnu are 
all explained by Siva to his consort PArvati, and they 
both finish by adoring Vishnu 1 We are also told that of 
the Hindu Trinity, Vishnu alone is entitled to respect I 
There can be no doubt much of this sectarian contro- 
versy has been added after the Moslem conquest of 
India. There is mention, even in the earlier books 
of this Purina, of Mlechchhas flourishing in India, 
while to the last portions of the work Dr. Wilson 
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gives the 15th or i6th century A. D., as the probable 
date. 

3. Vishnu Purdna divided into six books. The first 
book speaks of the creation of Vishnu and LAkshmt, and 
many legends, including those of Dhruva and Frahlhda. 
The second book describes the earth with its seven 
islands and seven seas, and also describes Bh&ratavarsha 
and the nether regions, the planetary system, the sun, the 
moon, &c. The third book speaks of the Veda and its 
division into four Vedas, by Krishna Dvaiyftyana Vy&sa 
in the Dv&para Yuga. It also names the 18 Fur&nas, 
details the duties of the four castes and the four orders 
of life, and dwells on domestic and social ceremonies 
and srlddhas. The last chapter condemns the Bud* 
dhists and Jainas. The fourth book gives us a history 
of the Solar and Lunar dynasties, and concludes with 
lists of the kings of Magadha, which we have quoted in 
Book IV, Chapter 111 . The fifth book is specially 
devoted to an account of Krishna, his boyish tricks, his 
sports which Gopis, and his various deeds in life. The 
sixth and last book again inculcates devotion to Vishnu 
as sufficient to earn salvation for all castes and persons, 
and ends with chapters on Yoga and final emancipation. 

4. Purdna, otherwise called the Siva or Saiva 
FurRna, is divided into four books. The first speaks of 
creation and the first evolutions of bdnga The second 
continues the subject of creation and describes the vari- 
ous kalpas, gives us genealogies of the patriarchs, a des- 
cription of die universe, and the incidents of the Man- 
vaotaras, mixed up with legends and praises of Siva. 
Tbe third book describes the different classes of crea- 
tures, and furnishes os with accounts of the Solar ai^ 
Lunar dynasties and other kings. The* fourth and last 
book, speaks of the efficacy of the Yoga and the gloiy ^ 
Shra, mth whom the Yogin is to be finally united 

$. BkdgawUa Purdtut, better known as Srimat Bhfiga- 
vata, is considered die holiest of the Pnr4nas, at least in 
Ike esdfnatkm of the Vaishnava sects. Tlw wodr bn- 
gins as usual with cosmogony. Vasudevaisthesuprauw 
and active cieator, die creation, the world is Mfiyfi or 

«4 
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iUusIon. We are also told that all castes, and even 
Mlechchhas, may learn to have faith in V&sudeva— 
a purely Vaishnava doctrine. In the third book we 
have an account of the creation of Brahm&, of the 
Varfth'a incarnation of Vishnu, and of his incarnation 
as Kapila, the author of S&nkhya philosophy I The 
traditions of Dhruva, Vena, Prithu, and Bh&rata arc 
given in the fourth and fifth books ; a variety of trends, 
intended to inculcate the worship of Vishnu, fill the 
sixth ; the legend of Prahl&da is given in the seventh ; 
while numerous other legends are na^ated in the eighth. 
The ninth book narrates the Solar and Lunar dynasties ; 
while the tenth book, which is the characteristic part of 
the work, is entirely appropriated to the life of Krishna. 
The eleventh book describes the destruction of the 
YRdavas and the death of Krishna ; and the twelfth and 
last book, gives lists of later kings like what we have in 
the Vishnu Purana* 

6. NArada Pur&na , — This work contains a variety 
of prajrers to Vishnu, and legends inculcating devotion 
to Hari. Another work, called Brihat Niradiya Purina, 
contains similar prayers to Vishnu, injunctions to ob> 
serve various rites, and to keep holy seasons in honour 
of him, as well as various legends. Both these works 
are very recent, and Dr. Wilson conjectures they are 
not the original works mentioned in the list of i8 
Purinaa 

y. MArkandtfa Pur Ana occupies itself mainly with 
a narration of legends. Legends of Vritra's death, of 
Baladeva’s penance, of Harischandra, and of the quarrel 
between Vasishtha and Visvimitra are followed by a 
discussion about birth, death, sin, and hell. Then fol* 
lows a description of creation and of the Manvantatas. 
An account of the Aiture Manvantara leads to a ^ nar* 
rative of the actions of the goddess Durgft, which is the 
special boast of this Purana, and is the text*book of the 
worship of Chandt or Durgi. It is the famous Chandl 
Paths ; and this portion of the work is read to ^ 
present day in Hindu households, as well as in temples 
of Durgi. 
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8. Agiti PurAna. — The early chapters describe the 
incarnations of Vishnu. This is followed by accounts 
of religious ceremonies, many of which belong to the 
T&ntrika ritual, and some to mystical forms of Saiva 
worship. Interspersed with these are chapters de* 
scriptivc of the earth and the universe. These are 
followed by chapters on the duties of kings, on the art 
of war and on laws, after which we have an account 
of the Vedas and Pur&nas. The genealogical lists are 
meagre. Medicine, rhetoric, prosody, and grammar, 
conclude the work. 

9. Bhavishya PurAna^ with its continuation the 
Bhaviskyottara PurAna . — The first treats of creation, 
explains the Sansk&ras and the duties of the different 
castes and orders of life, and describes various rites. 
All this, which occupies about one>third of the work, is 
followed by conversations between Krishna, his son 
S&mba, Vasishtha, N&rada, and Vy&sa, on the power and 
glory of the suu. “ There is some curious matter in 
the last chapters relating to the Magas, silent wor* 
shippers of the sun, from S&kadvipa ; as if the compiler 
had adopted the Persian term Magh, and connected 
the fire«worsliippers of Iran with those of India.*** 
The Bhavishyottara is like the Bhavishya, a sort of 
manual of religious offices. 

10. Brahma Vaivarta PurAna. — It is divided into 
four books, describing the acts of Brahmft, Devi, Ganesa, 
and Krishna, respectively. The original character of 
the work has, however, been much altered, the present 
work is decidedly sectarial, and prominence is given to 
Krishna over all other deities. The great mass of the 
existing work is taken up with descriptions of VrindlL* 
vana with endless prayers to Krishna, and with tiresome 
descriptions of the loves of R&dhk and the Gopts. 

11. Linga PurAna, — The work begini with an 
account of creation, and Siva is the creator. The ap* 
pearance of the great fiery Linga takes place in the 
interval of a creation, and Brahmk and Vishnu arc 

* Wilna. Pfcftce u> ViihM Pwiiia, kiv. 
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humbled. The Vedas proceed from the Linga, by which 
Brahm& and Vishnu become enlightened and acknow* 
ledge the superior glory of Siva. Another creation 
follows, Siva repeats the story of his 28 incarnations 
(intended no doubt as a counterpart of the 24 incarna- 
tions of Vishnu* in the Bh&gavata Pur&na), and this 
is followed by a description of the universe and of the 
regal dynasties to the time of Krishna. Legends, rites, 
and prayers to Siva succeed. It is noticeable that 
even in the Linga Pur&na, “ there is nothing like the 
phallic orgies of antiquity ; it is all mystical and 
spiritual." t 

12. Vardha Purdna . — The work is almost wholly 
occupied with forms of prayer and rules for devotional 
observances addressed to Vishnu, interspersed with 
legendary illustrations. A considerable portion of the 
work is taken up with accounts of various Tirthas or 
places of Vaishnava pilgrimage. 

13. Skanda Purdna.— This work, the most volu> 
minous of all the Pur&nas, is not a work in a collective 
form, but exists in fragments, the aggregate of which 
exceeds the limit of 81,100 stanzas of which the Pur&na 
is said to consist. The K&st Khanda is a minute 
description of the temples of Siva in Benares, mixed with 
directions for worship and a variety of legends. The 
Utkala Khanda gives an account of the holiness of 
Orissa and of Jagann&tha, and is no doubt a later 
appendage by Vaishnava writers, who. thus added an 
account of a Vaishnava Tirtha to an eminently Saiva 
Pur&na. Besides the different Khandas, there are 
several Sanhit&s and numerous M&h&tmyas included 
in this very composite Pur&na. 

14. Vdntana Purdna.— Contains an account of the 
dwarf-incarnation of Vishnu. The worship of Linga 
is also treated of. but the main object of the work is to 
celebrate the sanctity of holy places in India, and the 

* The idea of V^hnu*:* 24 incarnations was probably originally borrow- 
ed from the Mijr of the 24 Buddhas who were bcum before Gautama 
Buddha* 

t Wilson* Pkefooe to Vishnu Fuidiia« Ishc. 
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Fur&na therefore is little else than a snccession of 
M&h&tmyas. Legends of Daksha’s sacrifice, of the 
burning of K&madeva, of the marriage of Siva and Umfi;' 
and the birth of Kftrtikeya, of the greatness of Bali and 
his 'subjugation by Krishna as a dwarf—all come in 
apparently as reasons for particular sites and Tlrthas 
being considered holy. 

15. K^rtm Purdna.—The name of .this, as of the 
preceding Pur&na, is that of an incarnation of Vishnu, 
but nevertheless Kfirma is classed with Saiva Purftnas, 
and the greater portion of it inculcates the worship 
of Siva and Dui^ The first part of the Pur&na 
deals with creation, the incarnations of Vishnu, the 
solar and lunar dynasties up to the time of Krishna, 
the universe and the Manvantaras, and with these are 
mixed up hymns to Mahasvara and various Saiva 
legends. The second part deals with the knowledge 
of Siva through contemplation and through Vedic rites. 

16. Matsya Purdua.^’lh.t work opens with an 
account of the Matsya or fish-incarnation of Vishnu. 
The story is, no doubt, a development of the simpler 
legend in the Satapatha BrAhmana,* which bears 
so curious a resemblance to the story of Noah and the 
Deluge in the Old Testament In the Purfina it is 
Vishnu who, in the shape of a fish, preserves Manu with 
the seeds of all things in an ark from the waters of an 
inundation. While the ark floats fastened to the fish, 
Manu enters into conversation with him, and his ques- 
tions and Vishnu’s replies form the main substance of 
the PurAna. The creation, the royal dynasties, and 
the duties of the different orders, are succe^vely 
dealt with. Legends about Siva’s marriage with Umfi 
and the birth of Klrtekeya follow, and these are 
mixed up with Vaishnava legends. Some MfthRtmyas 
are introduced, including the Narmadd-MfLh&tmya, and 
there are chapters on law and morals, on the maVdng of 
images, on future kings, and on gifts. 

17. Gardda PurAma,—‘\t contains a brief notice of 


Sw Book U,ChqiUr Yin. 
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the creation, bat is mainly occupied with religious 
observances, holiday prayers from the Tdntrika ritual, 
astrology, palmistry, medicine, &c. The last portion of 
the work is taken up with directions for the performance 
of obsequial rites. There is no account in the existing 
work of the birth of Gar^da, and it is possible that 
the original Gardda Pur&na has been lost to us. 

18. Brahmdnda Purdna , — This work like the Skan- 
da is no longer to be found as a collective work, but 
exists in fragments ; and later writers have taken 
advantage of this, to attach various independent trea- 
tises from time to time to the non-existent origi- 
nal. A v£ry curious work, called the A'dhy^ltma 
Ram&y&na, is considered to be a part of the Brahm&nda 
Pur&na. 

The above rapid review of the contents of the 18 
voluminous Pur&nas sufficiently indicates the nature of 
the works. The 18 works were originally composed 
or recast in the Pauranik Period, and existed when 
Alberuni visited India in the eleventh century ; but 
there can be no doubt, that they have been considerably 
modified and enlarged since, specially by Saiva and 
Vaishnava writers, who were anxious to establish the 
supremacy of their respective creeds. Siva was the 
first popular god of the Pauranik Period, as we find 
ill the annals of Orissa and some other provinces, 
as well as in the classic literature of the Pauranik 
Age. Krishna, who is almost unknown to K&lid&sa, 
Bh&ravi, B&nabhatta Bhavabhfiti, and other classic 
authors, became the popular god of the Hindus at a 
later date ; M&gha and Jayadeva celebrated his deeds in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; and all through the 
Musalman rule, Krishna was no doubt the most favorite 
deity of the Hindus. Much of the Pur&nas dwelling on 
the sports and loves of Krishna, as well as all the por- 
tions dealing with the worship of Siva or Sakti accord- 
ing to the T&ntrika ritual, appear to be productions of 
centuries sub^quent to the Mahomm^an conquest. 
It is because the Purftnas have been so much changed 
and Tuiry* after the Moslem conquest, that they are 
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unsafe and unreliable as a picture of Hindu life and 
manners before the conquest 

Beside these 18 Pur Anas an equal number of Upa> 
PurAnas are mentioned, but the lists given by different 
authorities vary. The Upa-PurAnas are certainly more 
recent than the PurAnas, but the nature of the contents 
is much the same. The best known among the Upa- 
PurAnas is the KAlikA, dedicated to the worship of 
Siva’s wife, and essentially a SAkta work. It describes 
the sacrifice of Daksha and the death of Sati, and. 
proceeds to narrate that Siva carried his wife’s corpse 
about the world, that the different portions of the 
corpse were scattered in different parts of India, that 
these places accordingly became sacred. Lingas erect- 
ed in these spots draw hundreds of thousands of pilgrims 
year after year to the present day, Such are the myths 
believed, and such are the religious rites practised by 
the descendants of those who sang the hymns of the 
Veda, and started the deep and earnest enquiries of 
the Upanishads ! 

Tantras. 

But Hindu literature in the period of the Mahom- 
medan rule, presents us even with a stranger aberra- 
tion of human fancy and human credulity, The Yoga 
system of philosophy degenerated into various strange 
practices, by which supernatural powers, it was believed, 
could be obtained. We have evidence of this even in 
BhavabhAti who lived in the 8th century A. D. ; but 
later on, the system was developed into monstrous 
forms. The works known as the Tantras — creations of 
the last period of Hindu degeneracy under a foreign 
rule — give us elaborate accounts of dark, cruel and 
obscene practices for the acquisition of supernal powers. 
And 1^ an audacious m):th, these miserable products 
of a “ mind diseased,” were ascribed to the deity Siva 
himself ! The number of Tantras is said to be 64 ; 
we have seen most of them which have been publish^ 
in Calcutta. 

Ignorance is credulous, and feebleness hankers after 
power. And vdien a superstitious ignorance, and a 
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senile feebleness had reached the last stage of degene- 
racy after centuries of foreign subjection^ men sought by 
unwholesome practices and unholy rites to acquire that 
power, which Providence has rendered attainable only 
by a free and open and healthy exercise of our faculties, 
—moral, intellectual and physical. To the historian, the 
Tantra literature represents, not a special phase of 
Hindu thought, but a diseased form of the human mind, 
which is possible only when the national life has 
departed, when all political consciousness has vanished, 
and the lamp of knowledge is extinct. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CASTE. 

We have seen in the last Book, that the great Aryan 
population of India (except priests and , kings) was 
still a united body in the Buddhist Period, and had not 
yet been disunited into the profession castes of modem 
times. The tendency to disintegration was greater in 
the Pauranik Period, and we have frequent allusions to 
different professions distinctly marked off from each 
other. But nevertheless an impartial examination of 
the evidence available will convince a candid reader 
that the profession castes of modern times were 
not completely fotmed even in the Pauranik Period, 
and that the body of the people was still one united 
caste, — the Vaisya, — engaged in various professions. 
The complete disintegration of the nation into numerous 
and distinct profession castes, was subsequent to the 
Moslem conquest of India and the national death of the 
Hindus. 

All the Dharma S^stras of the Pauranik Period refer to 
the four great castes, vts., the Br&hmans the Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas and the Sddras. The first three castes were 
still entitled to the performance of religious rites and to 
the study of the Vedas. Their respective duties were 
to teach the Veda, to practise arms and to tend cattle ; 
and their modes of livelihood were for a Br&hman to 
sacrifice for others and to receive alms ; for a Kshatriya 
to protect the people ; and for a Vaisya, tillage, keep- 
ing cows, traffic, money lending and Rowing seeds. 
{Vishnu II). .To these duties of the Vaisya, Parfisara- 
adds working in iron and in jewellery (1, 6o), and the 
enumeration of these duties would shew that gold- 
smiths and blacksmiths had not yet diflferentiated 
into separate castes, but still belonged to the common 
Vaisya community. 

The Sfidra was not entitled to the study of the Veda, 

8S 
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to religious learning, or to the performance of elaborate 
religious rites. It would appear, however, from some 
passages in the Dharma S&stras, that he was entitled 
to some Sanskdras, and to some religious rites and 
penances. Vytlsa tells us ( 1 , 6) that the SOdra was enti- 
tled to some religious rites ; and Sankha similarly informs 
us (II, 3) that the Shdra was also entitled to some 
Sansk&ras. It would appear from these reluctant 
concessions, that the great S^dra community, — the 
aboriginal inhabitants of India who had been Hinduized 
for thousands of years, — had before the Pauranik time 
won for themselves a position and influence which 
could not be gainsaid. By trade and agriculture 
and by following different arts and industries, they had 
amassed wealth, and made thetnselves useful members 
of the society in which they lived ; and we even hear 
of SAdra kings and Sildra chiefs. And although the 
Aryan Hindus, still ungenerously called the Sffdras the 
slaves of the other castes, and excluded them from all 
religious learning and most of the religious rites, yet 
numerous passages interspersed in the Dharma Sclstras 
shew that, for all practical purposes, the Sfldras had be- 
come Hindus, and practised some at least of the Hindu 
rites. 

The duty of the Sfldra was to serve the other castes, 
and his mode of livelihood was to follow different 
branches of art. (Visttu IT). He could also trade 
(^Ydjnavalkya /, 120) and no doubt followed various 
other professions. Par&sara informs us (I, 62) that the 
Sffdra could sell salt or sugar, or the various prepara- 
tions of milk. 

Ydjnavalkya tells us the old story of the production 
of mixed castes, by the union of men and women of 
different parent castes. His 13 mixed castes are here 
enumerated. 


Father. 

Br&hman 


Da 


Do* 

Kfihatriya 

Da 


Mother^ 

Kshatriya 

Vaisya 

Sddra 

Vaiiiya 

biidra 


Caste farmed. 

Miirdh&bhibhikt^ 

Ambashta 

NishAda or PArasava 

Mahishya 

Ugra 
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Father. 

Mother. 

Caste formed. 

Vaisya 

Siidra 

Karana 

K«;hatiiya 

Br{ihTnan 

Sfltra 

Vaisya 

Do. 

Vaidehaka 

^{idra 

Do. 

Chand&la 

Vaisya 

Kshatiiya 

Mftgadha 

M^dra 

Do. 

Kshattri 

Do 

Vaisya 

A^ogava 

Mtihisya 

Karana 

Rathak&ra 


Yajnavalkya I, 91 to 95« 

It is scarcely necessary to point out once again that 
these so-called mixed castes are not the modern prq.- 
fession castes of India, but are, most of them, names 
of aboriginal tribes who were gradually assuming 
Hindu rites and civilization, without, however, being 
completely merged in the recognized Shdra caste. It 
would almost seem, that Yajnavalkya had some notion of 
these tribes being gradually fused with the Hindus, for 
immediately after the enumeration given above, he 
informs us, that inferior castes can rise in the seventh 
or even in the fifth Yuga accoiding to works ( 1 , 96). 

The so-called “ mixed castes” then do not reveal to 
us the origin of the profession castes of modern India. 
How have these modern castes originated ? The 
Fauranik Dharma S&stras will throw some light on the 
subject. 

K&yasthas find no mention in Manu, because the 
practice of appointing scribes for every law court and 
public office, did not generally prevail in the Buddhist 
Period. In the Fauranik Period the scribes were al- 
ready a numerous and influential body, attended judges 
in court, attested documents, and performed all the 
clerical work connected with the administration of 
law. Not unoften, they were engagcd.in more ambi- 
tious duties, and were appointed by kings to administer 
finances, raise taxes, keep the accounts of the State, 
and perform all the duties which devolve on a finance 
minister of the modern day. ^ We read in a dramatic 
work called the Mrichchhakati (toy cart), that a K&yas- 
tha or record-keeper attended the judge in court ; 
and Kalhana in his history of Kashmir, frequently 
speaks of K&yasthas as accountants and tax gatherers 
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and financiers under kings. They soon incurred the 
wrath of the priests, for they raised their taxes from 
all and exempted none ; and we accordingly find, that 
no epithets are too strong or too vile to be applied to 
their profession 1 Passing over such pardonable ebulli- 
tion of the priestly tax payer’s anger, we are grateful 
to learn from passages in the Dlrarma Sistra of the 
Pauranik Period, how the profession arose in India, 
and what its original duties were. It is probable that 
the class was recruited mainly from the Kshatriyas ; 
Br&hmans would scarcely condescend to take up such 
appointments, V|iisyas and Sfldras would not get them.* 
After the Moslem conquest, the profession was formed 
into an inviolable and distinct caste. 

Y&jnavalkya tells us (I. 336), that the king should 
protect his people from deceivers, thieves, violent men, 
robbers and others, and specially from K&yasthas. 
If we take the word in its modern sense of caste, the 
passage has no sense, and the necessity for protection 
from a particular caste is not obvious. If. on the other 
hand, we take the word to mean rapacious tax gatherers, 
we can well understand the feeling of the writer who 
classed them with thieves and robbers. Such compli- 
ments are paid to tax gatherers to the present day. 

O.ur next quotation will be from Vishnu. In his 
celebrated chapter on documents, he classifies them 
unfler three heads, via., (i) those attested by the king, 

* Here and elsewhere we have stated that K&yasthas are descended 
from the ancient Kshatriyas. A controversy is going on since many years 
past, and reasons have been advanced to prove that Kdyasthas an 
descended from Kshatriyas. We cannot enter into the merits of this 
controversy, and we are unable to give its substance here. We have 
proved that Kdyasthas are not S(tdra 8 » nor the product of a hybrid 
mixture of castes ; that they are the sons of the ancient Aryan propnlation 
of India, and have formed a separate caste, because thty have embraced 
a separate profession. Among the ancient Aryan castes, the Kshatriyas 
were in the best position to fill public offices as record-keepers and 
fininidtrs, and the KAyasthas were therefore mainly recruited 
the Kshatriva stock, and poor relations of kings gladly acoe|m 
the posts 01 acconnunts and recofd*keepers in the royal oonris. We 
are informed that to the present day the oeriod of imparity for Kdyastlm* 
In Northern India^ on the of relations, is the sasse as is piaicrfbtd 
f or Kshatriyasi 
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answering to the registered documents of the present 
day ; (2) those attested by other witnesses ; and 
those not attested at all. And the writer goes on to 
say, that “ A document is said to be attested by the king; 
when it has been prepared in the king’s office by the 
K&yastha appointed by the king, and marked by the 
hand (or signature) of the head of the office.” Here, 
again the word K&yaslha has little sense, if it ^ means a 
particular caste. Dr. Jolly translates it simply as 
"scribe.” and he is right. K&yasthas meant in the 
Pauranik Period, what we now mean by “ Muharrars ” 

and nothing more. . » t 

One more passage we will refer to, Vyasa 1, 10 to 
12, in which the indignant writer classes Kfiyasthas 
with Kols and I^ir&tas, Chandftlas and beefeaters, and 
tells us that, “ one should bathe after speaking to them, 
and one should look at the sun (for purification of the 
eyes) after looking at them.” Vyksa’s work in its present 
shape was composed, as we have seen before, after the 
Mahomedan conquest; and the modern reader will, 
we hope, pardon this outburst of priestly jealousy in a 
degenerate age against a class of brother Aryans, 
growing in intelligence, influence, and power 1 

We next come to the Vaidyas or physicians to whom 
the Dharma Sftstras are scarcely more complimentary 
than to the K4yasthas. If scribes have been classed with 
Chandaias and beef-eaters, physicians have been classed 
by Manu with meat-sellers and liquor-vendors, and 
Y4jnavalkya classes them with thieves, prostitutes^ and 
others, whose food cannot be taken ( 1 , 162). A physician, 
prescribing wrongly to animals, to ordinary men, and to 
royal personages is liable to different grades of puni^ 
ment. ( YAjnwvalkya II, 245.) A goat herd, a painter, a 
physician and an astronomer, are not entitled to rhspect 
even if they be as wise as Brihaspati 377 j* ^ A 

t^ysician pmscribing ignorantly is liable to punish- 
ment iVishnu V, lyi*)- Usanas, in Chapter VI, speaks 
of the impurity which is caused by the death of men 


* V. 175 in Dr. Jolly's trsaslalioiw 
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of diflTeretit castes ; hut adds that mecbanics, artisans, 
physicians, iVaidya', slaves, kings and public servants 
do not undergo any period of impurity (VI, 55). The 
passage is important, as it distinctly shews that i^ysi- 
cians formed a profession in those days like mechanics 
and artisans, and not a caste. Vaidyas in the present 
day have formed a caste in Bengal, and have their 
prescribed period of impurity on the death of a relation. 
Par&sara ( 111 , 27) lays down the same rule of exemp> 
tion from impurity for mechanics, artisans, physicians, 
(Vaidya), slaves, bai hers. Srotriyas and kings, shewing 
that barlters too did not form a separate caste. Daksha 
(III, 16^ deprecates gifts to ignorant physicians, 
(Kuvaidya). In all these passages Vaidyas are spoken 
of simply as a profession ; in no single passage that we 
have met with, have they been distinctly spoken of as 
a caste. Upholders of the modern ca.ite system seek 
to identify Vaidyas with the Ambashrhas of the ancient 
Shtra writers, and of Manu and Yajnavalkya. The 
Ambashthas are described by Vasishtha as a mixed 
caste, a cross between Bt&hmans and Kshatryas (see 
p. 265), and by Manu and Yajnavalkya as a cross 
between Br&hmans and Vaisyas (see ante pp. 562 & 674), 
and Manu fuither adds that the Ambashthas practised 
medicine (X, 47). On this slender ground the modern 
Vaidyas are all identified with this mixed caste, — as if 
the Aryan Hindus did not practise the healing art 
until amorous Br&hman youths pursued and embraced 
girls of a humbler class, — as if the science of medicine 
was unknown among Aryan Hindus until the produc- 
tion of a hybrid mixed caste ! The modern reader will 
brush aside such idle myths, and will unhesitatingly 
recognize the fact, that the modern Vaidyas are descend- 
ed from the ancient Aryan peopU , — the Vaisyas, (see 
p. 268, note), and have formed a separate caste 
because they have followed a separate profession. And 
as in the case of K&yasthas, so in the case of Vaidyas, 
it is po.ssible that descendants of royal races, like the 
Sena kings of Bengal, have become merged in the 
modem profession caste. 
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We now pass on to other professions also 

been formed into castes since the Mahomedan 4eik^|[iHkMU 

We have seen before that Par&sara lays dowtt that 
the occupations of blacksmiths and jewelters» as welt 
as trade, agriculture and the tending of cattle were the 
legitimate duties of Vaisyas (I, 6o). The laodem 
castes of Vaniks, goldsmiths and blacksmiths do not 
appear therefore to have been distinctly formed in 
Parisara’s time. We find a more remarkable passage 
further on in the same work which deserves to be 
quoted : 

20. “Among Siidias, the DAsa (slave) the NfLpita 
(barber), the Gopfila (cowherd), the Kulamitra (friend 
of the family), the Ardhastrin and he wIjo devotes him* 
self, — arc persons whose food can be taken. 

21. “ He who is begotten by a Bi&hman ^ a 
Siidra’s daughter, and receives Sanskara is a DAsa 
(slave) ; if he does not receive SanskAra, he is a NApita 
(barber). 

22. “ He who is begotten by a Kshatriya on a Sfidra’s 
daughter is to be known as a GopAla (cowherd) ; Bi All- 
mans should feel no hesitation in taking their food 

23. “ He who is begotten by a BrAhman on tlie 
daughter of a Vaisya, and receives SanskAra, is to be 
known as Ardhaka (Ardhasirin) ; BrAhmans .sliould feel 
no hesitation in taking their food.” {Fardsara) XI. 

We have seen in the last chapter that ParAsara’s 
work is one of the vciy latest Dharma SAstras. The 
above passage indicates how, in this late period, cow- 
herds and baibcrs were drifting into separate caste 
guilds. They were still SAdras. and ParAsara reckons 
them “ among Silaras," but nevertheless they had so far 
differentiated themselves from the* great body of SAdras, 
that ParAsara had to apply to them the same theory of 
the origin of castes which had been applied by the 
SAtra writers £.nd by Manu and YAjnavalkya to 
Ambashthas, Ugras, NishAdas, and others. Thil in- 
genious and ancient theory of the origin of castes was 
not applied to Goalas and Napits before the close of 
the Pauranik Period, and we may therefore conclude 
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that Napits and Goalas had not formed aepai^te ra st t a 
before that time. Again, this theory was not applied 
to Kiyasthas and Vaidyas by any writer even in the 
Fauranik Period ; and we may tWefore hold t^t 
scribes and physicians had not yet separated themselves 
from the great body of the Kshatriyas aud Vais3ras 
before the Mahomm^an conquest. 

Vy&sa’s work is even later than Par&sara’s, and Vyisa 
also tells us that no fault is incurred from food taken 
from Ndpita, Kulamitra, Ardhasirin, DSsa and Gopdia 
''even though they be SMras!' (Ill, 50) 

While thus at the very close of the Pauranik Period 
we find some of the lower professions separating them- 
selves into castes, we find in all tiie Dharma S&stras of 
the period a contempt for all trades, professions and 
industries which is painful to observe. Y&jnavalkya’s 
work is one of the earliest of the Dharma S&stras, and 
indeed belongs, as we have stated before, to the 4th or 
5th century A. D., and is therefore nearer in point of 
time to Manu than to Par&sara and Vy&sa. But never- 
theless, we find in Y&jnavalkya, (as indeed we found 
in Manu himself), an undeserved contempt for all honest 
trades and professions. In a passage which we have 
referred to before YSjnavalkya (I, to 165) condemns 
a large class of professions as impure, and lays down 
that the food of the people of these professions cannot 
be touched. It is with pain that the historian of the 
Hindus finds in this passage all mechanical arts, trades 
and industries clhssed with prostitution and crime. For 
the list includes misers, men in fetters, thieves, eunuchs, 
actors, workers in leather (Vainas), men who are cursed, 
V4rdhush!s, prostitutes, men who initiate indiscrimi- 
nately. (Chikitsaka), diseased men, ill temper- 

ed men, faitliless women, drunkards, envious men, cruel 
and violent men, outcasts, Vr&tyas conceited men, 
impure-eaters, unprotected women, goldsmiths, hen- 
pecked husbands, indiscriminate priests, sellers of etjmts, 
blacksmiths, weavers, eaters of dogs, cruel men, king's 
officers, dyers ungrateful men, men who kill aniinals, 
washermen, liquor-vendors, cuckolds, backbiters, liars. 
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oil mtmufeglurers, flatterers uid sendcMS of IMSAMO 
wine. How many honest trades do we, find hamliPit 
of despised professions I How conki mec h ai ri Ol I|e^ 
and industries flourish in a land whore sellers of 
arms, goldsmiths and blacksmiths, weavers and dyer^ 
washermen and oil manufacturers were condmenra an 
impure ? And who,>owe ask again,*— are reserved for 
honour in this common degradation of all national 
arts and industries ? Priests alone 1 
We stop, however, to point out to the reader that 
the above list is not an enumeration of castes, iMt of 
professions which were considered impure. Prostitutes, 
thieves and backbiters could not be castes, and gold- 
smiths and blacksmiths too, who are classed with them, 
could not be meant as castes. There is no passage in 
YAjnavalkya indicating that these professions were 
distinct castes ; and as we have seen before, they are 
not included in his list of 13 mixed castes. * 

We will quote a few more passages shewing how 
honest trades and mechanical arts were held^ in con- 
tempt. Usanas (IV, 22 to 35) gives a long list of per- 
sons who should be avoided at the performance of 
SrAddhas, and in this list we find those who sell the 
Vedas, those who marry widows and those who go to 
sea. In the same list we find mention of the new sects 
of KftpAlikas and PAsupatas, and of different classes 
of Jains ; and we also find mention of moruy UtuUrs, 
musteioHs and eutronomers, Sankha (XVII, 36 to 39) 
prohibits BrAhmans from taking the food of actors, 
prisoners, thieves, blacksmttks, workers in leather, gold- 
smiths, carpenters, misers, cruel men, false men, prosti- 
tutes, and others. Angiras, ( 1 , 12 to 24) strongly oon- 
dems the cultivation and trade in indigo. 

While mechanics and artisans and traders were mus 
generally held in disrespect, there were certain profes- 
sions, and also certain classes apparently of the ab^- 
ginal races, which were held as specially vile and impure. 
Atri tells us (195} that the dyer, the worker in leather, . 
the actor, the Barada, the Kaibarta, the Meda and the 


*See«>a^ p. 560. 
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Bhilla are recognized as low-bom (Antyaja). The 
first three, we need hardly say, were professions, and the 
last four were aboriginal races who were gradually be- 
coming Hinduized. Angiras (3) and Tama (’54) have 
the same couplet, word for word, shewing that these 
professions and aboriginal races were generally con- 
sidered as the most degraded in the Fauranik Period. 
Samvarta recommends the same penance to a Brah- 
man having intercourse with an actress, a Sailfishi 
woman, a dyer woman, a Vaina woman, and a woman 
of the class working in leather (15 1). Besides these, 
a Chand&la, a Svapika and a Pukkasa are held as 
degraded in the Dharma S&stras. 

Thus, while the aboriginal races were still regarded 
by the Hindus with undeserved and unmitigated con- 
tempt, and even while respectable and honest profes- 
sions and industries followed by Vaisyas were un- 
honoured and degraded, the exaltation and glorifi- 
cation of the priestly class knew no bounds ! A few old 
verses to the effect that unlearned Br 4 hmans should 
not be honoured or fed still continued to be quoted, 
but these were completely lost in the extravagant 
laudation of the priestly caste which fills the later 
Dharma S&stras. A volume of moderate size could be 
filled with such fulsome and often grotesque adulation ; 
but we can only make room for a few fiowers of rhetoric 
from this literary parterre t 

The vast and limitless distance between Br&hmans 
and Sfidras is insisted on in the later Dharma S&stras 
with all the emphasis that language can supply. Terri- 
ble are the effects of ordinary social intercourse with 
Shdras ; language or the knowledge of the writer fails 
to describe these effects 1 " I do not know,*' sasrs 
Par&sara, *' what different births are undergone by the 
twice-born who is nourished by the Sddra’s footL He 
becomes a vulture in twelve repeated births, (men) a 
pig in ten repeated births, (then) a dog in seven repeated 
births, — so said Manu. And if a Br&hman sacrifices fixr 
a Sildra, that Br&hman becomes a Sfidra and the Sfidra 
becomes a Br&hman.’ {Pardsara XII, 33 to 35) 
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History, at least in modern times, does not record 
another instance of civilized men holding their brethren 
of the same country and nation in such utter and 
undisguised abhorrence. Surely the noble lessons of 
Gautama Buddha must have been completely erased 
from the memory of the great Hindu nation when 
Hindus could speak thus of their brethren who had 
lived with them, fought by them, spoken with them the 
same tongue, and followed with them the same customs 
and laws for three thousand years 1 The caste system 
in India has much to answer for ; but its worst and 
most lamentable result is this permanent breach and 
disunion where there should have been fusion and 
union, this weakness and death where there should have 
been national strength and life. 

While the poor Sildra is despised, degraded, and 
reviled, the Br&hman’s glory and prowess know no 
bounds. Offend not Brihmans, but beware of their 
wrath. " Kings punish with their weapons, but BrAhmans 
punish with their wrath ; a weapon kills one man, but 
a BrAhman’s wrath destroys a family. Vishnu strikes 
with his disc, ’but BrAhmans strike with their wrath ; 
that wrath is more deadly than the disc, wherefore 
offend not a BrAhman.” {Brihaspatt 49, 50.) 

" 8. Death does not approach that man who offers to 
BrAhmans water to wash their feet, a place to rest their 
feet, and light and food and shelter. 

**9. As long as the ground of one’s house remains 
moist with the water with which BrAhmans have washed 
their feet, so long his ancestors drink nectar from holy 
cups. 

“ 10. The nverit that is reaped by the gift of a 
reddish cow at the full moon of KArtika, the same 
merit is reaped, O chief among Rishis ! by washing 
the feet BrAhmans I 

* II. When a BrAhman is welcomed, the god Agni 
is pleased ; when a seat is offered to a BrAhman, Indra 
b pleased ; when his feet are washed, the deceased 
ancestors are pleased ; and when food is offered to him, 
Prajdpati is pleased. 
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"12. The Ganges and cows are holier than one’s 
parents ; but there is nothing holier than a Brdhtnan, 
and there will be nothing holier'* ( Vydsa IV.) 

It is needless to extract other passages. “ Charity 
to Br&hmans,” says Professor Krishna Kamala Bhatti- 
ch&rya,* one of the profoundest Sanscrit scholars in 
Bengal, “ is a constant theme of a goodly portion of 
our religious writings,” and " much of what is now 
practised as part of Hindu religion but furnishes 
occasions for making gifts to the priestly class'.' Such 
degeneracy of a noble and ancient religion is manifest 
in* every modern rite that we perform, every modern 
religious work that we take up. S&t&tapa, for instance, 
enumerates a long list of diseases and sins, calamities 
and misfortunes, and prescribes gifts to Brihmans as a 
remedy for all 1 He prescribes the worship of various 
golden images of various deities in order that those 
images may be given to Br&hmans. Elsewhere in the 
Dharma S&stras we are told that the food>grains in 
a householder’s house become instinct with joy, when 
a Br&hman approaches, at the prospect of being given 
away to such Br&hman 1 « 

There is much in this style in the Pauranik SAstras 
which will fill a modern Hindu with indignation and 
shame. But these passages have a sad lesson to teach. 
They teach us that a hereditary priesthood, however 
learned and pious and even sell-denying, unconsciously 
and even unwillingly come to imbibe all the vices of 
monopolists, and ^ome grasping and covetous, 
jealous and exclusive. They teach us that a nation 
in surrendering its conscience and religious liberty, 
surrenders also its national unity and life. They teach 
us that all trades and professions, all useful arts and 
honest industries, become degraded, when the artisans 
and mechanics and labourers, ije., the natbn at lai^, 
bow down before hereditary priests and wash their 
feet They speak more eloquently than the impas- 
sioned strictures of a Luther or the keen sarcas m s 


* Joint Smdu Mmdy, 7 i[fww X«w IwOirw, 1884*9$* 9 S ^ 9 ^ 
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a Voltaire against the domination of priests and the 
slavery of nations. And they tell us that if the great 
Hindu nation, — the sons of Vaisyas and Kshatriyas 
alike,— have in the modem day been deprived of their 
ancient heritage of religious learning, and reduced to 
the common level of S^hdras, it is because they chose 
to surrender their consciences, and then their religious 
and social liberty, to the custody of hereditary priests I 

And the Dharma S&stras do not speak in vain. 
Young India takes note of the past and shapes his 
future accordingly. Already, under the blessings of a 
healthy education, SAdras and Br&hmans and the sons of 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas have learnt to work on a common 
platform for a common native land. They have also 
learnt to mix socially ; they attend the same schools, 
they travel in 'the same railway carriage or steamer, 
they often take their meals together, and they 
attend the same offices and follow the same professions 
in life. These are hopeful signs, for united work breeds 
mutual understanding and real union. More than 
this, Br&hmans themselves have been the foremost in 
this century to efface unhealthy distinctions, and have 
nobly striven to reunite and to save ; and the names of 
Ram Mohan Roy and of Dayanand Sarasvati will live in 
the grateful recollections of the Hindus in centuries to 
come, when the tribe of captious and pigmy opponents 
to progress will be forgotten. 

The distinctions of centuries and thousands of years 
cannot be effaced in a day, and young Hindus are 
acting wisely in shaping their progress to the gradual 
march of events. But the day is not far distant when 
men, who work tc^ther in friendil^ and with a 
brotherly feeling towards each other, will learn to mix 
more closely and to celebrate inter-caste marriages ; 
and the Hindus of a future date will also learn to 
perform their social and religious ceremonies, and to 
express their gratitude and devotion and love towards 
the Great Deity whom they worship, without the hdp 
of kntdiUuy priuis. 



CHAPTER VII. 


DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL LIFE— THE POSITION OP 

WOMEN. 

The rules of domestic and social life which we find 
in the later Dharma SAstras are based on those which 
we have reviewed before in our account of the Rational- 
istic and Buddhists Periods, and often the same verses 
which we found in the ancient SAtras and in Manu are 
quoted in the Pauranik works. Nevertheless, here and 
there we find alterations, restrictions, or additions, which 
shew us how the ancient institutions were undergoing 
a gradual change. 

The permission given to the twice-born castes to 
marry Sddra women became restricted as the gulf 
between the Shdras and the upper castes became wider 
in later times. YAjnavalkya distinctly declares, It 
has been said that twice-born men may marry Sddra 
women. This is not my opinion, since one procreates 
himself on his wife. A BrAhman may have three wives 
of BrAhman, Kshatriya, and Vaisya castes), a K.sha- 
triya two wives (r.r., of Kshatriya and Vaisya castes), and 
a Vaisya one wife (of Vaisya caste) ; SAdras should have 
wives of their caste only." I, 56 & 57. Vishnu allows 
the twice-born to have SAdra wives (XXIV, 1 to 3), but 
contradicts himself later on, and prohibits such unions 
(XXVI, 4), shewing how later interpolators have been 
busy in making the ancient work consistent with modem 
customs. Later writers like Sankha (IV, 6 to 9) and 
VyAsa (II, ii) prohibit the marriage of twice-born men 
with SCtdra women. 

The ancient eight forms of marriage were also falling 
into disuse. We have seen that even in the Rationalis- 
tic Period, Vasishtha and A'pastamba refused to recog- 
nize two of these forms as marriage, and this feeling 
became stronger with the lapse of time. YAjnavalkya 
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(I, 58 to 61) like Manu names all the ancient eight 
forms of marriage, but distinctly declares that the first 
four only, vig., the Br&htna, theZ?«rw*, the A'rsAa.and the 
PrAjdpatya are meritorious and purify ancestors and 
descendants. Similarly, Vishnu mentions all the eight 
forms, but adds that the first four only are allowed te 
Br&hmans and purify ancestors and descendants- 
(XXIV, 18 to 32). Sankharecommendsthe first four forms- 
for Brahmans (IV, 3) ; the RAkskasa and GAndharva 
forms of marriage are allowed to the warrior-^aste alone. 
H&rita recommends the BrAkma rite alone for pious 
Br&hmans, “ although other forms of marriage are also 
prescribed according to the custom of different castes." 
(IV, 2 & 3.) 

The practice of the early marriage of girls which was 
comity into vogue since the Rationalistic Period is 
insisted upon by the writers of the Pauranik Period. 
YAjnavalkya tells us that the guardian of a girl becomes 
guilty of causing miscarriage if he has not given her 
away when her menses appear (I, 64). Parksara has the 
revolting couplets which are so often quoted in modem 
times in support of early marriages. , 

" 6. A girl is (as pure as) GaurS at eight years, at 
nine she is Kohini, at ten she is simply a maiden, after 
that she is menstruant. 

" 7. The father of a girl who does not give her away 
on her reaching the twelfth year • • 

* » * • 

" 8. The mother, the father, and the elder brother of 
a girl go to hell on seeing her menstruant while yet 
unmarried. 

“ g. The Brfthman who, perplexed by ignorance, 
marries such a girl, is the husband of a foul woman no 
one should speak or sit with him." PatAsara VII. 

This is sufficiently strong and filthy language, 
(we have omitted a few words), and shews the narrow 
and degenerate spirit of the times when it was indited. 
These injunctions were a favorite with the writers of 
the age, and Yama (22 to 24) and Samvarta.(66 & 67) 
quote them, or portions of them, word for word, while 
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Vy&sa (II, 7) has an imprecation similar to YSjna- 
valkya’s. 

While the marriage of girls at a tender age became 
the custom of the times, the ancient custom of the roar> 
' riage of widows had not yet fallen into disuse. The 
practice was looked upon with disfavour from the time of 
Manu, but even to the very close of the Pauranik Period 
it was not altogether prohibited. On the contrary, we 
find frequent references to the marriage of widows and 
to children born of such marriage, in nearly all the Pau- 
ranik Dharma SAstras. YAjnavalkya tells us that “ a 
woman who is married a second time, whether she be 
then a virgin or not, is called a remarried woman ” 
(I, 67). Vishnu tells us that “ a wqman who being 
still a virgin is married for the second time is called 
a remarried woman (Punarbhfi),” and the sons of Auch 
remarried widows were recognized (XV, 7 & ^). ParA- 
sara, one of the very latest of the Pauranik writers, allows 
the second marriage of a woman if her husband be lost 
or dead, or has become an ascetic, or if he is impotent, 
or has lost caste (IV, 26}. Sankba also refers to re- 
married widows (XV, 13). 

The religious injunction to leave male issue had 
induced the early Hindus to recognize irregular methods 
of raising issue even before the Rationalistic Age; 
We have seen that in that age there was a reaction 
against that loose custom, and that A'pastatnba con* 
demned it altogether. 

Yijnavalkya (II, 131 to 135) and Vbhnu (XV, 
X to 27) enumerate the twelve kinds of sons mentioned in 
our account of the Rationalistic Period, but they are 
not acknowledged by the later Dharma SAstras gene- 
rally. ParAsua, for instance, acknowledges only four 
kinds of sons, tvs., Aurasa, Kshetraja, Dattaka, and 
KrUtima (IV, 19). In modem times only the legiti- 
mate son (Aurasa) and the adopted son (j^ttaka) are 
recognized by Hindus. 

Pleasing pictures of domestic life are preserved 
to us in the Dharma SRstras, shewing that Hindus 
huve ever appreciated and cultivated domestic virtues 
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through all times and through all vidssitudes of their 
national fortunes. As we read VyAsa’s account qf the 
duties of a wife as narrated in his second chapter, lye 
can almost fancy it is t|ie picture of a duteous and gende 
Hindu wife of modern times, trying to discharge her 
household duties, and seeking to please all of her 
husband’s family. She will rise before her lord at 
early dawn, clean the house, sweep and clean the 
room of worship, clean all the utensils and implements 
of religious worship and put them in order, wash all 
the utensils of cooking and wipe the hearth, and 
having thus performed all the preliminary work of the 
day, will come and do obeisance to her father*in>law, 
mother-in-law and others. 

Having then cooked the food, she will feed the 
children and then her husband, and will then take her 
meals with the permission of her lord. In the evening . 
her work commences again, and after her husband has 
gone to bed and fallen asleep, she will lay herself 
beside him. She is enjoined to abstain from quarreling 
and avoid harsh language ; to avoid extravagance, anger, 
duplicity, pride, scepticism, &c. ; and she is instructed to 
serve her husband to the best of her ability. Those 
who know the domestic life of modern Hindus are 
aware that these injunctions have not been given to ' 
Hindu wives in vain, and that in obedience and gentle- 
ness and a regard for their husbands, Hindu women 
will not compare unfavourably with women in any 
country in the civilized world. 

We miss, however, in the Pauranik Dharma S&stras 
similar injunctions to men to treat their wives with the 
honor and respect due to equals. On the contrary, the 
leeling that women were the subjects of men, and 
belonged to men, and had no independent atm or exist- 
ence, seemed to grow with the growing degeneracy of 
the times ; and this feeling ultimately culminated in 
the prohibition of widow marriage, and in the barba- 
roos and inhuman custom of the burning of widows. 
How sadly different were these degenerate customs from 
those of ^ chivalric age of the Kurus and the Fan- 
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chilas and the Kosalas, when a Maitreyt and a G&rgt 
were honoured, and a Sit& was conceived, and when 
Hindus “ could understand and appreciate true woman- 
hood”* 

We have stated before that the burning of widows 
was unknown to the Hindus before the Fauranik times. 
It was originally a Scythian custom, and was pro- 
bably introduced in India by the Scythian invaders 
who poured into India in the Buddhist Age, and 
formed ruling Hindu laces later on. The later Dharma 
S&stras all belaud the barbarous custom, which was 
unknqwn to Manu or even to Yijnavalkya. Vishnu, 
Atci, Usanas, Far&sara, Vy&sa, and Daksha allude to 
this custom, and the passages which allude to it have 
been indicated in Chapter VI of this Book. 

While the duties of a woman are thus strictly laid 
down even to her immolation on her husband’s funeral 
pyre, the duties of a man consist mostly in the perform- 
ance of numerous religious lites and in hospitality and 
gifts. Daksha in his second chapter recommends the 
pious Hindu to bathe early in the morning, and assigns 
different duties to the eight diHetent portions of the day. 
In the first part of the day (say from 6 to A.M ) 
he is to utter his prayers, and worship his gods ; while 
those who keep the sacrificial fire la custom which was 
falling into disuse) should offer sacrifices also. In the 
second part of the day (say to 9 A.M ) he is to study 
the Vedas. In the third part (9 to 10}^ A.M.) he is to 
look after household affairs and the maintenance of bis 
family and dependants. From io }4 to 12 noon, he is to 
perform his ablutions, utter the G&yatr! or prayer to the 
sun. After mid-day (12 to i P. M.) he will perform the 
Makdyafnas, i>., make offerings to Ae gods, to departed 
ancestors, to men, to spirits, and to all living creatures, 
and then take his meals. A little rest is prescribed 
after meals in the sixth portion of the day (i to 3 P.M.) 
and then (3 to 4)^ PM) he will read Purftnas and 
Itih&sa legends, and thus spend his time in quiet 


* Oldeobeix’* Bmdikur 
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and pious recreation. In the eighth and last portion, of 
the day (4^ to 6 p.m.) he will look again into his 
worldly affairs, and at sunset he will utter his prayers 
again, and if he keeps a sacrificial fire, will perform 
sacrifice. After this he is to take his evening meals, 
look after domestic affairs, read a little of the Vedas, and 
then retire to rest. Such is the picture of the life of 
a pious and contemplative and quiet Hindu of the olden 
times, to whom the hurry and turmoil and incessant 
work of modern European life would have been an 
enigma and a mystery ! 

The custom of keeping a sacrificial fire in every 
household and performing Yajnas or sacrifices whs falU 
ing into disuse, as we have stated before ; but the ‘five 
Mahhyajnas or daily offerings still continued to be 
practised by pious Hindus. ( YAjnavalkya I, 102 ; KA~ 
tyAyana XIII, 2 ; SankUa III, 2 ; Samvarta, 44 &c., &c.^ 
Charity to all living creatures and abnegation of self 
were the very ideal of a pious Hindu life, and the 
Dharma S&stras insist upon this as strongly as the 
earlier Sfitra works. 

Apart again fiom the Yajnas or sacrifices, there were 
certain domestic ceremonies or sanskAras which Hindus 
have always loved to perform from the ancient Epic or 
Rationalistic Age* even to the present age. It would 
be scarcely an exaggeration to state that these Sanskfi- 
ras, more than anything else, differentiate the Hindus 
from the followers of other creeds or customs. From 
ancient times they have insisted on these ceremonies 
for all Hindus, and have described those who did not 
perform SanskAras, as VrAtyas or sceptics. For Hin> 
duism has been and is a religion regulating life, moto 
than defining intellectual beliefs. The greatest license 
has been allowed in the matter of intellectual convic- 
tions ; and Hindus, differing in every possible way In 
their beliefs and convictidns, have been recognized as 
orthodox, if they lived a Hindu life, and performed the 
AnfUtprAMOta the Upanayana, the Hindu cremation and 
other Hindu domestic rites. 


• See Book 111, tihapter VIIL • 
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Accordingly, we find frequent mention of the Sansk2- 
ras in the Pauranik Dharma Sistras. Even Vydaa’s 
work, one of the latest of the existing Dharma Silstras, 
does not fail to enumerate 16 domestic ceremonies for 
the twice>born. The reader will no doubt compare this 
Pauranik list with interest with the 19 domestic cere- 
monies of the Rationalistic Age of which a list has been 
given before.* 

Vj'dsa’s list of Domestic Ceremonies. 


t. Garbh&dh&na. 

2. Pumsavana. 

3* Simantonnayana. 

4. J 4 takarman. 

5. Nimsikriya. 

6. Niahlcramana. 
y. Annapr&sana. 

8. Chudakarana. 


9. Kamavedha. 

10. Upanayana. 

11. Study of Veda. 

12. Kes&nta. 

13. Sn&na. 

14. Marriage* 

15. Lighting the marital fire. 

16. Lighting the three fires. 


Vy2sa adds that “ the first nine up to Karnavedha 
(piercing of the ear) are also allowable to women, but 
without mantras. Marriage is to be performed for 
women with mantras. SQdras are allowed ten Sansk&* 
ras the first nine and marriage), but without man- 
tras.” VyAsa I, 13 to 16. 

As might be expected, we have in the Dharma 
S&stras frequent mention of temples and temple priests 
and places of pilgrimage, indicating the direction in 
which Hinduism was inclining. There is mention of 
temples in Parisara VIII, 37 ; Sankha III, 7 ; Likhita 
4 ; Yama 33 ; and various other places. Sankha 
in Chapter XIV mentions 16 places of pilgrimage as 
stated before, while Vishnu in Chap. LXXXV mentions 
over 50 such places from Hurd war to the Nilgiri Hills. 
The Pauranik Trinity of Brahmi, Vishnu, and Siva, was 
universally acknowledged, and various other gods had 
found a place in the Pauranik pantheon, as we have 
seen in Chapter VI. It is needless to add that a belief 
in the transmigration of souls and in different heavens 
and fadls formed an important part of the religious 
beliefs of the Hindus as it does to tJte present day. 

References to agriculture, commerce, and to the arts 


See Book UI, Chapter VIL 
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and even the vices of towns give us some idea of tiie 
state of society in the Pauranik times. We find ,a 
humane rule laid down that a pair of bullocks should 
not be worked in the plough for more than one prahara, 
three hours. {Airt 219). Yajnavalkya speaks of 
woollen and cotton fabrics, of skilfully woven fabrics and 
fabiric.s covered with wool, as also of silken stuffs and 
fabrics made of fibres (II, 182, 183). The cultivation 
and manufacture of indigo have already been alluded to 
before. The modern reader will learn with still greater 
interest the rules under which companies were formed 
to carry on commercial transactions. The passage is 
worth quoting. 

“ 262. The profits and losses of merchants, who 
Work in concert for profit, shall be determined accord- 
ing to their shares, or according to agreement previously 
made. 

” 263. The loss which is incurred by violating a rule 
(of the company), or by acting without the permission 
(of the company), or by negligence, shall be made good 
by the party who incurred the loss. The party who saves 
an amount from loss is entitled to one-tenth of the 
amount saved.” YAjnavalkya II. 

There is also mention of laws against merchants com- 
Inning to unduly enhance the value of commodities, or 
to unduly lower the prices of imports. When commo- 
dities are sold immediately after purchase (i>., when 
interest of the capital does not enter into the calcula- 
tion), merchants are told to ^ satisfied with a profit of 
ten per cent, on imports and of five per cent on 
home manufactures (II, 254, 255, 257)., These artificial 
rules seem crude in these days of free-trade and free 
competition ; but the modem reader cannot forget 
laws still more crude regulated trade in Europe a cen- 
tury or two ago. And lastly, we are told that the king 
Shall fix the prices of commodities on principles 
above (I{, 25Q, but it is needless to state that this rale 
could never practically be enforce. 

The king provided gambling houses in towns and 
appointed guards in such plaoes. ( Ydfhava^a II, 20$ 
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and 206.) We shall find evidence in the dramatic litera- 
ture of the period that the courtezans of the age were 
not the degraded creatuies of modern times, but pos- 
sessed some virtqes, and received some consideration 
from the citi:^ens, as among the ancient Greeks. Liquor 
shops also existed in towns, but were frequented only 
by the low. Drinking among respectable men was 
always considered a great sin. 

The education of boys was conducted on the same 
principles as in the preceding ages. The young student 
was made over to his guru, assumed the girdle and the 
staff, begged from door to door to obtain supplies for 
his teacher, served him menially and looked after his 
family and cattle, and earned from day to day the reli- 
gious learning of the ancient Hindus. {Ydjnavalkya 
1, 14 to 50 ; Vishnu XXVIII to XXX, &c.) Rules are 
laid down for the most minute acts and movements of 
the student during this stage, and the elaboration of the 
rules is indeed carried to a degree which provokes a 
smile in the modern reader. But it - is not merely for 
the training of students and for the performance of reli- 
gious ceremonies that such absurdly detailed rules 
were laid down. Similar rules were recorded for the 
guidance of every man in every action of his daily life. 
It would appear that the writers of the Dharma 
Sflstras revelled in the power which they obtained over 
the actions of the people ; they multiplied rules and 
regulations beyond the conception of ordinary mortals ; 
and they condescended to give no reasons for the rules, 
their ipse dixit was law 1 Nations were treated worse 
than children ; they must ask no reason, exercise no 
discretion of their own, shew no signs of independent 
judgment, but act just as they were told to act, for thus 
it was laid down in texts I The texts were followed 
even when they were silly or harmful, so long as 
the Hindus remained steeped in ignorance under the 
Musalman rule. The texts are now unfotunately dis- 
obeyed, even when they are rational and beneficial, for 
modern Hindus demand a reason and not the 
eUxU of men however ancient and holy. 
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It is impossible to convey by quotations any idea 
how rules were multiplied ; for such passages are numer- 
ous and fill all the Dharma SAstras. One passage is just 
as good as another, and we quote a passage at random. 
Daksha tells us that one should wash his hands and feet 
after returning from a bath in some tank or rfver. The 
matter is very simple, and Hindus of all nations might 
be trusted to use their discretion in this matter. But 
no : — the legislator must lay down laws even in such a 
matter as this. And the laws are grotesque enough. 

“ 14. After washing the feet and hands, one'mould 
carefully examine the water and drink it three times ; 
then he should wipe his mouth twice with the root of 
the thumb, somewhat bent. 

“ 15. Having thus wiped the mouth three times, he 
should wipe his feet and touch the different parts of hiS 
body. 

“ 16 He should then touch his nose with the fore- 
finger joined to the thumb ; and then he should re- 
peatedly rub his eyes and ears with the thumb joined 
with the middle finger. 

** 17. Then with has thumb and little finger he should 
touch his navel, and with the palm of his hand he 
should touch his chest. Then with all the fingers he 
should touch the head, and then with the ends of his 
fingers he should touch his arms.*' 

Rules multiplied in this manner defeat their own ob- 
ject. They seek to bind down the people in all their 
acts and movements ; but they end by being disregard- 
ed even in their most essential points. Such has bwn 
the natural fate of the Dharma SAstras jn modern times* 

It is scarcely n^essary to dwell long on the su^ect 
of criminal and civil laws and administration, for the 
rules we find in the Pauranik Institutes are more or less 
based on the earlier Institutes which we have reviewed 
in the foregoing Books. The king should reside in a 
stronghold and appoint governors of districts, gover-i 
nors of a hundred villages, governors of ten villages 
and governors of single vill^es ;and it was the duty 
of these governors to supprSs crime and 
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the law, (Vishnu III, 6 to 15). The king should 
also appoint revenue officers for working mines, levying 
taxes, tolls and ferry dues, and for his elephants and 
forests, III, 16,. A sixth part of the produce 

of land, two per cent, on cattle, gold and clothes, and 
a sixth part of flesh, honey, clarified butter, herbs, per- 
fumes, flowers, roots, fruits, liquids, and condiments, 
wood, leaves, skins, earthen pots, stone vessels, and 
bamboo work could be levied as tax. Ten per cent, on 
home manufactures and five per cent, on imports went 
to the royal exchequer. Artisans, manual labourers and 
Sfldras were to work one day in the month for the 
king. (Vtshnu, 111 , 22 to $2). Par&sara speaks of re- 
ligious taxes also, and says that the king was entitled to 
one-sixth of the produce, the gods to 7', part, and Br&h- 
mans to (II, 14). Brihmans were free from all taxes 1 

The laws of conquest were humane, and annexa- 
tion was not recommended. “ The king, having con- 
quered the capital of his foe, should invest there a 
prince of the royal race of that country with the 
royal dignity.” (Vishnu III, 47.) 

The laws of inheritance are mainly the same as in the 
earlier Institutes. (YAjnavalkya II, 1 16 to 135 ; Vishnu 
XVII & XVIII, &c.) The rate of interest is also the 
same, visi., one-eightieth per month on good security, 
fifteen per cent, per annum. Exorbitant interest was 
charged when there was risk. Ten per cent per month 
was the rate from merchants going abroad, and twenty 
per cent, per month from merchants going to sea, ( Y&j- 
ndvalkya II, 38 & 39.) 

For criminal trials, ordeals by fire, by water, and 
by poison are spoken of {YAjnavalkya II, 106 to 
115 ; Vishnu XI, XII & XIII); although these 
barbarous methods were falling into disuse. All 
cases, and specially civil cases, were decided by 
oral and documentary evidence, and Vishnu has twp 
chapters (VII & VIII) on the nature of documents and 
the competence of persons to appear as witnesses. Wit' 
nesses were solemnly exhorted to speak the truths nnd 
truth was held in high esteem. " Truth,” says V^nn, 
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“ makes the sun spread his rays, Truth makes the moon 
shine, Truth makes the wind blow, Truth makes the 
earth bear, Truth makes the water fldW, Truth makes the 
fire burn, Truth makes the atmosphere and the gods 
and offerings exist. If Truth and a thou.sand horse- 
sacrifices are weighed against each other. Truth ranks 
higher than a thousand horse-sacrifices.” ■(VIII, 27 to 
36.) The punishments for various crimes are similar 
to those in the older Institutes. Y&jnavalkya lays 
down that murderers and thieves of cattle should be 
impaled, pick-pockets should suffer mutilation, and 
minor thefts were dealt with otherwise (II, 276 to 278), 
Murderesses and women who destroyed causeways (so 
as to inundate a village) were to be drowned (II, 281). 
Women who attempted to poison or set fire to houses 
or killed their husbands or children, should be mutilat- 
ed' and trampled to death by cattle (II, 282). Adul- 
tery was punished according to the caste of the 
women dishonored ; and Y&jnavalkya lays down the ini- 
quitous law that adultery with a woman of a lower caste 
is not punishable ! (II, 291.) Similarly a fine is consi- 
dered a sufficient punishment for deflowering a Buddhist 
nun 1 (II, 296.) Vishnu lays down that one who forges 
royal edicts or private documents should be put to 
death, and poisoners, incendiarie.s, robbers,,and killers of 
women, children or men, and all great offenders should 
be executed (V, i, 9, 10 & ii). 

BrAhmans were not to be executed for any offeace, 
however heinous ! ( Vishnu V, 2.) Laws of excessive 
severity and cruelty are laid down for Shdras. If one 
strikes one of a superior caste, he sl^uld be mutL 
lated ; if he abuses such a person his tongue should be 
cut out ; if he pretends to instruct such a person, hot oil 
should dropped into hts mouth. {Vishnu V, 19, 23 & 
24.) If one who should not be touched defiles a twice- 
born man by touching him, he should be put to death. 
{yisksas V, 104.) The presence of these Itftrs in the 
Institutes is an indelible stain, which the caste-system 
has thrown, cm Hindu legal literature and on the Hindu 
nation. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HINDU AND JAINA ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE. 

We have in a previous chapter spoken of Buddhist 
architecture in India. The history of Buddhist archi- 
tecture closes with the fifth century. There are few 
specimens of any importance after 500 A.D. On the 
other hand, Hindu temple architecture, judging from 
existing specimens, begins at this date and continues 
down to the 17th and i8th centuries after the Christian 
Era. These fact«, which are recorded in imperishable 
stone all over India, confirm and justify the division 
which we have made between the Buddhist Period and 
the later Hindu or Pauranik Period. 

Another fact deserves our consideration. Hindu 
temple architecture commences, as we have said, with the 
6th century A.D. ; nevertheless, except in Orissa, the 
specimens of Hindu temples of the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and even ninth centuries are rare. From the 
latter end of the ninth century Hindu temples multiply 
all over India, and they increase in dimensions and 
grandeur as they deteriorate in taste through subse- 
quent centuries. 

- Here also architecture only confirms historic facts. 
Temple worship and temple building were not a part 
of the Hindu religion before the Buddhist revolu- 
tion. Down to the fifth century after Christ, Bud- 
dhism was still the prevailing religion ; and although 
Pauranik Hinduism gradually became the dominant 
faith from the sixth century, the innovation of temples 
could make head but slowly, and specimens of superb 
temples of the sixth and seventh centuries are rare io 
Northern India. Then followed the period of political 
convulsions, the ruin of ancient dynasties, the disap- 
pearance of ancient races. When the Rajput and other 
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cognate races at last became the masters of Northern 
India in the ninth century, a complete change had 
come over the ideas of the nation. Temple worship 
was proudly asserted by priests and encouraged by 
kings. And Rajput chiefs and kings proved their devo- 
tion to Hinduism by tliose beautiful and inagniheient 
edifices which struck the early Musalman conquerors 
of India. Hindu arcliitecturc was checked, and almost 
disappeared in Northern India after the Mahommedan 
conquest ; but the , extreme south of India was 
never brought under the Moslem sway, and reli- 
gious edifices of considerable dimensions and gran- 
deur continued to be constructed there till the last 
century, 

Jainaism flourished in Rajputana and elsewhere after 
the tenth century A.D., and the specimens of Jaina 
architecture date from that time. In Northern India 
the Jainas borrowed the Northern Hindu style, 
while in Southern India they borrowed the Dravidian 
style. 

Northern Indian Style. 

The earliest specimens of Hindu temple architecture 
then date from 500 A.D., and these specimens are to 
be found in their purity as well as in the great- 
est profusion in Orissa. The student who has paid 
a visit to the town of Bhuvanesvara in Orissa* 
knows more of Hindu temple architecture in its 
purity than pages of description are likely to teach 
him. 

The North Indian style has some distinct and well- 
defined features which are noticeable in all the earlier 
structures all over Northern India. The outline of the 
high tower or Vim&na is curvilinear, and it is surmount- 
ed by what is called an Amedaka, from the name of a 
fruit which it is supposed to resemble. No trace of divi- 
sion into storeys is observable, and there are no pillars 


* BhavmnccvaM h wiihin one night's junrney from Cuiuelc. Thn 
present wiilet visiicd the pisce, iSSa. 
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or pilasters anywhere. The porch, on the other hand, 
has a conical top with a series of cornices. The outline 
sketch given in p. 701 will illustrate our remarks. 
Dr. Fergusson points out that the modern temples of 
Benares (and no Benares temple is over two centuries 
old) retain, in spite of modiBcations, the same charac- 
teristic features as the Vim&nas of Oiissa built twelve 
centuries ago.* 

Several hundreds of temples are said to have been 
built in Bhuvanesvara, and numerous specimens still 
remain, and strike the beholder with astonishment. 
The most celebrated of them is what is called the Great 
Temple of Bhuvanesvara, and was built between 617 
and 657 A.D. The original structure consisting of the 
Vim&na and the porch was 160 feet in length ; the N&ta 
Mandir and tlie Bhoga Mandir having been added in 
the I2th centur)’. The interior of the Vim&na is a 
square of 66 feet, and the tower rises to 180 feet. The 
whole ediBce is of stone, and the exterior is covered 
with the most elaborate carving and sculpture work. 
Every individual stone has a pattern carved on it, and 
this wonderful carving is estimated to have cost three 
times as. much as the erection of the building itself. 
** Most people would be of opinion that a building four 
times as large would produce a greater and more im- 
posing elTect ; but this is not the way a Hindu ever looked 
at the matter. Infinite labour bestowed on every detail 
was the mode in which he thought he could render his 
temple most worthy of the Deity ; and whether he was 
right or wrong, the effect of the whole is certainly mar- 
vellously beautiful. * * The sculpture is of a very 
high order and great beauty of desig^.’* — Fergusson, 
p. 422. 

The far famed '* Black Pagoda " of Kanarak, of which 
the porch alone now remains, is supposed to have b^n 
built in 1241 A.D. ; but Dr. Fergusson maintains, with 


* It it scarcely necessary to inform onr readers that all the facts 
bodied in this chapter are from Dr. Fergnsson's eacelient and eihanstife 
work on the Huiirf ImUam amd £asUrm AttkiUctmri. 
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good reason, that it was built in 850 or 873 A.D. The 
floor is 40 feet square ; the roof slopes inwards till it 



Black Pagoda of Kaaaiak rcatond. 

contracts to about 20 feet where it was ceiled with one 
flat stone roof supported by wrought-iron beams, 21 or 23 
feet long, shewing a knowledge of for^ng iron which has 
been lost to the Hindus siiice. The exterior is carved 
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“ with irtficiite beauty and variety on all their twelve 
faces, and the antefixoe at the angles and bricks 
are used with an elegance and judgment — a true 
Yavana could hardly have surpassed.” — Fergusson, 
p. 428. 

Next we come to the great temple of Jagann4tha at 
Puri, built after the Vaishnava faith had supplanted the 
Saiva religion as the prevailing creed of Orissa. It is not 
merely the change in creed, but the degeneracy in 
the spirit of Hinduism that is stamped on this later 
edifice of 1174 A.D. “ It is not, however, only in the 
detail, but the outline, the proportions, and every 
arrangement of the temple shew that the art in this 
province at least had received a fatal downward 
impetus from which it never recovered.” — Fergusson, 
p. 430. 

The Vimanaof this temple is 85 feet across the centre 
and rises to a height of 192 feet ; with the porch the 
total length is 155 feet, while with the N&ta Mandir and 
the Bhoga Mandir it is like the Great Temple of Bhu* 
vanesvara 300 feet in length. 

The province of Bundelcund is rich in ancient Hindu 
temples, ric\}er than any other province in Northern 
India, except Orissa. Khajuraho in Bundelcund boasts 
of a group of some thirty great temples, nearly all of 
which belong to the century from 950 to 1050 A.D.; 
the first century, as our readers will remember, of Raj- 
put supremacy, succeeding to the dark age of political 
convulsions. An excellent woodcut given in Dr. Fer- 
gusson’s work of one of these temples shews the modi- 
fication which the Orissa style had undergone. The 
one tall Vimina is surrounded by a numbet of smaller 
Vim&nas adjoining to it on all sides. The basement is 
high, and is surrounded by three rows of sculptured 
figures. General Cunningham counted 872 statues, 
mixed up with a profusion of vegetable forms and con- 
ventional details. Tlie height of the temple is 1 16 feet, 
tx,, 88 feet above its floor, and the outward appearance 
is elaborately ornate and rich. 
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In Bhopal territory there is a perfect example of a' 
temple of the i ith century. It was built by a king of 
Malwa in 1060 A.D. The Vim&na is ornamented by 
four flat bands of great beauty and elegance, and the 
Atnalaka surmounting it is also exquisite in design. 
The carving on the temple is marked throughout by 
precision and delicacy. 

Pass we on to Rajputana. Among the celebrated 
ruins of Cliittorc, we have seen the structures built by 
the great Kumbhu and his queen. Kumbhu was a 
great conqueror, and was a Jaina by faith, and erected 
the Jaina temple at Sadri and the marble pillar of 
victory at Chittore. His queen, Mccra Bye, seems to 
have been an orthodox Hindu, and built two temples 
(1418*1468 A.D.; which are now in ruins, and overgrown 
with trees. The style both of the Vim4na and of the 
porch is, of course, that of the Orissa temples. There is 
a colonnade round the temple, with four little pavilions 
at the four corners, and this is repeated in the por* 
tico. 

There are specimens of ancient temples in the 
MalidrAshtra country, but neither so rich nor so numerous 
as in Orissa. The interest of the Mahiatta temples 
consists in the fact, that berc the Orissa or ^lorth Indian 
style struggles with the Dravidian or South Indian 
style for supremacy. The Mahrattas are a people of 
the Dravidian race, but their early contact with the 
Aryans and assumption of Aryan civilization, incline 
them to adopt the Aryan or North Indian style. Hence, 
traces of both styles are observable in ^eir struc- 
tures. ^ 

While specimens of early temple 'architecture are 
thu.s numeious in Orissa, in Bundelcund, in Mhlwa, 
in Mah&r&shtra, and in Rajputana, — why are they so 
rare in the veiy home of the Indo*Aryans,— in the 
basin of the Ganges and the Jumna? The reply Is 
obvious. Temple architecture did not properly com- 
mence (except in Orissa) as we have seen before, 
earlier than the tenth and eleventh centuries. In the 
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twelfth century the Mahotnmedans conquered the basin 
of the Ganges and the Jumna, and not only demolish- 
ed many of the old existing temples to raise mosques 
and miners with the stone, but effectually stopped the 
further progress of temple architecture. A vigorous 
progress in arts is not possible when political life is 
extinct^; and such feeble attempts as might otherwise 
have been witnessed were, piobably, stopped by the 
bigoted conquerors. Hindu independence still linger- 
ed in Rajputana, Mahir&shtra, Malwa, Bundelcund, 
and Orissa, and hence in those provinces we find 
older temples left uninjured, and later temples 
erected. 

A great temple was built at Vrind&vana by Man Sing 
under the tolerant emperor Akbar ; hut it is said the 
lofty spire of the heathen temple offended the eyes of 
the very devout Aurungzebe, and the temple was 
knocked down. Every visitor to Vrindflvana has 
seen what remains of this temple, which has, to 
some extent, been resorted by the British Govern- 
ment. 

Temple architecture still adhered, though with 
considerable modifications, to the old Orissa style, 
but a,,dopted new designs from the Saracenic style. 
We see this in the modem temples of Benares, in 
the temple of Visvesvara for instance. The original 
Vim&na of the Orissa temple is attenuated, and 
multiplied so as to form a number of small Vim&nas 
round the central one, and the porch instead of 
having the conical roof of Orissa has a dome of the 
Saracenic style, very elegant, but not in keeping with 
the style of the temple. In Bengal a new element of 
beauty was borrowed from the gracefully bent roofs 
of the ordinary thatched huts of the people. Temples 
built of stone are almost unknown in Bengal, but 
brick temples dedicated to *Siva are built with their 
cornices gracefully bent in imitatim of thatched roofs, 
and the walls are sometimes covered with elabwate 
.designs in terra-cotta. The pointed archn in these 
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temples are borrowed from the Saracenic style, and 
altogether the modern Bengal temples of Siva are 
about as wide a departure from the original North 
Indian style as could well be imagined. 

Jaina architecture in Northern India adopted the 
Orissa type of VimAna, but in course of time resorted 
to the graceful Saracenic dome also. The practice of 
grouping temples is more largely resorted to by Jainas 
than by the followers ot any other religion. Rich 
individuals, belonging to the middle classes, contribute 
temple after temple from century to century ; and while 
each individual temple lacks the grandeur of Hindu 
temples built by royal command, the collection of 
temples in course of time converts a hill side or a 
sacred spot into a “ city of temples.” Such are the 
temples of Palitana in Guzrat, some Of which are as 
old as fhe nth century, and the latest of which have 
been constructed in the present century. The shrines 
in hundreds cover the summits of two extensive 
hills and the valley lying between, and the ge- 
neral effect of the entire collection of edifices is 
superb. 

Girnar is a celebrated spot in Indian history. Asolca 
the Great carved a copy of his edicts there, and kings 
of the Shah aud the Gupta lines recorded their inscrip- 
tions. Groups of Jaina temples have been erected here 
by the Jainas since the tenth century, one of them 
by the brothers Tejpala and Bastupala, builders of one 
of the two famous temples of Abu. Not far from 
the hill of Gimar was the ancient temple of Somanfttha- 
destroyed by Mahmud of Guzni. Dr. Fergusson thinks 
it was a Jaina, not a Hindu temple ; «and the kings 
who repaired it after its destruction by Mahmud were 
certainly Jainas. 

But the pride of Jaina architecture are the two un- 
rivalled temples at Abu.* ‘Alone .among the temples 


* Abu b not iu from the neafeit ndlway stetioo. The pieieiit writer 
ririt^ the i^ot in 1U3, proceeding bjr n winding path np the hiU, 
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of India they are built entirely of white marble, which 
must have been quarried and taken from a distance of 
over 300 miles. One of these temples was built by 
Vimala Shah about 1032 A. D., and the other, as stated 
above, by the brothers Tejapala and Bastupala between 
1197 and 1247 A. D. The porch is supported on ele- 

§ ant pillars exquisitely carved, and the^inside of the 
ome is ornamented with elegant and exquisite designs 
unequalled in India. 


Southern Indian Style. 


We now turn to Southern Indian or Dravidian style* 
which is entirely distinct from the Northern style. 
Roughly speaking the structures of the Peninsula south 
of the Krishna river are built in this style. No con* 
nection between the Buddhist style and the style of the 
structural edifices in Northern India has been traced. 
The style of the earliest temples in Orissa shews no 
traces of the Buddhist style. The oldest of those 
temples are perfect structural edifices, perfect in their 
design and execution, — and the history of the style can 
be traced no further back. 

The Dravidian or Southern style, however, is shewn 
to have grown out of the Buddhist style of excava- 
tion. The earliest existing specimens of Dravidian tem- 
ples were excavated, not built. And in their latest 
developments, the Dravidian built edifices still bore 
marks of their origin. 

Ellora is far to the north of the river Krishna. There 
can -be little doubt, however, judging from the design 
and construction, that the edifices at Ellora belong to 
the Dravidian type. The temple of Kail&sawas erected 
in the eighdi or ninth century A.D., and the Dravi- 
dians of the south, the Cheras or the Cholas are sup- 
posed to have extended their conquests northward 


16 atilet in length. Bat another road less than half as Img was 
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about this period, duriPg the eclipse of the power of 
the Chalukyas. This explains the existence of this 
remarkable specimen of the Dravidian style so far north 
of the Krishna river. 

An extensive pit, 270 ft. by 150 ft, is excavated in 
the solid rock. In the centre of this rectangle stands 
the temple, with a Vim&na 80 to 90 ft . high, a lai^e 
porch supported by 16 columns, a detached porch 
connected by a bridge, and a Gopura or gateway. 
There are besides two dipadftns or lamp posts and cells 
all round. It is a model of a complete structural 
temple, but carved out of solid rock ; and the mono- 
lethic character of these vast edifices gives to them 
an air of solidity, strength and grandeur which strikes 
all beholders. The cells all round are in imitation 
of Buddhist edifices, but each of the seven cells is 
devoted to a separate Hindu deity. The arrange* 
ment shews the Hindu style emerging out of the 
older Buddhist style. 

When we turn from the rock cut temples to the 
structural temples of Southern India, we are struck 
with the very recent dates which must be assigned to 
all the greatest and best among them. Temple archi* 
lecture in the southern style was carried on with, re* 
markable vigour and assiduity in the south of the 
Krishna river, during the long centuries when Nortbem 
India and even the Deccan were under Musaltnan 
rule. And the temple builders of the sooth did not 
rest from their labours until the English and the 
French were struggling for mastery in the Carnatic in 
the last century I One of the oldest of the great 
structural temples in the south is the* Great Pagoda 
of Tanjore ; but no earlier date than the 14th century 
A.D,, can ^ claimed for it, and it is supposed to have 
been built by a king of Conjeveram, — the classic 
KAnchL The perpendicular base is two store)rk in 
height, and above this the construction tapers like a 
pyramid, rising in thirteen storeys to the summit, which 

crowned by a dome said to consist of one single 
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massive stone. The total height is 190 ft. and the 



Greit Ptgoda of Tanjore. 

appearance of this magnificent structure is elegant and 
graceful. Sufficiently removed in style from the rock 
cut temples of Ellora, it nevertheless bears traces of the 
same design. 
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One of the most venerated and most ancient of 'the 
temples of Southern India is that of Chillambaram 
on the sea coast, a little to the north of the mouth of 
the Kaveri river. It was certainly comnnenced in the 
loth or iith century A.D., but the most imposing 
edifices of the temple have been built in the 15th, l6th, 
and 17th centuries. To these centuries , must be as- 
signed the great Gopuras or gateways, the temple of 
P&rvatl, and the magnificent hall of 1,000 columns. 
The porch of the temple of P&rvati is remarkably ele- 
gant. The pillars of the hall, of 1,000 columns, are 
arranged 24 in front and 41 in depth, and this “ forest 
‘Of granite pillars, each of a single stone, and all more 
or less carved and ornamented,” produces a grandeur 
■of effect. 

The magnificent temple at Seringham, close to 
Tanjore, was built in the last century ; and indeed the 
progress of the building was stopped by its being 
occupied and fortified by the French in their ten years* 
struggle with the English for the possession of Trichi- 
nopoly. The fourteen or fifteen elaborately carved and 
ornamented gateways produce an imposing effect when 
viewed from a distance. But there is no central and 
superior structure rising above the rest, and this is a 
want common to nearly all the great temples of 
Southern India. They are all more or less collec- 
tions of structures, bewildering in their richness 
and beauty, but* the eye does not rest on any cen- 
tral imposing structure as in the temples of Northern 
India. 

Madura boasts of a great temple commenced, it is 
said» in the 16th century, but the teflaple itself was 
built by Trimulla Nayak in 1622 to 1657 AJD. It is 
a great rectangle, about .750 ft. by 840 ft., possessing- 
nine Gopuras and a hall of 1,000 columns, whose sculp- 
tures and elaborate designs excel those of most o t he r 
edifices of the class. Besides the temple, Madura piyp 
has a far-famed Choultrie, also built ty the 
Nayak, for the reception of the presiding deity on the 
occasion of his visit of ten days to the king. It if a 
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great haH, 333 Ft. by 105 ft, consisting of four ranges 
of columns, all of which are different, and most ela> 
borately carved. 

In one of that chain of islands which seem to con- 
nect India with Ceylon, stands the celebrated temple 
of Ramesseram, exhibiting all the beauties of the Dra- 
vidian style in their greatest perfection. Like the struc- 
tures of Madura, this temple (with the exception of a 
humble and ancient Vimina) was built in the 17th 
century. Externally the temple is enclosed by a wall, 
1 W 8 ft. by 672 ft. and 20 ft. high, with four great Go- 
paras on the four sides, — one of which alone has been 
finished. The glory of the temple, however, is in its 
corridors, extending to a total length of nearly 4,000 ft. 
The breadth varies from 20 to 30 ft., and the height 
is 30 ft. “ No engraving . . . can convey the impres- 
sion produced by such a display of labour when ex- 
tended to an uninterrupted length of 700 ft. None of 
our cathedrals are more than 500 ft., and even the 
nave of St. Peter’s is only 600 ft. from the door to the 
apse. Here, the side corridors are 700 ft. long and 
open into transverse galleries as rich in detail as them- 
sdves. These with the varied devices and modes of 
lighting produce an effect that is not equalled certainly 

anywhere in India Here we have corridors 

extending to 4,000 ft., carved on both sides, and in the 
hardest granite. It is the immensity of the labour 
here displayed that impresses us much more than Its 
quality, and that combined with a certain picturesque- 
ness and mystery, produce an effect which is not sur- 
passed by any other temple in India, and by very few 
elsewhere.” — Fergusson, p. 358. 

The classic town of Conjeveram or KRnchi possesses 
liemples as picturesque and nearly as vast as any that 
is found elsewhere. In Great Conjeveram there is the 
Great Temple with some large Gopuras and a hall of 
x,ooo cblnmns, fine Mantapas, and laige tanks with 
ffights of stairs. 

Our readers will remember that the Hindu kingdom 
Of 'VjSayanagara was the last great Hindu kingdom 
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in Southern India, and maintained its independence (or 
over two centuries, from 1344 to 1565 A.D. Archi* 
tecture flourished together with learning and the stud^ 
of the Vedas ; and there is hardly a town in all India 
in which ruins exist in such profusion as in this last 
seat of Hindu learning and glory. 

The temple of Vitopa has an elegant, and tasteful 
porch, wholly in granite, and carved with a boldness 
and power nowhere surpassed in buildings of this class. 
Numerous other edifices and temples of great beauty 
and extent attest to the power and activity of the 
Vijayanagara kings. 

The master works of these kings, however, are not 
in the town, but in a place called Tarputry, about loo 
miles to the south*east of Vijayanagara. Two Gopuras, 
belonging to a now deserted temple, stand there, one 
of them quite finished, and the other not carried 
beyond the perpendicular part “ The whole of the per- 
pendicular part is covert with the most elaborate 
sculpture, cut with exquisite sharpness and precision in 
a fine close-grained hornblende stone, and pro- 
duces an effect richer, and on the whole, perhaps, in 
better taste than anywhere else in this style.”-~-Ferg$t^ 
s 9 h, p. 375. 

Turning now to the architecture of the Southern 
Jainas, we find, as we have stated before, that th^> 
generally adopted the Dravidian style, as the Northera 
Jainas adopted the Orissa style. On the Chandragiri 
hill, there is a group of 15 temples. Inside each temple 
is a court surrounded by cloisters, at the back of which, 
rises the Vimftna over &e cell containing the principak 
ima^ of the Tiithankara. * 

Ifoscending from the Ghats into Canara, we <nd< 
a different class of Jaina temples constructed ooiaa. 
entirety new style resembling the Nepalese style.* 
hfany of the temples are constructed entirely in woi^ 
and die stone temples here are also close imitatio ns- 
of the wooden style. 

Beudestiie temple%the Southern Jainas have, in wofm 
places, erected colossal statues sii^ as are whrily 
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unknown to the Northern Jaina architecture. They are 
said to be statues of a Gomata Raja, and it is supposed 
that some vague recollections of Guatama Buddha, as 
a prince or Raja, have given rise to the construction 
of these images. One of them at Sravana Belgula 
attracted the attention of the Duke of Wellington, 
then Sir A. Wellesly, when he commanded a division 
at the seige of Seringapatam. It is a statue 70 ft. 3 in. 
height, hewn, it is supposed, of a solid hill which 
formerly stood there. Nothing grander or more im- 
posing exists anywhere out of £g>’pt, and even there 
no known_statue surpasses it in height.” — Fergusson, 
p. 268, 

There are two other statues of this nature known, 
one at Karkala, 41 ft. 5 in. in height, and' theother at 
Yannur, 35 ft. high. 

Deccan Style. 


We have spoken of two distinct styles of Hindu- 
architecture, one, the Orissa or Northern Indian style, 
prevailing in the country north of the "Vindhya moun- 
tains, and the other, the Dravidian or Southern Indian 
style, prevailing in the country south of the Krishna river.. 
There is a third style, however, which Dr. Fergusson 
calls the Chalukyan style, and which prevails between 
the Vindhya range and the Krishna river, i.e., in the 
country now known as the Deccan. The style has not 
been thoroughly studied yet, as the Nizam’s dominions 
are, comparatively speaking, yet unexplored ; and it is 
probable, too, that few ancient Hindu monuments have 
there survived the uninterrupted reign of Musalmans. 
during several centuries. The best examples of that 
style yet known are preserved in the (>rovince .of 
Mysore, which-, though south of the Krishna, develop^ 
the Chdukyao style. 

The peculiar feature of this- style is that the temples, 
have a polygonical or star-shaped base ; the walls riw 
perpendicular to some height, and then the roof ‘is. 
pymmhlical, tapering to a point. 
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Our readers will remember that the Bellalas ruled su< 
preme in Mysore and the Carnatic from about lOOO 
A.D. to 1310 A.D., and three remarkable groups of 
temples were erected by this great dynasty. The first 
one at Somnathpur was built by Vin&ditya Bellala 
who ascended the throne in 1043 A.D. The height 
of this temple is only 30 ft., but it is characterized by 
a remarkable elegance of outline and elaboration of 
detail. The second at Bailiur was erected by Vishnu 
Vardhana about 1 1 14 A.D., and consists of a principal 
temple surrounded by four or five others and numerous 
subordinate buildings, enclosed by a high wall with 
two fine Gopuras. The richness and variety of pattern 
displayed in the 28 windows are remarkable ; and the 
richly carved base on which they rest is still more so. 
The third and last group of temples of the Bellala 
kings is at Hullabid. A temple, here called Kaet 
Isvara (see illustration, p. 714), was probably erected by 
Vijaya, the fifth king of the dynasty. “From the 
basement to the summit it is covered with sculptures of 
the very best class of Indian art, and these so arranged 
as not materially to interfere with the outlines of the 
building, while they impart to it an amount of richness 
only to be found among specimens of Hindu art. 
If it were possible to illustrate this temple in anything 
like completeness, there is probably nothing in India* 
which would convey a better idea of what its archi* 
tects were capable of accomplishing." — Fergusson, 
p. 397 - 

The temple of Kaet Isvara is, however, surpassed in 
magnificence by its neighbour, the great double temple 
at Hullabid. Had this double temple been completed, 
it is one of the buildings on which, as Dr. Fergusson 
puts it, the advocate of Hindu architecture would desire 
to take his stand. Unfortunately the work was never 
completed, having been stopped by the Mahomedan 
conquest in 1310 A.D., after it had been in progress 
for K years. 

“ It is of course impossible to illustrate completely so 
complicated and so varied a design. . . . The building 

90 
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stands on a terrace ranging from 5 ft. to 6 ft. in height 
and paved with large slabs. On this stands a frieze of 
elephants following all the sinuosities of the plan, and 
extending to some 710 ft. in length, and containing not: 
less than 2,000 elephants, most of them with the riders 
and trappings sculptured as only an oriental can re- 
present the wisest of brutes. Above these there is 
a frieze of “ Shardulas,” or conventional lions, the em- 
blems of the Hoisala Bellalas who built the temple. 
Then comes a scroll of infinite beauty and variety of 
design, over these a frieze of horsemen and another 
scroll, over which is a bas-reli&f of scenes from the 
Ramayana, representing the conquest of Ceylon and 
all the varied incidents of the epic. T^his, like the other, 

is the 700 ft. long Then come celestial beasts and 

celestial birds, and all along the east front a frieze of 
groups from human life, and then a cornice with a rail 
divided into panels, each containing two figures. Over 
these are windows of pierced slabs, ^ like those of Bail- 
lur, though not so rich or varied. ... In the centre, in 
place of the windows, is first a scroll, and then a frieze 
of gods and heavenly Apsaras, dancing girls, and othejr 
objects of Hindu mythology. This frieze, which is 
about 5 ft. 6 inches in height, is continued all round the 
western front of the building, and extends to some 400 
ft in length. Siva with his consort Parvati seated on 
his knee, is repeated at least fourteen times. Vishnu in 
his nine Avatars, even oftener. Brahma occurs three or 
four times, and every god of the Hindu pantheon finds his 
place. Some of these are carved with a minute elabora- 
tion of detail which can only be reproduced by photo- 
graphy, and may probably be oonsiddred as one of 
Bie most marvellous exhibitions of human labour to 
be found even in the patient East .” — fitrgussoHf p. 40X. 

We have made this long extract from Dr. Fergusson's 
work to give our readers an idea of the sculptures and 
elaborate carving of which we have spoken so often 
in describing almost every temple and Viiufina, porch 
and Gk^ura. A Hindu temple is nothing if not pronuiely 
ornate and elaborately carvra, and that won(j|prfiit afi4« 
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endless carving and sculpture work cover every reli- 
gious edifice in India, from Orissa and Rajputana to 
Mysore, and Ramesseram. We will now conclude this 
chapter with some thoughful observations which the 
elaborate carving of the Hullabid temple suggests to 
our author, whom we have so often quoted in this chap- 
ter. 

“If it were possible to illustrate the Hullabid tem- 
ple to such an extent as to render its peculiarities 
familiar, there would be few things more interesting or 
more instructive than to institute a comparison be- 
tween it and the Parthenon at Athens. Not that the 
two buildings are at all like one another ; on the con- 
trary, they form the two opposite poles, the alpha and 
omega of architectural design ; but they are the best 
examples of their class, and between these two extremes 
lies the whole range of the art. 

“ The Parthenon is the best example we know of 
pure refined intellectual power applied to the produc- 
tion of an architectural design. Every part and every 
effect is calculated with mathematical exactness, and 
executed with a mechanical precision that never was 
equalled. . . . The sculpture is exquisitely designed to 
aid the perfection of the masonry, severe and god-like, 
but with no condescension to the lower feelings of hu- 
manity. 

“ The Hullabid temple is the opposite of all this. It 
is regular, but with a studied variety of outline in plan 
and even greater variety in detail. All the pillars of 
the Parthenon are identical, while no two facets of the 
Indian temple are the same ; every convolution of every 
scroll is different. No two canopies in the whole build- 
ing are alike, and every part exhibits a joyous exu- 
berance of fancy, scorning every mechanical restraint 
All that is wild in human faith or warm in human feel- 
ing is found pourtrayed on these walls ; but of pure in- 
tellect there is little, less than there is of human feeling 
in the Parthenon. ... 

“ For our purpose the great value of the study of 
these Indian examples is ^t it widens so immensely 
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our basis for architectural criticism. It is only by be> 
coming familiar with forms so utterly dissimilar from 
those we have hitherto been conversant with, that we 
perceive how narrow is the purview that is content with 
one form or one passing fashion. By rising to this 
wider range, we shall perceive that architecture is as 
many-sided as human nature itself,, and learn how few 
feelings and how few aspirations of the human heart 
and brain there arc that cannot be expressed by its 
means.” — Fergtissott, p. 403. 

These thoughtful and philosophical observations on 
architecture naturally suggest some reflections to the 
student of history. Why is it that the architecture of 
India displays what Dr. Fergusson calls a lack of “ pure 
intellect ? ” Why is it again that the same architecture 
displays such a joyous exuberance of fancy and “ pure 
feeling ” — such an uncontrollable desire to represent on 
religious edifices the teeming millions of living crea- 
tures with all their humble feelings and hopes and fears, 
their every-day occupation, their wars and triumphs, 
their toil and their sorrows, and even their sins ? 

The first question is easily answered. There was no 
lack of ** pure intellect ” in the land of Kapila and A'rya- 
bhatta, but there was a disinclination, unfortunately, 
among the upper classes to apply themselves to voca- 
tions requiring manual exertion. There is no doubt 
this was in the first instance owing to the enervating 
climate of a tropical country ; and all who could, avoided 
physical exertion and toil, and had recourse to contem- 
plation and intellectual pursuits. And when the caste- 
system was once formed, this disinclination to physical 
exertion became a part of the social rulhs for the upper 
castes. It was impossible that the thinking popula- 
tion, the Kshatriyas and the Br&hmans, should apply 
themselves to carving and sculpture, and intellect of the 
higher order was thus divorced for ever from these fine 
arts. The artisan classes possessed tihat wonderful 
skill in decorative art which characterizes the Hin- 
dus in all branches of Industry, and they acquiri^ 
that facility in workman^p which the experience of 
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centuries teaches. No labour was too gigantic for them 
to attempt ; no design was too minute or elaborate for 
them to accomplish. But nevertheless to the very close 
of the Hindu period they remained artisans, genera-* 
tions of skilled workers, and nothing more. The wonder- 
ful edifices with which they have covered India under 
the bidding of the priest or the king are remarkable, 
more for the gigantic labour and the minute and endless 
elaboration which they display, than for any lofty in- 
tellectual conception, any design of a creative mind. 
And among the thousands of graceful, pleasing, and na- 
tural igures and faces of men and women, which simple 
observation of nature taught the artisans to copy in 
stone in every temple and porch, we shall in vain seek 
for that high order of intellectual conception which 
marks the marbles of Greece and Rome. A Phoedias 
and a Michael Angelo were impossible in India. 

For a reply to the second enquiry, we must seek for 
deeper causes. Not only in the temples of Greece, but 
in the churches of mediaeval and modern Europe, reli- 
gious deigns and subjects have been thought appropri- 
ate for religious edifices. Fainted windows representing 
scenes from the life of Christ and other holy subjects 
beautify the churches of Protestant nations, and marble 
images of the Virgin and the Child, of saints and of 
holy persons, decorate and fill Catholic cathedrals. In 
India the countless temples of gods are sculptured, not 
only with the images of gods and goddesses, but with 
a representation of the whole universe, animate and in- 
animate ; of men and women in their daily occupations, 
their wars, triumphs, and' processions ; of aerial and ima- 
ginary beings, Gandharvas and Apsar&s and dancing 
jgirls ; of horses, snakes, birds, elephants and lions ; of 
trees and creepers of various kinds ; of all that the 
sculptor could think of and his art could depict. 

To the Hindu the problem suggests its own solution. 
The idea of religion in Europe is connected with the 
glory of God and the teachings of Christ, with sermons 
in churches- and the keeping of the sabbath. To the 
Hindu his whole life, in all its minute acts, is a parted 
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his religion. Not only moral precepts, but the rules of 
social and domestic life, uf eating and drinking and be- 
haviour to fellow-men and fellow-creatures, are a part of 
his religion. It is his religion which teaches the warrior 
to fight, the learned man to prosecute his studies and 
contemplation, the artisan to ply his trade, and all men 
to regulate their conduct towards each other. The very 
conception of Brahman in the Upanishadsr and in all later 
religious writings, is the all-embracing universe ; all is an 
emanation from Him ; all returns to Him. The very sig- 
nification of the word Dharma in the ancient Dharma 
SAstras is not religion in the modern sense of the word, 
but the totality of human duties and of human life in 
all its occupations, pursuits, and daily actions. Dharma 
regulates studies, occupations, and trades. Dharma re- 
gulates eating and drinking and the enjoyments of life. 
Dharma lays down civil and criminal law and the rules 
of inheritance. Dharma rules men and the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms below, and saints and gods above. 
So comprehensive is this terjn that it denotes^ even the 
qualities of inanimate objects ; it is the Dharma of the 
fire to burn, of trees to grow, of water to seek the lowest 
level. And though the modern Hindu is far removed in 
ideas from his ancestors, yet even to this day the whole 
life of an orthodox and religious Hindu is controlled by 
rules and sanctions which he calls his Dharma, tules 
regulating every act and every word in political, sociaf, 
and domestic life. The distinction between the sacred 
and the secular is foreign to the spirit of Hindutsnu 
Every rule of conduct is a part of Dharma. 

Such being the absorbing notion of /eligion among 
the Hindus, they endeavoured to represent this idea in 
their architecture and sculpture. Nothing was excluded 
from the sacred precincts of temples, not even the 
humblest occupation of the daily labourer, not even 
sorrows, sufferings, and sins. The universe has ema- 
nated from the deities to whom the architects dedicap 
ted their temples, and as far as their humble skill and 
untiring industry permitted, they sought to represent 
die universe on tmise temples. The proud and the 
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lowly, the rational and the irrational, the animate and 
the inanimate, yea, the whole world with its joys and 
sorrows, are comprehended in the notion of Hindu 
religion ; and the Hindu sought to realize that all-em- 
bracing notion, and to depict the universe on the im- 
perishable monuments of his industry and his faith ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

ASTRONOMY AND MATHEMATICS. 

COLEBROOKE \V3S the first Europesn writer who 
thoroughly enquired into the subject of Hindu Astrono- 
my and Mathematics ; and no more careful or impartial 
writer has written since on the subject, though it has been 
repeatedly discussed by later scholars. We make no 
apology therefore in quoting some remarks which Cole- 
brooke recorded, over seventy years ago, on Hindu 
Algebra. 

" The Hindus had certainly made distinguished pro- 
gress in the science so early as the century immediately 
following that in which the Grecians taught the nidi- 
ments of it The Hindus had the benefit of a good 
arithmetical notation ; the Greeks, the disadvantage of 
a bad one. Nearly allied as algebra is to arithmetic, 
the invention of the algebraic calculus was more easy 
and natural where arithmetic was best handled. No 
such marked identity of the Hindu and Diophantine 
systems is observed, as to demonstrate communication. 
They are sufficiently distinct to justify the presump- 
tion that both might be invented independently of each 
Other. 

“ If, however, it be insisted that a hint or suggestion, 
the seed of their knowledge, may have reached the 
Hindu mathematicians immediately from the Greeks of 
Alexandria, or mediately through these of Bactria, 
it must, at the same time, be confessed, that a slender 
germ grew and fructified rapidly, and soon attained an 
approved state of maturity in Indian soil.’’* 

Equally worthy of our consideration are the same 
author’s remarks on Hindu Astronomy. "The Hindus 
had undoubtedly made some progress at an early 
period in the astronomy cultivated by them for the 

• Algiin, dv.,/rM» tke Santcrit. London 1817. p. nii. 
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rejfulation of time. Their calendar, both civil and 
religious, was governed chiefly, not exclusively, by the 
moon and sun ; and the motions of these luminaries 
were carefully observed by them : and with such success 
that their determination of the moon’s synodical revolu- 
tion, which was what they were principally concerned 
with, is a much more correct one than the Greeks ever 
achieved. They had a division of the ecliptic into 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight parts,* suggested evident- 
ly by the moon’s period in days ; and seemingly their 
own : it was certainly borrowed by the Arabians. Being 
led to the observation of the flxed stars, they obtained a 
knowledge of the position of the most remarkable ; 
and noticed, for religious purjSoses, and from supersti- 
tious notions, the heliacal rising with other phenomena 
of a few. The adoration of the sun, of the planets, 
and of the stars, in common with the worship of the 
elements has a principal place in their religious observ- 
ances, enjoined by the Vedas : and they were led con- 
stantly by piety to watch the heavenly bodies. They 
were particularly conversant with the most splendid 
of the primary planets ; the period of Jupiter being 
introduced by them in conjunction with tho.se of the 
sun and moon, into the regulation of their calendar, 
sacred and civil, in the form of the celebrated cycle of 
sixty years.”f 

While Hindu astronomy is as old as the Vedas, 
there can be little doubt that, after the Christian Era, 
the science received much development from Greek 
sources. We have seen in Chapter XIII of the last 
Book that the Siddhdntas of the Buddhist Age were 
greatly indebted to Greek astronomy. 

The Solar Zodiac, for instance, adopted by the Hin- 
dus, was undoubterlly of Greek origin. This Hindu ** divi- 
sion of the zodiac into twelve signs, represented by the 
same figures of animals, and named by words of the 
same import with the zodiacal signs of the Greeks,” 

* This Lunur Zodiac was fixed, as we have seen before, in the Epic 
Period, about laoo B. C. 

• . , t Mimbi p, MaSi, ft Mf. 
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leaves little doubt that the Hindus, after the Christian 
Era, “ received bints from tlie astronomical schools of 
the Greeks.”* 

A'ryabhatta is the first Hindu writer on algebra and 
astronomy in the Pauranik Age. He was born, as ho 
tells us himself, in A. D. 476. He wrote the A'rya- 
bhattiya consisting of the Gitik&p&da, the Ganitapftda, 
the K&lakriy^pflda, and the Golap&da. 

The work has now been edited by Dr. Kern, and 
in this work the astronomer boldly maintains the 
theory of the revolution of the earth on its own 
axis, and the true cause of solar and lunar eclipses. 

“ As a person in a vessel, while moving forward," 
says A'ryabhatta, “ sees an immovable object moving 
backward ; in the same manner do the stars, thoi^h 
immovable, seem to move daily." A'ryabhatta’s ex- 
planation of the eclipses seems to have been generally 
accepted by his contemporaries, for we find K&lid&sa 
in his Raghuvansa (XIV, 40) weaving the astronomi- 
cal discovery into one of his apt similes, and stating, 
“ what in reality is only the shadow of the earth is 
regarded by the people as an impurity of the pure 
moon.” In his GolapiLda, A'ryabhatta gives us the 
names of the twelve divisions of the solar zodiac. 
A'ryabhatta's calculation of the earth’s circumference 
(3300 Yojanas of four Krosas each; is liot wide of the 
mark. 

A'ryabhatta was born in P&taliputra, the ancient 
capital of Asoka the Great, and wrote early in the sixth 
century A.D. The revival of learning in that century 
was not confined to Ujjayini, although that city carried 
away the palm under the auspices of *the illustrious 
Vikramiditya. 

A'ryabhatta’s successor, VarAhamihira, was a true 
bom son of Avanti. He was bora in Avanti, and was 
the son of A'ditya Disa, himself an aslltonomer. Ihie 
Ujjayint list compiled by Dr. Hunter as well as 
Alberun! g^ve A.D..505 as VarAhamihira’s date, and 


Umtdu pi. xsiv. 
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it is probable that this was the date of his birth. We 
have already stated before tnat he was one of the ‘ nine 
gems ” of Vikrama’s court, and it has been ascertained 
by Dr. Bhao Daji that the astronomer died in 587 
A.D. 

He compiled in his famous Panchasiddh&ntiki five 
older Siddhctntas, viz., Faulisa, Romaka, Vasishtha, 
Saura, and Paitimaha. We have spoken of these 
Siddh&ntas in the last Book. 

VarAhamihira is also the author of Brihat SanhitA, 
which has been edited by Dr. Kern. It is a work 
consisting of no less than 106 chapters dealing with 
various subjects. The first twenty chapters relate to the 
sun, moon, earth, and planets ; chapters 21 to 39 deal 
with rain, winds, earthquakes, meteors, rainbow, dust- 
storms, thunderbolts, &c.; chapters 40 to 42 treat of plants 
and vegetables, and commodities which are available 
in different seasons ; chapters 43 to 60 speak of various 
miscellaneous matters, including portents, house build- 
ing. gardening, temples, images, &c. ; chapters 61 to 78 
deal with various animals, and with men and women ; 
chapters 79 to 85 treat of precious stones, furni- 
ture, &c. ; chapters 86 to 96 treat of various omens ; 
and chapters 97 to 106, of various matters, including 
marriages, the divisions of the zodiac, &c. 

The above enumeration of contents carries no ade- 
quate idea of the encyclopaedic nature of this great 
work. The amount of general information which it 
contains, apart from its merit as an astronomical 
work, is of the utmost value to the historian. Thus, 
chapter 14 is a complete geography of India of the 
sixth century, and mentions the names of numerous 
provinces and towns. Chapters 41 and 42 contain 
an enumeration of a vast number of commodities, 
vegetable and manufactured, which is of the utmost 
value for a ddbiiled examination of the civilization 
of the age. So chapters 61 to 67 speak of various 
animals, and chapters 79 to 85 of various articles from 
a diamond to a toothbrush 1 Cltapter 58 is of special in- 
ter^ to us, because it lays down rules for the construe- 
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tion of various images, R 4 ma, Bali, Vishnu with 
8 or 4 or 2 hands, Baladeva, a goddess between Krishna 
and Baladeva, SAmba, Brahmd with four faces, Indra, 
Siva and his consort, Buddha, the god of the Arhats 
(Buddhist saints), the Sun, the Linga, Yama, Varuna, 
Kuvera, and Ganesa with his elephant head. And in 
chapter 6o we are told that Bh&gavatas worship Vishnu, 
the Magas worship the Sun, and the twice-born, smear- 
ed with ashes, worship Siva ; the Matris are worshipped 
by those who know them, and Brahmans worship 
Brahma. The Sakyas and the naked Jains worship 
the all-benevoicnt and calm-souled god (Buddha;. 
“ Each sect should worship, according to its peculiar 
rules, the deity whom it worships." These passages 
attest the toleration of the 6th century A.D. ; a 
Hindu after the time of Sankaracharya would not thus 
enumerate the “ all-benevolent " and “ calm-souled " 
Buddha in the list of deities. 

In the following century Brahmagupta wrote (in 
628 A. D.) his Brahma Sphuta Siddhanta. The work 
comprises twenty-one chapters. The first ten contain 
an astronomical system, describing the true places of 
the planets, the calculation of lunar and .solar eclipses, 
the position of the moon’s cusps, the conjunctions of 
planets and stars, &c. The next ten chapters are sup- 
plementary ; and the last chapter explains the astro- 
nomical system in a treatise on spherics. The twelfth 
and eighteenth chapters have been translated by Cole- 
brooke. 

After Brahmagupta came the long period of the dark 
ages and political convulsions. When these ended in 
the establishment of Rajput power in India, another great 
mathematician arose. The renowned Bh&skar&chArya 
was bom, as he tells us, in 1 1 14 A. D., and completed 
his great work known as the Siddh&nta Siromani in 
1 1 50 A. D. The preliminary portions of this work are 
the Vijaganita (algebra) and the Lil&vati (arith- 
metic), and have been translated by Colebrooke ; 
and the GoULdhy&ya portion, on spherical trigono- 
metry, has been translated by Wilkinson and revised 
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by the renowned mathematician, Pundit Bapudeva 
Sdstri. 

There are solutions of remarkable problems in 
Bh&skarSLch&rya which were not achieved in Europe till 
the lytb and i8th centuries.* The science of algebra 
indeed received a remarkable degree of development in 
India ; the application of algebra to astronomical invest!* 
gations and to geometrical demonstrations is a pecu- 
liar invention of the Hindus ; and their manner of con- 
ducting it has received the admiration of modern 
European mathematicians. 

Arabian writers translated Hindu works on algebra 
in the eighth century A.D., and Leonardo, of Pisa, 
first introduced the sciettce to modern Europe. In 
trigonometry, too, the Hindus seem to have been 
the earliest teachers in the world ; and in arithmetic 
they invented that system of decimal notation wliich 
the Arabians borrowed from them and taught in Europe, 
and which is now the propei ty of the human race. 

While such was the progress made in India in astro- 
nomy, algebra, arithmetic, and trigonometry, the 
science of geometry was lost I The Hindus had dis- 
covered the first elementary laws of geometry in the 
eighth century before Christ, and imparted it to the 
Greeks but as the construction of altars according to 
geometrical rules fell into disuse, geometry was neglect- 
ed, and geometrical problems were solved by algebra. 


* A striking history lias been told of the problem, to hnd x so that 
0jr* + ^ shall be n square number. Fremat made some progtess toward! 
solving this ancient problem, and sent it as a defiance to the English 
algebiaihts in the 17th century. Euler fuially solved it, and arrived 
exactly at the point attained by MhAskara in 1150 1 A particular soluti^ 
of another problem given by Rbtskara is exactly the same as was dis* 
coverad in Europe by Lord Brouoker in 1657 ; and the general solu- 
tion of the same problem given by Brahmagupta ia the 7th century 
A.D. was unsuccessfully attempted by Euler, and was only acoom- 
nUshtd by De la Grange in 1767 A.D. The favourite process of the Hiindii 3 » 
known as the was not known in Europe till pnb i i ab ed I17 

Bachet de Meseriac in 1624 A.D. 



CHAPTER X. 

MEDICINE. 

The Hindu medical science unfortunately received 
le.ss attention from the earlier antiquarians than the other 
Indian sciences, and the facts collected even up to the 
present date are not nearly exhaustive. As early as 
1823, Profes.sor H. II. Wilson publislicd, in the Oriental 
Magazine, a brief notice of Hindu medicines and medi- 
cal works. The indefatigable traveller and devoted 
scholar C.soma de Koros gave a sketch of Hindu medical 
opinions as translated into the Thibetan language in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society for January 1835. Hcyne 
and Ain.slic also collectc<l much information on the 
-subject of Hindu medicines. And in 1837, Dr. Koyle, 
of the King’s College, London, combined all the infor- 
mation available from the above works with many origi- 
nal researches of his own, in his celebrated essay on 
the “ Antiquity of Hindu Medicine." Our distinguished 
countryman ]\Iadhusudan Gupta, who first broke through 
modern prejudices against di.s.scction, and was Lecturer 
of Anatomy to the Medical College of Calcutta, edited 
the ancient work on Hindu Surgery known as Susruta, 
and proved that the ancients had no silly prejudices 
against the pursuit of science in a scientific way. Dr. 
Wise, late of the Bengal Medical Service, published in 
184s a commentary on the ancient Hindu system of 
medicine ; and later on he treated the subject ably and 
fully in his “ Review of tlie Hi.story of Medicine *’ pub- 
ed in London in 1867. The subject has received more 
attention from our countryman since this date, and the 
patriotic physician, Abinas Chandra Kaviratna, is now 
editing valuable editions of Charaka and Susruta witli 
commentaries. 

In Europe the antiquity of Hindu medicine is not 
yet generally known and recc^nized, and the habit of 
tracing the origin of all Aryan culture to the Greeks still 
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impedes an impartial inquiry. As Dr. Wise justly 
remarks, “ facts regarding the ancient history of medi- 
cine have been sought for only in the classical authors 
of Greece and Rome ; and have been arranged to suit 
a traditional theory which repudiated* all systems which 
did not proceed from a Grecian source. We are familiar 
from our youth with classical history, and love to recall 
events illustrated by the torch of genius and depicted 
on our memories ; and it requires a thorough examina- 
tion of a subject, a careful weighing of new evidence, and 
a degree of ingenuousness not always to be found, to 
alter early impressions. Still candour and truth require 
us to examine the value of new facts in history as they 
are discovered, so as to arrive at just conclusions.”* 

The Greeks themselves did not lay claim to the honour 
(which is now often claimed for them by modem writers) 
of originating ancient culture generally, or the science of 
medicine in particular. Nearchus (apud Arrian) informs 
us that “ the Grecian physicians found no remedy against 
the bite of snakes, but the Indians cured those who hap- 
pened to incur that misfortune.*’ Airian himself tells us 
that the Greeks “ when indisposed, applied to their so- 
phists (Br&hmans) who, by wonderful, and even more 
than human means, cured whatever would admit of cure." 
Dioscorides who lived in the first century A.D. is the 
most copious author on the Materia Medica of the 
ancients, and Dr. Royle has in an exhaustive inquiry 
shewn how much of his Materia Medica was taken from 
the more ancient Materia Medica of the Hindus.'f’ The 
same evidence holds good with regard to Theophrasus 
who lived in the third century B.C., while even the physi- 
cian Ctesias who lived in the fifth century B.C wrote 
an account of India, which Dr. H. H. Wilson has shewn,^ 
contains notices of the natural products of India. But 
the chain of evidence is complete when Hippocrates, 
called the “ Father of Medicine ” because he first culti- 
vated the subject as a science in Europe, is shewn to 


^Review of the History of Medkme^ iHtroduction* 

^Antiquxty of Hindu M^tcine^ p. 82 to 104. 

tin a paper road to the Aabinoleaii Society of Oxford. 
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have borrowed his Materia Medica from the Hvodus. 
We refer our readers for this evidence to Dr. i^oyje’s 
excellent essay. " It is to the Hindus/’ says Dc Wl 9 $> 
“ we owe the first system of medicine.” 

Unfortunately, of the earliest system of Hindu medi- 
cine which was cultivated from the time of the K-urus 
and the PanchAlas, (B.C 1400— 1200) -to the piuloao- 
phical age when all Hindu learning yvas raised to 
science, (B, C. 800 to 400), very little has been left to 
us. Ancient medical science is generally, spoken of in 
later treatises as the A'yurveda. The word probably 
never meant any particular treatise or work, but was a 
collective name for ancient medical science, as the 
Dhanurveda is a collective name for the ancient science 
of archery and arms. The ancient A’yurvcda or medi- 
cal science is said to have been divided into the follow- 
ing sections or branches, which we take from Dr. Wil- 
son's analysis 

(1) Salya, the art of extracting extraneous substances, 
like arrows, wood, earth, &c., with the treatment of the 
inflammation and suppuration thereby induced ; and by 
analogy, the cure of all phlegmonoid tumours and ab- 
scesses. 

(2) Stdakya, the trq|tment of external organic direc- 
tions, or diseases of the eyes, ears, nose, 8|(c. The word 
is derived from Salaka, a thin sharp instrument wjuph 
must have been in use from ancient times. 

(3) KAyA ChikitsA, the treatment of the body antwer- 
ing to the modern science of medicine, whUe the* tW9 
preceding sections constitute surgery* 

f4) ^MtavtdfA, or the restoration. of the facultiee 
from a disorganised state supppsed to be induced 
demoniacal possession. 

(S) KumAra bkritya, is,, the care of infancy, compce> 
bending the management of infanta and the traahneai 
of disorders in motiiers and nurses. 

(5) Aufda, the administration of antidotes. 

ty) RmsA^ans, or chemfstiy. 

<8) Ba0afaHa, professing to promote the increase of 
the human nee. 
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Medical science like all other sciences made consider- 
able progress in course of time, and exhaustive and 
scientific works were written after the Christian era. 
But nevertheless, with that loyalty to the past which has 
ever characterized Hindu writers, the authors of these 
later works alluded reverently to the earlier science 
under the collective name of A'yurveda, the gift of the 
gods, and professed only to explain that ancient know- 
ledge and wisdom to the less favoured men of later ages. 
Among these later and more scientiBc works, those of 
Charaka and Susruta are the best known ; and their works 
are now the most ancient works extant. The dates of 
Charaka and Susruta have not been ascertained. The 
fame of their works* had travelled into foreign countries, 
and the Arabs were acquainted with the translations of 
the works at the time of Haroun-al-Rashid in the eighth 
century A.D. One of the earliest of the Arab authors, 
Serapion, mentions Charaka by name as Xarch. Another 
Arab writer, Avicenna, quotes him as Scirak. While 
Rhazes who was prior to Avicenna calls him Scarac.* 
Charaka must have lived some centuries before his work 
was so well known and so often quoted in foreign coun- 
tries. It is probable that Charaka and Susruta lived 
early in the Pauranik period (about the 6th century 
A.D.), and that their works mark the revival of the 
Hindu medical science which was contemporaneous with 
the revival of other sciences at this very period. 

Charaka’s work is divided into eight books, which are 
enumerated below 

(i) Sutra SthAna, explaining the origin of medicine, 
the duty of the physician, the use of medicine, the, cure of 
disease, materia medica, diet, &c. 

K2) Niddna Sth&na, containing a description of dis- 
eases as fever, discharges of blood, tumours, diabetes, 
leprosy, consumption, mania and epilepsy. 

(3) Vtmdna Sthdn i, treating of epidemics, the nature 
of food, the sympto ns and diagnosis of disease, the use 
of medicines, and the peculiarities of the fluids of the 
body. 


Rojrte, p. 37. 
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(4) Sartra StAdna, treating of the natuie of the soul,, 
conception, the varieties of species, the qualities o€ 
elements, a description of the body, and the connexioa 
of the*body and soul. 

^5) Indrtya Sthdna, describing the organs of sense and 
their diseases, the colour of the body, defects of speech, 
diseases of the body and of organs, loss of strength and 
death. 

(6) Cktkttsd Stfidna, considering the treament 6f 
disease and the means of improving the health and 
enjoying long life. It also treats of fever, dropsy, swel- 
ling, piles, diarrhoea, jaundice, asthma, cough, dysentery<. 
vomiting, erysipelas, thirst, and the effects of poisons. 
It speaks of remedying the effects ofrdrinking, of inflam- 
mation, diseases of vital parts, abscesses, rheumatism 
and paralysis. 

(7) Kalpa Sthdna, treating of emetics and purgatives, 
and of antidotes and medical charms 

(8) StddJu Sthdna, treating of evacuating medicines, 
of injections for the urethra, vagina and rectum, of 
abscesses, of the use of clysters, of the vital parts, &c. 

The whole work is in the form of instruction imparted 
by the Rishi A'treya to Agniv&sa We are told in the 
introduction that l^ahmA first imparted the A'yurveda 
to Prajdpati, that Praj&pati imparted it to the two 
Asvins, and the Asvins imparted it to Indra. Bhftrad- 
v&ja learnt it from Indra, and imparted it to six Rishis, 
of whom Agnivftsa was one. 

Susruta is probably a later work than Charaka, and 
a similar story is told that Indra imparted the know- 
ledge to Dhanvantari, the medical practitioner of the 
gods, and Dhanvantari imparted it to eight Rishis, 
among whom Susruta was diosen to record tte instme- 
tions correctly. 

The divisions of Susruta’s work are very similar to 
those of Charaka. Charaka, however, treats mainly of 
medicines, while Susruta treats mainly of surgery in Ids 
nx divisions, which are enumerated faielow : — 

(i) Sdtra Sthdna treats of medicines, of the eleoHMits 
•f the body and various forms of disease of the ediK- 
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tioii of sufgical inBtniiin^nts aMd lAedkfaies, and of the 
praCtite to be followeti after surgical operations. Then 
fOtloWS the description of the humours and the surgical 
diseases, the removal of extraneous substances, aittl the 
treatment of wounds and ulcers. Varidus other matteis 
are touched upon. 

(2) Nid&na SthAna treats of the symptoms and diag- 
noses of diseases. The causes of rheumatism, piles, 
Mone, fistula in ano, leprosy, diabetes, and ascites ate 
spoken of. The symptoms of unnatural presentations 
in midwifi^ry, internal abscesses, erysipelas, scrofula, 
hydrocele, and diseases of the organs of generation and 
of the mouth are considered 

(3) SthAna or anatomy treats of the structure 
of the body. The soul and the elementary parts of the 
body, puberty, conception, and growth of the body are 
considered. Bleeding and tite treatment of pregnancy 
and of infants are also considered. 

(4) CkikttsA SthAna describes the symptoms and treat- 
ment of diseases, wounds, ulcers, infiammations, fractures, 
rheumatism, piles, stone, fistula in ano, leprosy, diabetes, 
and dropsy. The manner of extracting the child from 
the uterus in unusual positions and other matters arC 
described. The use of clysters, of etrbines, and of the 
smoke of medicinal substahees is also described. 

(5) Kalpa SthAna speaks of antidotes. The means of 
preparing and preserving food and drink, and of distin- 
guishing poisoned food are etcplained, andi the difterent 
ilrtneral, vegetable and animal poisons and their antidotes 
•re ^^ained. 

UtUcra SthAna, or soppietaetital section, treats of 
tiarfous local diseases, like tisose of the eye, ear, nose and 
head. The treatment of various other (dfseascs like fever, 
dysentery, consumption, tumours, diseases of the hMit, 
Jaundice^ discharges of blood, hunting, intoxieaitiou, 
cOugh, hicODugh, asthma, hoarseness of voices worms, 
skertoraus vomiting, cholera, dyspepsia, dysnria, mad- 
ness, demoniacal pbssasaioo, epilepsy and apoplexy are 
described. . 

' The above IwierciDtMBMralUOn ihe'ocmteats of Om* 
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raka and Susruta will indicate the progress of the Hindu 
medical science and the nature of the diseases which 
engaged the attention of Hindu pliysicians in ancient 
days. Many of the ancient theories maintained in 
these works are unfounded and fanciful, and many of 
the views held are now shewn to be mistaken, fiat 
nevertheless the exhaustive enumeration' of diseases in 
medical works composed thirteen centuries ago shews 
the progress of the science in Ancient India. And the 
medicines and preparations prescribed in these works are 
equally numeious and varied. It is not our intention to 
give anything like a complete account of the Hindu 
system of medicine and treatment of diseases*; we will 
only here mention a few of the medicinal preparations 
and stfrgical instruments which were known to the 
ancient Hindus. 

The Hindus were early familiar with RasAyana^ sa, 
chemistry, and with the preparation of various chemicai 
compounds. Nor is this surprising, as the materials for 
preparing many cHemical products have abounded in 
India, ^ocksalt was found in Western India ; borax 
was obtained from Thibet ; saltpetre and sulphate of soda 
were easily made ; alum was made in C^b ; and sal 
ammonia was familiar to the Hindus ; with limei, charcokl 
and sulphur they were acquainted from tixus ioime* 
tnorial. 

The alkalies and acids were early knonrn to the 
Hindus, and were borrowed from them by the Arafahns ^ 
and Dr. Roylc describes* the Hindu way of preparing 
Miuiiatfc acid. The medicinal use of metals was also 
largely known.f We have notices of antimony and 'Of 
arsenie^ of medicines prepared with qvidcsilvcr, arsenic, 
and nine other metals. The Hindus were 
ssith the oxides of ct^per, kon, Uo, sine, and bad ; 
with the sulphnrets iron, copper, antimony, meioify,. 
and arsenic ; with the sulphates of copper,' zinc, and 
iron ; with the diacetate of copper andthe carbosmtes of 
lead and iron. • ** Though the ancient ,<3r(MBks god 

*Or.Bs|Fle’s£m!r,p.4>> t tJW.p.44, 
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Romans used many metallic substances as external 
applications, it is generally supposed that the Arabs 
were the first to prescribe them internally. . . . But in 
the works of Charaka and Susruta, to which, as has been, 
proved, the earliest of the Arabs had access, we find 
numerous metallic substances directed to be given, 
internally.”* 

From positive directions respecting the formation, 
of several substances, it is clear that the ancient Hindus 
were familiar with several chemical processes, as 
solution, evaporation, calcination, sublimation, and 
distillation. 

Turning now to the subject of drugs and plants, we 
find that Susruta arranges them under the following 
heads : — tuberous and bulbous roots ; roots ; bark of 
roots ; bark of large trees ; trees possessing a peculiar 
smell ; leaves ; flowers ; fruits ; seeds ; acrid and astrin- 
gent vegetables ; milky plants ; gums and resins.. 
Susruta probably contains the earliest notice respecting 
botanical geography, mentioning the sites and climates 
where the plants grow. He also prescribes the weights 
and measures to be used, and gives directions for 
expressing juice from fresh vegetables, making powder 
of well-dried plants, and preparing infusions and decoc- 
tions of various kinds. The vegetable resources of 
India are practically unlimited, and it is needless to 
add that Hindu physicians were acquainted with a vast 
variety of vegetable medicines. Most of them are 
assuaging and depuratory medicines, suited to the cli- 
mate of the country and the unexcitable consititution of 
the nation. For sudden and severe cases there were 
drastic and mild purgatives, emetics, diaphoretics, and 
baths ; while acrid poisons were used with arsenic and 
mercurial preparations, as well as stimulants, sedatives, 
and narcotics. Dr. H. H. Wilson makes a valuable remark 
that the compounds prescribed become more and nmm 
extravagant in proportion as the work prescribing it is 
more modern. A similar remark could be made of 


Dr.^e]rlc*s EmaJi p. 4$> 
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poetry and sculpture too, — and of all the later manifes* 
tations of the Hindu mind 1 

Turning now to the subject of surgery, it will, no doubt, 
excite surprise (says Royle) “ to find among the opera- 
tions of those ancient surgeons those of lithotomy and 
the extraction of the feetus ex utero ; and. that no less 
than 127 surgical instruments are described in their 
works.” Surgery was divided into Ch/iedana, scission ; 
Bfudana, excision ; Leklutna, scarification and inocula- 
tion ; Vyddhana, puncturing ; Eshyam, probing; Aharya, 
extraction of solid bodies ; Visravana^ extraction of fluids; 
and Sevana, sewing. These various operations were per- 
formed by a large variety of surgical instruments which 
Dr. Wilson classifies under the following heads: — 
Yantras, implements ; Sastras, instruments ; Kshdra, 
.alkaline solutions or caustics; Agnif actual cautery; 
Salaka, pins ; Sringa, horns ; Alabu, gourds used for 
cupping ; and Jalauka, or leeches. “ Besides these, we 
have thread, leaves, bandages, pledgets, heated metallic 
plates for erubcscents, and a variety of astringent or 
emollient applications.” 

We are told that the instruments should be of metal, 
always bright, handsome, polished, and sharp, sufficiently 
so “ to divide a hair longitudinally.” And the young 
practitioner is recommended to acquire proficiency in 
the use of such •instruments by making incisions, not 
only on vegetable substances, but also on the fresh hides 
of animals and on the vessels of dead animals. 

We will conclude the chapter with the suggestive 
eemarks of Dr. Wilson, from whom we have so often 
quoted. The suigical operations ** were evidently bold 
and must have been hazardous : their being attempted at 
all is, however, most extraordinary, unless their oblitera- 
tion from the knowledge, not to say the practice, of later 
times, be considered as a still more remarkable cir- 
cumstance. It would be an inquiry of some interest to 
trace the period and causes of the disappearance of sur- 
genr from amongst the Hindus.” 

The causes are the same which have led to the dis- 
appearance, or at least the decline of all sciences, all arts^ 
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and all literature in India during the past thousand years. 
Social and religious degeneracy paved the way to ruin, 
and political disaster completed it. The causes have 
acted and reacted on each other, and the loss of political 
independence induced a grosser national ignorance, an 
unhealthier superstition, and a more hurtful system of 
social rules. 

It will be of some interest to Hindu readers to know, 
when foreign scientific skill and knowledge are required 
in every district in India for sanitary and medical 
work, that twenty-two centuries ago Alexander the 
Great kept Hindu physicians in his camp for the treat- 
ment of diseases which Greek physicians could not heal, 
and that eleven centuries ago ,Haroun-ai-Rashid 
of Bagdad retained two Hindu physicians, known in 
Arabian records as Manka and Saleh, as his own 
physicians. 



CHAPTER XI. 

DRAMA. 

More remarkable than the progress made in science 
in this period is the wonderful development which 
poetry and the drama received in this the Augustan Era 
of Sanscrit Literature. KMid&sa and BhavabhAti stand 
higher in the estimation of the Hindus and of the 
world than A'ryabhhatta and Charaka. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to attempt within 
our limits to write a history of later Sanscrit literature. 
All that we will attempt to do will be to indicate the 
names of the most illustrious writers, and describe as 
briefly as possible their most remarkable works. This 
will give our readers a bird’s'Cye view of the literary 
character of the epoch ; and this is all that we can 
venture to attempt within our limits. We will speak 
of dramatic literature in this chapter, and of poetry 
and fiction in the following chapters. 

The brilliant period of which we are speaking opens 
with the illustrious K&lidfLsa, and that gifted son of the 
muses, although the author of several works of great 
excellence, is known to the civilized world chiefly as 
the author of Sdkuntaid. He who has read this drama 
in Sanscrit need not necessarily be a Hindu to bold 
the opinion that no sweeter or lovelier 'creation has 
emanated from the human fancy than the gentle and 
tender-souled forest maiden, Sakuntalft. 

King Dushyanta goes on a hunting* expedition, and 
arrives near tlie hermitage of Kanva. Walking in 
a humble attire among the groves, he espies three 
damsels engaged in watering plants ; needless to say 
diat these maidens are SakuntaMl, daughter of a i^mph 
by a human parent, and her two companions. Sakun* 
bad been brought up by the sage l^uiva from 
her infancy, ai^ had attained the bloom of her youth- 
ful loveliness in these woodland retreats amr>ng 
sustic companions, her plants and her pet atiimft| |. 

93 
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Dusiiyanta, accustomed to the artificial grace of court- 
beauties, is ravished at the sight of this simple child 
of nature, dressed in barks which almost heighten 
her charms, like a veil of leaves, unfolding a radiant 
flower. He finds a suitable occasion to appear before 
the maiden and her companions ; some words are inter* 
changed, and the gentle SakuntaU feels an emotion 
unknown to her simple life before. 

Love tells on her gentle frame, and when he comes 
to meet her again “ she resembles a Mftdhavi creeper 
whose leaves are dried by a sultry gale, yet even thus 
transformed she is lovely and charms my soul.” The 
lovers meet, and a marriage ceicmony, the G&ndharva 
lite, seals their union. Dushyanta leaves, leaving a 
signet ring with his bride, and promising to convey her 
to his capital almost immediately after. 

Then begins the interest of the drama. SakuntalU 
when deeply musing on her absent lord forgets to pay 
proper homage to an irritable sage, who utters a curse 
that he, of whom she thinks so abstractedly, will forget 
her. Pacified by the entreaties of her companions, the, 
sage modifies his sentence and says, that he will call 
her back to mind on her shewing the signet ring. 
Dushyanta accordingly forgets his rustic love, and poor 
SakuntaU, then gone with child, pines and droops in 
her lonely retreat. 

Her foster father Kanva comes to know all, and 
arranges to send the giil to her lord. Touching as 
this drama is throughout, there is no part of it so truly 
tender and touching as Sakuntal&’s parting ivith her 
companions and pets in the peaceful hermitage where 
she had lived so long. The heart of Kanva himself is 
big with grief and his eyes overflow with tear& The 
invisible wood nymphs bid her a sad adieu ; the two 
gentle companions of Sakuntalft can scarcely tear them- 
selves from their loved and departing friend. Sakuntali 
herself is' almost overpowered, as she takes her farewdl 
from all she had so long loved and clierished so weU. 

S(d.ji Fatbei 1 when yoa female entelove, who apw moves alowly 
from the ««iaht»r ihe jmuiig <«ca wiihwbioli the it fvqpwat, dull be 
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delirertd of them, send me, I beg, a kind mesiage with tidings of her 
■afety— Do not forget. • 

Kama : My beloved^ I will not forget it. 

8ak, va<)vancing and then stopping) : Ah I what is it that clings to 
the skirls of my robe and detains me? (She tttm*» round and looks.) 

Kanva : It is thy adopted child the little fawu whose mouth, when 
the sharp point of the kusa grass has wounded it. has been so often 
smeared by thy hand with the healing oil of Ingudi { who has been so often 
fed by ihee with a handful of Syamaka grains, and now will not leave 
the footsteps of his protectress. 

Sak, : Why dost thou weep, tender fawn, for me, who must leave our 
common dwelling place? As thou wast reared by me when thou hadst 
lost thy mother, who died soon after thy birth, so will my foster father 
attend thee, when we are separated, with anxious care— Return, poo 
tiling, return. We must part. (She bursts into tears.) 

Sir WilUam Jonn, 

The plot thickens. Sakuntalft’s lord has forgotten 
her, and the ring which would alone have called her 
back to his mind is lost in the way. Dushyanta rcceivei 
Sakuntal& and her party politely, but declines to receive 
as a bride a woman whom he cannot recognize 
and who is with child. Poor Sakuntalft almost sinks 
under this calamity, for she knows not its cause. She 
<lid not hear the curse which was uttered by the sage, 
nor the partial modification of it to which he consented 
mi the entreaty of her companions. She tries in« vain 
to bring to Dushyanta’s recollection those too-well re- 
membered events which marked their brief days in 
the hermitage, and at last breaks out in mortification, 
grief, and anger. Her companions leave her in tlie pa» 
lace, and separate quarters are allowed to her, but shtf 
b saved further humiliation by a miracle. A celestisd 
nymph descends in the form of light, and carrsss her 
away from the earth where her fatd had been sad and 
Utter indeed. w 

An accident now brii^ the past to the king's recol- 
lection. A fisherman cai^ht a fish which had swel- 
lowdd the ring, which Sakuntali had -Appeal io a 
abeam ; and on s^ht of that gem, the past comes 
throni^ into the king’s recollectioa ! The loxre he boie 
for Saknntelfi flames forth tenfold, and the cnid injiietice 
he had done to that gentle and loving and confiding 
aoul maddens him with pain. He relinquidies his royal 
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duties, forgets food and sleep, and loses himself in 
bitter agony. 

He is roused from his stupor by the god Indra’s 
charioteer who on behalf of liidra asks the king’s suc- 
cour against D&navas. The king mounts the celestial 
car and conquers, and is then taken to the celestial 
hermitage of Kasyapa, father of the gods, residing there 
in holy retirement with his consort Aditi. 

While waiting there the king sees a powerful little 
boy playing with a lion’s whelp. 

Ah I (he thinks) what means it that my heart inclines to this bpy 
as if he were my own son ? (meditating) Alas 1 1 have no son, and this 
reflection makes me once more soft hearted. Jones. 

The reader no doubt perceives that the boy v/as 
the king’s son. Sakuntal& had been carried away by 
the pitying gods and kept here until the king’s clouded 
recollection was clear again. And when Sakuntall 
appears, Dushyanta craves her foi^iveness on his knees 
and is forgiven by the too loving Sakuntalft. The 
reconciled pair are then taken with the boy to the 
divine pair Kasyapa and Aditi, and the play doses 
with the blessings of those holy personages. 

Two other dramatic works of Kklid&sa are left to us. 
Vikratnorvast describes the loves of the hero Purhravas 
and the celestial nymph Urvast. We know that the story 
is as old as the Keg Veda, and is In its first conception a 
myth of the Sun (Purfiravas » bright-rayed) pursuing 
the Dawn (Urvast ^ wide expanding). But the origin of 
the story has long since been lost to the Hindus, and tiie 
Purtkravas of K&lidksa and the Pur&nas is a mortal king 
who rescued ,a celestial nymph named Urvast from 
demons, and fdt for her a tender love which was reci- 
procated- 8o smitten was the gentle nymph with -the 
charms bf the mortal, that when she appeared In ‘ the 
court of Indfh to enact a play, she fOigot her part wM 
betrayed the secret of her 'heart by littaring the nartm 
of the mortal she loved. 

Urrut ptayed LakriimL Menki was VanwL ’Tlw latter ■iiy*':— 
IjiliihiBt, dwniakip powoiteat rai. ikaaphaMa < 

Aw all a M wSb l cd i at diair h aado p ow w 
Ilia bhMNntes KaMva ; ‘ooafaat to arhoa 
lacliiiaa7««rhteit? 
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Her reply should have been— 

To Puriishottama ; (Imt instead of that) — 

To PuiAravas escaped her Ups. 

f¥ils9iCs transIaUoH. 

For this error tiie gentle nymph was punished ; but 
Indra with considerate care modified the punishment 
into a blessing, and directed the nymph to ^go and 
live witii her beloved mortal until he beheld an oflT- 
spring born by her. 

PurOravas vainly tried to conceal his new love from 
his own queen, and vainly expressed a penitence he did 
not feel by falling at her feet The queen somewliat 
unceremoniously replied. 

You Bake, my lord, an awkward penitent ; 1 cannot tmit you. 

And she left the king to the very cruel but very wise 
reflection : 


I might liaue spared myself the paina. A woman is clear-sighted, 
and mete words touch not her heart. Passion must give them credit. The 
lapidary, maaicr of hu craft, with cold indifference eyes the spurious gem. 

IfVjWB. 


But the queen soon perceived that her husband’s love 
was bQTond control and her resentment was unavail- 
ing. With a Hindu wife’s self-abnegation she contriv- 
ed, under the guise of a religicAis performance, to fnaJm 
amends for her former behaviour, and even to permit her 
lord to relinquish himself to his new attachment. Cla d 
in while with only flowers for her ornaments, she edme 
slowly to worship lier lord and king who almost felt a 
retum of his previous fondness for hereon seeing her 
in dkb attire. 


Xu imh 



Thus dmstely robed tu’iuodaat whitu. 
tvith aaetud auwett aluuu. her haughty mi^ 
ithua anafud she aaam wUh hw^tpaud 

Wbom, 


Bat jhe kaew her rhsrms ivam unavailing ; she pi«. 
eeoted abtations to the Idng; bowed, fell at bis met 
leec, and tiien called the momi and the I^iot atar to 


wmspmiAi attmamgl««ra mgBTd,aiKlahanwithhiwilwinii«at 

im$m. 
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Even Urvas!*s companion was struck with this magna- 
nimous self-abnegation, and remarked, — 

She is a lady of an exalted spirit, a wife of duty most exemplary. 

Wilson. 

The loves of the king and the nymph and their tem- 
porary separation through a supernatural incident are 
then delcribed with all the power of Kfi.Iid&sa’s pen. 

He pined during the separation, wandered in the for- 
est, and addressed birds and beasts and inanimate 
objects, — 

I have tilled to the starry-plttiiied bird. 

And the koil of love breathing tong ; 

To the lord of the elephant herd^ 

And the bee at he murmured along ; 

To the swan, and the loud waterfall, 

To the chakwa^ the rock and the roe ; 

In my search have 1 sued to them all, 

But none of them lightened my woe. IVUsoHo 

He recovered her after his wanderings but was again 
likely to lose her. For the boy whom Urvast had borne 
to her lord, — but had concealed so long, — ^was seen by 
chance by his father ; and according to Indra’s orders the 
nymph must return to the skies as soon as her lover 
saw the child she bore her. But Indra again modified 
his ^mmands, and NArada descended from the skies 
to carry Indra’s mandate to Purhravas. 

And Unrut nhall be through life anitod 

With thee in holy bonds. mis^ 

The third and last play extant from K&lidAsa’s pen is 
MAUm^gmmUrat or the loves of M&lavikd and Agni- 
snitra. We have seen before that this playrr-unlUce the 
two narrated before, — is based on historicaJ incidents. 

Agnimitra and his father Pushpamitra are historical 
characters ; the latter was the general of the last king of 
the Maurya dynasty, and he put that Idng to death and 
founded the Sunga dynasty. 

' MRlavikk Is a teautiful attendant of the <pieen DUbrinl 
■and kNumh dancing and music fitmi GangftdAsa. The 
queen jealously ^ards her from the king A|primitia*s 
eyes, but has nnwisety caused her j^iite to A pahited 
in the ChitrpsdU, or Picture GeHoy, and n yityr«f 
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picture inspires the king with a desire to see the- origi- 
nal. Having sent troops against the king of Vidarbha 
(Berar), Agnimitra is anxious to see the famed MAIavikft. 
A contrivance is hit upon ; a quarrel is fomdlfetd between 
Gang&dftsa and Haradatta, two teachers snusic and 
dancing, and GangAd&sa stakes his credit on the 
performance of M&lavikA whom he has taught. ftAlavikl 
appears and sings, and the king contracts a passion 
for her. 

The jealous queen locks up the amorous and lovel}^^ 
girl, but the queen’s finger ring is obtained by a 6on- 
trivance, and the jailor on seeing it opens the door, and 
M&lavikA Is taken out and has an inter^ew with the 
king. In the meantime the king of Vidarbha has been 
subdued, and sends among other presents two female 
slaves, who immediately recognize MAlavikA to be the 
sister of MAdhavasena, a personal ftiend of the king 
Agnimitra. 

Peace is concluded with the king of Vidarbha, by 
which one half of his kingdom, that situated to the 
north of the VaradA river, — the WarJA of modern times, 
— is made over to Agnimitra, who in turn make's it over 
to MAIavikA’s brother. News is received that the king’s 
son has gained a victory over the Yavanas on thck Iwnics 
of the Indus, and the queen is so pleased that she 
fributes gifts to all, and feeling perhaps that it is useless 
to try to stem the king’s love, bestows on him the lovdy 
MAIavikft. Thus tlie piece ends happily ; but neither in 
its plot nor in its poetry b it on a level with SakuntsdA- 
or even with Vikra^iorvast • 

KAltdAsa lived in the sixth century A.P. and graced 
the cottit of VikramAditya. A century after his time, dh 
Emperor of India, and a worthy successor of VikramAdl- 
tya botli in prowess and in letters, tried to emulate the 
renowned KAlidAsa. StIAditya II, called also Sri Harsh- 
deva, who reigned from 6io to 650 A. D., and who re- 
ceived the Chinese traveller Honen Tseng, was not only 
tlie Emperor of all northern India, but was himself a 
man of letters. He u reputed to be the author of 

tfiough it b probable the celebrated novelist of 
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his court, BSnabhatta, composed that play.* KAIidftsa’s 
fame had spread all over India by that time, and hum- 
bler poets unconsciously designed their works on the 
plots of the gteat master. This is specially apparent in 
the Ratnftvall, in which plagiarisms from Kftlid&sa’s 
plays are obvious. The story, too, of Vassa, the king of 
Kausanfbi, and V&savadatt&, the princess of Ujjayint is 
one which is alluded to in K&lid&.sa*s Meghaddta, and 
also in the Brihatkathi of Somadeva ; but it is some- 
/what differently told in the RatnRvali. 

The play opens with an account of the spring festival 
when the ^od of love was worshipped, and coloured 
water was slvwered by merry men and mirthful maids 
on each otheir The worship as such has disappeared, 
but the custom of throwing red powder and coloured 
water still obtains all over India. 

The queen goes to the garden to offer worship to the 
god of love and requests the presence of the king. A 
lovely attendant of the queen, S&garikft by name, whom 
the queen had jealously guarded from the king’s eyes, 
comes also to the garden, and she looks on the king 
from behind a tree and falls in love with him. 

Sitting alone in the garden the love-stricken maiden 
draws the likeness of him who had stolen her heart, but 
is discovered by a fellow attendant who is equally pro- 
ficient in painting, and w1k> draws by the portrait of 
the king a likeness of S&garik& herself. The double 
portrait is lost through carelessness and is picked up 
bv the king, who falls In love with the maiden whose 
picture he found by his own. It is impossible not to find 
in this plot a counterparb of the story of KftUdfUa’s 
Agnimitra, who falls in love with his queen’s attendant 
on looking at her portrait. 

Like Kklidiisa's Dushyanta, the king fucks up the 
lotus leaves which had been applied on SAgarikk’s 
feverish person, and finds in the pallid circles therein the 
oontour of the maiden’s well-proportioned bosom. Soon 

* See Dr. Hall's preface to VSiavadaut. BSnabhalta was also llw 
aaihot Uante ChaiiM, a Ufit of the king b iriww «NBt he leeiHM- 
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aft6r the lovers meet, but as usual the meeting is tnter<k 
rupted by the untimely approach of the queeti. Often 
again the queen finds undeniable evidence of the king’e 
love for S&garikA ; the king like KAlid&sa’s PurftravaS, 
falls to her feet, but the queen retires with ill-suppressed 
resentment. 

The amorous S&garikA is, like KftlidRsa’s^MAlavikft, 
locked up by the angry queen. A magician then comes 
from Ujjaytni and shews off his feats. Soon after the 
palace seems to be in flames and the king rushes to save 
S&garikA who was enchained inside, and rescues her ; 
but the flames disappear ; it was only a feat of the 
magician ! When Sigariki is brought she is recog- 
nized to be Ratnivali, the princess of Ce^on, as KRlidl- 
sa’s M&lavikA is recognized, late in the play, to be 
the sister of Agnimitra’s friend. And like Mfilavikl, 
Ratn&valt is made over to the king by the queen 
herself. 

A still move remarkable play, the NAgAnanda, is also 
attributed to StlAditya II, but is, probably, like Hfttnft- 
vall, the work of some poet of his court. We call it 
a remarkable work, because it is probably the only 
Buddhist drama which has come down to us. In this 
Buddhist play we find Hindu gods and goddesnes 
mixed up with Buddhist objects of veneration. It is 
this which gives the work its special vaiuei 

Jlmilltav&hana, prince of the Vid)rfidhara 8 , finds 
MalayfivatS, princess of the Siddhas, engaged in ^e 
worship of Gaurl (a Hindu goddess), and falls in lope 
wiBi hntr He appears before her, as Duahyanta appMr- 
ed befiMfe SakuntalA, and is received with coiuteqr, aad 
the maiden, we need hardly say, falls in love wiBi the 
prince. The usual symptoms m love, as in SaJcuntalA, 
affiset Malayivatl ; she is feverish, and sandal juhte is 
appUed to her person, and she is fluined with aplaatshi 

][tefltav4hana employs himself wHh drawing a por- 
trait of Bie maiden who had stolen his heart , He arilcs 
fbfa|flim of red arsenic to draw the pmrtraH; ahd |iis 
companion picks up firom die ground and btii^ * 5 ^^ 
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pieces, from which five colburs (blue, yellow, red, 
brown and variegated) could be obtained. From 
this account it would appear that the ancient Hindus, 
like the ancient painters of Pompei, used coloured earth 
and minerals for their painting. 

Malay&vatt watches the young prince as he draws the 
picture, aad thinking it was the portrait of some other 
maiden whom he loved, becomes jealous and faints. 
In the meantime Malayivati’s father sends a message, 
to JimCktav&hana offering his daughter as his bride ; 
but Jimhtav&liana does not yet know that the maiden 
he had seen was the princess herself, and desiring 
to be true to tl\e maiden he had seen, refuses the hand 
of the princess r 

The mistakes of both the lovers arc soon removed. 
The prince discovers that the maiden with whom he 
had fallen in love is the very princess whose hand is 
offered to her ; and the princess too soon discovers that 
the portrait which the prince had drawn is her own 
portrait. The wedding follows with great pomp and 
ceremony. 

We have an amusing account here of a parasite of 
the king’s court Sekharaka, who had regaled himself too 
freely with wine during the festivities, and makes some 
ludicrous blunders. He declares that there are only 
two gods for him, Baladeva and K&ma, — the former 
being a Hindu god known for his drinking exploits, 
and the latter being ' the Hindu god of love ; and 
the. valiant knight goes out to meet his lady-love, 
a female slave with whom he is in love. Instead 
of meeting that sweet damsel, he meets the prince’s 
companion, a Br&hman, who had put his garment over 
his head to keep out insects, and so looked like a veiled 
woman. Sekharaka, not very keen in his perception, 
embraces the Br&hman as his mistress, to the utter 
disgust of the latter, who stops his nose at the smell 
of liquor 1 Confusion is worse confounded when the 
sweet damsel herself appears on the spot ; the not very 
discriminating lover is taxed with courting another 
maiden, and the Brfthman is treated to some choice 
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epithets as “ tawny monkey,” has his sacred thread 
torn, and offers to fall at the feet of the slave girl ia 
order to get out of the scrape. Everything however is 
at last explained satisfactorily. 

We arc then introduced to the bride and bridegfroom* 
in the raptures of their young love, the latter politely 
asks for a kiss in these v o.ds : — 

O lovely one ! If this face of thine with its pink flush as it is lighted 
up by the sun’s rays, and with its soft down levealed by the spreading 
gleam of its teeth is really a lotus, why is not n bee seen drinking the 
honey from it ? Boyd's Transiution, 

Hut the lover is rudely interrupted by news about 
his kingdom which takes him away. 

So far the story is like the story of other Hindu plays. 
But the last two Acts (V and VI) are essentially Bud- 
dhistic, and illustrate, of course in an extravagant form, 
the real virtue of self-sacrifice for the good of others. 

Jimhtavahana goes to the Western Gh&ts and sees on- 
tlic sea shore a heap of bones of H&gas killed by 
Gatuda. the king of birds. N&gas are snakes, but in the 
conception of Hindu and Buddliist poets they are formed 
like men, except that they are scaly and have hoods 
rising from their backs. A compact has been made with 
Garuda that a N&ga will be sent to him daily for his 
food, and as JimUtavfthana sees a NAga tearing himself 
from his weeping mother and preparing himself as 
Garuda's food, his heart bleeds within hhn. He manages 
to offer himself up to the ferocious Garuda in place of 
the NAga, and the bird flies away with him. 

There is wailing and lamentation in /imAtavlfliaiia's 
household when the NAga runs there and reports that 
the prince has offered himself a sacrifice. His old 
parents and his newly-married wife rush to where 
Garuda was still eating the prince’s flesh, his life all but 
extinct. The real NAga also rushes in there and oflers 
himself up to save the innocent prince, and thus proves 
bisidenti^' 

Mot to awBtioii the iiMirk of Svutiks on the bieait, ut Ums not tts- 
•alMonmjbody? DoyonaptcowtlhetwotonancoM I tpesk? Hew 
•MthMetlmekoodsoCaUaof 
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Garuda then discovers his mistake and is horrified : — 

Alas] His own body has been of his own accord presented 
for my food by this noble minded one, through pity to save the life of a 
Nftga who had fallen within the readi of my voracity. What a terrible 
sin have 1 committed ! In a word Uus is a Bodhisatva* whom I have 
s^ain. Bpytts TranshaMm. 

Jimfttav&hana instructs Garuda how the sin can be 
expiated ; — 

CcBM for ever from destro^ring life; repent of thy former deeds; 
labour to gather together an unbroken chain of good actions by inspiring 
confidence in all living beingSs Boyd's TtamhUiMu 

The heroic prince expires after giving these instruc- 
tions, as he had been more than half eaten up. His 
parents prepare to mount the funeral pyre to depart 
from this world. The lamenting young widow invokes 
Gauri, the goddess, whom she had invoked before 
marriage. 

All ends happily. Gaurt restores the prince to life ; 
and Garuda prevails on Indra, — a Hindu god, — to 
revive to life all the N^tgas whom he had killed before. 
Harm not living creatures ; — ^that is the moral of this 
Buddhist play. 

Another century rolled on from the date of SlIAdi- 
tya II, and a truly great poet arose, — not a plagiarist 
of KdJidftsa, — but his worthy peer in merit and in 
jame. Bhavabhfiti, also called Srfkanthai was a Br&h- 
man, born in Vkiarbha or Berar, bat soon attached 
himself to the learned court of Kanouj,. then the 
Btetary capitahof India. From his native region, ** stern 
and wild,” the poetic child had imbibed that apprecia- 
tion o£ natttce in her wild magnificence which distin- 
fuishes him from all other Sanscrit poets ; from the 
cmlitttred court of Kanouj, he no doubt learnt that art 
poetry and tiie rules of drama which set off the 
ei^ons of his |^us. He was not destiaed, however, 
to pas.% his days in Kanouj ; Yasovarman, the khig of 
KtMOuj, was defeated by tte powerlul Lalitiditya, long 
of Kashmir, and the poet accompanied the conqueror 
toKa^mir. 

I . 

* A iffdlUMm iaa poteatfel Bad<UM.or Mc wb» Im am ame 

hhta iw M> toVi gb«‘fomlmbecWawi»p<ifact Wm i Mto i 
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Three of Bhavabhftti’s pieces have come down to us. 
We will begin with the MAlatim&dhava^ or the loves of 
M&Iati and M&dhava. 

M&dhava is the son of Devar&ta, the minister of tljie 
poet’s own country, Vidarbha or Berar, and has como 
to Padm&vati or Ujjayini to complete his studies.. In 
that town, as he walked along the streets, M&latt^ the 
daughter of the minister of the place, — 

From her caiement hes beheld the youth,— he paoeful m the god 
of love, herself love's blooming bride, ->nor seen in vain. 

WdsoiCs TranstaHon. 

On the occasion of the annual festival of the god of 
love, the people flock to the shrine of love to pay their 
homage. M&lati, too, repairs to the shrine on an ele* 
phant, and meets M&dhava, and the youth and maiden 
gaze on each other, and fall in love. 

But the course of true love never does run smooth ; 
and the king of Padm&vati has promised M&Iatf’s hand 
to a favorite, Nandana, and the king's minister, M&latfs 
father, dares not openly refuse his consent. The 
news is a bolt from the blue to the love>stricken 
maidin, and K&mandaki, a Buddhist priestess or abbess, 
exclaims in pity — 

What can 1 aid ? Fata and her sire alone exact obedience from a 
daughter. True Sakmntallp ol Kusika'a high race, bestowed her love on 
a 8^-chosen lord— the Dusbyanla. A bright njpmph of heaven 

espoused a mortal monarch ncfriavaa, and the fair princess, VAuvedatid^ 
seemed the husband of her father's c^ice, and fled with prince Udeyana. 
8o poets tell, hat these were desperate acts. W$Um*s TVmnsimam* 

It is quite iq>parent that die priestc&s, or nther the 
poet, refers here to his great predecessor K&lidksa's.two 
workt^ and also to the story of Vlsavadattfl which was 
so popular a theme of fiction and drama in the court 
of Stifiditya II. 

The Buddhist priestess, however, had made up her 
mind to help M&tatf and Mldhava. Ihey have an in- 
terview in the house of the priestess, but Mfilatf is tom 
awsy theooe the order of the queen. > Mflidhata in 
des^r determines to have recomse to mysterioua' m m 
for gaining bis and this leads us to a scene of ai^ 

Tfintriha worshiih The genius of BhavaUifiti never 
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appears to greater advantage than when depicting a 
scene of ni.')gnificence or terror. 

In a held in which dead bodies are burnt is situated 
a temple of the terrific goddess Chamundd, and the 
malignant priestess Kap&la Kundal^, with her necklace 
of skulls (as her name implies), is engaged in worship. 
There goes Meldhava with his offering of raw flesh, to 
obtain from ghosts some help towards the attainment 
of his end. He offers the flesh to ghosts and goblins 
and exclaims — 

Now wake the terrors of the place, beset 
With crowding and malignant iiends ; the flames 
From funeral pyres scarce lend their sullen light, 

Clogged with their fleshly prey, to dissipate 
The fearful gloom that hems them in. Pale ghosts 
Sport with foul goblins, and their dissonant mirths 
In shrill respondent shrieks is echoed round. 

Well, be it so. I .seek and must address them. 

Demons of ill, and disembodied spirits, 

Who haunt this spot, 1 bring you flesh for sale; 

The flesh of man, untouched by trenchant steel. 

And worthy your acceptance. (A great noise') 

How the noise. 

High, shrill and indistinct, of chattering sprites 
Communicative, Alls the charnel ground ) 

Strange forms like foxes flit along the sky : 

From the red hair of their lank &)dies darts 
The meteor blaze ; or from their mouths that stretch 
From ear to ear, thickset with numerous fangs, 

Or eyes or beard.s or brows, the radiance streams. 

And now I see the goblin host : . • 

• • • • • 

They mark my coming, and the half chewed morsel 
Falls to the howling wolf,— and now they fly. 

( Pauses, and looking round. ) ' 
Race, dastardly as hideous ! All is plunged 
In utter gloom. The riyer flows before me^ 

The boundary of the funeral ground, that winds 
Through mouldering bones its interrupted way. 

Wild raves the torrent as it rushes past 
And rends its crumbling banks ; the wailing owl 
Hoots through its skirting groves, and to the sounds 
The loud long moaning jackal yells reply. 

Wihtm* 

Suddenly M&dhava hears the voice, musical and wild,, 
of a young woman in distress,— 

Ah cruel father f She you meant an offerihg 
To the king's &Tour, now deseitod diesb 
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That voice is not unfamiliar to M4dhava’s ear ; he 
bursts into the temple and finds M&latt dressed as a 
victim and about to be sacrificed by Aghora?hanta. the 
terrible priest of Chamundi. Some Tintrika rites require 
the sacrifice of a virgin, — and the sweetest and purest 
virgin m Padmavati town had been selected and kid- 
napped for this sacrifice. Malati herself does not know 
how she was stolen : — 

“ I reposed,*' she says, 

“At eve upon the terrace : when I ivoke 
I found myself a prisoner.** lyilson, 

Madhava rescues his beloved and slays the malignant 
priest. But the more malignant priestess Kap^la Kun- 
daia vows revenge. 

We pass by a great many minor incidents. A friend 
of Madhava, Makaranda by name, who is in love with 
Nandana’s sister, disguises himself as Malati, and is 
married to the king’s favorite Nandana. The amdrous 
husband comes to court his bride, but meets with rough 
usage which a maiden’s arm could .scarcely inflict 1 Nan- 
dana’s sister then comes to teach her sister-in-law better 
manners, but finds her own beloved Makaranda as the 
pretended bride. An elopement follows ; the king 
sends his guards to arrest the culptits ; but M&dhava 
and his friend Makaranda beat back the guard.s, and the 
king generously forgives them in consideration of their 
valour. 

Here the play might happily have ended with the 
marriage of the two pair of lovers with the king’s sane* 
tion ; but Biiavabhflti prolongs the .story to bring in 
some powerful description of nature and of human feel- 
ings. His incidents and plot, as usual, are unnatural and 
extravagant, but his descriptions arc matchless in 
{tower. M&latf is once more kidnapped by the foul 
priestess Kap&la Kundal&, and Madhava goes in search 
of her among the Vindhya mountains. Saud&mint, who 
was a Buddhist priestess before, but has now acquired 
supernatural powers by the practice of Yoga, resolves to 
help MAdhava ; and from her lips we have a powerful 
descriptioa of tlie locality 
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How wide the proepect spreads,— monntaia and rock, 

Towns, villages and woods, and glittering streams i 
There where the Pftrft and the Sindhu wind, 

The towers and temple^, pinnacles and gateSp 
And spires of Padmftvatt, like a city 
Precipitated from the skies, appear. 

Inverted in the pure translucent wave. 

There flows LavanA^s frolic stream, whose groves 
By early rains refreshed, afford the youth 
Of PadmavAti pleasant haunts, and where 
Upon the herbage, brightnin^r in the shower, 

The heavy uddered kiiie contented brouse. 

Hark 1 how the banka of the broad Mndhu fall, 

Crashing, in the undermining current. 

Like the loud voice of thunder-laden clouds, 

The sound extends, and like Heramba's roar. 

As deepened by the hollow echoing caverns. 

It floats reverberating round the hills. 

I'hose mountains, coated with thick clustering woods 
Of fragrant sandal and ripe MAlAra 
Recall to memory the lofty mountains 
That southward stretch, where GodAvArS 
Impetuous flashes through the dark deep shade 
Of skirting forests, echoing to her fury. 

Wilson. 

Saud&mint by her magical powers rescues Mftlat!, and 
MMatt and Nandana's sister are happily wedded to 
Mildhava and Makaranda. 

The other two plays of BhavabhOti are taken from 
the Rilm&yana. One of them the MaMtvtra Charita 
narrates the story of R&mafrom his boyhood to his con- 
quests in Ceylon and return with ShA to his native 
country. This play is decidedly inferior to the other plays 
of Bhavabhiiti, but nevertheless contains passages of 
grcRt power. There is a ring of true poetry in the 
passage in which the ancient Icing Janaka (the pro* 
mulgator of the Upanishads and the proud asserter of the 
Kshatriya equality with BrRhmans in learning) is roused 
to indignation by the pretensions of Parasurftma, the sOn 
of Jamadagni. The old king indignantly exclaims: 
* Although he hates us, still we have had patience with 
f^im SO long. When he shakes us again like a blade of 
gesss, then' let the bow be bent against him, alUioi^ 
be be a Bridunan.** « 

Equally r^propriate Is the proud contemiSt vith 
which the mighty Rftvana listens to pvoposals toaVoid 
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hostilities with RAma. The source of the tkxldvarl^— -in 
the poet’s own native land, — ^is thus described • 

Where, amid Janaftthdna’s frowning woodi. 

The tail Prasravana uprears his head, 

Dark tinctured in the clonds, and bathes his brow 
With their descending dews ; thence through his caves. 

He calls the coring moisture, and sends forth * 

The pure GodAvart to win her way, 

Stately and clear, through ancient trees that shade, 

Impervious, tangling, her majestic course. fyHsom, ' 

The other play Uttara RAma Charita continues thO 
story of the RAmAyana to Sita’s exile, and to the recon- 
ciliation of RAma with his children Lava and Kusa. 
In power and vigour, and in graj^ic and forcible des- 
cription, this play is equal to the MAlatl MAdhava ; 
while in pathos and tenderness it will compare with 
anything in the whole range of Sanscrit literature. 

The story is the story of the RAmAyana and need not 
be told in detail. The play opens with a conversation 
between RAma and SitA, now returned from Ceylon, and 
seated on the throne of AyodhyA or Oude. In the second 
scene Lakshmana exhibits to them a series of paintings 
representing the past occurrences of RAma’s life, and 
the gentle SftA can scarcely look over the scenes of 
her past suAerings without sorrow. The po^ of course 
has a word to say about his beloved GodAvatl, which 

Burutf forth, mnd dowo the moonUin wende her way 
Through gloomy thadet and thick entangling wooda. 

WiUarnm 

and RAma reminds SltA of their happy days passed there 
in touching lines, — 

RecaU'ft Ihovs lere^ our humble happy dwelXog 
Upon the bnrden of the thining sCitamt 
Where every hour in fond endenrmenu wrapped. 

Or in sweet toieiehange of thought engaged. 

We lived in trantport, not a wiA beyond 

Each o^.fecklemef the fight of time 7 WUim. 

The languid Stt^ then gone with child, wants repok^ 
and RAma lovingly addresses her — 
fie these snss thy pillow, 

Thiaa, ever rfaee the asptia] InM wallM as , 

Waa la the 4e|s of iafeaqr sad roBtb, 

thsd^ sad ia pnaedr wdsM : 


95 
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Stfd : True^ true, my ever kind and cherished lord. Sieeps^ 

RAma : Her latest waking words are words of lovci 
And naught of her but is most dear to me. 

Her presence is ambrosia to my sight ; 

Her contact fragrant sandal ; her fond arms 
Twined round my neck are a far richer clasp 
Than costliest gems ; and in my house she reigns 
The guardian goddess of my fame and fortune. 

Oh I 1 could never bear again to lose her. 

' misan. 

Tbe last sentiment is artfully put in here by the poet, 
for RAma is on the eve of losing Slid, again. Weak as 
he is loving and gentle, he hears with distress, immedi* 
ately after leaving Sttd. in her sleep, that his subjects ate 
ill'pleased with his conduct in accepting Slt& again after 
she had been carried away by Rflvana. Too weak to 
bear popular dissatisfaction, he submits to their desires, 
and sends poor Stt& to exile. 

Twelve years have since passed and gone. The twjns, 
to whom Slt& gave birth soon after her exile, have grown 
to be sturdy boys, versed in arms as in learning under 
the tuition of V&lmikL Sit& leads a pensive life in the 
forests, her face, 

Pale and wan and wet with tean, 

She moves along like Tenderaess 
Invested with a mortal dress ; 

Or like embodied Grief she shines 

That sad o'er love in absence pines. Wilson. 

It is arranged that Sit4, rendered invisible by divine 
power, should have an interview with R&ma, and the 
poet must needs have the interview on the banks of the 
God&vari. There R&ma strays accompanied by V&santt, a 
friend of SitA, and S!ti and Tamas&, — invisible to R&ma, 
—also repair there. Every scene there recalls to R&ma 
the by-gone days when R&ma and Sit& lived there to- 
gether, and fills him with grief ; and Vftsanti does not fail, 
by cruel though gentle hints, to bring home to Rftma his 
injustice towards Sit&. Bhavabhhti is too spirited not 
to feel indignant at Rftma’s extreme weakness in yield- 
ing to {Mpular clamour, and at his unspeakable injustice 
in sending an innocent and helpless and loving wife 
to exile. And though the poet ^ares a Hindu's feeling 
nf-general respect for Rftma, yet the reader can perceive 
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the poet is determined to give R&ma " a bit of his 
mind ” for his unparalleled feebleness and crime. 

VAsanti takes care to remind RAma,— 

Here iii this plantain grove 
Behold the marble which in happier days 
Supported thee and Stift. Here she sat 
And from her hands gave fodder to the de^r^ 

That boldly crowded round their gentle mistress. 

Ramit : I cannot bear to look upon it* [We^s,} 

mism. 

Poor S!tA, who is present, though invisible to RAma, 
can bear it no longer, she exclaims, — 

VAsanti^ this is cruel : 

My lord demands respect from all, and most 

From those who love me. WiUon, 

But VAsanti is inexorable, and goes on speaking to 
RAma,— 

How hadst thon the heart 
To drive that gentle being from thee ? Once 
She was thy love, thy other dearer life. 

Light of thine eyes, and nectar of thy aouU* Wiltovu 

In vain does RAma plead the people’s will. VAsantt 
goes on and makes horrible suggestions as to the fate 
which has probably overtaken SttA after her exile in the 
forest. RAma shudders and weeps aloud. SitA can 
witness her lord’s sufferings no longer, and exclaims to 
TamasA, " alas I he weeps aloud.” But TamasA answers, 
*Tis better tbns 

To give oar sorrows wsy. Sufferers should speak 
Their griefs. The bursting heart, that overflows 
In words, obtains relieCi WUton. 

We almo.st think we are perusing a paraphrase of 
Shadeespeare’s matchless lines in Macbeth, — 

Give totrow wonlt ; the grief tlut dne. not apeak. 

WhUpen the o’er fraught heut and arakea it break. 

And yet the bard of Vidarblia lived eight centuries 
before the bard of Avon t 

Hie cruel lesson b administered to RAma until he 
Cunts. SitA, herself invisible, touches his forehead, and 
at that loving touch RAma revives, excluming,— " Joy, 

* Koatadent of SaaacritKhohaarcadtheMlaattiwIinw iatheorkU 
■BllMseNrtaiottaitkdkaMtddeMbcaa^, ritluiaadlMdstaMa. 
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joy VAsant! I Wilt thou share my joy ? ” and declares 
that he had felt the touch of Sit&’s hand — 

I could not be deceived. 

Too well I know the touch of that dear hand 
The marriage rite first placed in mine ; even now 
Cool as the snow drift to mv fevered palm« 

And soft as jasmine buds, 1 grasp it 

Wtlsan. 

3ut Sit& gets away. She and Tamas& must depart, 
but she can scarcely tear herself away, — 

Oh let me look, 

A little moment longer, on a form » 

I never, never, may behold again 1 Wilson, 

And before leaving she exclaims — 

I bow me to the feet of my dear lord, 

The source of every blessing, Wilson, 

Yes, the poor, banished, injured Sitft bows to the feet 
of her dear lord, — that lord who had heedlessly, feebly, 
cruelly sent her to the forest, — alone, helpless, on the 
eve of her confinement ! Female self-abnegation can 
go no further ; undying love has never been more for- 
cibly represented ; human imagination has never pic- 
ture a nobler, purer, saintlier character than that of 
the gentle, ever-loving, all-forgiving S!t&. 

Once again, in another place, the poet gives vent to 
his indignation at Rftma’s feeble conduct. The ancient 
king Janaka, revered as much for his prowess as for his 
holy life, his pious sacrifices and his vedic lore, grows 
indignant when he remembers his daughter’s sufferings. 
The warm blood tingles in his old veins when he 
ponders on Rlma’s conduct, and he bursts out in rage — 

Shune on the thmklen nee that wronged tby fiuae. 

And Rima’e haste to liit«B to their cnliinuiiet, 

The crael blow that has overwhelmed my child 
Aroosea all my aovi, and tempts my wmth 
To deal with arms, or direr impreeation% 

Deitnution on my SttA's perieenton. WHstm. 

The story of Rkma’s Asvamedha sacrifice is well 
known. The horse is let loose, and R&ma's son dares 
todetuin it, and thus unwillingly provokes hos t ilities with 
tttasa*s forces. The meeting of Lam and Cha ndra heUi 
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is well described. Both are young heroes, full of ardour 
for battle, but displaying chivalrous courtesy and respect 
towards each other. Chandraketu descends from his 
car, — why ? 

To pay my komage to this valiant yonth, 

And do a soldier's duty. To assail 

At such advantage one who fights on foot 

The god of arms forbids. Wilson* 

And this was written centuries before chivalry was 
developed in Europe. 

The sage Vftlmilci arranges a happy reconciliation 
with which the play is to conclude ; but the poet must, 
have another hit at R&ma before he lays down his 
pen. A theatrical performance is to take place before. 
B&ma, and the subject is R&ma’s desertion of his wife 1 
Sit4 on the stage calls for help when deserted, and in 
her distiess and agony throws herself in the Ganges. 
R2lma can bear it no longer, and starts up exclaiming. 

Dear love, forbear ! 1 fiy to thy assistance. Wilson* 

His brother Lakshmana reminds him : 

Dom my lord remember, whM he view, i, but a fiction ? 

Xima; Alul that tuch a poition riionld have been the gift of R4ma 
to hi, tender bride, the dear eompanioa of hi, forest dwelling. 

mum. 

The reader is herein reminded of the stage-play in 
Hamlet, which was contrived to convict Hamlet’s 
uncle of his guilt. The play ends happily : Rftraa re- 
ceives back SitA and his boys Lava and Kusa, and the 
people of AyodhyA are penitent, and bend ** in prostrate 
homage to the Queen.” 

When we have spoken of K&ltdAsa' and of Bhava- 
bhhti, we have spoken of all that is best in the Sanscrit 
dramatic literature. Several hundreds of plays must 
have been composed and enacted in what we have 
called the Augustan Era of Saqscrit IheraturU) but 
the works of genius only survive, polished imitation 
and lifeless pieces do not stand the test of time: Somq 
of tiie masterpieces of Shakespeare will be read even 
aftor Shakespear^s langu^ becomes a dead languid ; 
but Marlowe oc Fletdier or even Ben Jtmson wUK 
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scarcely be remembered twelve centuries after the date 
of Elizabeth. 

The total number of Hindu plays which exist, or 
which are alluded to by writers on the Drama, is 
estimated by H. H. Wilson to be not much more than 
sixty. Most of these, however, are of a comparatively 
recent date, and very few are of any merit, or are 
generally known or read. The only pieces (besides 
those spoken of above), which are generally known 
and read at the present day, are the Mrtchchkakatt, 
the Mudrd Rdkshasa and the Vent Sankdra. A word 
or two about them will suffice. 

The Mrichchhakati is ascribed to a king Sudraka, 
and the time of its composition is unknown. Internal 
evidence leads us, however, to think that it must be 
referred to the brilliant literary period which com- 
menced with the sixth century A.D. Its style is not 
widely different from the style of composition of the 
other plays of this period, and like many of them, it has 
its scene at Ujjayint. The Pauranik trinity— Brahmft, 
Vishnu, and Siva — is recognized (Act VI), Buddhists 
have already become objects of aversion though 
persecution has not yet commenced (Act VII), and the 
Code of Manu is the recognized law for the adminis- 
tration of justice, (Act IX). For the rest the 
Mrichchhakati deals not with princes and princesses, 
but with men and women in the ordinary walks of 
life; it gives us an insight into the town life of the 
olden days with its system of justice and police, its 
gambling and other vices ; and it is a fairly correct 
picture of the people and their manners. We shall 
have to allude to the play frequently when we come to 
^e subject of the manners and civilization of this 
period. 

The Mudri R&kshasa is a more recent play, and the 
author is Visikha Datta. The closing speech of the 
drama would seem to shew that the Musalmans were 
already masters of India when this play was composed. 
Its chief interest lies in the fact that it refers to the 
political revolution by which ChAnkaya raised Chan- 
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dragupta on the throne of the Magadhas about 320 
B.C. The contrast between the character of Ch&nakya, 
who is scheming, vindictive, violent, and inexorable, 
and that of Kikshasa, who is generous, straightforward, 
noble, and faithful, is finely drawn. 

The play of Vent Sanh&ra is attributed to Bhatta 
NSr&yana, who is said to have been one of the 
Br&hmans who came on A'disur’s invitation from 
Kanouj to Bengal, Many Br&hmans in Bengal still 
claim descent from the author of this piece. The 
subject is taken from the Mah&bh&rata. Draupadt 
when lost by Yudhisthira at dice, was dragged in the 
public assembly by Duhs&sana by her Vent or braided 
hair, and she resolved that her hair would remain 
dishevelled until that insult was revenged. The insult 
was revenged when Bhima killed Duryodhana, and 
Draupadi's hair was bound up again. There are 
passages which are vigorous, but on the whole the 
play is harsh in style and rude in execution, and it 
belongs obviously to a period not very long before the 
Mahommedan conquest of India. 



CHAPTER XII. 

POETRY. 

The name of K&lid&sa stands foremost in poetry as 
in drama. There is a series of short Makdkdvyas or 
epics in Sanscrit belonging to the period of which we 
are now speaking, and the two best of them are K&lid&> 
sa's. One is called Raghtvansa or the race of Raghu, 
and the other is the Kutn&ra SambJueva or the birth of 
Kum&ra, the war god. 

The first is a long account of the royal race of Ayo- 
dhy&, beginning with the founder of the dynasty and 
ending with the last kings of R&ma’s race. The subject 
is one more suited f6r history than for poetry, but the 
genius of the poet enlivens the whole story. Scenes 
from the life of king after king are painted with all the 
skill of a great master ; ^ the descriptions are always 
rich and spirited and often ‘rise to true poetry ; and the 
reader remains from the first to the last under the spell 
of Kftlidftsa’s rich and superb fancy, and bis inimitable 
sweetness of versification. 

One of the happiest and most remarkable passages 
in the whole work is that in which RAma, after winning 
back S!t& from Ceylon, travels through the air in a celes- 
tial car all the way toAyodhy&. All India with her 
rivers and forests and mountains and the blue waters of 
the ocean lie below, and R&ma points out the different 
places to his gentle and loving consort Apart from the 
beauty of the passage, it is interesting as giving us 
some notion of the Geography of India as known to 
the literary men of Ujjayini in the 6th centnry A.D. 

In our opinion KdlidAsa takes a bolder flight In his 
Kum&ra Sambhava. Here he does not narrate the his> 
tory of a race of kings, but paints from the Inexhansti* 
ble storehouse oC his imagination, the love of Uffik for 
the gireat Siva, and their happy union. 
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Um& was born the daughter of the deity of the 
Him&Iaya mountains, and a sweeter child never saw 
the light : 

Blest was that hour, and all the world wa^ gay. 

When Mend’s daughter saw the light of day. 

A rosy glow filled all the brightening sky. 

And borons breeze came sweeoing softly by, 

Breathed round the hill a sweet unearthly strain, 

And the glad heavens poured down their flowery rain. 

Griffith's TtamlaHon, 

The early years of the gentle maiden are described 
with exquisite grace and sweetness ; but a great future 
awaits her. The gods intend her as a bride to the 
mighty Siva, for unto them will be born a child who 
will lead the gods to victory against the Asuras. Siva 
is now engaged in pious contemplation in the Him&Iaya 
mountains, and it is arranged that the youthful Um& 
will wait on the mighty god as a handmaiden, and<4ook 
to all his needs. 

We can remember nothing lovelier and fresher in the 
creations of fancy than the image of UmA clad in chaste 
garments and decorated with flowers, attending on the 
great god in his devotions, collecting flowers for him, 
and doing him due obeisance. In doing d>eisance she 
stooped so low — 

That from bw hair. 

Dropped the bright flower that starred the midnight there. 

Grifith. 

And Siva pleased with her homage blessed her — 

Surely thou tbeU be 

Blessed with abusbmid who loves none but thee. Griffith, 

Evei 3 rthing might have gone on snfoothly to the de*- 
sired end. if the mischievous god of love had not inter- 
fered. He marks the moment of Siva's weakness and 
lets go his unerring shaft. Let the poet narrate the 
efieol JOa the hermit-god Siva : — 

likt the moon’s influenee on the see st rest, 

Ckme pesskm steslliif over the hermit’s hsomt, 

While on the msiden^s lip thst mocked the dye 
Of ripe red fhdt he bent his meltinit eye 
And eh ! how showed the Indy’s love for him. 

The henviiig Unom end endi q^ttering limb 1 
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Like young Kadambns, when the leaf buds swell 
At the warm touch of spring they love so well ; 

Hut still with downcast eyes she sout»ht the ground, 

And durst not turn their burning glances round. 

Then with strong effort Siva lulled to rest 
The storm of passion in his troubled breast, 

And seeks, with angry eyes that round him roll. 

Whence came the tempest over his tranquil soul, 
lie looked and saw the hold young archer stand. 

His bow bent ready in his skilful hand, 

Drawn towards the eye,— his shoulder well depressed, 

And the left foot thrown forward as a re^t. 

Then was the hermit-god to madness lashed, 

Then from his eye red flames of fury flashed. 

So changed the beauty of that glorious brow, 

Scarce could the gaze support its terror now. 

Hark ! heavenly voices sighing through the air : 

‘ Be calm, great Siva, O be calm and spare ! ' 

Alas ! the angry feye’s resistless flashes 

Have scorched the gentle king of love to ashes ! 

Griffith. 

Love’s bride laments the death of her lord, and Um4 
in mortification and grief retires into a wood and begins 
penances and prayer. The poet launches again into a 
description of the gentle and tender girl subjecting her- 
self to hard penances unsuited to her frame. Summer 
is passed amid scorching fires, — in autumn she remains 
exposed to the rains, — and the blasts of winter see her 
.still unshaken in lier purpose. 

A young hermit comes to enquire the reason of these 
severe penances undertaken by a young and tender 
damsel. Um&’s maidens explain to him the cause, but 
the hermit can scarcely believe that so gentle a creature 
should be in love with so unloveable a god as Siva, who 
remains smeared with ashes and wanders about in 
funeral places,— 

Impatient Um& listened ; the quick blood 
Rilled to her temples in an angry flood. 

Griffith. 

She explains to the unmannerly hermit with passion- 
ate eloquence the glories of the great deity whom none 
knows and none can comprehend, and she rises to 
depart from the place in anger and scorn,— 

She turnechaway, with wrath her bosom swcUing 
Its vest of bark in ansty pride repelling.— 
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But suddec lo I l)efore her wondering eyes. 

In altered form she sees the sage arise ; 

’Tis Siva's self before the astonished maid 
In all his gentlest majesty arrayed ! 

Griffith. 

Yes, it is Siva himself who had refused to be forced 
into love, but is now propitiated and pleased with Um&’s 
penances, and now humbly craves a return of his affec- 
tion from Um& the mountain maid. 

Among the shorter poems of KAlid^sa, the best and 
sweetest is the Meghaddta, or the Cloud Messenger. 
The story is simple. A Yaksha is banished by royal 
order from his home for being too fond of his wife and 
neglecting his duties ; and in his exile he gazes on the 
dark cloud of the rainy season and bids it carry a 
message of love to his dear beloved at home. The 
lover indicates the way by which the cloud should 
proceed, and the poet describes the various parts of 
India from the Vindhyas to the Him&laya mountains in 
verse, which, for richness of fancy and melody of rythm, 
has never been excelled in the literature of the world : — 

On Naga Nadi's banks tby waters shed, 

And raise the feeble jasmin's languid head. 

Grant for awhile thy interposing shroud, 

To where those damsels woo the friendly cloud ; 

As while the garland's flowery stores they seek, 

The scorching sunbeams tinge their tender cheek, 

The ear hung lotus fades, and vain they chase. 

Fatigued and faint, the drops that clew the face. 

What though tu northern climes thy journey lay. 

Consent to track a shortly devious way. 

To fair tyjaint's palaces and pride. 

And beauteous daughters turn awhile aside ; 

Those glancing eyes, those lightning loo^s unseen, 

Dark are tby days, and thou in vain hast been. 

e • • • 

Behold the city whose immortal fame 
Glows in Avantis or Visala's name I 
Renowned for deeds that worth and love inspire 
And bards to paint them with poetic fire : 

The fairest portion of celestial birth. 

Of Indra'a paradise transferred to earth. 

The last reward to acta ansierest riven. 

The only recompense then left to heaven. 

Here, as the early sephyrt waft along, • 

In swelting harmony^ the woodland soDg» 
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They scatter sweetness from the frigrant flower, 
lliat joyfhl opens to the morning hour ; 

With friendly zeal they sport around the maid 
Who early courts their vivifying aid, 

And cool from 8ifra*f jelid waves embrace 
Each languid limb and enervated grace. 

IVilscn's Translation. 

A 6hort poem bn the seasons is also ascribed to K&ii' 
dftsi. 

Bh&ravi who was a cohtempOrary or a soccestor of 
K&lic^Asa is by a long way inferior to him in all the quali- 
ties which make a great and a true poet. Jo the rich- 
ness of a creative fancy, in true tenderness and pathos, 
and even in the sweetness and melody of verse, K&lid&sa 
is incotnparably a greater poet. But nevertheless Bh&ravi 
boBsts of a Vigour of thought and of language, a spirited 
dnd lofty eloquence in expmssion, which K&lidflsa seldom 
eqbils. Only one Mah&kAvya, the KirAtdtjuntam of 
fih&lravi, has been left to us, and it is one of the most 
vigorous and spirited poems in the Sanscrit iRhguage. 

The story is takeili from the Mah&bhftrata. Yudhis- 
Ihtra is in exilb, and his spirited wife Draupadt Urges him 
to break the treaty with his cousins and to win back 
his kingdom. With khe burning eloquence of a proud 
and a wronged woman, she points out to him that peace 
and submission ill becohie a Kshatriya ; that faith is not 
to be kept with the faithless ; that kingdoms and glory 
are not won by meekness and resignation 

Cast off thy ‘doth, assnoie Uiy native power. 

And, manlike, dealdesinuUon to thy foe i 
Not kinsa, but heAnite seek seclusion’s bower. 

Forget their wrongs, and meddy bend in woe 

If mighty then, ^hosn treksura it their ftme. 

Like thee consent their manhood to d^fmde. 

Then woe to warrior'p pride and name, 

And honour, conrage cmvuliy oe dead 1 

Bat veld Ih'i^ wbrds I If spoltt of thy great naai^ 

Thou adeh’st In holy p&ee to dnk thy {re, 

Forego these arms,— that bow of royal &me 

Ck> plait tfay locks,— like hertbits worship (tie 1 

From «ff tmFaUi sM iramsiatim Sjt tktprlumtt seraftr. 

Yudhisthira’s spirited brother Bhlma supports Draa- 
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padi ; but Yudhisthira is not to be moved from his 
plighted word, and recommends resignation. In the 
meantime Vy&sa, the mythical compiler of the VedaSi 
comes to see the king in his exile, and advises Arjunft 
to seek by penance celestial arms, with which he 
will be able to conquer his foes in the hour of battle. 
Arjuna accordingly takes leave of his brothers, and 
Draupadt of course urges him on to the task with her 
persuasive eloquence. The hero retires into the solitudes 
of the Himftlaya mountains to perform his penances. 

No part of the poem brings out Bh&ravi's merits as a 
poet to greater advantage than the account of Arjuna’s 
penances in this wild solitude. His innate pride and 
worth are admirably contrasted with his present voca* 
tion ; and the influence of his presence is felt 
the animate and inanimate creatures of the peaceful 
hermitage. Indra's messenger sees this strange hermit 
and reports to the god accordingly, 

Like a strange luminary of the sky, 

Though dad in humble barks, on yonder hill^ 

\ holy man, intent on purpose high, 

]3oth penances ! And earth Is hashed and still ! 

In his great arms, whose ronscles snake-like coil, 

He liolds a mighty awe*tnspiring bmir ; 

Bat gentle mn his dee^, deront his toil. 

No gentler, holier hmmit lives below I 

Soft the sephjrr blows, the sward is green, 

The sky is blue, and rains the dxat allay. 

By worth subdued, the elements 1 ween 
In onS accord to him cbduMUSe pay f 

llm forest beasts their miitnal strife loiset. 

And hambly listen to his beck ana woiA ; 

FVw him tho bendifig trees with Momome welt, 

TIk iKmotaias o»B Wa M tbetr ind I 

Hi, omkIo, toQ bopak, a pwpoM Ugli. 

Hi, mighty mdn dnote, noom, i, mw. 

A gntk hemit hi, radint aye 
laMiU • MM* ef ewe mat mck* tac I 

If fcom h(dy w iat , he i, dewHMbd, 

>W»ml^msa|>nn«,orframwB»kiiiglyliM, 

1 kawi Bot lofo 1 iriqp to wood, larth wended. 
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Indra is pleased with the message, for Arjuna is his 
son, and Indra wishes him success. But nevertheless he 
is resolved to try the mortal as he tries all anchorites, 
and sends celestial nymphs to lure the hero from his 
austere rites. Our author launches into a descrip- 
tion of these lovely nymphs in two cantos, describ- 
ing how they gather flowers and plunge into a river, 
and appear with renovated beauty before the solitary 
anchorite. 

Pale With rites pi escribed of old, 

In aims accoutred, calm and hold, 

Like Veda, — peaceful, glorious, great, — 

Aijuna*s self at last they met. 


Resplendent in a robe of light, 

Like the beauteous lord of night, 

Alone upon a hill he stood, 

And seemed of all the woods the god I 

Tale with penances, — but great, 

Unapproachable !--though all sedate, 

Alone— but strong as hosts in fight^ 

A saint,— but weilding lndra*s might ! 

Unpublished translation % 

Such is the hero whom the nymphs meet, and such 
is the saint whom they vainly try to tempt. The 
celestial beauties retire, somewhat humbled, and then 
Indra himself comes in the guise of an old anchorite to 
dissuade Arjuna from his penances ; even as K&Iidcisa’s 
Siva comes in disguise to dissuade UmS from her love 
of that deity. The mutability of worldly grandeur, the 
folly of seeking power and fame, the wisdom of seeking 
true virtue and salvation, — all these are pleaded by the 
disguised god with convincing eloquence ; but Arjuna 
remains unconvinced and unshaken in his purpose 

Father ! thy advice is right. 

But alas it suits not me^ 

As the starry sky of night 

Doth not suit the light of day. 

• • • • 

For I seek to wash our stain, — 

SjAin for which this heart hath bled,— 

With the tear drops for the slain 
By th#r iistowing widows shed i 
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If the hope on which Tve rested 
Be unreal, idle, vain ; 

Be it so ; — thy words are wasted j 
Panion, if 1 cause thee pain. 
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Till I conquer, crush my foe. 

Win afvain our long-lost fame, 

Salvation^ self to me were woe, — 

Hind Vance to my lofty aim ! 

UttptthUshed transtat \m, 

Indra is not ill pleased with this unshaken determi- 
nation which yields neither to temptation nor to reason ; 
and the god discloses himself and points out to the hero 
the way to win the celestial arms he seeks, by the wor- 
ship of Siva, who alone can bestow them. 

Once more Arjuna engages in penances and severe 
austerities, until the fame of his rigid piety is carried to 
Siva himself. Siva now comes to meet the pious 
Kshatriya, — not in the gui.se of an old man to dissuade 
him from his religious performances. — but as a warrior 
wishing to try a warrior’s steel. He assumes the guise 
of a Kirata or wild hunter, and a mighty boar which 
came to attack Arjuna is slain. Both Arjuna and the 
disguised god claim the merit of having slain the animal, 
and thus a quarrel is picked up which *eads to a 
fight which our author describes in no less than six 
cantos. 

The battle, though full of the most striking and 
spiiitcd passages, is nevertheless de.scribcd in the extra- 
vagant .style common to Hindu poets. Arms of snakes, 
arms of hre, and arms of clouds and rain are discharged, 
until the firmament is filled with hissing serpents, 
roaring flames, or copious torrents of rain ! But all 
these miraculous weapons are of little avail to Arjuna, 
to the hero’s great a.stonishment the wild hunter re> 
plies to every .veapon with a mightier one, and is 
more than a match for the most skilled warrior of the 
{period 1 

.\&tonished ai ihc hnoter'i mighty skill 
Arjuna |>aufred in mediutiou still. 

And in his heart which never quaked Inidat foes, 

Dotthu and misgivings, soch as Iheset arose. 
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Warriors have I seen of matchless power^ 

Armies in great contests darkening lower, 

And beaten all I Why fail before this swain 7 
Why fails the sun before the paler moon? 

Is this all magic? Is it all a dream ? 

Gone is my might ? Or am I still the same ? 

Why triumphs not mv never-failing steel. 

Above this hunter's all untutored skill? 

Rending the boundless sky as if in twain. 

Sounding his bow, and shaking ^arth and main, 

He fights. Is he a simple mountaineer ! 

By deeds a man disguised is shewn all clear. 

Such wondrous aim on foe to send his dart. 

To shield himself such never-failing art, 

Not Bhlshma's self nor Drona proud doth own. 

How can a swain possess such skill alone ? 

Unpublished it ansloHon, 

At length deprived of all arms, Arjuna springs on 
his invincible foe to wrestle him down. The wrestling 
goes on long, and Siva, no mean wrestler, springs into 
the air to attack Arjuna, and the latter holds him by 
the feet to pull him down. This appeal the mighty god 
cannot withstand ; a faithful worshipper holds him 
by the feet, Siva reveals himself, and blesses the 
saintly warrior, and bestows on him the coveted 
arms by which he is to win back his kingdom and 
his fame. 

Such is the celebrated poem of Bhdravi which does 
not boast of any interesting plot or any striking crea- 
tions of fancy, but which is characterized by a force and 
vigour of sentiment and expression which have given 
the poem a place among the unperisbable works of 
the ancient Hindus. 

Coming now to the seventh century A.D., we know, 
on the authority of the Chinese traveller I-tsing, that 
the poet Bhartrihari graced the age of Silftditys 1 1* 
Bhartrihari’s Satakas show that he was a Hindu, ^t 
they are nevertheless marked by the Buddhist spirit 
of the time in 'whi<di he lived. Professor Tawncy of 
Calcutta has renderol some of them into elegant and 
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spirited English verse, and a few extracts will convey 
an idea of the original to the reader — 

Not to swerve from truth end mercy, not for life to stow to sheme ; 
From the poor no gifts accepting, nor from men of evil fame ; 

Lofiy faith and proud submission,— who on fortune’s giddy ledge 
Firm can tread this path of duty, narrow as the sabre’s edge? 
Abstinence from sin of bloodshed, and from speech of others’ wives. 
Truth and open-handed largess, love for men of holy^lives, 

Freedom from desire and avarice,— such the path that leads to bliss, 
Path which every sect may travci, and the simple cannot miss. 

Treachery is of crimes the blackest, 

Avarice is a world of vice, 

Truth is nobler far than penance, 

Purity than sacrifice. 

Charity’s the first of virtues, 

Dignity doth most adorn. 

Knowledge triumphs unassisted. 

Better death than public scorn. 

You are a lord of acres 

But we aie loids of song ; 

And we subdue the subtle, 

If you subdue the strong ; 

The rich of you aie speaking, 

111 me the wise believe, 

And if you find me iiksome, 

Why then— I take my leave. 

What profit are the Vedas, 

Or books of legal loi-e. 

Or those long-winded legends 
Repeat^ o’er and o’er ? 

What gain we by our merits? 

A dwelling in the skies— 

A miserable mansion. 

That men of sense despise— 

All these are huckstering methods^ 

Give me that perfect way 
Of aelf-contaioed fruition, 

Where pain is done away. 

A hermit’s forest cell, and felloWship wtih deer, 

A harmleas meal of fruit, stone beds besides the stream. 

Are helps 10 chose who long for Siva's guidance here ; 

Bat be the mind devout, our homes will forests seem. 

C. Af. Tkm m y k 

'*Trutili is nobler far than penance, purity fl«yn 
sacrifice," — this is the ulterior lesson which HindtihMtt' 
has taught in every religious worlc add every Utcwy' 
composHioo, in dl centuries and in all epochs, '^ 
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Si^trak&ras learnt this lesson from the Vedas and handed 
it down to the immortal Gautama Buddha who made 
this principle his whole religion 1 And even the later 
Hindus of the Pauranik Period, with all tlieir leaning 
towards forms and rites, never lost sight of this truth. 
Drunkenness and falsehood were Mah&pdtakas of old ; 
inter>caste-marriage and widow-marriage were none. 
Now, the latter involve loss of caste ; the former go 
unpunished. Such rules are doomed ! 

The extracts from Bhartrihari given above will enable 
the reader to agree in the opinion of Professor Lassen, 
that it is the terse and epigrammatic character of Bhartri- 
hari’s short poems which make them conspicuous among 
the productions of the Indian muse ; and the perfect 
art with which they are composed, make them worthy 
of being tanked among the masterpieces of Indian 
genius. 

We have seen before that a MahakSvya known as 
Bhattikdvya is also probably the work of Bhartrihari. 
It is the story of the Ramayana told briefly ; the re- 
markable feature of the woik is, that it has been written 
to teach grammar ! All the conjugational forms of verbs 
which are difficult to remember, and all other difficult 
derivations of words have been interwoven in melo- 
dious verse, so that the student who knovtrs the poem 
knows Sanscrit grammar also. The poetry does not 
aspire to the beauty of Kalidasa’s poems, or the dignity 
of Bhflravi’s work, but the mastery of words and the 
art of composition are perfect and matchless, and 
worthy of the author of the epigrammatic Satakas. 

Two other Mahakavyas are also generally studied 
by Hindu students ; but both these are later productions, 
and belong, probably, to the nth and I2th centuries 
A.D. One- of them is Naishadha of Sri Harsha and 
the other is Sisupdlavbafia of Magha. The stories of 
both are taken from the Mahabharata. 

Naishadha is the well-known story of Nala and Dam- 
ayanti, one of the most touching episodes of the great 
epic. Dr. Biihler fixes the date of this poem in the 
I2tb century. The poet is said by Rajasekhara to have 
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been born in Benares, but he was certainly familiar with 
Bengal, and Vidy&pati, a Bengali poet of the 14th cen- 
tury, claims Sri Har.sha to be a Bengali. It is possible, 
as has been conjectured by some antiquarians, that he 
migrated from the North-West to Bengal. 

Sisup&labadha, as its name implies, is the story of 
the destruction of the proud king SisupAla, by Krishna. 
It is a distant imitation of Bh&ravi’s Kir&tirjuniya ; and 
the name Mdgha, (a wintei month), is probably assumed 
by the author to indicate that he takes away the glory 
of Bhdravi (which means the sun). According to the 
Bhoja Pravandfia, he was a contemporary of King Bhoja 
of Dhara in the iith century. 

The most melodious .song that has ever been written 
in Sanscrit is the Gtta Govinda, written by Jayadeva of 
Bengal in the 12th century A.D. 

Jayadeva wa.s a puet of the court of Lakshmana 
Sena as has been proved by the colophon of an ancient 
copy of his poem discovered by Dr. BUhler in Kashmir, 
and he obtained from the king the title of Kavirkja. 
His poem relates to the loves of Krishna and R&dhfl, 
and has been rendered with matchless grace and beauty 
into English verse by Sir Edwin Arnold. One extract 
will suffice. It describes erring Krishna’s amours with 
other nymphs and describes the gratification of the five 
senses : smell, sight, touch, taste and hearing : — 

One with star blossomed champac wreathed, woos him to rest hU head. 
On the dark billow of her breast so tenderly outspread ; 

And o'er his brow with t 'ses blown she fans a fragrance rare, 

That falls on the enchanted sense like rain in thirsty air ; 

While the company of damsels wave many an odorous spray. 

And Krishna laughing, toying, sighs the soft spring away. 

Another gazing in his face, sits wistfully apait, • 

Searching it with those looks of love that leap from heart to heart ; 

Her eyes - afire with shy desire, veiled by their lashes black— 

Speak BO thst Krishna cannot choose but send the message back ; 

In the company of damsels whose bright eyes in the ring 
Shine round him wtth soft meanings in the meny light of spring. 

The third one of that dazzling hand of dwellers in the wood— 

Body and bosom panting with the pulse of youthfol blood— 

Leans over him, as in hts ear a lightsome thing to speak. 

And then with leaf*soft lip impriou a kiss below hb cheek ; 

A kias that thrills, and Knshna turns at the ailken touch 
To gift it back*— Ah Radha ! forgeuiog thee too mock 
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And one with arch smile beckons him away from Jumna's banks, 
Where the tall bamboo bristle like spears in battle ranks, 

And plucks his cloth to make him come into the mango shade, 

Where the fruit is ripe and golden, and the milk and cakes are laid ; 
Oh ! golden red the mangoes, and glad the feasts of spring. 

And fair the flowers to lie upon and sweet the dancers sing. 

Sweete<;t of all that temptress who dances for him now 
With subtle feet which part and meet in the measure slow. 

To the chime of silver bangles, and the beat of rose-leaf hands. 

And pipe and lute and cymbal played by the woodland bands ; 

8o that wholly passion-laden— eye, ear, sense, soul o’ercome— 

Krishna is theirs in the forest ; his heart forgets its home. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

FICTION. 

India was not better known to the ancient nations 
for her science and poetry than ns the birthplace 
of fables and fiction 1 The oldest Aryan fables that 
are to be found anywhere are in the J&taka tales 
dating from some centuries before Christ, and Dr. Rh3rs 
Davids has pointed out that many of them have tra- 
velled to different parts of Europe, and have assumed 
various modern shapes. 

The fables of the Panchatantra were probably cur- 
rent in India for many centuries before they were com- 
piled in their present shape, in easy and graceful Sans- 
crit prose. The work was translated into Persian in 
the reign of Nousharwan (53110572 A.D.), and it is 
certain, therefore, that the Sanscrit compilation was 
made in the sixth century A.D., if not earlier. The 
Persian translation was rendered into Arabic, and the 
Arabic translation was rendered into Greek by Symeon 
Seth about 1080 A.D. The Greek version was again 
rendered into Latin by Fossinus. A Hebrew transla- 
tion of the work was-made by Rabbi Joel about t25a 
A Spanish translation of the Arabic version was pub- 
lished about 1251 A. D. The first German translations 
were published in the fifteenth century, and since then 
the work has been rendered into all the languages of 
Europf', and is known as the fables of Pilpay or Bidp^* 
Thus for many centuries the juvenile population of 
the uforld was amused with the simple but ingenious 
tides of animals which a Hindu compiled from the 
currept folklore of his countrymen. 

When we proceed from the sixth to the seventh cen- 
tury, we find a great change in Sanscrit prose. More 

* Se^ Tswnej’s tnuulstUm of AftcM Swit SiiMra, VoL 43f 
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ambitious works were composed in a style which is more 
ornate and elaborate, but stilted and artificial. Dandin 
composed his Dasakum&racharita probably at the very 
commencement of the seventh century. The work, 
as its name signifies, is the story of ten princes who 
meet with various adventures, most of which are of 
course supernatural. The style, though sufficiently 
ornate and artificial, is yet less extravagant than that 
of K&damvari. 

B&nabhatta, the renowned writer of the Kidamvari, 
was, as we have seen before, a courtier af Siladitya II, 
and was the author of the Ratn&vali drama, and of 
a life of the emperor called Harshacharita. B&na- 
bhatta’s father was Chitrabh&nu, and his mother was 
Rfijyadevi ; and Chitrabh&nu died when young B&na 
was only 14 years of age. Bhadrand.r&yana, Isflna 
and MayAra were among Buna’s early friends. 

The story of K4damvari is wild and weird, and too 
long to tell ; — the same couple of lovers go through more 
than one life, and still feel the same irresistible attraction 
for each other. Scenes of overwhelming passion, intense 
sorrow, irresistible love and austere penances in wild soli- 
tudes, are depicted with power and with a wonderful 
command of language There is little of cJiaracter in the 
various personages. They are all carried away by the 
vicissitudes of fortune or by torrents of feeling which 
have the power of fate. It is this which Hindu writers 
delight in depicting ; of determined efforts of the will 
in supporting or combating the ordinary ills of life, 
there are few descriptions in Hindu works of ima- 
gination. For the rest, the style of composition, in 
spite of its wonderful power, is ornate^ and redundant, 
laboured and extravagant, beyond all reasonable bounds ; 
and often the same verbose sentence, with strings of 
adjectives and long compounds,* with a profusion of 
similes and figures of speech, runs through several pages I 

Subandhu also lived in the same reign and ^rote 
the V&savadatt&, a shorter tale. Prince Kandarpckatu 
and princess V4savadatt& fell in love while drenming 
of each other ; land the prince went to Kusun||ipura 
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(P&taliputra), met the princess, and carried her away 
on an acreal steed to the Vindhya mountains. There 
he fell asleep, and when he awoke he found her not. 
On this Kandarpaketu was about to commit suicide, 
when a voice from the sky prevented him and promised 
him eventual reunion with his beloved, bride. After 
long wanderings he found a stone figure resembling 
his long lost wife ; he touched it, and lo ! Vftsavadatt& 
waked to life. A holy saint had turned her into stone,— 
with the merciful provision, however, that she would be 
restored to life on being touched by her husband. 

We have yet one or two other important works of 
fiction to speak of. The Brihat Kath& is a collection 
of fables and tales which were long current among the 
people in the Pais&chi dialect. In the I2th century A.D. 
Somadeva, a Kashmirian by birth, abridged it and put 
it into Sanscrit in order to console Queen Shryavati of 
Kashmir, on the death of her grandson Harshadeva, in 
1125 A.D. ; and this abridged compilation is known 
as the Kathi Sarit S&gara. “ The book,” says 
the compiler, “ is precisely on the model of that from 
which it is taken ; there is not even the slightest devia- 
tion ; only such language is selected as tends to abridge 
the prolixity of the work.” * 

A divine origin must needs be given to this compi- 
lation, and its existence in the Pais&cht dialect must 
needs be explained. This is done in the usual manner. 
Siva first told the tales lo his consort, and an attendant 
Pushpadanta overheard him. He was therefore cursed 
and sent down to the earth as a mortal, and was bom 
as KfttyAyana, the critic of P&nini. He was a minister 
ofNanda, and a contemporary of Chandragupta and 
Chlnakya, and we are also told that he ha^ a dispu- 
tation with Panini himself. This last story, no doubt, 
owes its origin to the fact of KAiy&yana's having criti- 
cised Pfinini ; the contemporaneous existence of the two 
grammarians need not be inferred from this story. 
Kfttyftyana told the tales (which he had beard as an 

* C. U. Tawaejr's translatioa. 
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attendant on Siva) to a Pis&cha K&nabhikti (who was 
formerly a Yaksha), and K&n'abhiiti, the Pis&cha, told it 
in his Pais&chi language to Gun&dhya, another attend- 
ant on Siva, but sent to earth as a mortal. Gunidhya 
gave the fables to S&tav&hana, king of Pratishth&na, 
on the God&vari, once the capital of Southern India ; 
and Satav&hana published the great collection of fables. 
All that we can gather from this elaborate intro- 
ductory story is that the compilation of the Brihat 
Kath£L was made in Southern India in the Pais&chi 
dialect, and that Gun&dhya was probably the com- 
piler. 

Somadeva’s Sanscrit version, the Kath& Sarit 
S&gara is divided into 18 books and 1 24 chapters, and 
contains nearly everything in the way of folklore 
known in India ! We find in it occasional stories from 
the Mah&bh&rata and the R&m&yana, some tales from 
the Pui&nas, much of the fables of the Panchatantra, 
the whole of the twenty-five tales of a demon known 
as the Betal Pachisi, some of the tales which we believe 
occur in the Sinhasan Batisi, and many adventures of 
the great Vikram&ditya of Ujjayini. The tales throw 
much light on the manners and customs and the domes- 
tic life of the people. 

With regard to Vikram&ditya of Ujjayini we are told 
that he was the son of Mahendr&ditya by the queen 
Saufflyadarsan&, and that he had a second name 
Vishama Sila (SilAditya ?) We are also told that be 
was sent to the earth, because the gods complained of 
the oppression of the Mlechchhas in India, — and Vik- 
rama fulfilled his destiny and slew the Mlechchhas. 

The only other well-known work of fiction is the 
Hitopadesa, which is merely a compilation of a portion 
of the older Panchatantra. It is remarkable that all 
these works of fiction are in Sanscrit, although .the 
Fr&krits were the spoken tongues in India in the 
Pauranik Period. 

Vararachi, one of the ** nine gems ” of VikramAdi^*® 
court, is . the oldest grammarian who treats of the Pra- 
krit dialects. He distinguishes four distinct dialectSi 
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viz. the Mahdrdstrt or Pr4krit, properly so called ; the 
Saurasent, very similar to the Mah4r4shtri, and like it 
derived fiom the Sanscrit ; the Paisdclu and the MAgadhi 
which last two are said to be derived from the Saurasent. 

These Prakrit dialects gradually came into use in 
Northern India from the older P4Ii language which was 
the sacred language of the Buddhists, and, had been the 
spoken tongue for a thousand years or more. Indeed, 
the political and religious causes which ushered in a 
new foim of Hinduism in the place of declining 
Buddhism had undoubtedly some influence in establish- 
ing the newer Pt4krit dialects in the place of the older 
P&li. 

Political and religious changes have generally been 
attended in India and elsewhere, — not indeed with 
sudden changes in the spoken tongue, — but with such 
changes (slow and gradual in themselves) being 
authoritatively and suddenly recognized. When the 
vigorous colonists on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Jutnna left behind their old mother country, the Punjab, 
in learning and civilization, the Sanscrit of the Rig Veda 
was replaced by the Sanscrit of the Brihmanas. With the 
rise of Magadhaand of Gautama Buddha, P41i replaced 
the Sanscrit of the Br&hmanas. With the decline of 
Buddhism and the rise of Hinduism under Vikramftditya, 
the Prakrits took the place of the P&li. And, lastly, with 
the fall of ancient races and the rise of the Rajputs 
in the loth century A.D. was witnessed the rise of the 
Hindi language, which is still spoken in Northern India. 

All this is intelligible. But the readers of K4lid4sa 
and of Bhavabhflti will naturally enquire. Did those 
poets write in a dead language ? is it possible to 
compose a Sakuntalk, a Meghadflta or an Uttara Charita 
in a dead langu^e ? Does the history of other nations 
furnish us with one single instance of such works of 
matchless beauty being composed in a dead language ? 

Those who have compared the Prkkrits with Sanscrit 
will find no difficulty in answering these ouestions. 
Sanscrit was not a dead language .in the Fauranik 
Feriod in the sense in which Latin is now ad^ 

9S 
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language in Europe. The difference between Sanscrit 
and the Prikrits is far less than the difference between 
the Latin and even the Italian. When the Prikrits 
were commonly spoken, Sanscrit was still understood 
and even spoken in courts. Learned men carried on 
oral controversies in Sanscrit. All proclamations and 
State manifestoes were in Sanscrit. Pandits carried on 
conversation in the court as in the school-room in 
Sanscrit. Poems were recited and plays were rehearsed 
in Sanscrit All men of education and culture under- 
stood Sanscrit, and often spoke Sanscrit Probably 
the common people in towns, who spoke the Pr&krits, 
understood ordinary easy Sanscrit. The educated and 
the learned were certainly perfectly at home with 
Sanscrit. It was the language which they always read, 
which they often spoke, and in which they composed 
and thought, and even conversed. Sanscrit was not 
therefore a dead language in the Pauranik Period in 
the sense in which it is a dead language now. And 
K&lid&sa and Bhavabhdti did not compose in a dead 
language, properly so called, when they wrote the 
Sakuntalft or the Uttara Charita. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

EARLY PAURANIK CIVILIZATION. 

We will now close this rapid and inriperfect History 
of Civilization in Ancient India. It was impossible 
within our limits to attempt anything like a compre- 
hensive or exhaustive account of this vast subject. 
We have rather tried to connect together only the 
leading facts of Indian History, and to present a con- 
nected scries of outline sketches, i]lu.strating Hindu 
Civilization in successive ages. If in these portraits, 
our countrymen have recognised the features of our 
ancient forefathers, however indistinctly, our labour 
has not been thrown away. We now crave their 
attention for a few moments longer to the last pages of 
our album, illustrating the social manners and civilization 
of the last epoch of Hindu History, anterior to the 
Mahommedan conquest. 

This last epoch divides itself into two welhmarked 
periods. The manners of the Rajputs of Delhi and 
Ajmir in the iith and 1 2 th centuries were somewhat 
different from those of the times of Vikramftditya and 
Sil&ditya. The Rajputs belong to modern history, 
Vikram4ditya and Sil&ditya belong to ancient history. 
The dark ages which intervened, in the 9 th and loth 
centuries, divide the ancient period from the modero 
period in India. 

In the present chapter, we will confine our observa- 
tions therefore to the civilization of the Hindus during 
the early Paoranik Period from the sixth to the ninth 
century A.D. We will attempt to paint the social 
life of the Hindus of the time of KftlidAsa and Bhava- 
bhflLti ; and the immortal works of these and other 
poets of the period will furnish os with the materials 
of our picture. In the following chapter we will tiy to 
pourtray the civilization of the later f auranik Period, 
ifom the tenth to the twelfth century, and we riiall bbUun 
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our materials from the notes of a thoughtful, learned 
and sympathetic foreigner who has left us records of 
his impressions. 

K&lid&sa himself has, in his character of Dushyanta, 
given us a picture of the great kings of his time, 
of Vikramflditya for instance. We can conceive, to 
some extent, the life that was led by the great Emperor 
of Northern India in the midst of his luxurious and 
learned court, his guards and his soldiers. Martial in 
his demeanour and active in his habits, he delighted in 
war and in hunting, and often took his soldiers, his 
chariots, his horses and his elephants in great hunting 
expeditions in the primeval jungles of India. A fool 
was as invariably the companion of Hindu kings as 
of European monarchs in the Middle Ages, and the 
Indian fool was a Brahman, whose stupid app'rehen- 
sion, gross tastes, and occasional witty sayings regaled 
the leisure hours of the king. Soldiers guarded his 
palace night and day, while in the inner apartments 
female guards waited on the king, and were under 
the orders of an aged and faithful chamberlain. To 
judge from the poet’s account, the great conqueror of 
the Sakas did not dislike the company of Saka women, 
who guarded his palace and accompanied him in hunt- 
ing with bows and arrows, and gracefully decked with 
flowers. Indeed, if we can rely on the tales of the Kath& 
Sarit Sigara, the Emperor of Ujjayini was not very 
particular as to the race or caste of the lovely damsels 
whom he wedded one after the other, after his numerous 
adventures ; and Madana Sundari, a Bhill princess, was 
one of the number, her father declaring, “ and I, my 
sovereign, will follow you as your slave with twenty 
thousand archers.” The amorous emperor, we are told 
in the same work, fell in love with Malayivati, princess 
of Malayapura, on seeing her picture, and with Kalinga- 
sen&, princess of Bengal, on seeing her figure sculptured 
in stone in a Vihhra ; and it is needless to state that both 
princesses eventually found admission into the gjreht 
Icing’s extensive, seraglio I (K. S. S., Book XVIII.) 

The poet of Vikaramorvaat ai^ MAlavikhg^fliitta 
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must have somewhat softened the passionate jealounes 
and discords which w^re not unoften witnessed in the 
royal harem. Royalty always indulged in a plurality 
of wives, often for politictil purposes ; and besides these 
stately ladies, many a humble and pretty attendant of 
the queen won the favour of the king and was punish* 
ed by her mistress. In spite of all this, the chief queen 
was always held in high hr nor and esteem ; she was the 
mistress of the household and the sharer of the king's 
glory on every state occasion. 

Women in humbler life had, like queens, their inner 
apartments separate from those of men. The same 
custom was observed in Europe in the olden days of 
Rome and Pompei, and Sanscrit poets often describe 
the peaceful domestic life of the fair inmates of these 
apartments. But the absolute secipsion of women 
was unknown even in the Pauranik Period. Sakuntalfi. 
and Malay&vat! did not precipitately retreat when 
strangers like Dushyanta and JimQtavfihana appeared 
before them. M&lati, in the bloom of her youth, rode 
on an elephant to a temple on a festal day, in the 
midst of a great concourse of citizens, and there met 
the youth to whom she gave away her heart, and who 
reciprocated the feeling. In the first or introductory 
book of Kathfl Sarit SAgara, we find that KAty&yana 
Vararuchi’s mother received two unknown Brfthmans as 
her guests and freely conversed with them, and Varsha’s 
wife too had previou«iy received the same strangers, and 
had narrated to them the story of her husband's mis- 
fortunes. In the numerous tales contained in this 
voluminous work of the 12th century A.D., we no- 
where find any instance of women m ordinary life 
being kept in such absolute and unhealthy seclusion as 
became the custom in later times under the rule of the 
Moslems. In Mrichchhakati, Chftrudatta's virtuous and 
modest srtfe freely converses with Chftrudatta's friend 
Maitre)r*t and in Kftdaraavart, in Nftgftnanda, in Ratnft- 
valt, and in every other classical work, we find ^e 
htf^ne frequeinly conversing with the fiiettds of her 
hurirand. Ladies of the royal bousdrold were, of comSse, 
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kept under a greater degree of restriction ; but even they 
were allowed to see the friends of the king. When the 
ministers of Narav&hana Datta came to see his new 
queen Ratnaprabh&, they were announced before they 
were admitted to her presence. The queen rebelled 
even against this necessary formality and said, “ The 
door must not again be closed against the entrance of 
my husband’s friends, for they are as dear to me as my 
own body.” (K. S. S., Chap. 36.) 

Marriage was arranged by the parents of the bride 
and the bridegroom. Thus when an offer of marriage 
was made to Jimhtav&hana, his companion said, “ Go to 
his parents and ask them,” and the parents gave their 
consent without consulting the young man’s inclinations. 
If, however, we can trust the poets of the period, the 
ceremony was often performed at a proper age. M&lati, 
the heroine of *Bhavabhilti’s drama, was still a maiden 
after she had reached her youth, M&lavik& and 
Malay&vat! and Ratndvali were unmarried even when 
they were in the bloom of their beauty, and the pious 
Rishi Kanva did not think of giving Sakuntal& in 
marriage until in youth she met Dushyanta and lost her 
heart. No doubt the custom of early marriage, of which 
we find sanction in the later Dharma S&stras, prevailed in 
many cases ; but the custom had not become universal, 
and it was not considered a sin to keep a girl unmarried 
until she had attained her youth. The ceremony of 
marriage was the same as it was in ancient days, and 
as it continues to the present day. The stepping round 
the fire, the offering of grain as sacrifice, and the utter- 
ance of some promises by the bride and the bridegroom 
were considered the essential rites. 

Girls were taught to read and to write, and there 
are numerous examples in the classical works of girls 
writing and reading epistles. In Mrichchhakati, Maitreya 
says he always laughs when he hears a woman reading 
Sanscrit or a man singing a song ; and however much 
Maitreya may have disliked it, there can be little doubt 
from the passage itself, that women did often read Sans- 
erit as men did often learn to sing. Music is frequently 
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alluded to as a female accomplishment. In one re> 
markable passage in NS,g4nanda, we are told that the 
princess Malay&vatt sang a song, possessing the treble 
and bass tones duly developed ; and soon after we learn 
that she played with her fingers-, keeping good time in 
due divisions of slow, medium and quick, the three 
pauses rendered in proper order, and the three modes of 
playing shewn in the slow and quick accompaniments. 

In the Kath& Sarit S^gara (Chapter IX) we learn 
that the princess Mrigdvati attained wonderful skill in 
dancing, singing and other accomplishments before she 
was given in marriage. Numerous such passages are to- 
be found in classical literature. 

Painting too is frequently alluded to as an accomplish' 
ment possessed both by men and women ; and we have 
already alluded to a passage in N&g&nan^a shewing that 
coloured earth was used for painting in ancient India, as 
In ancient Pompei. The Uttara R&ma Charita opens with 
an account of some paintings which Lakshmana shewed 
to Sit& : and we learn from the Kath& Sarit S&gara (Chap* 
ter 122) that NagaraSv&min was the painter-laureate of 
the court of Vikram&ditya, and presented the king with 
pictures illustrating different types of female beauty. 

Connubial love has never been described with deeper 
feeling than by the poets of India. We have already quot- 
ed the passage from the Uttara RAma Charita describing 
the tender love of R&ma for Sit& ; and the reader, familiar 
with Sanscrit literature, will no doubt call to mind hun- 
dreds of such passages pourtraying the regard and love 
of Hindu husbands and the devotion of Hindu wives.* 

Domestic life, however, is not all poetry, and we get 
a truer idea of domestic sorrows and troubles from the 
tales in the Kath& Sarit S&gara than from the poetry 
of Bhavabhhti or Kftlidftsa. Poverty, bereavement, the 

* " The Uinde poeU rarely dispraise their women ; they almost iarari- 
sUy npiesent thw as amiable and affectionate. In this they might give 
• lemon to the bards of nmre lofty nations, and particnlarly to theGraeks, 
who both in tragedy and oomMy panned the fair sex with implacable 
sanconr. Aristop hanes is not a whit behind Enripidcs. althongh he 
lidienles the Uagedtan for his nngallaat propensittes/’^Wfla^ Tsemv 

Ot Uirndue (London 1871), voL i, p. 77. NtU. 
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contempt or hatred of relations and neighbours, the 
ctuelty of husbands, or the uncontrolled temper of 
wives, often poisoned the peace of home and made life 
a burden. Not the least galling of all evils were the 
differences and disputes amongst members of joint 
families, or the heartless cruelty of mothers-in-law and 
sisters-in-law towards a submissive wife. The gentle 
and virtuous Kirti Sen&, suffering from such domestic 
tyranny, exclaimed in sorrow, — “ this is why relations 
lament the birth of a daughter, exposed to the terrors 
of the mothers-in-law and sisters-in-law.” (K. S. S., 
Chap. 29.) 

We have quoted passages in a previous chapter to 
shew that widows were not prohibited from marrying 
again in the Pauranik Age. A droll story is told of 
the daughter of a householder of Mfllava who married 
eleven husband! successively. And on the death of 
the eleventh husband, the plucky widow would pro- 
bably have welcomed a twelfth, but “ even the stones 
could not help laughing at her,” so she took to the life 
of an ascetic. (K. S. S., Chap 66.) 

. We have spoken before of the love and devotion 
of Hindu wives. With the decline of the national 
spirit and of a due respect for women, this female devo- 
tion degenerated into a barbarous custom in the 
Pauranik Age. There 'is no allusion to the rite of Suttee 
in the literature of India previous to the Pauranik 
Period ; there is no mention of it in the Code of Manu 
or even of Ydjnavalkya. It is in Pauranik literature 
that we first trace the rise of this custom. 

Suicide by entering the fire was known in India from 
the time of Alexander the Great, and even earlier. 
When in the Pauranik Age the devotion of wives to 
their husbands was insisted upon to a greater extent 
than the regafd of husbands for their wives, the form of 
suicide spoken of above was recommended as a meri- 
torious act more to widows than to others. Thus 
Varfthamihira praises women in his astronomy, because 
they enter the 6re on losing their husbands, while men go 
Imla marry again on losing their wives. NeveftliuM^ 
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the custom was not restricted to women or to widows, 
even in the Pauranik Age. In M&lati Mftdhava, M&lat!’s 
father makes preparations for mounting the funeral 
pyre for the grief of his child ; in Mrichchhakati, 
Chftrudatta’s wife similarly prepares to mount the pyre 
when her husband was disgraced and about to be 
executed ; and in N&g&nanda, Jimhtav&hana’s father, 
mother and wife resolve to perish on the pyre for the 
loss of the prince. 

In the Kathi Sarit S&gara we find a maiden disap- 
pointed in love preparing to enter the funeral pyre 
(Chapters 118 and 112). And, turning from fiction to 
history, we know that a king of Kanouj perished on 
the pyre, because he was disgraced in the eyes of his 
countrymen for his friendship with Mahmud of Ghazni. 
It was in fact an ostentatious form of suicide when grief 
or disgrace became unsupportable, and • life was cheer- 
less and void. Reprehensible as such suicide always 
was, it became a cowardice and a crime when men 
ceased to perform the rite, and imposed it as an honorable 
act for women alone, to be performed on the death of 
their husbands. Such practice became a settled cus- 
tom when the Hindus ceased to be a living nation. 

Courtesans of great beauty and accomplishments 
received in ancient India, as in ancient Greece, a higher 
regard, and lived, in spite of their immoral profession, 
a more intellectual and elevated life than their degraded 
sisters of modern times. Ambap&l! who vied with 
Lichchavi lords in pomp and pride, and who invited 
the holy Gautama Buddha to her bouse, reminds one 
of Aspasia receiving Socrates in her house. Similarly, 
Vasantasenk, the h^eroine of the Mriciichhakati, lived in 
great pomp and splendour; she received the gay 
young men qf Ujjayinl in a public court furnished with 
a gaming tabic, books, pictures and other means of 
recreation ; she employed skilled artisans and jellewers 
in her house ; she relieved the needy and the unfortu- 
nate ; and in spite of her trade was — 

couricoiti nunert mnd tttirivaUcd botatv# 
llie ptideof all Ujiajiii 1 ” 
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In the same way we learn from the Kath& Saiit 
S^lgara (Chapter 38), that the courtesan Madanam&l& of 
Fratishth&na, the capital of Southern India, lived in a 
mansion that resembled the palace of a king,” and 
had guards and soliders, horses and elephants ; and 
she honoured king Vikram&ditya (who had come in 
disguise) with baths, flowers, perfumes, garments, 
ornaments and rich viands. And again, from Chapter 124 
of the same work, we learn that Devadattd, a courtesan 
of Ujjayini, lived in her “ palace worthy of a king.” 

Ujjayini, we need hardly say, was the proudest town 
in India in the days of which we are speaking. Genius 
and beauty, wealth and royal power combined to shed 
a rare lustre on this ancient city in the sixth century 
A.D. Good reasons had the Yaksha in the Meghadilta 
to ask the cloud not to pass by without a visit to 
Ujjayini ; or else, ” Dark are thy days, and thou in vain 
hast been.” 

Not daring to disobey such high injunction, we paid 
a visit to the classic town some years ago. Its ancient 
glory is gone, the very memoiies of the past dwell not in 
its precincts. But nevertheless, as we strolled through 
its rough paved stony streets, looked at the quaint 
old houses darkening the lanes, saw the crowd of simple- 
hearted people in their native joyousness, and visited the 
ancient temple of Mah&k&la, probably the very temple 
alluded to by K&lid&sa in Meghadflta, we felt that 
it was possible, feebly and faintly, to revive the past 
in one's imagination, and to form some conception of 
what this town was in olden days. And certainly the 
exceptionally realistic account of the town given in the 
Mrichchhakati helps one’s imagination not a little. 
That play will be our guide in our attempt to delineate 
the past. 

Under the shadow of the royal power dwelt the 
peaceful merchants and bankers in the Exchange or 
Merchants’ quarters, Sreshthi-chatvara, as the poet 
calls it Quiet and unostentatious as Hindu merchants 
always are, th^e banker merchants probably had 
their branch firms in the great towns all over Northern 
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India, carried on extensive operations in silks, jewels 
and valuable goods, and concealed in their dark vaults, 
in crowded and narrow lanes, enormous treasures and 
money which kings and emperors did not disdain to 
borrow in times of need. Ostentatious only in their 
charity and religious works, they no doubt beautified 
the town with many a graceful temple, fed and supported 
priests and Br&hmans, and earned a name among their 
fellow citizens by their good works. To the present day 
the Setts and merchants of Northern India arc respected 
for their wealth and their pious acts, and build many a 
holy temple where Jaina or Hindu worship is performed 
day by day. 

Jewellers and artists flocked in the vicinity of mer- 
chants. In the words of the poet, “ skilful artists ex- 
amine pearls, topazes, sapphires, emeralds, rubies, the 
lapis lazuli, coral and other jewels ; some set rubies in 
gold, some work gold ornaments on colored threads, 
some string pearls, some grind the lapis lazuli, some 
pierce shells, and some cut coral. Perfumers dry the 
saflron bags, shake the musk bags, express the sandal 
juice, and compound essences." These artists found a 
market all through the known world, and the products 
of their skill were appreciated in the court of Houran-al- 
Rashid in Bagdad, and astonished the great Charlemagne 
and his rude barons, who, as an English poet has put 
it, raised their visors and looked with wonder on 
the silks and brocades and jewellery which had 
come from the far East to the infant trading marts of 
Europe. 

Humbler traders filled other street's, and displayed 
their cloths and garments and sweetmeats and various 
other commodities. A stream of joyous and simple* 
hearted people filled the busy streets all through the 
livelong day. 

But the markets and bazars were not the only places 
of piddic resort ; there were others of a more question- 
able character. Gambling houses were establish^ 
under the king's orders,— as Is still the case In the con- 
tinent of Europe,— the master of the table was ap poin ted 
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by the king to maintain order, and was entitled, ac- 
cording to the Agni Purina, to one-fifth or one-tenth 
of the winnings, as the king’s dues. The money which 
a gambler loses at a gambling table in the Mrich- 
chhakati is reckoned as ten Suvarnas ; and a Suvarna 
was undoubtedly a golden coin which Dr. Wilson 
estimates at Rs. 8-14 

We know from SakuntalfL that there were grog 
shops which were frequented by the very lowest castes ; 
while among the courtiers of a luxurious court, and 
among the profligate and the gay, drinking was not 
unknown. Bh&ravi has a canto on the joys of drinking, 
and K&lid&sa too often speaks of ladies whose lips 
were scented with the perfumes of liquor ! N&gflnanda 
has an amusing passage relating to an intoxicated 
courtier in search for his mistress, — a slave girl. 
Drinking was almost universal in royal courts and the 
ladies of the royal household did not refuse their share ! 
The Kath& Sarit S&gara (Chapter 110) thus describes 
the drinking hall of king Narav&hana Datta. “ It was 
full of goblets, made of various jewels, which looked 
like so many expanded lotuses, and strewn with many 
flowers, so that it resembled a lotus bed in a garden ; 
and it was crowded with ladies with jugs full of intoxi- 
cating liquor who made it flash like the nectar appear- 
ing in the arms of Qaruda. There they drank wine 
that snaps those fetters of shame, that bind the ladies 
of the royal household, — wine the essence of love’s life, 
the ally of merriment ! ” The mass of the middle 
classes and of the industrial and agricultural classes 
abstained from drink as they do to this day. 

Other vices of large towns were not unknown in 
Ujjayini. “ At this time of evening,” says Maitreya in 
Mrichchhakati, “ the royal road is crowded with loose 
persons, with cut-throats, courtiers and courtesans ; ” 
and elsewhere in the same play we have a rather 
elaborate account of a theft committed in Ch&rudatta’s 
house, and the footsteps of the night watch were heard, 
(as is often the base with the police of the present d^y)* 
just aAer the thief had finished his job, and retired 
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with the booty ! In another place, in the same play, we 
are told — 

•‘The road is solitary, save where the watch 
Peforms his wonted round : the silent night, 

Fit season only for dislionest acts, 

Should find us not abroad.” 

Wealthy citizens rejoiced in a large number of re- 
tainers, in spacious courts and in unquestioning hospi- 
tality. We have in Mrichchhakati a somewhat exag- 
gerated account of a wealthy house, from which wc 
can form some conception of wealthy houses generally. 
The outer door is pretty, the threshold is colored and 
well swept and watered, flowers and garlands are hung 
over the gate, and the doorway is a lofty arch. On 
entering the first court is seen a line of white biiilding.s, 
the walls covered with stucco, the steps made of various 
stones, and the crystal windows looking down on the 
streets of the city. Inside the second court arc carriiige.s, 
oxen and horses and elephants, fed by their ma/iouts 
with rice and ^/lee ! In the third court is the assembly 
hall where the visitors are received ; in the fourth there 
is music with dancing ; and in the fifth is the kitchen. 
In the sixth court live artists and jewellers employed 
in the house, and in the seventh is an aviary. In the 
eighth court lives the owner of the house. It is not 
likely that any but the most wealthy indulged in such 
profuse magnificence; — but the account gives' us some 
idea of pompous Hindu households. Behind the 
house is a lovely garden, such as was the delight of 
Hindu ladies of olden days. SnkuntalA was fond of 
watering her plants herself, and the Yaksha’s wife used 
to sit in her garden and think of her absent lord. 

Besides such extensive residences inside the town, 
wealthy men had their garden houses and villas in the 
suburlM, “ far beyond the city,” and a taste for such 
rural villas continues to the present day. 

Among the possessions of wealthy men, slaves 
were redkoned as a very important item, ^mestic 
slaves were bought and sold in anc|ent India as in 
every ancient country, and probably most domestic 
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servants in ancient times were slaves. In Mrichchha* 
kati a ruined gambler proposes to sell himself in order 
to pay his debt. Still more remarkable is another 
passage, in which the paramour of a female slave asks 
her what money will procure her manumission from 
her mistress. The well-known story of Harishchandra 
goes on to say, that the Raja sold his wife and child 
and him.self as slaves to pay off a ruthless Br&hman’s 
debt, and there are numerous other stories to the same 
effect. Slavery, indeed, continued in India until recent 
times. 

The ordinary conveyance of well-to-do persons in 
towns was a kind of covered litter drawn by oxen. 
Both men and women travelled in such litters, and 
Vasantasen& went in such a litter to meet her be- 
loved Ch&rudatta in a garden outside the town. Any 
one who has travelled in a bullock cart (as the pre- 
sent writer has), over the rough paved streets of 
Ujjayint, must know that the lady’s journey, like the 
course of her true-love, was not particularly smooth. 
Horses were not unoften used as means of conveyance, 
and in Chapter 124 of the Kath& Sarit S&gara, we find 
that a Br&hman, Devasv&min, fetched his wife from her 
father’s house, the lady being mounted on a mare, and 
having a maid with her. Cars drawn by horses were 
probably.only used by kings and lords and warriors in 
battle, or in hunting expeditions, as we find in Sakun- 
tall 

A solitary and invaluable picture of the practical 
administration of justice in the ancient Hindu times is 
given ' in Mrichchhakati. A Br&hman, Ch&rudatta, is 
falsely accused by a profligate villain with the murder 
nf VasantasenA, the heroine of the play. The villain, 
we should mention, calls himself the king’s brother- 
in-law. Kings were not very particular in their amours ; 
and thus it happened that brothers and relations of 
the women of low castes whom kings took into tiieir 
palaces, were provided with high places in the police. 
From numerous « descriptions of such characters by 
KMidlisa aiid other poets, we learn that such upstarts 
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datta's reputation." But the circumstantial evidence 
becomes stronger, and the judge feels that by law he 
ought to decide against Cli&rudatta, but nevertheless 
does not feel convinced as to the facts. According to 
his homely but forcible simile, “ the points of law are 
sufficiently clear here, but the understanding still 
labours like a cow in a quagmire.” 

In the meantime Ch^trudatta’s friend enters the court, 
and with him are discovered the ornaments of the 
woman said to be murdered. This seals Ch&rudatta’s 
fate. The judge presses him to speak the truth, and 
even threatens him, and Ch&rudatta, heart broken at 
his own disgrace, overwhelmed by the evidence which 
is heaped against him, and sick of life on hearing that 
his beloved Vasantaseni is no more, confesses, as 
many an innocent man has confessed, to a murder he 
has not committed. 

The judge orders : “ The convicted culprit being a 
Bifthman, he cannot according to Manu be put to death, 
but he may be banished the kingdom with his property 
unattached.” 

The king however cruelly modifies this sentence into 
one of death. This cruel order of the king is intro- 
duced by the poet, as a sin which he expiates soon 
after. A revolution overturns his rule, he is killed in 
battle by an usurper, and Ch&rudatta is saved when 
on the point of being executed, and gets back his 
beloved Vasantasen&, who had been left as dead by 
the cruel V&sudeva himself, but who had not di^d. 
The infuriated mob wish to kill the base culprit, the 
relation of the late king, but the magnanimous Chftru- 
datta saves his life from the mob, and says '* Set him 
free.” ” Why so ? ” asks the mob ; Ch&rudatta replies 
with the genuine Hindu maxim — 

** An hnmbied foe, who prostrate at your feet 
Solicits quartefi must not feel your sword.'* 


WOSPH. 



CHAPTER XV. 

LATER P\URANIK CIVILIZATION 

In the last chapter we have tried to glim a brief 
sketch of Hindu life and civilization in the early 
Pauranik Age, from the writings of the great Hindu 
authors who flouiishcd in the sixth and succeeding 
centuries. But it is always a gain to see ourselves as 
others see us, and we propose in the present chapter 
to draw a similar sketch of the later Panranik Age 
from the materials supplied to us by a cultured 
and large-hearted foreigner, Alberuni, who wrote in the, 
eleventh century A.D. 

The value of Alberuni’H work on India has long been 
known to scholars, but a scholarlike edition and 
translation of it had hitherto been wanting. Dr. 
£dward C. Sachau has now removed the want, and has 
performed an eminent service to the cause of Oriental 
research and of Indian history. 

Alberuni, or, as his compatriots called him, Abu 
Raihan, was bom in 973 A.D. in the territory of modem 
Khiva. When Mahmud of Ghazni conquered Khiva 
in 1017 A.D., the eminent scholar was brought to 
Ghazni as a prisoner of war. It is probably this circuffl*. 
.stance which made him look on Hindus with tibe 
sympathy due to fellow sufferers from the conquests 
and oppression of Mahmud. And ivhilc he new 
hesitates to point out what he considers blemishes in 
Hindu civilization and literature, he has at least taheu' 
the pains to study that civilization and literature in a 
catholic spirit rare among later Musabnan arriters, 
and he never withhoids the meed of praise whsm 
praise is due. 

Of Mahmud's reckless work of destmetkm in 
India, Albemiu speaks widi deserved animadversion. 
* Mafamud,* be says, ** utterly ruined tfe^ prosperity 
tbe nountry, and performed those wonderful ex pkdt y 
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by which the Hindus became like atoms of dust 
scattered in a!ll directions, and like a tale of old in the 
mouths of the people. Their scattered remains cherish, 
of course, the most inveterate aversion towards all 
Moslems. This is the reason, too, why Hindu sciences 
have retired far away from those parts of the country 
conquered by us, and have fled to places which our 
hand cannot yet reach, — to Kashmir, Benares, and other 
places." (Chap. I.) 

With regard to the Hindus, the fact which struck 
Alberuni most unfavourably, is that what strikes most 
intelligent and even well-disposed foreigners in the same 
way, viz,^ their complete isolation from other nations 
of the earth, their ignorance of the outside world, their 
want of sympathy and communication with other 
peoples whom they call Mlechclias. They are," says 
Alberuni, “ by nature niggardly in communicating that 
which they know, and they take the greatest possible 
care to withhold it from men of another caste among 
their own people, still much more, of course, from any 
foreigner. According to their belief, there is no other 
country on earth but theirs, no other race of man but 
theirs, and no created being besides them have any 
knowledge of science whatever. Their haughtiness is 
such that if you tell them of any science or scholar 
in Khorasan and Persis, they will chink you to be both 
an ignoramus and a liar. If they travelled and mixed 
with other nations^ they would soon change their mind, 
for their emastors were not as narrow minded as the 
present generation is!’ (Chap. I.) 

In political matters, too, India was in the last days of 
her decline when Alberuni wrote. The vast country 
which had owned the sway or the supremacy of 
the great Vikram&ditya in the sixth century, was 
now parcelled out among petty Icings and chiefs, all 
independent of each other and often warring with each 
other. Kashmir was independent and was guarded 
by its mountains ; Mahmud of Ghazni had tried to 
conquer it buf had failed ; and the brave AnangapAia, 
who had vsuuly tried to oppose the march of M a nnw id. 
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had once fled to that secluded region. Sindh was 
cut up into petty principalities ruled . by Moslem 
chiefs. In Gujrat Mahmud’s invasion of Soman&tha or 
Fattan had left no lasting result ; the Rajput dynasty, 
which had wrested the supreme power in the land from 
the Chalukyas before the time of Mahmud (about 980 
A.D.) continued to rul'' there after Mahmud’s invasion 
of Soman^ltha. Malwa was ruled by another Rajput 
race, and Bhojadeva, who ruled for half a century, from 
997 to 1053 A.D., was an enlightened patron of letters, 
and revived in his capital at Dh&ra the memories of the 
reign of Vikram&ditya the Great. Alberuni tells us a 
story (Chup. XVI 1 ) about a man being transformed 
into silver, and the piece of silver being still visible at 
the palace gate of l^hAra. 

Kanouj is said to have then been subject to the Pflla 
Kings of Bengal who generally resided at Monghyr. 
Rajyapdla of Kanouj had been plundered by Mahmud 
in 1017 A.D., and in consequence of this, a new capital 
had been founded at Bftri, where Mahip^la lived and 
ruled about 1026 A.D. Both these rulers, like all the 
P&las of Bengal, are said to have been of the Bu> dhist 
persuasion. But Buddhism as a national religion had 
died out in India Jn Albei uni’s time. 

The country round Kanouj was called Manihya- 
desa by the people, because it formed the centre of 
India, a centre, as Alberuni states, " from a geograpiiical 
point of view,” and “ it is a political centre too, b^ause 
in former times it was the residen<;e of their most 
famous heroes and kings.” (Chap. XVI II.) 

Alberuni gives distances from kanouj to several 
important places which continue to be important towns 
to the present day. He speaks of Mathurft, which ” has 
become famous by V&sudeva ; ” of Prayflga or Allahabad 
” where the Hindus torment themselves with varioits 
kinds of torture which are described in the books about 
rel^ious sects ” ; of ” the famous Banarasi ’* or Benares ; 
of PAtaliputra, Monghyr and GaogAsAgara or the 
mouths of the Ganges. In the soudi be speaks of 
DbAra and Ujjayint; in the north«west of Kashmir 
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and Multan and Lahore ; and away from the centre of 
India he speaks of the fabled causeway of R&ma, and 
of the pearl banks of Ceylon, as also of the Maidive 
and Laccadive Islands. (Chap. XVIII.) 

From an account of the country we turn to an 
account of the people. Alberuni makes some brief 
remarks on the caste system, from winch we are able to 
see that the Vaisyas — the gieat body of the Arvan 
people — were fast degenerating to the rank of Shdras. 
In one place we are told that between the Vaisyas and 
the Shdras “ there is no very great distance.” (Chap. IX.) 
Elsewhere we learn that the Vaisyas had already been 
deprived of their ancient heritage of religious learning ; 
that the Br&hmans taught the Veda to the Kshatriyas, 
but " the Vaisja and Shdra are not allowed to hear it, 
much less to pronounce or recite it.” (Cbap. XII.) 
Again we are told that “ every action which is considered 
as a privilege of a Br&hman, such as saying prayers, 
the recitation of the Veda, and ofiering sacrifices to the 
fire, is forbidden to him, to such a degiee, that wiien 
— r.F., a Sfidra or a Vaisya is proved to have recited the 
Veda, — he is accused by the Bi&hmans before the ruler, 
and the latter wilt Older his tongue to be cut off.” 
(Chap. LXIV.) 

Let the reader compare this account of the Vataya’s 
.status with that given by Manu, and he will have 
before him the history of the gradual degeweraicy 
of the people, and of the growini; power of priests^ The 
descendants of the Vaisyas who had an equal right With 
Brfthtnans to learn and recite the Veda and the sacrifice 
to the fire, came, after the religious and political revolu- 
tions of the ninth and tenth centuries A.D., to be cltos- 
ed with Sfidras, and considered unwprthy! of reKgloas 
knowledge I Kshatriyas still held tteir own as long as 
India was a free country, but lost their glory and 
independence after the eleventh centuiy. And theh the 
bold myth was proclaimed that Kshatriyas too« as a 
caste, had, like the Vaisyas, ceased to exsit, diat all who 
weta.not Brfihmans were Sfidras*— 41H eqaaliy inea|Mdlde 
of reciting tto Veda and sacrificiag .to the £re I . Hoes 
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the iliodem reader wish to go beyond this spMioil9 
myth of the extinction of the Kshatriyas and Vaisya.4, 
and desire to know what has really become of them 
and their descendants ? He will Bnd them cla.ssed 
under new names (K&yastha, Vaidya, Vanik, Svarna* 
k&ra, Karmakflra, &c.) as new castes unknown to Mami 
and Yajnavalkya. And room has been kindly provid- 
ed for these new castes, formed out of Kshatriym and 
Vaisyas, in the growing list of" mixed castes ” by which 
Manu had only meant aborigines like NisMdas and 
Chanddlas / It is an old story, at least in Indian his- 
tory — the ascendancy of priests has kept pace with the* 
steady degeneracy of the people. And the pef)ple, we 
repeat once more, arc more responsible for their degra- 
dation and submission to priestly authority than the 
priests for assuming such authority. The people have 
to thank themselves for their social degradation anrf 
dishonour in the past ; and they alone, by their own 
exertions, can secure an equality in status, in honour, 
and in rights, in the future. 

Below the Silidra, eight Antyaja castes are recourMed 
by Aiberuni, viz., the fuller, the shoemaker, the juggler, 
the basket and shield maker, the sailor, the ftshermam, 
the hunter of wild animals and the weaver.* Thf 
H4ri, Doma and Chand&la were considered as outside 
all castes. (Chap. IX.) 

It is a relief to turn from the subject of caste to that 
of the manners and custoin.s of the people ; but even 
here we find Hinduism in its last stage of degtattney* 
We are told that " Hindus marry ft a very feung 
age,” and that, " if a wife loses her husband by deaths 
she cannot marry another man. She has only to 
ehoeee between two things, either to remain a widnn 
as long as she lives or to bum herself; and tile fsttur 
eventually is considered the preferable^ because^ atf d 
n^ow, ste is ill-treated as long as she iivus." 

LXIXy. Thus perpetual widowhood asd tbs b ur nii ^ 

widows were customs of the land in the lait dayudl 


* iiec p. tiSt. 
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Hindu independence. Nations, it is said, shape their 
own destinies ; and the Hindus of the eleventh century 
who thus forgot their glorious past, degraded their 
women, and defranchised the people of all culture and 
religious knowledge, certainly seemed to court the sad 
destiny which overwhelmed them at the close of the 
next century. 

About marriage customs we are told that parents 
arranged marriages for their children, that no gifts 
were settled, but the husband made a gift in advance 
which was the wife’s property (strtdfMua) ever after. 
Marriage was forbidden among parties who were related 
to each other within five generations. Every man of 
a particular caste could, under the ancient law. marry 
a woman of his own caste, or one of the castes below 
his. But this practice has fallen into disuse; caste 
had become more rigid and unmeaning ; and “ in our 
time, however, the Br4hmans, although it is allowed to 
them, never marry any woman except one of their 
own caste.” (Chap. LX IX.) 

The account of the festivals given by Alberuni of 
the Hindus of the eleventh century reads not unlike 
an account of Hindu festivals in the present day. The 
year commenced with the month of Chaitra, and on 
the eleventh day of the moon was the Hindoli Chaitra, 
when the image of Krishna was swung to and fro in 
a cradle. On the full-moon day was the spring festival 
(the modern Holi), a festival specially for women. We 
have found some account of this festival in the dramatic 
literature of the early Pauranik Age. Both the 
R&tnAvalt and the MAlatt m&dhava open with an ac* 
count of this festival which was sacred to the god of 
love. But Krishna in modern times has supplanted the 
ancient god of love, and the modem H<di represents the 
festival of that ancient god. 

The third day of the moon in Vaishkha was the 
Court Trittfd, when women performed ablutions, wor« 
shipped the image of Gaurt and lighted lamps before 
it, offered perfumes, and fasted. From the tenth day 
of the' moon to the fulUmoon, sacrifices were performed 
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before ploughing fields, and commencing the annual 
cultivation. Then came the vernal equinox, when a 
festival was held and Br&hmans were fed. 

Jaistha is the month for fruits in India, and on the 
first day of the moon the first-fruits of the year were 
thrown into the water for obtaining sc favourable prog- 
nostic. On the full-mcon day there was a festival for 
women called RA/>a Pancha. 

The month of A's&dha was devoted to alms-giving, 
and households were provided with new vessels. 

On the full-moon day in Sr&vana banquets were 
again given to Br&hmans. 

In the month of A'svayuja sugarcane was cut, and 
at a festival called the Mah&navamt, the first-fruits of 
sugar and other things were presented to the image of 
Bhagavatl. On the fifteenth, sixteenth, and twenty-third 
day of the moon there were other festivals, accompanied 
by much merriment and wrangling. 

The month of Bhadrapadft was full of celebrations. 
On the first day of the moon alms were given in the 
names of the fathers. On the third day, there was a festi- 
val for women. On the sixth day, food was distributed 
to prisoners On the eighth day, there was a festival 
called Dhruvagnha, and pregnant women celebrated it 
to obtain healthy children. On the eleventh day, there was 
a festival called Pdrvatt, in which a thread was offered 
to the priest. And, after the full-moon day, the whole 
half-month was devoted to festivals These festivals 
of the eleventh century have now been replaced by 
more pompou.s Pujas — that of Durgft and other god- 
desses and gods 

On the first day of the moon in Kftrtika was a 
festival called Dewftli. A great number of lamps were 
lighted, and it was believed that the goddess l Alrahnitf 
liberated Bali, the son of Virochanj^ in that one day in 
the year. This was the ancient form of the Detr&li 
festival with which the worship of Kill is now conneet- 
cd, just as the worship of Krishna is now cnBiuM jyd 
with the ancient spring festival. In &ir<^, as genenit 
knowledge and popular education an q^readio^ di^ 
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formerly dedicated to saints and various rites, are now 
meiely observed as holidays, for rest and recreation. 
In India, on the contrary, ancient season festivals are 
npw connected with the worship of gods who were 
unknown or little known to the ancient Hindus. 

On the third day of the moon in M&rgasirsha (Agra* 
hlyana) theie was a feast for women in honour of 
Gauri. And there was another feast for women on the 
fulUmoon day. 

Pausha was celebrated in those days, as it is now, 
with a variety of sweet dishes. We have seen that 
• this very sensible way of celebrating the winter was 
known even in the centuries previous po the Christian 
Era. 

On the third day of the moon in M&gha, there was 
a feast for women in honour of Gauti. Other festivals 
followed in this month. 

On the eighth day of the moon in F&lguna, Br&hmans 
were fed, and on the full-moon day was the /? 0 /a. The 
following night was the Sivardtri dedicated to Mahh- 
deva. (Chap. LXXVI.) 

The account of festivals given above will convey some 
idea of popular religion and religious practices. There 
were idols and temples too, scattered broadcast all over 
India, which attracted numerous pilgrims and devotees. 
Alberuni speaks of an idol of A'ditya or the sun in 
Multan, of one of Chakrasvhmin or Visimu in Thanes- 
vara. of a wooden idol called S&rada in Kashmir, and of 
the famous idol of 3oman&tha — a Sivalinga — which 
was destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni. (Chap. XI). 
About the linga of Soman&tha our author tells us that 
Mahmud, after destroying the upper part, transported 
the remainder to Ghazni with all its coverings and trap- 
pings of gold, jewels and embroidered garments. Part of 
It was thrown into the hippodrome of the town, and part 
of it was kept at the door of the Ghazni mosque, so that 
people might rub and clean their feet on it. Such was 
the fate assigned to the idol which was daily wasl^ 
by water brmight from the Ganges and worshipped with 
flowers from Kaelwnir I The gre»t importaope ef the 
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Snman&tha Itn^a was due to the fact that the towti 
itself was a centre of maritime trade and a harbour for 
seafaring people. (Chap. LVIII.) 

Benares had already become the most sacred place 
in India, and men repaired there in their old ape to end 
their lives in the holy city. The holy lakes of Pushkara, 
Tlianesvara, Mathura, Ka.shmir and Multan are also 
alluded to. and no doubt attracted vast crowds of pil- 
grims. (Chap. LXVI.) The Hindu custom of excavating 
great tanks with spacious flights of stairs in holy plhces 
is much praised by our author. “ In every place to 
which .some particular holine.ss is ascribed, the Hindus 
construct ponds intended for ablutions. In this they 
have attained to a very high degree of art, so that our 
people (the Moslnnis), when they .see them, wonder at 
them and arc utiablc to de.scribc them much less to 
construct anything like them. They build them of great 
stones of an enormous bulk, joined to each other by 
.sharp and .strong clamp irons, in the form of steps 
(or tcrracc.s) like so matiy ledges ; and these terraces 
run all round the pond, reaching to a height of more 
than a man's stature.” (Chap. LXVI.) 

Among the multitude of gorls and goddesses whom 
the Hindus worshipped, Alberuni had no difficulty in 
marking out the three principal gods— the deities of 
the Hindu Trinity — RrahmA the Creator. Vishnu the 
Preserver, and M.-.httdcva the Destroyer. Alberuni 
further tells us that these three deities form a Unity, 
and herein " there is an analogy between Hindus and 
Christians, as the latter distinguish between the three 
persons, and give them separate names. Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, but unite them into one substanet,** 
(ChapL VIII.) 

That Alberuni carefully studied Hindu religion and 
institutions, will appear from the fact that beyond the 
multitude of Hindu gods worshipped by the rom moa 
people — beyond even the Trinity spokm of above-*> 
our author grasped the true nature of pure and philoao- 
phical Hinduism — the Monotheism of the Upanishadu. 
He repeatedly tells us that the multitude of gods is for 
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vulgar belief ; the educated Hindus believe God to be 
“ one, eternal, without beginning and end, acting by 
free will, almighty, all-wise, living, giving life, ruling, 
preserving.” 

“ The existence of God they consider as real exist- 
ence. because everything that exists, exists through 
him.” (Chap. II.) 

This is pure, refreshing, life-giving religion ; it has 
the true ring of the ancient Upanishads, which are 
among the noblest works that have been composed by 
man. The historian only regrets that in later ages 
this noble faith became the exclusive property of the 
educated few, that the common people were referred to 
idols and temples, to unmeaning rites performed 
by Br&hmans, and unhealthy restrictions prescribed by 
priests. Why should the people be fed on poison 
in a land where the stream of an ancient and life- 
giving religion flowed perennial ? 

Elsewhere Alberuni speaks of the Hindu idea of 
transmigration of souls, of every act in life bringing its 
reward or punishment for the life to come, and of final 
emancipation derived by true knowledge. TIten " the 
soul turns away from matter, the connecting links are 
broken, the union is dissolved. Separation and dissolu- 
tion take place, and the soul returns to its home, 
carrying with itself as much of the bli.ss of knowledge 
as sesame develops grains and blossoms, afterwards 
never separating from its oil. The intelligent being, 
intelligence and its object are united and become 
one.” (Chap. V.) 

Among social rites, marriage and funerals require a 
brief mention. The ceremony of marriage was per- 
formed much ib the same way as at the present day. 
The implements of wedding rejoicings were brought 
forward, firfi.hmans performed the sacrificial rites, and 
they, as well as others, received presents and alms. 
(Chap. LXIX.) Funeral ceremonies were al.so much 
the same as at the present time. The body of the 
deceased was washed and covered with a shroud, and 
then burnt with sandal or other wood according to 
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the mcan.s of the heirs. The burnt bones were then 
brought to the Ganges and thrown into the holy river in 
the hope that the deceased would thereby find a place 
in heaven. A monument was then rni.sed over the place 
where the body wa.s burnt (probably in the case • of' 
distinguished men only), as is still dune in Eastern 
Bengal. (Chap. LXXIII.) 

Of the administration of law some interesting account 
is given. Written plaints were generally filed in which 
the case against the defendant was stated. Where no 
such written plaint was filed, oral complaints were 
received. There were different kinds of oath, having • 
different degrees of solemnity, and cases were decided 
on the testimony of witnesses. (Chap. LXX.) 

All foreign visitors have commented on the extreme 
mildness of the criminal law in India, and Alberuni 
compares it with the leniency professed by. Christians, 
and adds some shrewd remarks which deserve to be 
quoted. '* In this regard the manners and customs of 
the Hindus resemble those of the Christians, for they 
are, like those of the latter, based on the principles of 
virtue and abstinence from wickedness, .such as never 
to kill under any circumstances whatsoever ; to give to 
him who has stripped you of your coat also your shirt ; 
to offer to him who has beaten your cheek the other 
cheek also ; to bless your enemy and to pray for him. 
Upon my life, this ia a noble philosophy ; but the 
people of this world ate not all philosophers. Most of 
them are ignorant and erring, who cannot be kept on 
the straight road save by the sword and whip. And 
indeed, ever since Constantine the victorious became 
a Christian, both sword and whip have ever been em> 
ployed, for without them it would be impossible to rule.’' 
(Chap. LXXI.) 

The punishment for a Br&hman murderer who killed 
a man of another caste was expiation consksting of 
fasting, prayers and almsgiving. But if a Brfihman 
killed another Br&hman, the punishment was banishment 
and confiscation of property. In nc^case was a Brah- 
man offender punished with death. For theft the punish^ 
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ment was in accordanee with the value of the stolen 
property. In serious cases a Brahman or Kshatriya thief 
might be punished with loss of hand or foot, and a 
thief of a lower caste might be punished with death. 
A woman who committed adultery was driven out of the 
house of her husband and banished. (Chap. LXXI.) 

Children inherited the property left by the father, a 
daughter getting a fourth part of the share of a son. 
A widow did nut inherit but was entitled to support 
and maintenance as long as she lived. Heirs in the 
direct line, i.e,, sons, grandsons, &c., inherited in prefer- 
ence to collateral heirs as brotlicrs ; and the debt 
of the deceased devolyed on the heir. (Chap. LXXII.> 

III matters of taxation Br&hmans enjoyed the same 
iiululgence as in punishment for offences. One-sixth 
of the produce of the soil was the tax due to the ruler ; 
and labourers, artisans and trading classes also paid 
taxes calculated on their incomes. Only Br&hmans 
were exempt from all taxes. (Chap. LXVII.) 

With regard to Hindu literature, Alberuni begins his 
account with the Veda, which he says was transmitted 
by memory because it was recited according to certain 
modulations, and the use of the pen might cause some 
error. He repeats the story that Vy4sa divided the 
Veda into four parts, the Rik, Yajus, S&man, and 
Atharvan, and taught one part to each of his four 
pupils — Paila, Vaisamp&yana, Jaimini and Sumantu. 
He gives us the names of the eighteen books into which 
^e Mah6bh&rata in its present shape is divided, and 
also makes mention of its continuation, the Harivansa ; 
and he also tells some legends from the R&mUyana. 
He names eight grammarians, P&nini and others, 
and gives us some account of Sanscrit metre ; and 
he also tells us something of the S&nkhya and other 
schools of philosophy, although his information is 
not always derived from the original works of these 
schools. Of Buddha and Buddhism his account is 
meagre, vague and erroneous, shewing that Buddhism 
h.ad practically ^died out in India by the eleventh 
century. He tells us of the twenty works on Smrki, 
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Manu, Y&jnavalka and others. He gives us two 
different lists of the eighteen Pur&nas, and the second . 
list corresponds exactly with the eighteen Pur&nas 
as wc have them now. This is an important fact for 
the stuilunt of Hindu literature, as it shews that all the 
eighteen Pur&nas were composed before the llth 
century of the Christian Era, although they have been 
altered and added to in subsequent ages. On the 
other hand, we have no mention in .-Vlberuni’s work of 
the Tantra literature. And lastly, Alberuni, being him- 
self a clever mathematician, gives us a long account of 
flindu astronomers, A'ryabhatta, Var&hamihira and ' 
Brahmagupta, and of the five astronomical Siddh&ntas 
(Silrya, Vasistha, Pulisa, Roinaka and Brahma) which 
were condensed by Var&hainihira. Alberuni specially 
praises Varahamihira as an honest man of science, and 
states that the astronomer lived 526 years before his 
own time, r>., about 505 A.D. 

It is not necessary for us to go Into the long and 
learned account which Alberuni gives of Hindu astro* 
nomy. His criticisms are sometimes erroneous ; but 
on the whole he tries honestly to comprehend and 
explain the .system of which he speaks. He gives us 
the names of the twelve A'dityas, />., the names of the 
sun ^ in the twelve months of the year, viz., Vishnu of 
Ctwitra, Aryaman of Vaisftkha, Vivasvat of Jyaistha, 
Ansa of A'sh&dha, Parjanya of Sr&vana, Varuna ol^ 
Bh&dni, Indra of Asvayuja (A-svina), Dh&tri of K&rtika, 
Mitra of M&rga'iirsha (A'grah&yana), PUshan of Pausha, 
Bhaga of Mfigha and Tvashtri of F&lguna. He states 
correctly that the names of the Hindu months are 
derived from the Hindu names of lunar constellations : 
Asvuja from A.vini, Kartika from Krittika, M&rgasirsha 
from Mrigaslrk, Pausha from Pushya, M&gha from 
MaghA. Faiguna from Phrva F&lguni, Chaitra from 
Chitr&, Vaisfikha from VisakhR, Jyaistha from 
Jyestha, A’sh&dha from PurvA-sadba, SrAvana from 
Sr&vaiiiy and Bh&dra from POrva Bhadrapad&. He 
gives us the names of the twelve sigws of tlie rodiac 
adopted by the Hindus from the Greeks who had 
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them from the Assyrians. And he also gives us the 
Hindu names of the planets, Mangala for Mars.. 
Budha for Mercury, Vrihaspati for Jupiter, Sukra for 
Venus, and Sanichara for Saturn. (Chap. XIX.) 

Albcruni further tells us, and it is a remarkable fact 
for Hindu students to know, that some idea of the law of 
gravitation was known to Hindu astronomers. Brah- 
magupta, as quoted by Albcruni, says ; “All heavy 
tilings fall down to the earth by a law of nature, for it ts 
the nature of the earth to attract and to keep things, as 
it is the nature of water to flow, that of the hie to burn, 
and that of the wind to set in motion.” Var&hamihira 
also says : “ The earth attracts that uhich is upon lurP 
(Chap. XXVI.) Albcruni also alludes to A'ryabhatta's 
theory, of which we have spoken before, that the 
earth revolves, the heaven does not turn round as 
appears to our eyes. (Chap. XXVI.) That the earth 
is round was also known to Hindu astronomers, and the 
circumference of the earth was stated to be 4,800 
yojanas. (Chap. XXXI.) 

Alberuni also tells us of the precession of the 
equinoxes, and quotes Var&hamihira, that whereas the 
“summer solstice took place in the midst of Aslesh& and 
the winter solstice in Dhanishtfi in olden times ( in the 
Epic Age when the Vedas were finally compiled as we 
have seen before), the former now (in Varcihamihira’s 
time) takes place in the Cancer and the latter in 
Capricornus. (Chap. LVI.) Alberuni further goes into 
the subject of the heliacal rising of the stars, and tells 
us how the mythical story of Agastya (Canopus) 
ordering the Vindhya mountains to wait until his return, 
arose out of astronomical observations on the heliacal 
rising of the Canopus. Into these and various other 
interesting matters, of which our author speaks, we 
cannot enter. 

While explaining ail these interesting points of Hindu 
astronomy, Alberuni regrets with every impartial scholar, 
that the minds of even the greatest Hindu intellects 
were warped l\y superstitions which they could not 
break through. Side by side with the roost advanced 
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notions of astronomy, Hindu astronomers seriously 
reproduced silly conceptions and ancient myths which 
were wholly irreconcilable with their own advanced 
theories. The whole fabric of Hindusim, of the caste 
system, of the .supremacy of priests, was built on such 
ancient le|;cnds, and the pfreatest Hindu minds could 
not, or did not, break through them. 

These remarks strike us forcibly when we turn to 
the geography of the Hindus. The geography of 
India at least was pretty well known to the Hindus 
both before and after the Christian Era, witness the 
lluddhist scriptures and the accounts of KAIidilsa’s 
poetry and VarAhamihira’s astronomy. But whenever 
we meet with a connected account of the configuration 
of the earth, we find the same old story of seven 
concentric seas and seven concentric islands ! The 
central island is Jambu Dvipa surrounded by the i*alt 
sea ; round it is SAka Dvipa surrounded by the milk 
sea ; round it is Kusa Dvipa surrounded by the butter 
sea ; round it is Krauncha ]3via .surrounded by the 
curd sea ; round it is SAlmalt, Dvipa surrounded by the 
wine sea ; round it is Gomeda Dvipa surrounded by th^ 
sugar .sea ; and last of all is Tushkara Dvipa sur- 
rounded by the sweet sea ! (Chap. XXI, quoting from 
the Matsya PurAna.) A more intelligible account of 
the provinces of India is quoted by Alberuni from the 
V’Ayu PurAna. The Kurus, PanchAlas. Kasis, Kosalas, 
&c., were the central people. The Andhars (in 
Magadha), Vangiyas, TAmraliptikas, &c., were in the 
east. The PAndyas, Kcralas, Cholas, MahArAshtras, 
Kalingas, Vaidharvas, Andhras, NAsikyas, SaurAshtras, 
&c. were to the .south. The Bhojas, MAIava.s, Hunas, 
(Huns then possessing the Western deserts), fitc, were to 
the west And the Pahlavas (Persians), GAndhAras, 
Vavanas, Sindhus, Sakas, &c., were to the north. (Chapu 
XXIX.) 

Alberuni gives us some account of Hindu arithmetic 
and nuQibers — a science in which the Hindus beat al 
nations on the face of the earth * I have studied the 
names of the orders of the numbers in various lawgu a- 
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ges,” says Albcruni, “ and have found that no nation 
goes beyond the tliousand,” the fourth order of 
numbers, commencing from the unit. But the Hindus 
“ extend the names of the orders of numbers until the 
i8th order,” and this is called the Par&rdha (Chap. XVI.) 

Our author also speaks of the various kinds of alpha- 
bet in use in India : the SiddJiavidtrikA used in Kashmir 
and in Benares, the NAf^ara used in Malwa, the Ardha- 
nfigari, the Marwari, the Sindhava, the Karn^ta, the 
A'ndhri, the Drfiviii, the Gauri, &c. The last named 
is no doubt the Bengali alphabet. Various materials 
too were used in various parts of India for writing, the 
Tal leaf in some places, the BMrja in Northern and 
Central India, &c. (Chap. XVI.) 

A chapter is also devoted to Hindu medical science. 
The science seems to have always been the monopoly 
of a few, and much superstition was mixed up with 
it. Ignorant pretenders professed, through Rasdyana, 
to turn old ago into youth and to work many otI)or 
wonders, and thus preyed on the more ignorant public. 
As in the middle ages in Europe, so in India, the greedi- 
ness of kings to convert metals into gold knew no 
bouud.s, and pretenders prescribed many dark and 
even inhuman rites to work this wonder. 

Indeed, in many respects the tenth and eleventh 
centuries in India resembled the middle ages in Europe. 
A noble religion had become the monopoly of priests, 
and had been all but smothered with monstrous 
legends and image worship. War and sovereignty were 
the monopoly of another caste, the Rajput Kshatriyas 
of India, and the feudal barons of Europe, who had both 
come to the fore fiont from the struggles of the pre- 
ceding dark ages. The people were ignorant, dispirit- 
ed, enslaved, in one country as in the other. The last 
of the poets of the Augustan and VikramAditiyan ages 
had disappeared and had left no succes.sors. The 
gieat names in science anil learning weiealso a memoiy 
of the past ; none had appealed again to take their 
place^ And as if to make the paiallei complete, the last 
remains of the Latin aird Pr&krit-SAnscrit .*>poken 
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tongues were replaced after the dark ages by modern 
languages, the Italian, Frencli, and Spanish in Europe, 
and the Hindi, &c., in India. The people were 
kept in ignorance, fed with iinwitolesoinc superstition, 
beguiled with goi'gcous and never-ending festivals. 
Everything bore the appearance of disintegration and 
decay ; and national life seemed extinct. 

But here the parallel ends. The sturdy feudal 
barons of Europe soon mixed with the people, 
fought the people’s battle in the field, the council board, 
or the counting house, and thus infused a new and 
vigorous life in modern nations. In IniHa the caste* 
system prevented such a fusion, and the Rajput Ksha- 
triyas, isolated from the people, soon fell a prey to 
foreign invaders and were involved in a common 
ruin. 

Darker days then followed on the loss of indepen* 
dence. Kshatrijas and Vaisyas were equally pios- 
trated. The bold myth was then proclaimed, that 
all who were not Br&hmans were Shdras ; tliat none 
but Br&hmans were entitled to religious knowledge, 
or could perform sacred rites, or wear the sacred thread. 
A grosser superstition and a deeper degeneracy follow- 
ed in the wake of monopoly in knowledge, — that know- 
ledge which was the common right of all Aryans for 
three thousand years, — that knowledge without which 
a nation is dead. 

Terrible is the penalty which the Hindus have paid 
for their national ignorance and caste disunion, their 
social degeneracy and political weakness.- For six cen- 
turies after 1200 A.D., the history of the Hindus is a 
blank. They were the only civilized Aryan nation in 
the earth over three thousand years ago ; they are the 
only people, socially lifeless and politically prostrate 
to-day, not only among Arj'ans, but among all the civi- 
lized nations of the caith ! 

After six centuries of national lifelessness, there* 
are indications of reviving life. There is a struggle 
in the land to go beyond the dead jfnrms of religion, 
and to recover what is pure, nourishing, life-giving, 

tn« 
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There is an effort to ignore caste disunion, to creato'^d 
social union which is the’ basis oT a national • ^niOin. 
There is an endeavour to interpret social. usages in their 
original . Sbnse, to tear asunder senseless restrictions, 
to eschew .unhealthy modern customs. Theie are be- 
ginnings of a national consciousness among tlie people. 

It rests mainly with ourselves what use is made i>f 
these favourable indication. Nations shape their own 
destiny ; and there is no modern nation in Europe but 
has won its place in the world’s history by hard, honestt/ 
unremitting exertion. If, true to our modern educa- 
tion, we can eradicate what is hurtful and disuniting 
in us, and cherish what is healthy and life-giving ; if, 
conscious of our present sad fate, we can forget our 
littlenesses, and sacrifice our petty class interest^ in 
order to unite ; and if, confident of our /uture destiny, 
wc can learn to work honestly and unselfishly and stea» 
fastly in the j^th of progress and advancement — our 
national fiitum is assured. 

It may be l£ngland’s high privilege to restore to ati 
ancient nation a new and healthy life. Under tl>e 
vivifying^llBucnces of modern civilization, ancient races 
in Greeoi^nd in Italy have begun a new intellectual 
and national career. The influence of civilization will 
spread, and the light of progress, which has been lighl- 
£d in Southern Europe, will yet spread to the shores 
the Gdnges. And if the science and learning, the sym- 
pathy and example of modern Europe help us to regaifi 
in some measure a national consciousness and life, 
Europe will have rendered back to modern India that 
kindly help and brotherly service' which India ren^ 
deted to Europe in aiici^t days— In religion, sefetton 
and civiliaation. 



